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THE  EABLT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  OUE  LORD  JESUS  CHItlST. 

One  only  incident  has  been  handed  down  by  the  sacred  historians, 
throwing  direct  light  on  the  early  development  of  the  Saviour, 
Luke  ii.  40 — 52.  Once,  but  only  once,  is  the  veil  lifted  which 
hides  from  our  view  the  psychological  advancement  of  Jesus  to 
that  full  and  perfect  manifestation,  which  is  mirrored  in  the 
miracles  of  Galilee,  and  recorded  in  the  deep  sayings  of  St.  John^s 
gospel.  The  early  Church,  imbued  as  it  was  with  feelings  of  love 
and  reverence  for  Christ,  and  longing  to  come  if  possible  into 
closer  contact  with  his  human  personality,  felt  urgently  the  want 
of  a  fuller  insight  into  the  early  life  of  the  wonderful  child  of 
Mary  of  Nazareth;  the  result  of  this  want  was,  as  Irenseus 
informs  us,  a  multitude  of  apocryphal  accounts  of  the  childhood 
and  youth  of  our  Lord.  Some  of  these  still  remain ;  but  they  are 
wholly  unworthy  of  credit,  and  abound  in  silly  and  puerile  matter. 
In  the  attempt  to  throw  light  on  the  early  psychological  develop- 
ment of  Christ,  no  allusion  will  be  made  to  them ;  the  guiding 
clue  must  be  sought  for  entirely  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke, 
compared  with  other  Scriptures  which  help  to  explain  and  elucidate 
it.  Nor  will  the  thoughtful  student  of  the  life  of  Christ,  how- 
ever much  he  may  desire  to  possess  a  fuller  record  of  the  Lord^s 
youth  and  boyhood,  fail  to  receive  from  this  account  (which  we 
may  well  believe  St.  Luke  received  directly  from  the  Virgin 
Mary)  many  a  hint  which,  while  it  tends  to  intensify  the  mys- 
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tery,  will  yet  bring  nearer  to  his  own  heart  the  blessed  reality 
of  that  consummation  of  divine  love  and  wisdom — ^the  veiling  of 
the  Godhead  in  humanity. 

Little  is  gained  by  attempting  to  solve  the  reason  why  this 
one  incident  has  alone  been  preserved  to  us  from  all  the  many 
sayings  and  doings  of  Christ  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  his 
life.  It  may  have  been  it  would  have  brought  out  too  promi- 
nently the  human  side  of  our  Lord's  character,  and  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  believe  that  he,  whose  childish  actions  and  youthful 
sayings  were  like  the  actions  and  sayings  of  other  children,  was 
indeed  the  Son  of  God.'  The  saying  of  Mary,  recorded  by  St. 
Luke,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  natural  and  simple  behaviour 
of  the  Holy  Child  almost  caused  her  to  lose  sight  of  the  wonder- 
ful character  and  name  of  her  First-born.  The  unbelief  of  his 
brethren  recorded  by  St.  John  suggests,  at  least,  that  the  glory 
of  the  Godhead,  shining  through  the  veil  of  flesh,  in  simple 
obedience,  and  holy  love,  and  discharge  of  practical  duties,  was 
not  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  daily  beholding  of  him  as 
the  human  child.  The  outward  tabernacle  of  the  flesh  was  mani- 
fest to  their  outward  senses;  the  indwelling  of  the  Grodhead 
could  only  be  apprehended  by  a  spiritual  perception,  in  which 
they  were  wanting.  The  same  eflfect  may  be  traced  more  gene- 
rally on  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth.  They  found  it  a  hard 
matter  to  believe  that  the  son  of  Joseph  the  carpenter,  the  brother 
of  James  and  Joses,  of  Juda  and  Simon,  was  the  promised  Mes- 
siah. They  could  not  conceive  that  the  person  whom  they  had 
watched  growing  up  amongst  them— eating,  speaking,  labouring 
amongst  them  like  any  other  child  of  Nazareth — could  be  the 
Son  of  God ;  and  therefore,  although  they  had  heard  the  report 
of  his  miracles  and  even  saw  him  perform  some  among  them, 
they  were  offended  at  him  and  rejected  him.  Even  our  Lord 
himself  seems  to  point  a  warning  against  undue  familiarity  and  a 
too  near  acquaintance  with  himself  in  his  human  manifestation, 
when  he  says  that  a  prophet  is  least  honoured  in  his  own  country, 
among  his  own  kin,  and  in  his  own  house.  However  these  things 
be,  let  us  at  all  events  be  thankful,  that  one  incident  of  our 
Lord's  early  years  has  been  preserved  to  us ;  and  since  we  have 
but  the  one,  let  us  be  all  the  more  diligent  in  trying  by  the  help 
of  God's  grace  to  search  that  out,  weighing  and  pondering  the 
full  significance  of  each  word,  that  we  may  by  it  grow  in  the 
knowledge  of  Him,  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal. 

The  account  given  by  St.  Luke  is  as  follows : — It  was  the 
custom  of  Joseph  to  go  up  annually  to  the  capital  to  celebrate  the 
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feast  of  the  Passover.     On  these  occasions  he  was  accompanied 
by  the  pious  Mary,  not,  as  we  may  suppose,  because  she  con- 
sidered herself  bound  by  the  maxims  of  the  school  of  Hillel,  but 
in  order  that  she  might  have  an  opportunity  of  worshipping  God 
in  the  holy  temple,  where  he  had  in  a  peculiar  manner  his  abode. 
When  our  Lord  had  attained  his  twelfth  year,  and  become,  as  a 
'  son  of  the  law,^  liable  to  legal  obligations,  it  was  determined 
that  he  should  accompany  them  to  the  sacred  feast.     This  was 
accordingly  done.    The  feast  was  ended,  and  they  had  set  out  on 
their  homeward  journey.     The  careful  mother  now  misses  her 
son,  but  accustomed  to  his  thoughtfiilness  and  obedience,  she 
not  unnaturally  supposes  him  to  be  with  some  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances who  formed  part  of  the  band  of  Galilsean  pilgrims. 
Great,  however,  is  the  surprise  and  grief  of  Mary,  when,  at  the 
end  of  the  day's  journey,  the  child  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Not  discovering  any  traces  of  him  in  the  caravan  with  which 
they  travel,  they  retrace  their  steps  to  Jerusalem;  there  they 
find  him  in  one  of  the  chambers  attached  to  the  temple  in  the 
midst  of  the  priests  and  rabbis  questioning  them  in  a  childlike 
manner.     Mary,  in  her  joy  at  seeing  him  again  and  vexation  at 
the  trouble  and  anxiety  of  the  search,  forgets  for  the  moment 
the  wonder  of  his  birth.    Regarding  him  as  her  son,  she  exclaims 
in  indignant  sorrow :  '^Son,  why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us? 
behold,  thy  father  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing.'^     In  art- 
less simplicity,  marking  the  first  dawn  of  consciousness  in  his 
soul,  Christ  gives  utterance  to  his  first  recorded  word :  "  How  is 
it  that  ye  sought  me?  wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be  in  his  temple 
about  my  Father's  matters?^'  {iv  rol<i  rod  Trarpo^  /mov  Set  eival  fie,) 
The  evangelist  adds  as  a  kind  of  note,  that  he  went  down  with 
them  to  Nazareth,  was  subject  to  them,  and  increased  in  stature 
(or  age)  and  wisdom,  and  in  favour  with  Gt)d  and  man. 

This,  then,  is  the  one  authentically  recorded  incident  in  the 
early  life  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  on  this  that  any  enquiry  of  the 
different  steps  by  which  the  consciousness  of  the  Saviour  was 
subjectively  developed,  must  rest  for  its  foundation.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  and  highly  interesting  to 
trace  out  as  far  as  we  are  able,  either  from  history  or  Scripture, 
the  external  objective  influences  which  tended  to  mould  the 
growing  mind  of  our  blessed  Lord  by  progressive  advancement 
to  the  fulness  of  Divine  maturity. 

First  of  all,  and  above  all,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Saviour  was  perfect  man.  He  took  upon  him  the  nature  of  the 
seed  of  Abraham.  Every  want  which  exists  in  the  mind  of  any 
child  of  earth,  existed  in  the  mind  of  Christ.  He  had  the  same 
physical  necessities,  he  underwent  the  same  mental  processes,  he 
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was  tried  by  the  same  intellectual  dilSiculties,  he  experienced  the 
same  spiritual  wants,  as  every  other  man  has  known  in  childhood. 
Like  other  children,  he  was  open  to  sympathy,  susceptible  to 
kindness,  influenced  by  love  and  repelled  by  harshness.  Like 
other  children,  he  had  to  undergo  pain  and  bear  with  childish 
trials,  and  put  up  with  annoyances  from  his  playmates.  Like 
other  children,  he  had  childish  joys  and  amusements  suited  to 
his  years.  There  was  the  influence  of  the  mother,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  father,  and  the  influence  of  brothers  and  sisters,  and 
the  influence  of  companions ;  there  was  the  influence  of  home, 
and  the  influence  without  the  walls  of  home.  The  influence  of 
holiness  and  peace  and  love,  the  influence,  though  external  only, 
of  hatred,  contention  and  sin.  The  influence  of  a  lowly  station 
in  life,  the  influence  of  poverty,  sometimes  perhaps  the  influence 
of  actual  want.  Nay,  more  than  this ;  there  was  the  influence 
of  climate  and  scenery  ;-r-the  influence  of  dark  olive  groves  and 
luxuriant  vineyards,  and  blue  mountains  in  the  distance,  and  the 
dark  waters  of  the  lake  of  Galilee.  If  we  are  rightly  to  estimate 
the  early  development  of  Christ,  none  of  these  things  must  be 
omitted.  Just  as  they  influence  man  now,  did  they  influence 
man  then ;  and,  as  being  man,  did  they  influence  the  "  Son  of 
raan.'^  The  Divinity  of  Christ  did  not  detract  one  iota  from  the 
perfectness  of  his  manhood.  He  was  no  less  truly  man,  than  he 
was  most  truly  God.  The  early  stages  of  the  Redeemer's  life, 
notwithstanding  his  Divine  nature,  were  developed  as  strictly  in 
accordance  with  physical  and  psychical  principles  as  in  any  other 
descendant  of  Adam.  As  his  body  grew  in  human  fashion,  so 
was  his  mmd  and  understanding  matured  after  the  manner  of 
men.  Otherwise  he  would  not  have  been  truly  man.  Other- 
wise the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  could  not  have 
written  that  he  was  tried  in  all  points  like  as  we  are. 

But  that  outward  circumstances  did  influence  our  blessed 
Lord  does  not  rest  on  a  priori  reasonings,  however  conclusive. 
We  have  the  sure  and  certain  warranty  of  Scripture  in  asserting 
it.  The  notice  given  by  St.  Luke  of  his  questionings  in  the 
temple  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  might  be  expected 
from  an  intelligent  and  precocious  child  of  twelve  years  old,  as 
we  hope  to  shew  hereafter ;  but  as  this  one  incident  might  not 
be  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
external  events  on  the  mind  of  Christ,  let  us  turn  to  the  records 
of  his  later  life.  It  is  self-evident  that,  if  in  his  later  years  when 
the  divine  consciousness  was  fully  matured,  he  remained  subject 
to  the  impulses  of  humanity,  these  same  impulses  must,  during 
youth,  have  exerted  a  still  greater  power  in  forming  the  disposi- 
tion and  fixing  the  habits.     His  grief  and  indignant  anger  on 
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occasion  of  the  healing  of  the  man  with  a  withered  hand  in  the 
Galilsean  synagogue;  the  tears  which  he  shed  and  his  pathetic 
lament  over  the  approaching  fall  of  Jerusalem,  as  he  drew  near 
the  capital  in  triumphal  procession  six  days  before  his  death; 
the  deep  particular  affection  for  the  beloved  disciple ;  the  feeling 
of  human  weakness  that  longed  for  the  support  and  sympathy  of 
the  three  chosen  disciples  in  the  last  agony  of  Gethsemane : — 
these  instances  prove  beyond  dispute,  that  the  Lord  in  his  human 
nature  was  subject  to  the  weaknesses  (sinless)  and  passions  and 
wants  and  influences  of  the  humanity  which  he  had  assumed. 
But  by  far  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  external 
circumstances  to  affect  our  Lord's  mind,  is  his  conduct  at  the 
grave  of  Lazarus.  In  his  oneness  with  the  Father  he  must  not 
only  have  known,  but  must  have  fully  realized,  that  the  death 
of  Lazarus  and  the  grief  of  the  sisters  were  only  links  in  that 
wonderful  chain  of  divine  providence  which  was  binding  them 
together  in  the  bundle  of  eternal  joy.  The  knowledge,  again, 
that  he  was  about  to  restore  to  the  mourners  the  dead,  and  so 
convert  all  their  sorrow  into  joy,  must  have  banished  grief  from 
his  mind.  Yet  the  tears  and  agony  of  those  around  him,  their 
expressions  of  bitter  lamentation,  the  mournful  procession  to  the 
grave,  stirred  the  compassionate  heart  of  the  Redeemer,  and  he 
wept.  The  tears  were  thoroughly  human.  They  were  called 
forth  by  the  external  circumstances  of  the  moment.  Their  source 
is  to  be  sought  in  that  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  others, 
which  God  has  implanted  in  man's  heart.  It  has  been  asserted, 
that  St.  John's  narrative  is  not  in  accordance  with  psychological 
principles,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  approaching  resurrection 
would  have  dried  up  all  sympathetic  tears;  but  this  shews  ignor- 
ance of  human  feelings ;  for  our  Lord  to  have  remained  unmoved 
amidst  the  sorrow  of  those  he  loved,  would  have  been  unnatural 
and  non-human.  Far  more  in  keeping  with  nature  is  the  illus- 
tration of  Neander:* — "A  physician  (though  the  analogy  is 
utterly  inadequate),  standing  by  Jthe  bedside  of  a  patient,  sur- 
rounded by  weeping  friends,  may  well  be  affected  by  their 
grief,  though  he  may  be  sure,  as  far  as  human  skill  can  give 
surety,  that  he  will  heal  the  disease.^^  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
moved  by  the  surrounding  mourners,  and  touched  by  human 
sympathy,  wept  in  the  depth  of  his  compassion ;  thus  affording 
us  a  proof  that,  notwithstanding  his  divine  nature,  he  was  influ- 
enced by  external  circumstances  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
our  minds  are  affected  by  surrounding  objects. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  taking  too  humanitarian 
— ^ . —  ( 
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a  view  of  our  blessed  Lord.  It  is  a  truly  Scriptural  view.  The 
sacred  writings  ever  hold  up  before  us  Jesus  of  Nazareth  in  his 
perfect  humanity.  Nay^  the  evangelists,  at  all  events,  dwell  on 
the  human  side  of  his  nature  far  more  largely  than  on  the  Divine. 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  manifestation  of  God  in  virtue  of  this  putting 
on  of  humanity.  The  human  mind  cannot  contemplate  the  pure 
simple  divinity ;  but  it  learns  to  apprehend  the  nature  of  Deity 
by  contemplating  the  eternal  Son  clothed  in  the  garments  of 
flesh,  and  actuated  by  motives  and  principles  which,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  the  same  motives  and  principles  which  regulate  his  own 
actions  and  life,  man  can  understand.  Because  some  authors  in 
Germany  have  pushed  the  view  of  our  Lord's  humanity  to  such 
an  extreme,  as  to  go  far  towards  denying  his  divine  nature 
altogether,  that  is  no  reason,  why  we,  who  most  sincerely  believe 
in  the  consubstantiality  and  oneness  of  the  Son  with  the  Father, 
should  fly  to  the  other  extreme,  and  put  the  humanity  of  our 
Lord  so  far  into  the  background  as  almost  to  ignore  it.  No, 
let  us  hold  fast  to  the  blessed  truth  of  our  adorable  Master's 
perfect  humanity,  and  let  us  not  be  afraid  to  look  into  the  move- 
ments of  our  own  mind  and  affections  to  illustrate  the  move- 
ments of  his ;  being  persuaded  that  every  pure  and  holy  emotion 
which  sways  our  hearts,  had,  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  power  to 
move  his  feelings,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  call  us  brethren. 

If  it  be  true,  then,  that  our  Divine  Master,  as  being  man, 
was  affected  by  the  influences  around  him,  let  us  endeavour  to 
observe  those  influences  which  bore  with  most  force  on  his  early 
development. 

Pharisaism,  Sadduceism  and  Essenism,  were  the  chief  sects 
into  which  Judaism  had  become  divided.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  philosophising  school  of  Judaism  established  in  Alexandria, 
which  later  gave  rise  to  Neo-platonism.  It  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether  at  the  time  of  our  Lord  Alexandrian 
philosophy  had  at  all  influenced  the  popular  theology.  Any 
traces  of  it  which  may  be  thought  to  appear  in  some  of  the 
Johannsean  discourses,  are  much  more  fitly  referred  to  the 
general  intuitions  which  belong  to  many  minds  in  common,  than 
to  second-hand  teaching  of  Plato.  With  regard  to  the  other 
three  sects,  it  is  very  hard  to  find  any  connexion  between  them 
and  the  teaching  of  Christ ;  or  to  discover  any,  even  indirect, 
influence  they  exercised  on  his  mind.  The  legal  spirit  of  Phari- 
saism, the  meritoriousness  which  it  ascribed  to  outward  actions 
and  the  performance  of  trivial  duties,  its  onerous  statutes,  its 
dead-letter  theology,  its  total  misapprehension  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  God,  its  hypocritical  fanaticism,  its  barren  subtleties, 
its  dead  ceremonial,  were  utterly  opposed  to  the  teaching  of 
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Christ.  The  one  common  point  of  contact  would  seem  to  be 
their  reverence  for  the  sacred  Scriptures^  but  even  this  is  not 
anything  peculiar  to  Pharisaism^  but  belongs  rather  to  religion. 
Sadduceism  was  the  reaction  from  Pharisaism.  It  opposed 
traditional  additions  to  the  law^  but  '^proceeding  rather  from  an 
intellectual  than  from  a  religious  element^  it  allowed  the  spirit 
of  negation  to  predominate  over  the  positive  religious  interest/'^ 
With  this  aristocratic  eclecticism^  which  refused  to  see  in  man 
any  need  of  profound  religious  feelings  He,  who  came  to  preach 
the*  Gospel  to  the  poor  and  held  up  the  life  in  God  as  the  one 
thing  needful,  could  have  nothing  in  common.  The  simplicity, 
the  devotion,  the  earnestness  and  the  pure  spiritualism  of  the 
Essenes  might,  at  first  sight,  make  Essenism  appear  a  fitting 
foundation  on  which  to  rear  up  Christianity ;  and  here,  if  any- 
where, must  we  look  for  contemporary  influence  on  the  mind  of 
Christ.  This  is  all  the  more  plausible,  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  his  cousin  and  forerunner  had  undoubtedly  come  in  contact 
with  the  Essenes,  and  had  drunk  deeply  of  their  spirit.  But 
first  of  all  objective  testimony  is  entirely  wanting.  It  is  highly 
improbable  that  Christ  ever  came  into  personal  intercourse  with 
the  Essenes.  Again,  his  (reputed)  father  twice  married,  and 
his  mother,  the  betrothed  virgin,  and,  as  we  cannot  but  think, 
the  married  and  child-bearing  wife,  could  have  had  no  prepos- 
session in  favour  of  this  ascetic  sect,  which  could  have  reacted 
upon  the  child.  And  lastly,  the  free  and  joyous  life  which  the 
Saviour  prescribed,  the  marriage  which  he  honoured,  the  children 
whom  he  blessed,  the  social  gatherings  in  which  he  took  part, 
shew  a  spirit  entirely  opposed  to  the  unloveable  asceticism  of  the 
austere  Essenes.  So  far  as  he  came  into  contact  with  any  of  these 
three  sects,  we  may  be  sure  that  his  pure  and  holy  mind  would 
at  once  seize  all  the  good  they  contained,  at  the  same  time  that 
his  spirit  would  be  led  to  throw'  aside  all  that  human  error  or 
weakness  had  superinduced  upon  a  basis  of  truth.  When  we 
remember  that  Pharisaism  was  the  popular  religion,  and  when 
we  observe  how  much  more  frequently  he  found  himself  con- 
strained  to  set  himself  in  opposition  to  it,  we  shall  not  perhaps 
err  in  thinking,  that  during  his  youthful  days  at  Nazareth  he 
had  seen  and  mourned  over  that  specious  kind  of  religion  whichji 
while  it  carefully  observes  all  the  externals  of  piety,  remains  an 
utter  stranger  to  its  internal  and  life-giving  principles.  Sad- 
duceism, as  being  the  professed  creed  of  the  m<^e  learned  and 
opulent  classes,  is  not  likely  to  have  had  many  votaries  at  the 
little  Galilaean  town  of  Nazareth ;  and  from  the  little  prominence 
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given  to  this  sect  in  his  after  teaching,  we  may  not  unreasonably 
suppose,  that  neither  its  errors  nor  its  truths  had  made  any  great 
or  lasting  impression  on  his  youthful  mind.  The  total  silence 
of  the  New  Testament  with  regard  to  the  Essenes,  added  to  the 
secluded  character  of  their  abodes,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  Christ 
had  no  intercourse  with  them. 

Apart  from  these  three  leading  sects,  there  must  have  been 
many  honest  and  true  hearts,  neither  Pharisees,  nor  Sadducees, 
nor  Essenes,  but  Israelites  indeed,  who,  without  taking  part  in 
controversies,  were  studying  the  pages  of  their  prophets  tmd 
serving  the  God  of  their  fathers  in  simplicity  and  love.  The 
aged  Simeon,  the  widowed  Anna,  the  guileless  Nathaniel  were 
types  of  such  characters.  The  believing  Mary,  the  just  and 
obedient  Joseph,  were  such.  Here,  in  the  home-circle,  we  shall 
find  the  influences  which  most  of  all  affected  the  early  develop- 
ment of  our  Lord.  The  calm  quiet  leading  which  we  understand 
from  the  guidance  of  our  youthful  steps  by  our  own  mothers ; 
the  unseen  unobtrusive  daily  influence  of  watchful,  thoughtful 
love,  which  more  than  any  other  leaves  its  impress  on  the  mind ; 
the  bible  lesson  read  to  the  father,  the  prayer  breathed  with 
joined  hands  at  the  mother's  knee,  the  hymn  learned  from  her 
lips,  the  perfect  confidence  in  her  love  and  wisdom,  and  trustful 
looking  up  to  her— ^it  is  these  things  which,  indelibly  fixed  on  the 
child,  influence  our  manhood ;  it  was  these  things  which,  indelibly 
fixed  on  the  mind  of  the  youthful  Jesus,  influenced  permanently 
his  character. 

Of  Joseph,  the  reputed  father  of  our  Lord,  we  know  next  to 
nothing.  A  tradition  not  to  be  relied  on,  states  that  he  was 
already  an  old  man  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  with  Mary,  that 
he  had  been  previously  married,  and  had  had  children  by  his 
former  wife.^  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  aZehx^l  and  aZeKf^ai, 
whose  names  are  mentioned  by  St.  Mark,  were  these  children ; 
but  this  cannot  be  proved,  and  is,  we  think,  unlikely.^  He  was  a 
just  {SUacos!)  man,  and  of  a  kind  and  gentle  disposition;  just, 
refusing  to  take  as  his  wife  one  who  apparently  had  sinned 
grievously  against  him ;  kind  and  gentle,  not  being  willing  to 
make  her  a  public  example.  He  was  a  faithful  follower  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  attending  the  feasts  at  the  stated  times.  He  was 
a  man  of  faith  and  obedience,  acting  without  gainsaying  or  hesi- 
tation, according  to  his  divinely  inspired  dream.  It  would 
appear  by  his  never  being  mentioned,  and  notices  of  the  mother 
and  brethren  occurring  frequently  without  allusion  to  him,  that 

'  Apocryphal  gospel  ofJameSt  cap.  iz. 

*  See  Alford's  very  good  note  on  Matthew,  xiii.  55. 
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he  died  before  the  commencjement  of  our  Lord^s  public  ministry. 
Influence  over  his  reputed  Son  such  a  man  must  have  exercised, 
but  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  teaching  of  Christ. 
It  is  not  improbable  that,  knowing  as  he  did  the  deep  mystery 
attaching  to  the  birth  of  his  supposed  first-born,  he  kept  himself 
as  much  aloof  as  possible.  Scripture  seems  to  point  to  this  by 
the  prominence  which  it  ever  assigns  to  the  mother,  especially 
in  the  early  incident  recorded  by  St.  Luke.  Mary  of  Nazareth 
is  better  known  to  us.  It  is  no  mere  fancy  to  suppose,  that  in 
her  lowly  home  her  thoughts  had  often  reverted  to  that  time  for 
which  every  pious  Israelite  looked  forward,  when  the  Virgin -born 
should  appear,  and  as  theocratic  King,  sit  himself  upon  the 
throne  of  David.  The  greatness  of  her  faith  is  shewn  by  her 
unhesitating  acceptance  of  the  mysterious  declaration  of  the 
angel.  How  deeply  she  was  imbued  with  the  spirit  and  language 
of  the  ancient  prophecies,  is  evident  from  the  extempore  poem 
in  which  she  answered  the  salutation  of  Elisabeth.  Highly 
favoured  as  she  was  in  being  the  Deipara,  from  this  very  cause 
perhaps,  a  thoughtfulness  almost  akin  to  sorrow,  is  to  be  noticed 
in  her  character — the  first  beginning  of  the  piercing  of  her  heart, 
alluded  to  by  Simeon.  We  cannot  suppose  her  to  have  been 
so  far  in  advance  of  her  age,  as  to  have  understood  the  prophecies 
in  a  sense  difierent  to  that  of  her  people ;  but  a  presentiment 
may  have  hovered  over  her  of  things  to  come,  and  by  '^the 
rapid  foreglance  of  thought  she  must  have  seen  in  the  clouded 
future  scorn,  dereliction,  the  pointed  finger  of  a  mocking  and 
uncharitable  world,  calumny,  shame,  death/  From  the  hour  of 
the  annunciation,  the  "  blessed  virgin  appears  before  us  in  that 
character  which  the  notices  of  the  Gospel  so  consistently  adum- 
brate, meek  and  pensive,  meditative  and  resigned,  blessed  with 
joys  no  tongue  can  tell,  and  yet  even  in  the  first  hours  of  her 
blessedness,  beginning  to  feel  one  edge  of  that  sword  that  was  to 
pierce  through  her  loving  and  submissive  heart.^^  And  withal 
she  was  a  most  loving  mother.  Never  does  she  sufier  the  great 
mystery  of  his  birth  to  overshadow  her  woman^s  tenderness 
and  devotion  and  pride  for  her  first-born.  In  the  narrative 
which  we  have  in  St.  Luke  from  her  own  lips,^  she  is  careful  to 
tell  us  that  the  pains  of  her  travail  did  not  prevent  her  from 
noticing  the  shepherds  who  came  to  do  homage  to  her  son,  and 
that  she  kept  all  the  occurrences  of  that  wonderful  night,  and 
pondered  them  in  her  heart.  And  again,  after  narrating  how 
she  found  her  son  in  the  temple  of  his  Father  amidst  the  doctors, 

/  Ellicott :  Hulsean  Lectures^  p.  49. 
«"  Lange :  Leben  Jesut  ii.  93. 
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she  forgets  not  to  add  that  ''his  mother ''  kept  the  saying,  which 
she  understood  not,  in  her  heart ;  and  not  that  saying  only,  but 
many  sayings — ''  all  these  sayings  '^ — which  fell  from  the  Ups  of 
the  Holy  Child.  The  same  admiring  pride  may  be  traced  in  her 
saying  at  the  marriage  in  Cana;  the  same  loving  care  and  tender- 
ness, though  misdirected,  tries  to  draw  him  away  from  the  work 
in  which  he  was  engaged. 

Such  were  the  loving  hands  to  which  the  early  training  and 
development  of  the  Holy  Child  were  committed.  Hands,  falUble 
and  sometimes  erring,  but  pure,  holy  and  affectionate.  Training 
which  cannot  have  been  without  enormous  influence  on  the  sensi- 
tive and  sympathetic  human  mind  of  Christ. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Mary,  conscious  that  the  holy  child 
who  was  bom  of  her  was  the  Son  of  God,  "  left  it  to  God  to 
educate  the  child  who  had  been  announced  to  her  as  the  Mes- 
siah.'^ This  view  is  utterly  untenable.^  God  had  shewn  by  the 
command  to  fly  into  Egypt  that  natural  and  not  super-natural 
means  were  to  be  taken  for  bis  preservation,  and  consequently 
for  his  education  and  the  formation  of  his  character.  Even  if 
his  mother  had  conceived  such  an  idea,  which  is  incredible,  it 
would  never  have  been  possible  to  carry  it  out  in  practice.  The 
nature  of  education  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  left  untouched. 
Every  word  spoken  in  their  hearing,  every  action  done  in  their 
sight,  a  smile,  a  frown,  a  tone,  a  gesture,  all  these  things  educate 
children.  Even  had  his  mother  taken  no  direct  means  to  train 
up  her  son,  his  mind  must  still  have  received  innumerable  im- 
pressions from  her  indirect  influence.  But  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
who  notwithstanding  the  mystery  of  his  birth,  never  ceased  to 
regard  him  as  her  child,  should  not  have  used  all  means  in  her 
power  to  mould  his  plastic  mind,  and  to  teach  him  the  things 
concerning  his  Fath^,  is  to  our  minds  quite  inconceivable.  It 
is  much  more  in  accordance  with  all  the  laws  of  nature,  to  believe 
that  it  was  (humanly  speaking)  owing  to  the  unwearied  teaching 
of  his  mother  that  our  Lord  shewed  so  profound  a  knowledge 
of,  and  deep  reverence  for,  the  sacred  Scriptures.  It  is  no  un- 
warrantable fancy  to  conceive  the  holy  child  seated  at  the  feet 
of  Mary,  unrolling  the  sacred  scroll,  and  with  ever  opening 
intelligence  reading  the  wonders  of  creation  wrought  through 
his  agency,  and  the  mystery  of  the  fall  which  he  was  to  retrieve 
by  his  sufferings.  It  is  no  unwarrantable  fancy  to  believe,  that 
under  her  guidance,  be  first  became  acquainted  with  the  beau- 
tiful lyrics  of  him,  of  whom  he  was  at  once  the  Son  and  Lord. 
It  is  no  unwarrantable  fancy  to  think  of  him  listening  with 

*  Young,  The  Christ  of  History,  p.  18. 
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eager  interest  to  the  recorded  scenes  of  glory  which  awaited  his 
people^  when  under  the  theocratic  king  they  should  realize  all  the 
promises  of  ancient  prophecy.  It  is  no  unwarrantable  fancy 
to  view  him^  always  close  to  the  same  loving  side,  reading  the 
sublime  thoughts  of  IsraePs  greatest  prophet^  pondering  with 
wonder  on  the  despised  and  rejected  man  of  sorrows^  till  gradually 
penetrating  by  his  own  divine  intuition  far  deeper  than  any 
human  voice  could  teach^  the  truth  must  have  dawned  upon  his 
mind^  that  he  himself  was  the  Lamb  doomed  to  bear  the  iniquity 
of  his  people.  How  many  hours  must  the  holy  child  and  fond 
mother  have  passed  together  in  the  dim  twilight^  or  on  the 
grassy  slopes  which  lay  below  Nazareth^  or  beneath  the  cool 
shadow  of  some  stately  palm  tree^  talking  over  the  wonderful 
dealings  of  God  with  their  own  people.  How  often  he  must 
have  heard  of  the  child  given  in  her  old  age  to  their  great 
ancestress;  how  he  must  have  treasured  up  in  his  mind  with 
dim  foreshadowings  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac ;  how  often  must  the 
Virgin  have  spoken  to  him  of  Samuel,  the  child  granted  to  the 
prayers  of  Hannah,  whose  song  of  praise  Mary  herself  in  the 
first  transport  of  her  joy  and  blessedness  had  echoed.  How  to- 
gether must  they  have  triumphed  in  the  glorious  past  of  their 
people,  when  David  the  victorious  swayed  the  sceptre  in  Jeru- 
salem, or  when  the  peaceftil  Solomon  raised  to  the  God  of  Israel 
that  magnificent  temple,  which  was  to  be  to  all  nations  the  house 
of  prayer.  And  how  often  must  they  have  mourned  together 
over  the  miserable  state  to  which  the  chosen  people  had  at  that 
time  fallen,  harassed  by  the  vexatious  tyranny  of  the  cruel 
Edomite,  crushed  beneath  the  resistless  might  of  the  idolatrous 
Roman ;  and  how  must  they  have  sought  solace  by  looking  for- 
ward to  the  vision  of  the  future,  when  Messiah  should  hold  his 
peaceful  reign  at  Jerusalem  undisturbed  over  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

Nor  was  this  all.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  Virgin  would 
have  maintained  an  absolute  silence  as  to  the  wonders  attendant 
on  his  birth.  Womanly  reserve  would  at  this  period  seal  her 
lips  about  the  mystery  of  the  miraculous  conception.  But  there 
were  many  things, treasured  up  in  her  heart,  which  in  moments 
of  confidence  she  would  tell  her  child.  How  a  decree  issued  by 
Herod  forced  her  shortly  before  his  birth  to  move  from  Nazareth 
to  Bethlehem,  and  how  thus  it  happened,  that  he  was  bom  in 
the  little  town  sacred  as  being  the  birth-place  of  the  Great  King 
from  whom  he  was  descended.  How  when  weak  and  travel-worn 
she  reached  Bethlehem,  there  was  no  house  to  receive  her,  and 
she  was  fain  to  take  refuge  in  a  stable.  How  shepherds  came 
to  see  her  first-born  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  told 
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strange  wonderful  stories  of  visions  of  angels  which  they  had 
seen.  How  wise  men,  guided,  as  they  said,  by  a  star,  came  from 
the  distant  east  to  do  him  homage,  bringing  with  them  gold  and 
frankincense  and  myrrh.  How  the  aged  Simeon  had  taken  him 
in  his  arms,  and  blessed  his  mother,  and  spoken  to  her,  in  lan- 
guage that  she  understood  not,  of  a  sword  that  was  to  pierce  her 
heart.  How  the  cruel  Herod  had  sought  his  life,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  be  hurried  in  a  midnight  flight  to  Egypt  to  be  pre- 
served. These  things  Mary  must  have  told  him,  and  these  things 
must  have  influenced  his  mind.  They  must  have  stirred  up 
thoughts  within  him,  which  he  could  not  explain,  but  which 
must  very  soon  have  caused  him  a  presentiment  that  he  was  no 
common  child  of  Adam.  With  our  knowledge  of  the  perfect 
humanity  of  Christ,  and  with  the  distinct  assertion  of  the  Evan- 
gelist  before  us  that  he  grew  in  wisdom ;  it  is  simply  idle  super- 
stition, and  not  real  religious  reverence,  to  maintain  that  the 
childhood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  not  open  to  the  same 
influences  as  the  early  years  of  other  children.  In  one  point 
indeed  he  was  difierent,  for  he  was  sinless,  but  in  all  other  points 
he  was  like  them. 

There  was  other,  and  very  different  influence  at  work  beside 
that  of  his  mother — the  influence  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
It  is  not  a  point  of  much  importance  for  our  present  purpose  to 
discuss  whether  they  were  his  real  brothers  and  sisters,  the  chil- 
dren (younger)  of  his  mother.  If,  as  some  have  supposed,  they 
were  children  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife,  they  would  be  older 
than  Christ ;  if,  as  others  have  supposed,  they  were  the  children 
of  Mary  (probably  the  sister  of  the  Virgin  and  wife  of  Cleophas), 
they  might  be  either  older  or  younger;  if  they  were  uterine 
brothers  and  sisters,  or  if,  as  some  have  strangely  supposed,  they 
were  the  children  of  Joseph  by  a  later  Levitical  marriage  after 
his  marriage  with  Mary,  they  would  be  younger.  But  whether 
we  conceive  them  to  be  older  or  younger,  the  influence,  though 
it  might  vary  in  degree,  would  be  the  same  in  kind.  Of  the 
sisters  we  know  absolutely  nothing  except  their  names ;  of  the 
brethren  we  have  one  or  two  notices  which  enable  us  to  form 
some  estimate  of  their  character.  This  is  not  much  to  their 
praise.  It  is  probably  in  connection  with  them  that  the  Saviour 
first  came  into  contact  with  harshness  and  sin.  Although  after 
the  passion  we  find  them  numbered  among  the  disciples,  St. 
John  tells  us  (vii.  5)  at  a  late  period  of  his  ministry,  that  they 
did  not  believe  on  him.  Whether  their  speech  on  that  occasion  ^ 
betokens  a  sarcastic  and  envious  disposition,  or  whether  it  em- 
bodies merely  the  sentiment  of  shrewdness  and  worldly  wisdom, 
it  was  one  with  which  the  lowly  and  gentle  Saviour  could  have 
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nothing  in  common.  Yet  such  were  the  contemporaries  of  his 
childhood.  Such  were  the  persons  living  under  the  same  roof 
with  him,  coming  into  daily  and  hourly  contact  with  him,  bound 
to  him  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  natural  affection.  Here  it  is 
that  we  find  his  first  trial.  How  intensely  the  perfectly  pure 
and  loving  mind  of  Christ  must  have  suffered  by  the  contact 
with  unlovingness  and  sin,  we  who  are  sinful  can  hardly  con- 
ceive. How  deeply  this  first  (external)  knowledge  of  evil  in 
others  must  have  wrought  upon,  and  influenced  his  sensitive 
mind,  we  cannot  fathom.  The  holy  indignation  it  must  have 
moved  in  him,  and  the  deep  hatred  of  selfishness  it  must  have 
stirred  in  his  soul,  can  only  be  measured  by  that  word  spoken 
on  the  cross  (John  xix.  26),  by  which  he  withdrew  his  mother 
from  her  natural  protectors  to  consign  her  to  the  care  of  the 
disciple  whom  he  loved. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  must  doubtless  have  had  their 
share  in  the  early  development  of  the  Saviour.  We  have,  how- 
ever, no  means  of  measuring  their  influence.  Probably  com- 
pared with  home  influence  it  was  small.  The  mother  who 
watched  him  so  carefully  would  doubtless  not  encourage  a  too 
promiscuous  mingling  with  persons  whose  evil  lives  had  caused 
the  very  name  of  their  town  to  become  a  by -word.  A  thought- 
ful child,  such  as  we  know  from  St.  Luke  (ii.  .47)  the  Lord  was, 
would  of  himself  seek  solitude  and  would  withdraw  himself  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  noisy  games  and  riotous  companion- 
ship of  his  fellows.  That  Christ  however  did  mix  among  the 
circle  of  his  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance,  is  plain  from  the  nar- 
rative of  St.  Luke.  Mary  felt  no  anxiety  about  his  absence  on 
the  return  from  Jerusalem,  because  she  supposed  him  to  be  in 
another  part  of  the  pilgrim  caravan. 

Prayer  and  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must  not  be 
omitted  in  enumerating  the  influences  bearing  on  the  early  de- 
velopment of  our  Lord.  Prayer,  in  itself  subjective,  is  yet  to 
be  regarded  as  objective,  in  so  far  as  it  reacts  upon  the  mind  which 
prays  j  the  Holy  Ghost,  dependent  indeed  upon  the  receptivity 
of  the  subject,  is  entirely  an  external  influence.  That  he,  who 
in  after  life  so  frequently  sought  the  retirement  of  the  lonely 
mountain,  or  withdrew  to  the  solitary  place  apart  to  hold  con- 
verse with  his  God,  was  early  taught  by  his  mother  to  fold  hig 
Jiands  in  prayer,  we  must  believe.  Although  the  sinless  one  had 
no  need  of  forgiveness,  yet  we  know  that  he  needed  prayer,  that 
he  prayed  to  his  Father  out  of  the  deep  sense  of  the  want  which 
oppressed  his  human  nature.*     Such  prayers  could  not  but  affect 


•'  Compare  especially  Luke  xxii.  44,  with  Hebrews  v.  7. 
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his  mind.  But  it  is  not  in  such  prayers  as  these,  that  the  chief 
influence  of  prayer  upon  his  mind  is  to  be  sought  for.  Prayer 
includes  thanksgiving  and  confession  of  the  attributes  of  God. 
As  he  poured  forth  his  soul  in  holy  thanksgiving  for  the  being 
he  possessed,  the  mystery  of  that  being  would  gradually  dawn 
upon  his  mind.  As  he  confessed  the  greatness  of  Ood,  and  gave 
him  thank3  for  his  great  glory,  there  would  be  a  something  wit- 
nessing to  his  own  mind— something  not  clearly  understood,  yet 
felt  and  apprehended — ^bearing  witness  to  his  spirit  that  that 
glory  was  his  own. 

Concerning  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him  it  is 
more  difficult  to  speak.  We  know  that  this  influence  was  given 
to  him ;  we  know  that  it  was  given  to  him  in  an  ever  increasing 
measure ;  and  we  must  believe,  that  in  proportion  to  the  measure 
he  received,  was  his  knowledge  and  comprehension  of  his  divine 
personality.  But  we  must  pause;  we  are  trenching  upon  the 
borders  of  that  wonderful  mystery,  which  the  human  mind, 
while  it  bows  in  Iotc  and  adoration,  confesses  in  humility  its 
total  want  of  power  to  comprehend.  Ceasing  to  reason  and  to 
speculate,  it  is  content  to  believe  and  worship. 

It  must  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  influences 
which  have  been  alluded  to  were  suggestive  only.  The  process 
by  which  the  mind  of  Christ  reached  its  maturity  was  by  educa- 
tion, and  not  by  inducation.  It  was  most  strictly  a  developing, 
an  unfolding  of  powers  already  latent  within  him.  We  incline 
to  think,  that  this  is  always  the  case  in  every  human  mind ;  but 
it  would  be  little  less  than  blasphemy  to  think  that  it  were  other- 
wise in  Christ.  However  much  he  might  be  drawn  out  by  the 
influences — pure  or  otherwise— around  him,  it  is  certain  that  he 
received  nothing  from  them.  They  changed  nothing  in  his 
divine-human  personality.  All  light,  all  knowledge,  sdl  truth, 
all  love  dwelt  in  him ;  he  possessed  them  in  himself;  they  could 
not  be  imparted  to  him  from  without.  At  the  same  time  they 
did  not  exist  in  the  ftdness  of  after  consciousness.  At  this  early 
period  which  we  are  considering  they  were  brought  out  and 
manifested,  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others,  only  as  external 
matter  drew  them  forth.  Fire  lies  inherently  in  the  flint,  but  it 
does  not  appear  till  struck  out  by  contact  with  the  steel.  Heat 
lies  latent  in  wood  or  coal,  but  it  gives  no  warmth  till  chemical 
action  frees  it.  So  it  was  with  the  mind  of  Chnst.  All  perfec-» 
tion  dwelt  there ;  but  external  appliances  were  needed  to  bring 
latent  principles  into  positive  actions. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  external  influences  only ;  it  now 
remains  to  add  a  few  words  about  the  eflect,  which  Scripture  war- 
rants us  in  believing,  was  produced  by  these  external  influences. 
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Up  to  this  point  our  task  has  been  comparatiyely  easy.  We 
have  been  treading  hallowed  ground^  but  ground  not  altogether 
without  the  bounds  of  our  cognizance  and  experience.  Now  we 
are  entering  into  the  holiest  of  the  holy.  The  very  mind  of  Him 
who^  though  the  man  Christ  Jesus^  is  very  and  eternal  Ood^  is  to 
be  scrutinized.  We  need  not  shrink  from  the  scrutiny^  for  God's 
revelation  is  our  guide ;  but  we  must  feel  with  awe^  that  it  be« 
comes  us^  like  the  seraphim  of  Isaiah,  to  veil  our  faces  and  cry. 
Holy,  holy,  holy. 

It  is  in  this  part  of  our  subject  that  St.  Luke's  narrative 
comes  chiefly,  and  almost  exclusively,  to  our  aid.  We  must  gain 
an  insight  into  the  mind  of  the  youthful  Christ,  by  searching 
into  the  only  incident  which  we  possess  of  his  early  years.  The 
point  of  the  narrative  is  the  answer  by  our  Lord  to  his  mother's 
question,  "  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me  ?  Wist  ye  not  that  I 
must  be  in  my  Father's  house  about  his  matters  ?"  and  the  con- 
trast between  them. 

1.  Mary  had  said:  "Thy  Father  and  I;"  the  Lord  quietly, 
naturally,  almost  unconsciously,  puts  aside  the  implied  earthly 
relationship.  To  his  mother's  "thy  Father,"  he  instinctively 
opposed  his  "  my  Father."  It  is  not  likely  he  had  ever  heard 
the  story  of  the  miraculous  conception.  It  seems  more  probable, 
that  thoughts  which  had  for  some  time  been  stirring  themselves 
within  him,  had  been  kindled  into  clearness  and  vividness  by  the 
answers — we  may  well  suppose  of  a  Messianic  character — which 
he  had  received  from  the  Scribes.  It  is  further  well  worthy  of 
observation  that  the  words  are  "my  Father,"  not  the  Father,  not 
our  Father,  either  of  which,  unless  we  recognize  some  conscious- 
ness of  his  relation  to  God,  would  have  been  more  natural  under 
the  circumstances.  But  here,  as  always,  it  is  "my  Father." 
The  first  dawning  of  that  knowledge,  which  so  much  had  tended 
to  foster,  that  he  could  address  God  as  his  Father  in  a  sense 
which  it  would  have  been  blasphemy  for  any  other  child  of  Adam 
to  have  assumed ;  the  first  dawning  of  that  knowledge,  that  it 
was  unfit  that  any  other  should  be  included,  even  by  implication, 
in  that  close  communion  which  bound  the  Only-begotten  to  the 
Father. 

2.  The  artless  surprise  which  he  manifested  at  their  having 
sought  him  at  all,  and  especially  that  they  sought  him  anywhere 
Jbut  in  the  temple  of  God,  is  very  striking,  and  throws  much 
light  upon  his  habit  of  thought :  "  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
engaged  in  my  Father's  matters  ?"  On  the  one  hand,  we  see  in 
his  mind,  how  natural  it  came  to  him,  the  Son,  that  he  should 
be  occupied  in  his  Father's  matters;  on  the  other — a  circum- 
stance which  distinctly  marks  the  progressive  development  of 
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his  mind — the  almost  childish  wonder  that  his  reputed  parents 
should  not  know  this.  "  He  himself/^  to  borrow  the  words  of 
Stier/  "  had  ever  from  the  beginning  possessed  a  consciousness 
of  this  object  of  his  life,  only  as  yet  concealed  in  his  childish 
capacity ;  and  this  first  clear  disclosure  (to  be  followed  itself  by 
many  such  in  advancing  clearness  and  assurance)  seems  to  him 
at  once  as  natural,  as  if  it  had  never  been  otherwise  than  clear 
to  him."  The  whole  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  child^s  mind.  Instinct,  not  reason,  is  the  guiding 
principle.  There  is  in  him  a  consciousness,  and  on  this  consci- 
ousness he  acts,  as  children  do  act,  without  the  mind  undergoing 
any  reflective  process.  He  does  not  stop  to  think,  he  feels  that 
it  is  right  for  him  to  be  in  the  temple ;  it  is  strange  to  him  that 
everybody  else  does  not  recognize  this  fitness. 

3.  The  questioning  in  the  temple  with  the  Rabbis  is  not  un- 
childlike.  It  is  not  beyond  what  an  intelligent  child,  eager  for 
instruction,  and  expecting  to  find  it  among  the  masters  in  Israel 
pure  and  fresh  from  the  fountain,  might  very  well  do.  The 
well-known  story  of  Josephus  proves  this  to  be  true.  He  tells 
us'  that  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  being  commended  by 
all  for  the  love  he  had  to  learning,  the  high  priests  and  principal 
men  of  the  city  came  frequently  to  him,  in  order  to  know  his 
Opinion  about  the  accurate  understanding  of  points  of  the  law. 
How  much  more  reasonably  might  they  be  astonished  at  the 
understanding  and  answers  of  Him,  in  whom  dwelt  all  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Godhead  bodily.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however, 
with  some,  that  Jesus  sat  in  the  midst  as  a  teacher.  That  would 
be  contrary  to  order,  and  especially  foreign  to  his  lowliness. 
He  taught  indeed,  but  he  taught,  as  Origen  well  puts  it,  by  pro- 
posing questions  for  his  own  instruction. 

4.  He  left  the  temple  of  his  Father  to  live  in  subjection  to 
his  earthly  parents  in  their  lowly  home  at  Nazareth.  There 
eighteen  years  are  spent  in  humble  toil,  which  he  thus  blesses  and 
renders  God-like.  There  the  divine-human  consciousness  waxes 
stronger ;  He  increases  in  wisdom,  till  at  length  his  development 
is  perfected,  and  he  stands  forth,  in  the  full  consciousness  of  his 
oneness  with  God,  to  enter  upon  that  ministry  of  sufiering  and 
death  which  is  our  salvation  and  glory. 

In  conclusion,  one  trait  of  our  blessed  Lord^s  character  may 
be  specified,  in  which  his  mother's  infiuence  may  be  specially 
traced — the  gentleness  of  the  Saviour.  We  have  but  one 
example  of  human  perfection ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  why 
the  ideal  of  human  perfection  should  be  but  one.     It  is  easy  to 
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imagine  many  different  types  all  different,  yet  ail  meeting  in 
perfection ;  as  physical  beauty  is  manifold,  so  may  moral  beauty, 
even  in  its  perfection,  be  conceived  also  as  manifold.  If  we 
might  venture  to  compare  the  God-man  with  one  of  our  own 
species,  we  might  illustrate  this  by  a  comparison  between  the 
character  of  our  Lord  and  St.  Paul,  or  even  better  still,  between 
our  Lord  and  the  stern  and  relentless  Elijah,  of  the  older  dis- 
pensation.  It  is  possible  to  fancy  the  character  of  a  St.  Paul, 
or  an  Elijah,  exalted  into  a  perfect  character  retaining  all  the 
distinctive  traits  of  its  proper  idiosyncracy.  It  is  needless  to 
point  out  how  such  a  character  would  differ  from  that  presented  by 
our  Lord.  Whether  we  are  willing  to  see  in  this  difference,  and 
in  the  gentleness  of  the  Saviour,  traces  of  the  Virgin^s  influence 
or  not,  we  cannot  but  feel,  how  blessed  a  thing  it  is  for  us  that 
we  have  in  Christ  one  who  is  meek  and  lowly  in  heart;  how 
blessed  a  thing  it  is,  that  the  human  heart  of  the  God-man  can 
sympathize  fully  with  the  weaknesses  and  sorrows,  aye,  and  with 
the  temptations  and  sins  of  the  poorest  and  frailest  of  the 
children  of  earth. 

H.  N.  B. 


THE  FIBST-BOBN,  A  TITLE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Col.  i.  15.     IIpayroTo/co^  irdarj^;  Krlaeao^y — the  first-bom  of 

every  creature. 

These  words  of  the  Apostle  have  given  rise  to  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  among  the  interpreters  of  Scripture,  not  so 
much  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  themselves  taken  sepa- 
rately, as  in  regard  to  the  precise  import  of  the  expression  which 
they  combine  to  make  up. 

The  term  nrpwroroico^;,  compounded  of  irpSnof;  "first,"  and 
rlicTfo  "  to  beget"  or  "  bring  forth,"  is  uniformly  employed  by 
the  Greek  translators  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  after  them  by 
the  authors  of  the  New,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  iSd^ 
"first-born,"  or  "first-begotten:"  it  is  always  so  rendered  in  our 
English  Version ;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  dispute  as  to  its  accep- 
tation in  any  passage  except  the  one  before  us.  This  use  of  the 
term  is  unknown  to  classic  authors;  they  employ  it  with  the 
accent  drawn  forward  to  the  penult  (TrpwroTo^o?)  in  an  active 
sense,  as  applied  to  a  mother  "  bearing  her  first-bom." 

Ktutl^;,  from  /crl^fo,  "  to  build,  establish,  create,"  is  used  in 

VOL.   XIII. — NO.'  XXV.  c 
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the  classics  in  the  sense  of  "founding"  or  "settling"  cities  and 
the  like.  In  the  New  Testament,  with  the  single  exception  of 
1  Pet.  ii.  13  (where  it  seems  to  mean  an  "  appointment,"  or  "in- 
stitution "),  it  is  always  employed  in  one  of  two  senses,  just  like 
our  own  word  creation:  viz.,  either  (1)  for  the  "act  of  creating" 
itself  (as  Rom.  i.  20);  or  (2)  for  "that  which  is  created;"  as  {a) 
"any  created  thing,"  "a  creature"  (see  Eom  i.  25);  {b)  collec- 
tively, "all  creatures  together,"  "the  universe"  (as  Mark  xiii. 
19);  {c)  specially,  "intelligent  creatures,"  e.ff.,  man  (as  Mark 
xvi.  15);  {d)  with  the  adjective  tecuvof;,  in  a  moral  sense,  for 
"  renewed  man,"  "  a  new  creature."  The  context  clearly  fixes 
it  down  to  the  second  of  these  senses  {b  or  c)  in  the  passage 
before  us :  it  is  generally  considered  as  equivalent  to  t^  Trdvra 
(ver.  16). 

It  is  not  then  too  much  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that  the  literal 
translation  of  the  words  before  us,  such  as  would  at  once  be 
assigned  to  them  by  any  unbiassed  mind,  guided  solely  by 
hermeneutical  principles,  and  these  the  most  elementary  and 
axiomatical,  would  be  as  nearly  as  possible  that  given  in  our 
English  Version,  viz.,  "first-begotten,"  or  "first-bom  of  all 
creation,"  or  "of  all  creatures;"  and  if  any  one  proposed  to 
translate  them  difierently,  it  would  be  expected  that  some  very 
cogent  reasons  should  be  adduced,  and  these  likewise  founded  on 
the  admitted  laws  of  exegesis,  to  defend  any  variation  from  the 
rendering  which  so  naturally  suggests  itself.  Whether  the  words 
so  rendered  are  to  be  taken  literally  or  figuratively,  and  what  is 
the  precise  idea  conveyed  by  the  expression  as  applied  by  the 
Apostle  to  our  blessed  Lord,  are  questions  still  open,  and  will 
come  before  us  in  the  sequel. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  different 
constructions  that  have  been  put  upon  the  words,  or  the  various 
interpretations  of  the  phrase,  noticing  of  course,  at  the  same 
time,  any  departures  from  the  literal  rendering  which  may  have 
been  proposed  in  support  of  such  interpretations. 

I.  The  first  that  claims  our  attention  is  what  we  shall  desig- 
nate, for  distinction's  sake,  the  ancient  interpretation,  not  as  by 
any  means  confined  to  the  first  ages,  but  because  it  is  the  eldest 
attempt  at  an  exposition  of  the  phrase  of  which  any  traces  have 
come  down  to  us.  We  say  traces,  because  the  fathers  do  not  quote 
Scripture  in  that  precise  manner  to  which  we  are  accustomed, 
by  referring  to  chapter  and  verse  (divisions  which  had  in  their 
day  no  existence);  and,  moreover,  they  very  seldom  favour  us 
with  anything  like  a  critical  examination  of,  and  opinion  upon, 
such  passages  as  they  do  quote.  It  is  suflSciently  evident,  how- 
ever, from  their  writings,  in  which  the  person  of  Christ  is  a  topic 
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very  copiously  and  frequently  handled^  that  they  understood  the 
term,  irpcororoKo^,  to  imply  "  begotten  before/'  and  taking  the 
words  literally y  explained  the  expression  to  mean — 'that  our 
blessed  Lord  as  to  his  divine  nature,  which  they  denominated 
Logos  (the  appellation  employed  by  John  in  the  prologue  to  his 
Gospel)  was  actually,  though  of  course  supematurally,  begotten 
or  produced  from  God  the  Father,  before  any  created  being  had 
existence/*  And  this  is  the  explanation  given  of  the  phrase  by 
the  great  majority  of  orthodox  divines  and  commentators  from 
the  Council  of  14  ice  till  within  a  recent  period  {ante  ullam  rem 
creatam  genitus,  as  they  were  wont  to  expound  it).  We  do  not 
find  a  greater  display  of  scientific  exegesis  among  the  ancient 
heretics,  than  among  the  orthodox  fathers :  in  more  modem 
times,  however,  the  revivers  of  old  and  propounder  of  new 
heresies  have  shewn  considerable  ingenuity  in  their  attempts  to 
defend  their  respective  tenets  by  an  appeal  to  Scripture.  In  the 
present  instance  they  generally  adhere  to  the  literal  translation 
(as  exhibited  in  our  Version),  but  out  of  that  translation  they 
contrive  to  elicit  sentiments  very  much  at  variance  with  those 
commonly  entertained.     And  so, — 

II.  The  Arians  explain  the  expression  thus :  they  say  that 
"the  first-born  of  the  whole  creation,^'  means  'the  first-made 
creature;'*  and  in  this  they  are  supported  by  the  founder  of 
the  sect  himself,  who  applied  to  our  Lord  the  terms  KrurOeh 
(created)  and  /crla-fia  (creature).* 

III.  According  to  the  Unitarians  again, — "the  first-born  is 
of  the  order  and  number  of  those  things  of  which  he  is  the 
first-born.     Christ,   therefore,  being  styled   'the  first-bom  of 
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'  Thus  in  the  ShejpJierd  of  Hermas^  with  an  evident  aUusion  to  the  passage 
under  consideration,  it  is  said,  FiMus  quidem  Dei  omni  creaturd  cmtiquior  est 
(iii.  Sim.  9,  12).  Justin  Martyr  seems  to  be  giving  us  his  paraphrase  of  the 
words  when  he  calls  our  Lord  irpoor^roKov  rov  0€oD,  koX  irph  irdtnav  ray  Krurfidruv 
(Dial,  cum  Tryph.,  100,  as  cited  by  Burton).  So  Clement  of  Alexandria,  when 
he  says,  'H  r&y  hkay  &px^  iireiKoyicrrai  iK  rod  &€ov  rod  iu)pdrov  rpd^ri  Koi  vpb 
ctU&ywy  {Strom,  v.  f.  565,  as  cited  by  Neander).  And  Epiphanius,  with  an  express 
reference  to  this  verse  in  Colossians,  speaks  of  the  Logos  as  fiij  (rvyrinficvos  rp 
terltrei,  iX\h  frph  Krlireas  yeyeyp^/xiyos'  ob  ydtp  c?ir€  irpwr6Kriffros,  kKKk  ttptarAroKos 
{Haer.  Ixxviii.  17,  cited  by  Burton).  To  which  may  be  added  the  gloss  of  *'  the 
Apostle's  Creed  "  (so  called)  as  exhibited  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions^  which 
though  marked  by  Dr.  Bunsen  as  "doubtful,"  he  nevertheless  regards  as  "a 
scholastic  formulary ''  of  the  Ante-Nicene  period,  and  as  **  expressing,  on  the 
whole,  the  learned  consciousness  of  the  Church  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century:"  rhy  irpoyrAroKoy  ^Affi\s  Krltrews,  rhy  vph  cu<&yay  tvBoKl<f  rov  trarphs 
y€yyrt9iyra'  after  which,  in  some  MSS.,  follows  ob  KrurBivra  {Apost,  Const,  vii. 
41,  in  Bunsen's  Afialecta). 

*  e,  fl'.,  Whiston, — '*  the  first  being  which  God  created." — Primitive  Chris- 
tianity Itevised.     Vol.  iv.,  p.  113. 

*  OeX^/iari  rov  0eoO  vph  •^6vmy  koI  irpb  aX&viay  KricrOeyra.  Arius^  Ep.  ad  Alex^ 
KrUfjia  ydp  kcri  Koi  iroirifia,    lb.  TJudeia  (see  Gieseler).', 

c2 
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every  creature/  must  be  in  the  order  and  of  the  number  of  the 
creatures/' 

The  reader  needs  not  to  be  informed  what  were  the  views 
held  by  these  two  parties  in  reference  to  the  person  of  Christ. 

1.  On  the  ancient  interpretation  we  have  to  remark^  in  the 
first  place^  that  however  old  its  origin^  however  extensive  its 
popularity,  and  however  long-lived  its  reign,  it  must  be  pro- 
nounced altogether  inadmissible,  even  as  regards  the  turn  which 
it  gives  to  the  words.  There  is  but  one  way  in  which  the  term, 
7rp(i}T6TOKo^,  can  signify  ^  bom  or  begotten  before,'  and  that  is 
by  inference  from  its  only  proper  and  literal  meaning  (in  Helle- 
nistic Greek)  of ''  first-bom,"  or  "first-begotten.'^  To  denote  the 
former  then  in  any  given  instance,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be 
appropriately  used  in  the  latter  sense  also.  Thus,  we  can  say  of 
Reuben  (as  in  Gen.  xlvi.  8)  that  he  was  6  Trpanorotco^  ^loKwfi, 
'  the  first  first-born  son  of  Jacob  -/  or,  d  irpwroroKO^  r&v  vl&v 
^laxdjS,  '  the  first-bom  of,  or  among  the  sons  of  Jacob,'  as  his 
brethren,  which  of  course  implies  that  he  was  'born  before' 
them.  But  we  cannot  use  the  same  expression  (d  irpayr.  r.  v.  ^Icuc,) 
of  Noah,  to  intimate  that  he  was  born  before  the  children  of 
Israel;  nor  could  we  say  of  Nimrod,  that  he  was  d  r&v  Xava- 
vaUov  irpwTOTOKo^y  to  intimate  that  that  "mighty  hunter" 
flourished  before  the  era  of  the  Canaanites. 

Now,  in  the  expression  before  us,  the  term  can  be  said  to  be 
used  in  its  proper  signification  only  on  one  of  two  suppositions, 
either  that  our  blessed  Lord  was  no  more  than  a  creature,  or 
that  it  is  his  human  nature  merely  that  is  referred  to ;  and  as 
the  advocates  of  the  interpretation  in  question  very  properly 
deny  the  former,  and  are  as  far  as  possible  from  admitting  the 
latter,  their  interpretation  falls  to  the  ground. 

This  however  is  not  all:  if  r^  /crla-eco^  be  taken  to  mean 
'all  created  things/  it  confounds  creating  with  begetting;  and 
is  much  the  same  as  if  we  should  say  of  a  man  that  he  was  'the 
first-born  of  a  city,'  to  indicate  that  he  was  born  before  any  of 
the  houses  of  the  city  were  built ;  a  mode  of  speaking  to  which 
we  know  no  parallel,  and  a  use  of  irpomoro/co^  of  which  we  may 
safely  challenge  any  one  to  adduce  an  example  from  any  author, 
sacred  or  profane,  unless  it  may  be  as  a  mere  echo  of  its  supposed 
use  in  this  passage. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  the  fathers  of  the  first  three 
centuries,  many  of  whom  wrote  in  Greek  themselves,  must  surely 
be  allowed  to  have  been  better  judges  of  the  meaning  of  the 
Apostle's  language  than  we  can  be.  This,  however,  as  every 
scholar  knows,  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  learned  Christians 
of  those  days  were  far  more  occupied  with  philosophy  than  with 
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philology  (their  neglect  of  which  indeed  has  been  already  hinted 
at);  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  they  were  in  great 
danger  of  interpreting  Scripture  according  to  their  theology, 
instead  of  deriving  their  theology  from  Scripture. 

2.  The  Arian  interpretation,  in  common  with  the  patristic, 
is  .open  to  the  charge  of  confounding  begetting  with  creating.' 
Had  the  Apostle  meant  to  say  that  our  Lord  was  '^the  first-made 
creature/  he  would  not  have  used  the  term  irpt^oroKo^,  but 
irpayro/cTiaTO^s,  as  was  long  ago  remarked  by  Epiphanius  in  his 
work  against  heretics.* 

3.  The  Socinian  interpretation  has  this  in  its  favour,  that  it 
at  least  does  no  violence  to  the  language  of  the  Apostle.  Whether 
the  inference  it  deduces  from  the  words  is  one  to  which  they 
necessarily  lead,  is  a  point  which  we  reserve  for  future  considera- 
tion. In  the  meantime  we  may  safely  leave  its  propounders  to 
be  confuted  by  an  act  of  felo  de  se;  fpr  while  they  affirm  that 
the  expression  before  us  proves  that  Christ  was  only  a  creature, 
they  hold  that,  in  the  connexion  in  which  the  expression  occurs, 
the  Apostle  is  speaking  of  a  moraly  and  not  of  a  physical  crea- 
tion ;  the  inconsistency  of  which  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  has 
been  admirably  exposed  by  Dr.  Whitby  in  his  note  on  the  passage. 

We  have,  however,  a  second  remark  to  make,  which  applies  to 
each  of  the  interpretations  we  have  been  considering: — viz., 
that  they  are  all  at  variance  with  those  numerous  passages  of 
Scripture,  in  which  the  supreme  and  absolute  divinity  of  our 
Lord  is  either  expressly  asserted,  or  plainly  implied:  the  orthodox 
view,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  our  Lord  to  have  been  literally  be- 
gotten  as  to  his  original  nature ;  the  heretical  expositions,  as 
avowedly  representing  him  as  a  created  being.  That  this  charge 
applies  to  the  last-mentioned  interpretations,  and  is  fatal  to 
them,  will,  we  are  sure,  be  at  once  admitted  by  all  the  readers  of 
this  Journal ;  if  any  doubt  the  force  of  it  as  regards  the  former, 
we  would  recommend  to  their  attentive  perusal  the  sober  and  able 
reasoning  of  Professor  Stuart  on  the  Sonship  of  Christ,  in  the 
first  excursus  appended  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Romans,  and 
the  first  three  of  those  which  accompany  his  Commentary  on  the 
Hebrews. 

In  modem  times,  a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  sacred 
philology  and  sounder  principles  of  exegesis,  coupled  with  a 
juster  estimate  of  the  high  place  which  is  due  to  these  branches 
of  study,  have  not  been  without  their  influence  on  the  views 
taken  of  this  passage. 

*  This  Arius  constantly  and  deliberately  does.    Thns  he  speaks  of  the  Son 
as  y^wrfi^Ls  iirh  rov  xarphs  koH  irpb  al^vwv  icrurdc/f .     i^.  cut  Alex. 

•  See  note,  p.  19. 
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I.  Some,  as  Eraamus,  have  proposed  to  read  mpv^rvroKo^ 
(acuted  on  the  penult),  instead  of  nrptororoKo^  (with  the  accent 
on  the  antepenult),  and  to  translate  Hhe  first-begetter  (or  pro- 
ducer)  of  all  creatures/ 

II.  Clarke,  Macknight,  Whitby,  Schleusner,  and  after  them, 
Davidson,  Cobbin,  and  others  are  of  opinion,  that  there  is  here  a 
special  reference  to  the  privileges  which  in  ancient  times  belonged 
to  the  first-bom,  as  heir  to  his  father's  estate  (2  Chron.  xxi.  3), 
and  lord  of  his  brethren  (Oen.  xxvii.  37) ;  and  consider  the 
expression  as  equivalent  to  KXrfpovofjuy;  irdvrtov  (Heb.  i.  2),  or 
Kvpu}^  irdvrtov  (Gal.  iv.  1 ;  Acts  x.  36),  taking  the  terms  first- 
bom,  heir,  and  lord  as  synonymous. 

III.  Btorr  renders, — "of  all  created  things  the  chief;"  and 
Barnes  paraphrases  the  passage  thus, — "Among  all  the  creatures 
of  God,  or  over  all  his  creation,  occupying  the  rank  and  pre- 
eminence of  the  first-born.^' 

Yet  there  are  still  many,  as  Scott,  and  apparently  Doddridge, 
Valpy,  Bloomfield,  and  Olshausen,  who  cling  with  more  or  less 
tenacity  to  the  ancient  interpretation,  which  some  of  them  make 
a  shew  of  defending  on  philological  grounds.  Olshausen  thus 
winds  up  his  comment :  "  There  is  implied  then  in  the  name, 
the  begetting  of  the  Son  of  God  out  of  God,  in  the  beginning, 
before  all  creatures.''/ 

1.  The  proposal  to  read  nrptororoKo^  as  a  paroxytonc,  and  to 
render  it  'first  begetter,'  though  at  first  view  very  plausible, 
and  apparently  in  harmony  with  the  scope  of  the  Apostle,  will  be 
found,  on  closer  examination,  to  be  open  to  very  serious,  if  not 
insurmountable  objections.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  use  of  the 
term,  as  we  have  formerly  observed,  is  wholly  unknown  to  the 
sacred  writers.  2ndly,  when  used  by  classic  authors,  it  is  applied 
not  to  males,  but  to  females,  and  signifies  not '  begetting  for  the 
first  time,'  or  ' first-begetter,'  but  'giving  birth  for  the  first 
time ;'  nor  do  they  employ  it  as  a  noun  in  construction  with  a 
genitive  (as  would  be  the  case  in  this  instance,  according  to  the 
rendering  proposed),  but  simply  as  an  adjective  agreeing  with  its 
substantive,  as  in  the  following  passage  from  Homer : — 

—  cus  Tis  irepl  vopraxi  fii^Tfjp  : 
IT/scuTOToicov,  KiWfy^f  ov  irplv  elBuia  ToKOto, 

II.,  xvii.  5.^ 

But  even  supposing  such  a  sense  as  that  proposed  could  be  jus- 
tified by  classical  usage,  it  by  no  means  suits  the  connexion  in 

-^  £s  liegt  dann  in  dem  Namen  das  im  Anfang  Yor  alien  Creatnr  aus  Grott 
Geboren  seyn  des  8ohnes  Gottes. 

«■  Comp.  Jer.  iv.  31,  where  the  participle  of  the  cognate  verb  irponoTOK4»  is 
used  in  the  same  way  by  the  LXX.  for  Heb.,  riT^^o. 
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which  the  word  here  stands.  For,  Srdly,  it  confounds  creating 
with  begetting^  as  has  before  been  urged  against  the  ancient  and 
Arian  interpretations.  4thly,  in  speaking  of  our  Lord  as  the 
begetter  or  producer  of  all  creatures,  it  seems  altogether  incon- 
gruous to  style  him  *^r*/-begetter/  as  if  then  ^  producing  for 
the  first  time/  for  this  could  only  hold  good  of  that  which  he 
first  created.  Lastly,  such  a  rendering  makes  the  Apostle 
guilty  of  a  glaring  tautology,  and  indeed  of  making  a  statement 
the  proof  of  itself;  for  he  immediately  adds,  in  support  of  his 
assertion  (that  our  Lord  is  tt/xot.  ircur.  ktut.) — ort  iv  avr^ 
itcTUrOr)  ra  irdvra,  ^'for  by  him  were  all  things  created.'' 

2.  The  interpretation  which  makes  the  phrase  equivalent  to 
tcKrjpovofjLQf;  or  tcvpux;  Trdvrtov,  comes  much  nearer  to  the  truth, 
but  still  it  cannot  be  considered  as  altogether  satisfactory.  In 
the  first  place,  the  terms  TrpcoroTOfco^,  Kkripovofio^y  and  Kvpio^  are 
not  identical,  so  that  the  one  can  be  put  simply  for  the  other ; 
since  a  man  may  be  lord  of  that  of  which  he  is  not  heir,  and  an 
heir,  although  not  the  first-bom.  This,  however,  we  shall  sup- 
pose, is  not  maintained,  but  that  the  Apostle  has  here  in  his  eye 
the  privileges  of  the  eldest  son,  in  reference  to  which  these  three 
terms  are  synonymous.  Admitting  this,  still  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  words  'first-born,'  'heir/  and  'lord,'  can  be  used 
indifferently  the  one  for  the  other.  The  eldest  son  may  be 
styled  '  his  father's  first-born,'  or  even  '  the  first-bom  of  [i.e., 
among)  his  brethren,'  if  he  has  any;  but  not  'his  father's 
lord,'  nor  '  the  heir  of  his  brethren,'  and  least  of  all,  '  the 
first-born  of  his  father* s  estate.^  The  fact  is,  that  while  the 
terms  are  indeed  synonymous  in  so  far  as  one  may  suggest  or 
imply  the  idea  expressed  by  another,  it  is  still  necessary  that 
each  be  appropriately  used  as  regards  its  own  special  magnifica- 
tion ;  and  this  holds  good  in  Greek  as  well  as  in  English.  Sup- 
posing "  creation,"  therefore,  or  "  all  things "  {7rda-rj<;  fcria-eax: 
being  considered  as=Ta>i/  iravrayv)  to  be  here  viewed  as  the 
inheritance  of  Christ  in  virtue  of  his  being  the  Son  of  God,  we 
can  perfectly  understand  how  he  might  have  been  styled  '  Heir, 
or  Lord  of  creation,'  just  as  he  is  elsewhere  denominated 
'^  Heir  "  and  "  Lord  of  all  things ;"  but  that  he  should,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  view,  be  designated  "  the  first-bom  of  creation," 
is  a  mode  of  speaking  altogether  unique,  and  without  example 
in  any  language  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  true  we 
are  referred  to  the  expression,  dVi»  ^«5  itidi,  "first-born  of  the 
world,"*  applied  by  Rabbinical  writers  to  Jehovah  (of  which  we 
shall  afterwards  take  more  particular  notice) ;    but  this   only 

^  Erroneously  translated  in  one  commentary,  "  first-bom  of  the  Lord." 
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■ 

proves  that  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  correct  solution  of 
either  phrase.  For  how  can  that  expression  be  explained  on  the 
hypothesis  of  a  reference  to  primogeniture  ?  Whose  son,  with 
reverence  be  it  asked,  is  God  ?  or  from  whom  can  He  be  said  to 
have  received  creation  as  an  inheritance  ? 

3.  It  will,  we  think,  be  found  that  the  expositions  of  Storr 
and  Barnes  (a  similar  explanation  is  given  by  Glassius,  PhU. 
Sac,  iii.  1,  17,  but  he  does  not  keep  to  it)*  recall  us  to  the  only 
ground  that  is  really  tenable.  But  although  both  these  com- 
mentators refer  the  phrase  to  its  class,  neither  of  them  has  stated 
its  rationale,  which  is  obviously  a  point  of  fundamental  import- 
ance, not  only  to  our  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  any  expla- 
nation that  is  offered,  but  also  to  the  distinctness  of  our  concep- 
tions in  regard  to  it.  That  the  expression  is  tropical,  may,  we 
think,  be  fairly  presumed  from  a  consideration,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  the  partiality  of  the  Eastern  mind  for  figurative  language,  and 
the  influence  which  not  only  country,  but  familiarity  with  the 
style  and  idiom  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  must  have 
exerted  on  the  diction  of  the  writers  of  the  New ;  and,  on  the 
other,  from  the  formidable  objections  to  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
all  attempts  at  a  literal  rendering  are  open.  Instead,  however, 
of  simply  assuming  pro  re  nata,  and  without  warrant  from  the 
ustAS  loquendi,  that  irpwroroicof;  is  figuratively  used  for  KKrjpovofuyi 
or  the  like,  the  proper  course  seems  to  be  to  inquire,  whether 
there  is  any  well-known  Oriental,  and  especially  Hebrew  meta- 
phor, to  which  this  use  of  the  term  can  be  referred. 

Now  there  is  an  idiom  of  the  Semitic  or  Syro- Arabian  family, 
of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Hebrew  and  Arabic  particularly, 
according  to  which  the  terms  son  and  daughter,  in  construction 
with  another  noun  (or  a  pronoun)  are  figuratively  employed  to 
express  various  relations,  more  or  less  resembling  or  adumbrat- 
ing the  filial  relation,  not  only  between  persons,  but  things,  and 
even  betwixt  persons  and  things. 

1.  Between  persons  it  expresses  the  relation  of  (a)  descent ; 
as  "  sons  of  Israel  ^'  (Exodus  i.  7,  etc.)  for  ''  Israelites,^'  "  sons 
of  Ammon "  (Genesis  xix.  38,  etc.)  for  *^  Ammonites ;"  more 
widely,  "  sons  of  the  Ethiopians ''  (Amos  ix.  7)  for  '^Ethiopians,'' 
"sons  of  the  Greeks"  (Joel  iv.  6)  for  "  Greeks"  simply  (com- 
pare the  vle^  ^Axai&v  of  Homer)  ]  J  it  A  "  son  of  man,"  for 

"  man ;"  and  more  loosely  still,  ''  sons  of  the  poor  "  (Ps.  Ixxii. 
4)  for  "poor,"  "son  of  nobles"  (Eccl.  x.  17)  for  "a  noble." 
(So  in  Greek  larp&v  vlei^,  "  sons  of  physicians "  for  "  physi- 

'  To  these  names  we  should  add  that  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Henderson,  to  whose 
lectures  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  hint  of  the  view  here  offered. 
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cians ;"  ircuB&s  (nfropayv,  "  sons  of  orators,"  for  ''  orators/')  {bj 
Discipleship,  the  teacher  being  considered  as  in  loco  parentis  : 
as  "sons  of  the  prophets"  (1  Kings  xx.  35,  etc.)  for  "disciples 
of  the  prophets  "  (compare  2  Kings  vi.  21).  {c)  Subjection  ;  as 
in  2  Kings  xvi.  7  (compare  the  JEneada  of  Virgil),  (d)  Being 
the  object  of  peculiar  regard ;  as  when  the  nation  of  Israel  is 
called  by  God  his  "  son  "  (Hosea  xi.  1,  etc.) 

2.  Between  things  it  denotes  (a)  derivation,  either  real,  as 
when  a  child  is  csdled  ]tp|  ^  "a  son  of  the  womb ;"    arrows, 


•  j^j^i^     ^ 


♦Ja  ^jjIJ3\  ci>Uj    "sons  of  the  quiver,"   or  "of  the  qui- 
vers" (compare  the  gravida  sagittis  pharetra  of  Horace) ;  speech, 

isMj\\  ^\  "  the  son  of  the  lip ;"  a  word,   MjO  I^j^  *^  daughter 

of  the  voice;"  tears,  ^^^-jJl  c^Uj  "daughters  of  the  eye;"  or 

apparent,  as  when  the  morning-star  is  called  -ri^  ]a  "  son  of  the 
dawn,"  as  issuing  from  "  the  womb  of  the  morning  "  (compare 
Homer's  170)9  ripir/kveio),  {b)  Dependence;  as  when  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages  dependent  on  Heshbon  are  styled  nri^  "  her 
daughters"  (Numb.  xxi.  25),  and  so  in  similar  cases  (compare  2 
Sam.  XX.  19).  (c)  Resemblance;  as  ^i«h  ^aj^  "sons  of  flame  or 
lightning,"  for  "  eagles,"  according  to  Gesenius.     {d)  Succes- 

sion ;  as  /^l  jjjI,  "  son  of  the  day  "  for  ^^  a  day." 

3.  Between  persons  and  things  it  indicates  (a)  native-place, 
cities  and  countries  being  conceived  of  as  mothers ;  as  |^«s  ^ 
"sons  of  Zion,"  for  "  Zionites ;"  p^a^  rta  "daughters  of  Canaan," 
for  "Canaanites"  (compare  Is.  li.  17,  18).  {b)  Age,  whatever 
is  effected  in  time,  as  production,  bringing  to  maturity,  etc., 
being  ascribed  to  time;  as  rx^  rtHo  lason  ^a  "  a  son  of  five  hundred 
years,"  for  "  five  hundred  years  old."  (c)  Character,  the  indi- 
vidual being  conceived  of  as  taught  and  trained  by  the  virtues  or 
vices  which  characterise  him ;  as  ^  ]3  "  a  son  of  valour,"  for  "  a 
warrior,"  or  "a  son  of  virtue"  (1  Kings  i.  52),  for  "  a  virtuous 
man,"  Vj^I  I?  *^  a  son  of  wickedness,"  for  "  a  wicked  man"  (com- 
pare the  personification  of  wisdom  as  a  teacher  in  the  Book  of 
Proverbs),  (d)  And  so,  more  vaguely,  to  indicate  various  states 
or  conditions,  where  it  is  sometimes  not  very  easy  to  trace  the 
similitude ;  as  -when  "  a  stranger "  is  called  -tm  ^  "  a  son  of 
strangeness,"  "  one  who  has  been  anointed  "  joi$  ^  ^^  a  son  of 

oil,"  or  "  a  traveller  "  J--mJ1  ^\  '^  a  son  of  the  way,"  etc. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  use  of  the  terms  son  and 
daughter  might  pave  the  way  for  a  like  figurative  use  of  the 
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term  first-born ;  and  that  in  point  of  fact  it  was  so  employed  in 
Hebrew  can  be  established  by  unequivocal  examples.  Thus 
'^  the  first-born  of  the  poor/^  ^.rS^  (Is.  xiv.  30),  clearly  means 
"the  poorest  in  the  land,  and  "the  first-bom  of  death,'' 
m^  itoi  (Job  xviii.  13),  as  plainly  denotes  "the most  deadly  dis- 
ease,'' of  which  death  is  represented  as  the  parent. 

A  comparison  of  the  two  figures  (if  indeed  they  can  be  con- 
sidered as  distinct)  .will  further  shew  that  the  latter  is  related  to 
the  former  as  the  superlative  of  an  adjective  to  its  positive,  the 
ground  of  this  being  the  pre-eminence  of  the  eldest  son  among 
the  Jews ;  and,  accordingly,  the  positive  of  the  first  of  the 
examples  just  given  will  be  found  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  4,  already  noticed 
(1,  a)  j  while  the  Arabic  exhibits,  with  some  slight  variation, 
the  foundations  of  both,  "  diseases  "  being  styled  in  that  Ian- 

guage,  "  daughters  of  fate "  or  "  death,"  \j\x/i\  cl>\:j»   ^^^  ''* 

fi>or  mnn"  necessitatis  filius,  "  a  son  of  poverty,"  i>-WJl  ^\ 

It  thus  appears  that  the  term  -ioi,  is  figuratively  used  to  ex- 
press that  which  is  first  or  chief  in  its  own  kind.* 

A  stronger  and  more  lively  example  of  the  figure  as  descrip- 
tive of  connexion  between  persons  occurs  in  Exod.  iv.  22,  where 
Israel  is  styled  God's  "  first-born ;"  "  Israel  is  my  son,  even  my 
first-born "  (compare  Jer.  xxxi.  9) ;  phraseology  which  obvi- 
ously proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  the  nations  in  general,  as 
objects  of  the  care  and  bounty  of  him  who  is  "  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh,"  may  be  termed  '  sons  of  Grod  ;'  and  implies, 
as  was  in  point  of  fact  the  case,  that  the  Israelites  were  regarded 
by  Jehovah  with  especial  affection,  and  exalted  above  all  other 
nations  in  honour  and  privileges  (see  Deut.  vii.  6 ;  xxvi.  18,  19 ; 
Amos  vi.  1,  where  they  are  styled  trtrr  rr^,  "the  chief  of  the 
nations  ") . 

The  New  Testament  abounds  with  examples  of  the /orm«^  of 
these  figures.  Thus  Christians  are  denominated,  "sons  of  God," 
as  "  born  of  God"  (John  i.  12,  13),  as  " beloved  of  God  "  (Heb. 
xii.  5,  6),  as  "heirs  of  God"  (Rom.  viii.  17),  and  as,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  reflecting  the  divine  image  and  likeness  (Phil, 
ii.  15  with  Matt.  v.  9,  45) ;  as  resembling  Abraham  in  his  faith, 
they  are  called  "  the  children  of  Abraham  "  (who  in  his  turn  is 
called  "the  father  of  the  faithful ") ;  as  yielding  to  the  claims  of 
God  to  rule  in  their  hearts — "  children  of  the  kingdom ;"  as 
enlightened  by   saving  truth — "children   of  the  light,"   etc. ; 


*  Metaphorici  dicUwr  de  gualibet  re,  in  auo  genere  proBcipua  etprimaria,  Ges., 
Jjez.  Man, 
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while  the  nngodly,  on  the  other  hand^  are  termed — "  chUdren  of 
the  devil/'  "  children  of  this  world/'  "  children  of  darkness/'  etc. 
That  the  other  figure  had  at  least  not  become  obsolete  is  suf- 
ficiently evident  from  Heb.  xii.  23,  where  the  term  "  first-born  " 
{irporroTOKosi)  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  applied  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament to  Israel  as  a  nation,  is  transferred  by  the  Apostle  to  the 
spiritual  Israel,  of  which  the  former  was  a  type  (compare  in  this 
connexion  the  reference  in  1  Peter  ii.  9,  to  Exodus  xix.  6).'    It 


'  We  are  aware  that  this  is  not  the  view  generally  taken  of  the  expression, 
which  is  explained  hj  some,  as  Macknight,  referring  to  Old  Testament  usage, 
of  the  "  pious  Israehtes  of  all  ages  ;"  by  others,  as  Calvin  and  Stuart,  of  "  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  Church  at  different  periods  of  her  history,  as 
patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  martyrs." 

In  regard  to  the  former  of  these  opinions,  we  would  ask  whether  the  separct- 
Hon  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  which  has  been  abolished  on  earth  is  to  be  per- 
petuated in  heaven  ?  or,  if  this  inference  be  disclaimed,  whether  it  is  likely  that 
th^Apostle,  (we  here  assume  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Epistle  referred  to,)  in  a 
treatise  designed  for  the  use  of  Jewish  Christians,  the  grand  aim  of  which  is  to 
shew  that  the  Levitical  dispensation  has  been  superseded  by  a  better,  should 
have  intended  to  draw  a  distinction,  in  terms  so  marked  and  invidious,  between 
those  of  Jewish  and  €tentile  extraction,  among  the  members  of  the  Church 
above  ?  If  again  we  adopt  the  other  explanation,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the 
patriarchs,  etc.,  should  be  represented  as  forming  a  separate  iKKKificrlay  or  why  it 
should  be  affirmed  of  them  in  particular,  that  they  **  are  written  in  heaven." 

Many  of  the  older  commentators,  indeed,  extend  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  to 
the  whole  body  of  the  elect  indiscriminately.  But  this,  in  common  with  the 
two  preceding  interpretations,  is  open  to  the  objection  of  confounding  tipo 
dosses  separately  specified  in  the  same  verse,  viz.,  *'  the  church  of  the  first-bom 
which  are  written  in  heaven,"  and  "  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;"  for 
if  the  latter,  as  Macknight  supposes,  embraces  "  all,  in  every  age,  who  have 
feared  Qod  and  wrought  righteousness,"  then  it  must  include  the  former,  whe- 
ther that  be  restricted  to  Jews,  or  to  the  most  distinguished  saints  of  aD  countries 
and  times ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  former  of  these  expressions  describes 
the  Church  universal,  it  must,  paripassH,  comprise  those  denoted  by  the  latter. 

It  is  indeed  astonishine  how  the  very  obvious  antitJiesis  between  what  is  pre- 
dicated of  the  one  class,  that  they  **  are  written  in  heaven,"  and  the  description 
of  the  other  as  **  spirits  made  perfect,"  should  have  been  so  generally  overlooked 
by  interpreters ;  and  that  they  should  so  easily  have  got  over  the  difficulty  of 
its  being  affirmed  of  persons  supposed  to  be  in  heaven  themsehjes,  that  they  were 
uyritten  in  heaven.  We  have  doubtless  some  very  plausible  reasoning  in  defence 
of  such  an  incongruity,  as  '*  that  heaven  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  represented  as  a 
city,  and  that  the  words  in  question  simply  indicate  the  fact  of  citizenship;''^ 
which,  although  so  far  good,  does  not  remove  the  difficulty.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  the  equivalent  phrase,  "  written,"  or  "  having  one's  name  written  in 
the  book  of  life,"  is  never  used  to  describe  the  (idual  inhabitants  of  the  heavenly 
world ;  on  the  contrary,  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  dif- 
ferent passages  where  it  occurs,  will  find,  that  in  every  case  it  is  applied  to  par- 
ties either  then  on  earth  (Luke  x.  20 ;  Phil.  iv.  3  ;  Rev.  iii.  5 ;  xiii.  8 ;  xvii.  8  ; 
zxii.  19),  or  at  least  only  cibout  to  enJter  heaven  (Rev.  xx.  15 ;  xxi.  27) ;  enrolment 
in  the  nook  of  life,  or  as  a  citizen  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  being  in  fact,  as  all 
Scripture  (see  in  particular  Rev.  xiii.  8 ;  xvii.  8)  proclaims,  antecedent  to,  and, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  the  passport  of  admission  there.  Professor  Btuart,  sensible 
of  this,  and  apparently  admitting,  what  we  suppose  nobody  will  dispute,  that 
the  two  expressions  are  substantiaUy  the  same  in  import,  thinks  he  sees  a 
ground  for  the  distinction  which  he  makes  (viz.,  that  the  former  refers  to  per- 
sons already  in  heaven)  in  the  difference  of  the  phraseoloy  employed ;  kwoypJupm 
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is  transferred  however^  not  merely  as  a  proper  name  or  title^  but 
as  even  still  more  appropriate  to  the  latter  on  their  own  account. 

being  ased  in  the  passage  before  ns,  bat  ypdpa  in  all  the  others  referred  to. 
This,  however,  is  lutogether  illnsory.  Every  scholar  knows  how  often  in  the 
classical  langaages  the  simple  verb  is  interchanged  with  its  compaunda,  as  in  thia 
very  instance,  kroypd^ty  and  ypd^tiy  rtva  (see  Xen,,  Cyrop.^  iv.  3,  21),  being 
both  used  in  the  sense  of  *^  enrolling/'  The  former  is  indeed  the  more  nsnal ; 
the  frequency  with  which  the  latter  is  found  in  the  New  Testament  (generally 
however  with  the  addition  of  rh  dvofAo)  being  doubtless  due  to  the  circumstance, 
that  it  had  already  been  hallpwed  by  the  usage  of  Old  Testament  poets  and 

prophets  (see  Ps.  Ixix.  28 ;  Is.  iv.  3 ;  where  the  LXX.  render  3n^  by  ypdpt^). 
Besides,  had  the  professor  turned  to  Luke  ii.  1 — 6,  he  would  have  found  that 
iaroypA^  is  there  used  by  the  evangelist  of  the  registering  of  persons  in  districts 
and  cities  to  which  by  tribe  and  family  they  baonffed,  out  where  they  did  not 
(usually)  reside. 

It  seems  to  have  been  generally  overlooked  that  the  Apostle  is  not  here 
describing  heaven  and  its  inhabitants,  but  contrasting  the  old  dispensation  with 
the  new;  the  symbol  of  the  one  being  *^  Mount  Sinai/'  and  of  the  other  "  Moont 
Zion  "  or  '*  Jerusalem,"  and  so  denominated  '^  the  heavenly  (not  *  the  new ') 
Jerusalem  "  (precisely  as  in  Gal.  iv.  24 — 27) ;  and  it  would  be  strange,  if  in  an 
enumeration  of  the  privileges  to  which  those  living  under  the  latter  **  are  come," 
he  should  have  omitted  fefiowship  with  the  company  of  believers  on  earth.  Nor 
ean  we  help  thinking,  that  under  the  phraseology  employed  there  lurks  a  de- 
signed contrast  between  the  Christian  Cnurch  and  that  **  which  was  in  the  wil- 
derness ;"  the  latter — having  a  common  ritual  and  sanctuary,  and  identical  with 
the  nation  itself — ^being  at  once  recognisable  as  a  concrete  and  well  defined  whole, 
and  so  styled  in  their  own  Scriptures  irpwriroKos^  in  the  singular ;  the  former — as 
an  aggregate  of  individuals  possessing  a  particular  character,  which  may  never- 
theless be  counterfeited,  belonging  to  every  nation  under  heaven,  and  differing 
from  each  other  in  innumerable  outward  and  minor  circumstances — standing  forth 
in  all  its  purity  and  completeness  to  the  eye  of  omniscience  alone,  and  so  de- 
scribed by  the  Apostle  as  ^icicXifO'la  vpcaroriKwv^  in  the  plural ;  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  one  (as  remarked  by  Bengel),  being  duly  entered  in  the  public 
registers,  but  those  of  the  other  represented  as  written  in  the  archives  of 
heaven. 

That  it  is  not  under  this  designfttion,  but  under  that  of  *^  the  spirits  of  the 
just"  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  saints  of  the  former  dispensation  (of  whom 
the  Church  above,  in  the  Apostle's  time,  chiefly  consisted)  is  further  evident 
from  the  latter  being  descnoed  as  "  made  perfect."  The  original  term  (rcre- 
\€wiUvw)  of  which  the  rendering  in  our  version  is  apt  to  lead  to  an  incorrect 
conception,  occurs  in  eight  passages  of  this  Epistle,  besides  the  one  before  us ; 
in  none  of  them  with  reference  to  moral  perfection^  as  we  speak,  but  always  in 
the  sense  of  *^  making  complete,"  or  **  being  made  complete"  in  respect  to  some 
contemplated  end  or  object,  what  that  object  is,  being  determined  by  the  con- 
text. Now,  as  the  Apostle  concludes  the  previous  chapter,  in  which  he  has 
been  discoursing  concerning  the  influence  of  faith  on  the  characters  of  **  the 
righteous  "  under  the  ancient  economy,  by  saying  that  they  **  received  not  the 
promise,  Gk>d  having  provided  some  better  thing  tor  us,  that  they,  without  us, 
should  not  be  made  perfect,*^  or  "  complete  "  (chap.  xi.  39,  40),  we  cannot 
resist  the  conviction  that  it  must  be  the  same  *^just  men  "  of  old  to  whom  he 
here  refers,  in  speaking  of  the  new  economy,  as  now  *^  made  complete  "  (in 
respect  to  the  ground  of  their  justification  at  least)  by  the  accomplishment  of 
"  the  promise  "  in  the  offering  up  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all,  according  to  chap. 
X.  14,  q.v. 

Long  after  we  had  been  led  to  this  view  of  the  passage,  we  were  g^tified  to 
find  that  it  had  been  the  support  of  the  learned  Dr.  Owen  (see  his  Comm.  on  tAe 
Hebrews), 
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For  it  is  clear  that  mankind  in  general  may  be  denominated 
"  Sons  of  God/'  and  that  on  various  grounds :  e,  g,,  as  the  crea* 
tures  of  his  hand,  and  objects  of  his  care,  in  which  sense  we 
find  the  term  applied  to  Adam  in  the  table  of  our  Lord's  genea- 
logy (Luke  iii.  38),  and  to  the  race  at  large  by  the  Apostle, 
quoting  from  Aratus  or  Cleanthes  (Acts  xvii.  28;  comp.  Mai. 
ii.  10),  and  because  treated  by  him  as  children  in  his  goodness  to 
them,  and  the  honour  he  has  put  upon  them  above  the  lower 
orders  of  creation  (comp.  Psalm  viii.)  When  Christians,  there- 
fore, as  here,  are  entitled  "the  first-born  (among  men),''  their 
pre-eminence  over  the  rest  of  mankind, — as  the  objects  of  God's 
distinguished  favour,  and  exalted,  singly  and  severally  (through 
connexion  with  their  head),  to  the  dignity  of  "  kings  and  priests 
unto  God," — is  thereby  indicated. 

This  however  is  not  all.  The  Apostle  had  before  him  an 
example  of  the  application  of  the  same  figure  to  the  Messiah 
himself  in  Psalm  Ixxxix.  28  (27), — "I  will  make  him  first-born, 
the  highest  of  the  kings  of  the  earth."  That  |V»»  has  here  the 
meaning  which  we  have  assigned  to  it,  must  be  admitted  by  every 
Hebrew  scholar ;  the  superlative  of  an  adjective  in  that  language 
being  simply  the  pdsitive  limited,  either  by  the  article  prefixed 
as  ]y»rr  (Gen.  xl.  17),  or,  as  in  the  passage  before  us,  by  a  follow- 
ing genitive,  "irob  ]y»  (for  every  tyro  knows  that  the  participle  J  is 
the  sign  of  that  case,  and  not  of  the  comparative  degree,  as  our 
translators  have  rendered  it)  :"*  but  since,  agreeably  to  the  laws 
of  Hebrew  poetry,  n^^a  in  the  first  clause  answers  to  |^  in  the 
second,  it  follows  that  the  former  is  also  a  superlative,  referring 
to  priority,  not  in  time,  but  in  rank,  and  therefore  so  far  corre- 
sponding with  the  figurative  use  of  the  term  which  we  have  been 
considering.  If  the  primary,  though  subordinate,  reference  of 
the  verse  to  David  (comp.  1  Chron.  xiv.  17;  and  see  Rosenmiiller 
and  Hengstenberg  in  loc.)  be  admitted,  we  shall  have  an  addi- 
tional argument  to  prove  that  n^^  is  here  to  be  taken  metqphori^ 
cally,  that  prince  being,  in  fact,  the  youngest  of  his  family.  The 
genitive  of  the  comparison  indeed  is  not  expressed,  that  being 
left,  as  in  Exodus  iv.  22,  to  be  inferred  by  the  reader.  If  we 
are  to  follow  Michaelis  (Reges  Hebraei  vocant  filios  Dei :  Rex 
maanmus  videtur  esse  primogenitus  horum  filiorum  Dei),  we  must 
borrow  the  genitive  of  the  second  clause,  and  supply,  "of 
kings."  This,  however,  would  be  rather  a  repetition  than  a 
parallel;  and  as  the  term  is  put  by  the  Psalmist  in  the  most 
absolute  manner,  we  think  we  are  warranted  in  taking  it  in  the 

"*  If  the  reader  have  any  lingering  doubts  on  this  head,  let  him  compare  the 
oonstrnction  of  j^tdin  in  Genesis  zxy.  25,  with  that  in  2  Samuel  xix.  21  (20)  • 
See  also  Ges.  Heb.  Gram.^  g  117,  2. 
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most  comprehensive  sense,  as  implying  that  the  Messiah  would 
be  the  "first-born/'  or  'chief  of  all  (whether  more  or  less 
exalted)  who  on  any  ground  might  be  designated  'sons  of  God;' 
the  particular  idea  of  dignity  involved  in  the  relation  of  sonship 
(comp.  Hebrew  iii.  6)  being  brought  out  more  explicitly  in  the 
second  clause.* 

We  might  therefore  at  once  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
term  is  here  used  in  the  same  metaphorical  sense.  On  examina- 
tion, however,  we  think  it  will  be  found  not  only  that  it  is  so  used, 
but  that  it  was  probablyborrowed  by  the  Apostle  from  the  Psalm 
referred  to.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  main  topic  of  the  Apostle 
and  that  of  the  Psalmist  are  the  same,  viz.,  the  glory  and  dignity 
of  Christ.  2ndly.  If  the  position  be  admitted  that  -\^D|i,  as  put 
absolutely,  is  to  be  understood  universally  in  the  Psalm,  then 
the  Apostle,  in  denominating  our  Lord  ''  the  first-born  of  every 
creature,^'  can  only  be  regarded  as  adding  the  appropriate  and 
legitimate  supplement ;  since  to  say  that  Christ,  who  is  God,  is 
"  the  first-bom,"  or  '  the  chief  of  all,'  i.  e.,  '  of  all  beings,' 
and  that  he  is  ''the  first-born  of  all  creatures,^'  are  perfectly 
equivalent  expressions,  there  being  none  but  creatures  with 
whom  he  can  be  compared. 

Nor,  viewed  in  this  light,  is  it  difGicult  to  see  its  appropriate- 
ness. For,  from  what  has  been  said  of  metaphorical  sonship,  it 
is  manifest  that  all  creatures,  or  at  least,  what  is  sufficient  for 
our  purpose,  all  intelligent  creatures  may,  on  some  ground  or 
other,  be  styled  'sons  of  God.'  Nor  is  this  only  conceivable, 
but  quite  in  accordance  with  Scriptural  usage.  Thus,  holy 
angels  are  called  "sons  of  God"  (Job  i.  6;  ii.  1 ;  etc.),  especially 
perhaps  on  account  of  the  excellence  and  dignity  of  their  nature 
(comp.  Heb.  i.  4  with  ii.  6)  in  which  they  resemble  God;  and 
those  among  men  who  fear  God,  and  bear  his  image,  are  distin- 
guished by  the  same  title  from  those  who  fear  him  not  (Gen.  vi. 
1 ;  Luke  XX.  36;  Bom.  viii.  14,  etc.,  see  p.  26).  Nor  is  its  use 
confined  to  those  possessed  of  a  particular  character.  It  is 
applied  to  kings  or  magistrates  (Psalm  Ixxxii.  6 ;  comp.  Psalm 
ii.  6,  7,  where  there  seems  to  be  a  tacit  allusion  to  this)  simply 
in  virtue  of  their  office,  as  having  authority  under  God  over 
other  men  (Bom.  xiii.  1,  2);^  also,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to 

•  So,  e.  g.f  when  it  is  said,  Psalm  xviii.  31 : — 

"  For  who  is  Ood  save  the  Lord  ? 
Or  who  is  a  rock  save  our  God  ?" 

where  we  cannot  affirm  that  "  God,"  in  the  first  clause,  means  nothi'ng  more 
than  "  a  rock  "or  *  protection ;'  but  only  that  that  is  the  aspect  of  Jehovah's 
character  which  the  writer  had  specially  in  his  eye  at  the  time. 

<*  Compare  the  Hioytvets  fioffiKrifs  of  Homer,  where  the  idea  is  the  same ;  *^  as 
ordained  and  upheld  by  Zeus,  not  as  if  acttmU^  his  offspring  "  {Posbow). 
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mankind  at  lai^e  (as  ib  Acts  xvii.  28)  not  only  as  the  creatures 
of  Jehovah's  hand^  and  supported  by  his  care^  but  godlike  in  their 
rational  and  moral  endowments.  And  on  whatever  ground  of 
pre-eminence  or  worth  any  creature  may  be  styled  a  'son  of 
God/  it  is  clear  that  on  the  same  or  similar  grounds  our  Lord 
is  superior  to  that  creature^  and  may  therefore  be  termed  '  the 
first-born  of  them  all/  The  words  irdarf^  Kriaefa^  may  indeed 
be  intended  to  comprise  every  order  of  creatures ;  for  even  irra- 
tional  and  inanimate  things  (such  as  the  heavenly  bodies)  might 
without  extravagance  be  viewed  as  the  sons  of  God^  having  been 
not  only  made  by  him^  but  regarded  by  him  with  complacency^ 
since  he  pronounced  them  ''good''  (Gen.  i.  31)^  also  as  bearing 
the  impress  of  his  power,  wisdom^  and  goodness^  and  so  manifest- 
ing his  glory  to  the  higher  orders  of  beings  (Psalm  xix.^  cxlviii.)^ 
We  do  not  however  insist  upon  this  in  the  absence  of  any  clear 
Scriptural  example/  because  the  superiority  of  Jesus  Christ  over 
the  lower  orders  of  creation  obviously  follows  as  an  inference  i 
fortiori  from  the  assertion  of  his  supremacy  over  all  intelligent 
creatures;  while  we  can  scarcely  imagine  the  sacred  writer 
formally  instituting  such  a  comparison  as  the  former.  Storr^ 
however,  thus  renders, — rerum  omnium  creatarum  princeps 
(opusc.  ii.) 

Further,  we  venture  to  think  that  an  examination  of  the  other 
passages  in  which  this  term  (TrpfororoKOf;)  is  fq)plied  to  our  Lord, 
those  which  manifestly  refer  to  earthly  relationship''  excepted, 
will  shew  that  in  all  of  them  it  is  used  in  the  same  figurative 
sense,  and  will  furnish  additional  evidence  that  the  phraseology, 
wheth^  as  used  by  Paul  or  John,  has  been  derived  from  the 
source  which  has  been  indicated  {viz.  Psalm  Ixxxix.) 

(i.)  That  which  naturally  claims  our  first  attention  is  the 
eighteenth  verse  of  this  same  chapter  (Col.  i.),  where  our  Lord 
is  denominated  irpiaroTOKo^  iic  r&v  v€Kp&v,  literally,  "  the  first- 
born from  the  dead." 

The  generally  received  opinion  in  regard  to  this  expression 
seems  to  be,  that  it  signifies  "the  first  that  rose  from  the  dead/^ 
which,  not  being  historically  true,  is  reconciled  with  fact  by  the 
addition,  'to  die  no  more,'  and  supported  by  an  appeal  to 
1  Cor.  XV.  20.  On  this  we  remark,  1st,  that  it  has  very  much  the 
appearance  of  a  forced  explanation,  and  is  altogether  hypothetical, 
unless  it  can  be  shewn,  which  we  question,  that  'to  be  bom  from 

'  8o  we  speak  of  a  work,  e.g.,  &  poem,  as  the  child  of  its  author. 

f  Job  xxxyiii.  28,  is  sometimes  thus  explained,  as  if  the  Almighty  there 
represented  himself  as  FcOher  of  the  rain,  but  we  think  erroneously ;  preferring 
with  Scholtens  to  take  the  interrogation  as  a  virtual  negative. 

*'  Viz.,  Matt.  i.  25 ;  Luke  ii.  7. 
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the  dead/  is  ever  uaed^  either  in  Greek  ot  Hebrew^  for  '  being 
raised  to  life  /  and  even  then  we  should  still  require  authority 
for  the  limitation  implied  in  the  supplement  proposed.  2ndly9 
It  does  not  harmonize  well  with  the  context :  for  the  topic  of 
the  Apostle  is  the  excellence  and  dignity  of  Christ;  and,  after 
having  celebrated  him  as  the  image  of  God,  the  chief  of  all 
creation,  the  maker  and  upholder  of  the  universe,  and  head  of 
the  Church,  it  would  surely  be  a  remarkable  instance  of  anti- 
climax, and  altogether  a  lowering  of  the  subject,  to  speak  of  his 
being  "  the  first  to  rise  from  the  dead/' 

The  passage  adduced  from  1  Cor.  is  by  no  means  parallel. 
The  term  ^'  first-fruits''  {o'''rapj(rj)  is  not  equivalent  to,  nor  inter- 
changeable with  '^  first-bom."  Moreover,  the  Apostle  is  not 
there  discoursing  of  the  dignity  of  Christ,  but  of  the  final  and 
glorious  resurrection  of  his  people  (comp.  verse  44),  of  which  he 
describes  that  of  their  head  and  representative  as  the  precursor 
and  pledge.  This,  however,  it  could  not  be  unless  it  preceded 
theirs;  whence,  with  an  allusion  perhaps  also  to  the  moral  fitness 
of  such  precedence  (the  resurrection  of  the  members  being  in 
fact  dependent  upon  that  of  the  head,  see  John  xiv.  19;  1  Thess. 
iv.  14),  he  adds,  v.  23,  "  Every  man  in  his  own  order ;  Christ 
the  first-fruits,"  etc. 

But  if  we  take  irptoroTOKo^  here  in  the  same  sense  as  in  verse 
15,  a  meaning  is  educed  alike  suitable  to  the  connexion,  and 
agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  Scripture, — ^' chief  of  all,  after  he 
rose  from  the  dead."'  Every  attentive  reader  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment must  have  observed  how  frequently  our  Lord's  exaltation 
is  alluded  to  both  in  the  preaching  and  writings  of  the  apostles^ 
in  connexion  with,  and  as  consequent  upon  his  rising  again  from 
the  dead  (as  Acts  ii.  32,  33,  36;  iii.  13,  15;  iv.  10,  11;  v.  30, 
81;  X.  40,  42;  xiii.  30,  32,  33;  xvii.  31;  Eph.  i.  20;  1  Peter 
i.  21 ;  Kev.  i.  18);  for  his  elevation  to  the  throne  was  the  reward 
of  that  work  (Phil.  ii.  8;  Heb.  ii.  9;  with  Rev.  iii.  21)  of  which 
his  resurrection  was  the  triumphant  consummation  (Rom.  iv. 
25  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  14).  There  are  two  passages  in  particular  where 
this  connexion  and  sequence  are  referred  to,  in  language  so  closely 
analogous  to  the  expression  before  us  as  scarcely  to  leave  further 
room  for  doubt. 

The  first  of  these  is  Acts  xxvi.  23,  el  iraOriTof;  6  Xpurro^,  el 
wp&TO^  ef  dva^TTcureoDf;  veKpwv  <^a>9  fieKKei  KararfyeXKecv  r^  Xo^, 
K.T.\.  How  the  rendering  of  the  second  clause  of  this  verse 
in  oiur  English  Bible  could  be  extracted  from  the  original,  or 

'  Storr  renders,  postgwun  princ€p8  a  mortuis  excitatus  fuit ;  but  mixes  np  dif- 
ferent ideas,  explaining  princes  aa^s^primut  et  prasttanUisimite  aiq.  exemptar 
(loc.  cit.) 
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where  our  translators  found  it  written  in  ^^Moses^^  or  any  one  of 
"the  prophets/^  that  "Christ  should  be  the  first  that  should  rise 
from  the  dead/^  has  often  been  to  us  matter  of  surprise.  There 
are  frequent  references,  however,  in  the  prophetic  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament,  not  only  to  the  suflferings  of  the  Messiah, 
but  also  to  the  ''  glory  which  should  follow ;"  of  which  we  have 
a  remarkable  instance  in  Psalm  ii.,  where  it  is  affirmed  that  the 
"counsels"  of  the  "kings  and  rulers  of  the  earth  against  the 
Lord^s  anointed  "  (ver.  2),  by  which  the  New  Testament  teaches 
us  to  understand  the  cabals  which  resulted  in  his  death  (Acts  iv. 
25 — 27),  would  be  impotent  to  frustrate  the  "decree,"  "Thou 
art  my  Son,"  etc.,  which,  according  to  the  same  inspired  authority 
(Acts  xiii.  33),  was  "fulfilled"  when  God  "raised  him  up  again" 
from  the  dead :  for  that  decree,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
some  peculiarities  in  its  phraseology,  is  unquestionably  a  public 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  Jehovah  of  the  Messiah  as  his 
"  Son,"  and  therefore  coincident  with  the  accession  of  the  latter 
to  all  the  honours,  privileges,  and  power  to  which  in  that  unique 
capacity  he  was  entitled.  Accordingly,  what  Paul  declares  that 
he  taught  in  accordance  with  "Moses  and  the  prophets"  is, 
'^That  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that,  as  chief  after  his  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead,^  he  should  shew  light  (or  announce  glad 
tidings)  to  the  people  and  to  the  Gentiles "  (compare  Eph.  ii. 
17).  Here  el  is  for  ort,  because  the  facts  were  controverted  by 
the  Jews;**  Trpmro^  is  "chief,"  as  in  1  Tim.  i.  15,  and  anarthrous 
as  a  superlative, ""  as  in  Matth.  xx.  27 ;  xxii.  38,  etc.;  e/c  "  from 
the  time  of"  =  "  after,"  as  in  the  phrase  eK  tovtov  ("passim),  ifc 
76ve^9  (Hdt.  iii.  33),  etc  ttoW^?  r^a-vxl^^  (Hdt.  i.  86),  e^  '^fiepa^ 
(2  Peter  ii.  8),  etc.;"'  and  for  the  connexion  between  Christ^s 
being  made  "chief"  and  his  "shewing  light,"  or  commanding 
the  Gospel  to  be  preached  to  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews  (foretold, 
Isa.  xlix.  6),  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  Matt,  xxviii.  18,  19,  "All 
power  is  given  unto  me ...  go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations," 
etc.  It  also  completes  the  correspondence  between  this  passage 
and  Col.  i.  18,  that  the  Apostle  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  "recon- 
ciliation "  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  immediately  subsequent  verses 
of  that  chapter  (20,  21,  26,  27). 

The  other  passage  is  Rom.  i.  4,  tov  6pia'0€vro(;  vlov  Qeov  iv 
Bvvdfjbec  .  .  .  €^  avaa-rdaeto^  vcKp&v,  "  who  was  appointed,"  or, 
according  to  others,  "declared  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  after 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead."''     Although  the  relevancy  of 

'  Postquam  primtis  resurrexerit  (Storr.  loc.  oit.) 

"  See  Green's  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament^  p.  53  (ii.  6),  note. 

"  Tbid.^  p.  177  (iv.  3).  •"  See  also  Passow  on  the  preposition. 

'  So  Luther  rightly, — Seit  der  zeit  er  auferstanden  ist  von  den  Todten, 
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the  citation  is  not  entirely  dependent  on  the  precise  shade  of 
meaning  assigned  to  opiadevro^,  we  cannot  help  expressing  onr 
surprise  that  so  great  a  host  of  expositors,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  should  have  adhered  to  the  view  expressed 
in  our  translation  {*' declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God — by  his 
resurrection'^),  notwithstanding  their  own  candid  avowal  that 
'^no  passage  in  which  the  verb  {opi^co)  means  directly  decla* 
rare,  ostendere,  is  to  be  found  either  in  profane  or  scriptural 
writers''  (Olsh.  in  loc),  and  the  unusualness,  to  say  the  least,  of 
the  sentiment  thus  educed,  as  already  noticed  by  Professor 
Stuart.  How  is  this  preference  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Olshausen 
maintains  that  ''from  the  connexion,  it  is  manifestly  not  the 
decree  of  God,  but  the  proof  before  men  of  Christ's  divine  Son- 
ship  that  is  here  in  question."  But  where  is  the  evidence  of 
this?  He  offers  none;  and  to  an  unsophisticated  reader,  the 
Apostle  would  appear  to  be  simply  describing  Him  whose  ser- 
vant he  had  just  announced  himself  (verse  1)  to  be.  Besides, 
the  raising  of  our  Lord  from  the  dead  was  not  displayed 
•'before"  the  world,  and  could  never  of  itself  huYe  forced  upon 
men  a  conviction  of  his  divinity,  not  being  a  direct  proof  of  that 
truth.  It  is  not  thus  that  Peter  "proves"  that  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  God,  but  by  referring  to  the  voice  which  came  from 
heaven,  by  which  he  was  expressly  "declared"  to  be  so  (2  Peter 
i.  16,  17;  compare  similar  proofe  in  Luke  i.  32,  35;  Matt.  iii. 
17) .  Nor  is  it  to  such  evidence,  but  to  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures, that  Paul  himself  appeals  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(chap,  i.)  And  yet  it  is  mainly  on  the  strength  of  this  unsup- 
ported and  even  improbable  assumption,  that  the  learned  German 
assumes  for  opi^o)  the  otherwise  unexampled  signification  of 
"  prove."  ("  It  must  mean,"  he  says,  "  in  the  present  passage,  in 
accordance  with  the  connexion,  to  prove  or  present,^') 

The  chief  reason,  however,  for  this  preference  seems  to  be 
the  difficulty  of  the  sense  furnished  by  taking  the  verb  here  in 
its  usual  and  accredited  acceptation  ("to  appoint"),  as  seeming 
to  imply  that  Jesus  was  not  the  Son  of  God  before  his  resurrec- 
tion, and  that  he  was  so  only  by  divine  appointment.  On  this  we 
would  simply  remark,  without  entering  into  theological  discus- 
sion at  present,  that  before  admitting  the  force  of  the  objection, 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  inquire  if  the  sense  referred  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  and  whether  such 
inferences  are  fairly  deducible  from  it.  For,  if  so,  what  are  we 
to  make  of  the  statement  of  Peter,  who,  after  testifying  to  the 
fact  of  the  resurrection,  assures  his  hearers,  "that  God  hath 
made  [hrol7i<Te)  that  same  Jesus,  whom  ye  have  crucified,  both 
Lord  and  Christ'^  (Acts  ii.  36)?     Is  the  difficulty  greater  than 
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that  of  the  language  of  Psalm  ii.^  which  according  to  inspired 
interpretation,  as  we  have  seen,  represents  our  Lord  as  begotten 
at  his  resurrection  ?  Is  it  of  no  account  that  the  announcement 
in  that  Psalm,  "Thou  art  my  son,  etc/^  is  described  by  the 
Messiah  himself  as  a  "decree,^'  or  appointment?  or  are  the 
objectors  prepared  to  explain  away  the  force  of  pn,  as  they  do 
that  of  opiaOeifi ;  there  being  no  instance,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
of  the  Hebrew,  any  more  than  the  Greek  term  being  used  in  a 
sense  simply  declaratory?  Is  it  not  said  in  the  prophets,  "I 
will  be  his  Father,  and  he  shall  be  mj  Son^^  (2  Sam.  vii.  14)? 
And  does  not  the  Apostle  himself,  in  quoting  these  two  last 
passages  in  proof  of  the  dignity  belonging  to  Christ  as  '^the 
Son  of  God,^^  speak  of  Him  as  "  made  {y€v6fjL€vo<;,  as  in  Bom. 
i.  8)  so  much  better  than  the  angels,  as  he  hath,  by  inheritance 
obtained  a  more  excellent  name  {viz,,  that  of  the  'the  Son') 
than  they ''  (Heb.  i.  4)  ? 

It  is  to  he  observed,  moreover,  that  our  Lord  is  not  here 
said  simpHciter  to  have  been  appointed  "Son  of  God,''  but 
"  Son  of  God  with  power,"  which  as  mediator ,  it  must  be 
admitted  he  was  not  before.  And  this  corresponds  so  exactly 
with  his  own  words  to  his  disciples  before  his  ascension,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made  ("  all  power  is  given  unto  me,'' 
Matt,  xxviii.  18;  compare  xxiv.  30;  2  Peter  i.  16;  Rev.  v.  12, 
etc.),  that  we  wonder  any  one  should  seek  any  other  explanation, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  violence  done  to  the  genius  of  the  language 
by  construing  iv  Bvvdfiet  with  opiaOevro^. 

If  to  this  be  added  the  numerous  passages  in  which  the 
Redeemer  is  spoken  of  as  appointed  to  a  station  of  power  and 
authority, — such  as  "I  will  make''  {d'^a-ofiai)  or  "appoint  him 
first-bom"  (Psalm  Ixxxix.  27);  "whom  he  hath  appointed  {eOffxe) 
heir  of  all  things "  (Heb.  i.  2);  made  an  high-priest  for  ever 
(Heb.  vi.  20);  "  ordained  of  God  to  be  judge  of  quick  and  dead 
(Acts  X.  42);  "God  will  judge  the  world  by  the  Man  whom  he 
hath  ordained''  (Acts  xvii.  31);  in  the  two  latter  of  which  the 
identical  word  in  dispute  (optfo))  is  employed, — all  difficulty  to 
our  mind  seems  removed ;  and  it  should  be  considered  whether 
the  popular  rendering  does  not,  in  fact,  contravene  the  plainest 
and  most  generally  acknowledged  principles  of  interpretation. 

Considering  irfmroTOKo^,  therefore,  in  Col.  i.  18,  like  'iai  in 
Psalm  Ixxxix.,  as  merely  an  abridged  form  of  the  title  which  is 
expressed  more  at  length  in  verse  15,  I  take  the  ground  of  the 
Apostle's  representation  to  be  this : — ^That  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
being  by  native  right,  as  "equal  with  God"  (compare  verses 
16,  17),  "the  chief,"  and  consequently  ruler  "of  all,"  in  becom- 
ing a  substitute  for  sinful  man,  held  that  right  for  the  time  in 

d2 
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abeyance  {eavrov  ixevaxre),  and  by  his  meritorious  obedience 
unto  death  in  the  capacity  of  Mediator^  earned  a  new  and  dis- 
tinct claim  to  the  same  rank  and  title  in  behalf  of  those  for 
whom  he  stood  (see  in  particular,  inter  alia,  Phil.  ii.  6 — 12),  so 
as  to  be  not  only  "  head  of  his  body  the  church  *^  (as  here),  but 
also  "head  over  all  things  to  the  church"  (as  is  said  Eph. 
i.  22). 

And  this  leads  me  to  remark  finally  on  this  passage,  that, 
considering  the  close  analogy  between  the  two  Epistles,  that  to 
the  Ephesians  and  that  to  the  Colossians,  we  should  really  expect 
something  in  the  introduction  to  the  latter  corresponding  to 
what  we  have  in  chap,  i.,  verses  21,  22,  of  the  former;  and 
where  is  this  to  be  found  if  not  in  the  clause  before  us  ?  09  iariv 
apyif  {q,  d,,  fi  apxv  '^^  Krlaeca^  rod  Geov,  Rev.  iii.  14^),  irpwro* 
T0K0<:   {q.  d,,    TrpwroTOfco^   irdarf^   icrlaetd^,  Col.  i.   15)   iK  r&v 

P€fCp&V, 

(c)  Let  us  now  turn  to  Heb.  i.  6,  which,  after  what  has  been 
said,  need  not  detain  us  long.  The  term  irptororoKO^  is  here 
used  as  an  appellative,  evidently  familiar  to  the  mind  of  the 
writer  (a  fact  which  we  would  venture  to  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  who  argue  against  the  Pauline  authorship  of  this 
anonymous  Epistle  from  the  difference  of  sfylej;  and  whether, 
in  determining  its  significance,  we  take  it  as  an  absolute  superla- 
tive, or  as  an  elliptical  expression,  to  be  explained,  like  other 
ellipses,  by  the  fuller  form  if  it  can  be  found  (in  this  case  occur- 
ring in  Col.  i.  15)  the  result  is  the  same.  The  context,  however, 
(see  ver.  4)  seems  to  indicate  a  tacit  application  of  the  generic 
import  of  the  phrase, — "  first-born^*  or  "  chief  of  all,'' — to  a  par- 
ticular case,  viz.,  Christ's  superiority  over  angels;  who,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  honourably  designated  "  sons  of  God,''  but  among 
whom  our  Lord  stands  pre-eminently  distinguished  as  "The 
Son  "  (ver.  8)  "  the  first-born,"  because  far  exalted  above  them 
in  favour,  glory,  honour,  and  rank. 

(rf.)  Still  less  occasion  is  there  for  enlarging  on  Rom.  viii. 
29,  because  the  figure  is  there  more  fully  carried  out.  Chris- 
tians, through  faith  in  Christ  (John  i.  12),  and  by  being  "  con- 
formed to  his  image,"  and  therefore  to  the  divine,  are  brought 
into  an  intimate,  endearing,  and  exalted  relation  to  God,  which 
is  significantly  described  as  that  of  his  "children"  (ver.  16); 
they  receive  the  spirit  of  "  sonship,"  enabling  them  to  address 
him  as  their  "Father"  (ver.  15);  they  are  represented  as  "heirs 
of  God,  joint-heirs  with  Christ"  (ver.  17),  who  condescends  to 
call  them  "his  brethren"  (Heb<  ii.  11 — 13);  and  it  can  be  in  no 

I     ■  ■      I      I  »         ^   ■■  ^      ..,  m»^     ■-_.,■■  ■■I  ■■  -——  ■  ■■  —    -■         -■^■■1,1         I.         ,  ,»,  ,  ■■■  ^ .,  _ „._    ■     -  ■  ■      -    ^  i^...         ■■     —  ■ 

9  See  Stuart  in  loc. 
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other  than  this  metaphorical  sense  that^  as  resembling^  but 
immeasurably  above  them  in  all  those  respects  which  procure  for 
them  the  appellation  of  *^  sons/^  he  himself  is  styled  "  the  first- 
born among  many  brethren/^  There  can  be  no  pretext  here  at 
leasts  for  introducing  the  idea  of  eternal  Sonship,  or  priority  in 
rising  from  the  dead^  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  figure,  and  rob 
the  expression  of  that  peculiar  significancy  which  has  in  all  ages 
endeared  it  to  the  Christian  heart. 

fe,J  The  last  and  most  perplexing  example  of  the  use  of  this 
term  in  reference  to  our  Lord  occurs  in  Eev.  i.  5.  Were  we 
indeed  at  liberty  to  retain  the  received  reading,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty,  since  the  meaning  already  assigned  to  the  words 
irpcoToroKo^  ix  t&v  vetcp&v,  in*  Col.  i.  18,  most  appropriately  suits 
the  connexion  here.  As  however  the  ix  is  without  any  good 
authority,'^  the  phrase  used  in  this  instance  clearly  demands 
separate  consideration. 

The  commentators,  as  with  one  consent,  either  ignore  the 
diflerence,  and  content  themselves  with  simply  referring  the 
reader  back  to  the  Epistle ;  or  set  about  proving  that  the  two 
expressions  are  equivalent,  which  may  be  admitted  without 
difficulty  according  to  the  popular  interpretation  of  the  passage 
in  Colossians,  but  the  case  is  altered,  if  the  view  which  we  have 
given  of  the  language  there  used  be  correct.  Hengsteuberg 
goes  a  step  further,  and  thinks  he  can  shew  that  the  Apocalyptic 
formula  "  rests  on,^^  i,  e.,  is  borrowed  from  that  of  the  Epistle ; 
naively  alleging  "that  the  simple  form  ^of  the  dead^  would  scarcely 
have  been  used  but  for  that  other  explanatory  passage  '^  {Comm. 
in  loc.)  We  are  not  aware,  however,  that  in  any  other  instance 
John  has  been  so  much  as  suspected  of  imitating  Paul ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  his  thoroughly  Jewish  cast  of  mind,  and 
consequent  predilection  for  Old  Testament  phraseology,  though 
not  so  manifest  in  his  other  writings,  are  conspicuous  throughout 
the  Apocalypse.*  It  is  therefore  much  more  likely  that  he  drew 
from  the  same  fountain  so  often  already  referred  to  (Psalm 
Ixxxix.  27),  than  that  he  borrowed  at  second  hand  from  one  so 
nearly  cotemporary;  while,  if  we  grant,  what  can  scarcely  be 
denied,  and  is  indeed  admitted  by.  Hengsteuberg  himself,  that 
the  description  {/cal  6  dfrxcop  t&v  ^aaiXicov  t^9  7^)  which  imme- 


'  It  appears  that  as  far  back  as  the  year  177,  the  expression  is  (Quoted  without 
the  preposition  in  the  *^  Epistle  from  the  Gallic  churches  to  the  churches  in 
Asia,"  as  in  part  preserved  oy  Eusebius ;  r^  irtar^  koI  hXtiBiv^  futprbpi  koI  irpw^ 
totSk^  t&v  V€Kpay, 

"  Witness,  inter  aWa,  the  use  made  of  the  names  Balaam,  Jezebel,  David, 
Jerusalem,  Babylon,  Egypt,  Sodom,  Gog  and  Magog  those  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  etc. 
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diately  follows  is  taken  from  the  second  clause  of  the  same 
verse^  the  question  would  seem  to  be  decided.  For  the  rule  in 
physics,  that  we  are  not  to  seek  for  more  causes  than  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  a  phenomenon,  should  be  equally  respected  in 
sciences  which  have  to  do  with  mind ;  and  it  is  certainly  super- 
fluous and  unphilosophical  to  seek  for  two  sources  of  a  quotation, 
the  whole  of  which  is  found  in  one.  But  if  this  be  granted,  the 
term  irptaToroKOf;  must  be  here  used  in  at  least  a  like  sense  to 
that  which  it  bears  in  the  Psalm  (viz.,  'chief'),  and  that  of 
^  first  risen,'  notwithstanding  the  prestige  it  has  acquired,  dis- 
carded as  at  once  alien  and  unauthorized. 

We  consider  that  John,  like  Paul,  understanding  the  expres- 
sion, as  employed  by  the  Psalmist,  universally,  adapts  it  to  his 
purpose  by  limiting  it  to  a  particular  class,  ascribing  to  our 
Lord  the  pre-eminence  among  those  who  had  succumbed  to 
death,  just  as  the  second  clause  VT^W  1%  is  modified  by  him  to 
denote  Christ's  superiority  over  the  living ;  "  chief  among  the 
dead,  ruler  of  the  kings  of  the  earth."  Professor  Stuart  fin  locj 
notices  this  as  one  of  two  possible  interpretations,  "  that  of  all 
who  have  died,  Christ  is  the  most  distinguished,  i.e.,  the  leader 
or  chief,"  admitting  that  "  the  mere  form  of  expression  would 
favour  this  sense,"  and  that  "  for  such  a  use  of  irptaroroico^,  one 
might  compare  Rom.  viii.  29,  and  also  Heb.  xii.  23 ;"  but  after 
striking  the  balance  between  them,  he  decides  in  favour  of  the 
popular  view,  upon  which  at  the  same  time  he  endeavours  to 
graft  the  other  idea,  viz.,  of  pre-eminence,  "  that  he  takes  the 
lead  in  the  resurrection,  and  precedes  all  others  in  point  of 
rank,"  etc.  This  view,  however,  was  first  suggested  to  us  by 
that  of  the  late  Dr.  Henderson,  who,  like  Mr.  Stuart,  identified 
the  phrase  in  question  with  that  of  Col.  i.  18,  where  he  consi- 
dered the  terms  K€<f>a\rj,  apxV)  ^.nd  TrptoTOTOKos,  as  nearly  syno- 
nymous, and  descriptive  of  "  the  exalted  dignity  of  our  Saviour 
in  relation  to  the  spiritual  world ;"  and  that  "  while  the  two 
former  chiefly  refer  to  the  rule  of  Christ  over  the  Church  in  this 
world,  the  combination  'rrpoaroroKo^;  ex  r&v  vexp&v  carries  it  for- 
ward to  that  which  is  unseen ;"  at  the  same  time  comparing 
both  passages  with  Rom.  xiv.  9.  Of  course  we  do  not  agree 
with  him  in  his  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Colossians ;  nor 
do  we  think  that  the  words  of  John  here,  any  more  than  those 
of  Paul  in  Rom.  xiv.,  are  to  be  limited  to  the  relation  sustained 
by  our  Lord  to  the  redeemed,  but  that  in  both  places  the  refer- 
ence is  to  the  dead  universally.  In  the  case  before  us,  this 
seems  to  be  required,  not  only  by  the  absence  of  any  qualifying 
epithet,  but  also  by  the  parallelism  of  the  following  phrase: 
''  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth  "  (compare  xvii.  14 ;  xix.  16), 
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which  is  certainly  not  confined  to  the  Church ;  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  representations  of  the  sequel 
of  this  book^  as  i.  18;  xix.  11  to  the  end  In  support  of  the 
like  sentiment  in  Bom.  xiv.,  we  may  compare  1  Cor.  xv.  27 ; 
Eph.  i.  22,  and  particularly  Phil.  ii.  9,  10.* 

Further,  it  does  not  follow,  because  we  admit  that  the  pas- 
sage in  Romans  is  parallel  with  that  in  Revelation,  in  so  far  as 
to  serve  as  a  key  to  it,  that  'TrpayroroKo^^/cvpu)^,  with  which,  as 
we  have  already  shewn,  it  is  by  no  means  interchangeable  ad 
libitum.  But  the  structure  of  the  connection  in  which  it  stands 
being  poetical,  and  it  being  a  frequent  characteristic  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  the  style  of  which  a  Jew  writing  in  Greek  would  insen- 
sibly imitate,  that  the  one  member  of  a  couplet  is,  as  it  were, 
the  complement  of  the  other  (c.^.,  Ps.  ii.  1,  2 ;  Ixxxix.  10,  16, 
18),  we  may  consider  the  rule  expressed  by  apx^ov  as  reflected 
back  upon  m-ptororoKo^,  and,  vice  versd,  the  pre-eminence  of  the 
latter  "  carried  over,^'  so  to  speak,  to  the  former. 

Moreover,  although  not  necessarily  synonymous  with  Kvpux;, 
the  idea  of  dominion  may  be  comprehended  in  the  term  irpwro- 
ronm  itself.  We  have  seen  that  kings  are  styled  "  sons  of  God,^^ 
simply  in  virtue  of  their  office ;  it  is  therefore  agreeable  to  ana- 
logy, as  well  as  highly  probable  in  itself,  that  the  dominion  with 
which  man  was  originally  invested  over  the  lower  orders  of  crea- 
tion (Gen.  i.  28 ;  compare  Ps.  viii.),  as  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
particulars  in  which  he  resembled  God,  and  even  yet  bears  the 
traces  of  his  image,  should  be  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  is 
conceived  of  as  "  his  oflspring,^^  or  son.^  In  this,  however,  as 
in  all  other  respects,   Christ  is  immeasurably  his  superior,  and 

^  While  it  is  certain  that  in  this  chapter  the  Apostle  is  addressing  himself 
to  Christians,  his  design  being  to  shew  the  impropriety  of  judging  one  another, 
on  the  ground  of  their  common  subjection  to  Christ  as  Lord  and  judge,  we  can- 
not regard  the  statement  in  ver.  9  as  exclusive,  but  as  inclusive  and  general ; 
and  that  for  the  following  reasons : — 

1st.  Because  we  know  from  the  passages  above  cited,  and  many  others,  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  Christ  has  been  constituted  "  Lord  of  all,"  and  it  is  most  natural 
and  usual  to  adduce  the  universal  as  establishing  the^orficwiar.  (So  if  we  should 
say  that  in  England  rich  and  poor  are  alike  amenable  to  the  laws,  because  Queen 
Victoria  is  sovereign  both  of  rich  and  poor,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  extent  of 
her  empire  would  suppose  that  we  meant  to  confine  the  latter  statement  to 
England.) 

2ndly.  Universal  dominion  is  not  only  the  meet  reward  of  our  Saviour's  re- 
deeming work,  but  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  plan  of  redemption,  whence 
he  is  declared  to  be  '*  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church,"  i.e.,  "  for  the  good  of 
the  Church"  (t^  iKKhriffic^,  dat.  commodif)  so  that  it  might  correctly  be  said  that 
this  dominion  was  one  of  the  objects  of  that  work,  or  that  "  for  this  end,  he  both 
died  (and  rose)  and  revived." 

LcKtly^  because  the  form  of  expression,  which  is  altogether  unlimited  and 
unqualified,  seems  to  require  such  interpretation. 

*  See  p.  29. 
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so,  according  to  our  Hebrew  idiom^  "the  first-born ^^  among 
men  thus  viewed.  Nor  is  this  limited  to  any  one  era;  whatever 
dignity  or  authority  any  of  former  ages  may  have  enjoyed  on 
earth,  or  may  now  enjoy  in  the  world  of  spirits,  Christ  occupies 
a  position  loftier  still,  and  so  is  "first-born  of  the  dead,"  as 
regards  dominion,  as  well  as  of  the  living.  But  his  sway  being, 
in  point  of  fact,  universal,  necessarily  includes  those  with  whom 
he  is  compared ;  to  say,  therefore,  that  he  is  pre-eminent  among 
the  dead  in  respect  to  dominion,  is  an  implicit  and  indirect  way 
of  affirming  that  he  is  their  Lord.'' 

That  this  was  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  John  may  indeed  be 
presumed  from  the  manner  in  which  he  has  treated  the  second 
clause  of  the  verse  from  which  the  phraseology  is  borrowed,  the 
"  highest "  of  the  Psalmist  being  turned  into  "  ruler  "  by  the 
Apostle.  It  obviously  perfects  the  parallelism  between  the 
clauses  as  they  stand  in  the  Apocalypse  ;  '  Christ  is  the  chief, 
in  respect  to  dominion,  of  all  who  have  died,  being  in  fact  their 
Lord ;  and  he  is  the  highest  of  all  who  still  live,  in  the  same 
respect,  being  in  truth  the  ruler  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.'  It 
is  also  in  harmony  with  the  whole  connexion.  Our  Lord  is 
celebrated  as  "  the  faithful  witness  "  (compare  John  xviii.  87),* 
and  it  is  quite  in  keeping  that  his  exaltation  to  universal  em* 
pire  over  both  dead  and  living — the  reward  of  his  faithful  wit- 
nessing— should  be  subjoined ;  with  this  again  corresponds  the 
ascription  to  him  of  "  glory ''  and  "  dominion  "  {Kparo^;)  in  the 
following  verse ;  and  since  by  this  power  he  is  fitted,  as  he  has 
been  ordained,  to  be  judge  of  all,  the  writer  naturally  passes  on 
to  his  second  coming,  and  the  solemn  scene  of  the  last  grand 
assize  in  ver.  7  :  "  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds,"  etc.  And  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  how  the  similar  language  of  Paul  in  Bom. 
xiv.  9,  leads  him  to  the  same  thought ;  for  in  the  very  next  verse, 
he  reminds  his  readers  that  "  we  shall  all  stand  before  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  Christ." 

With  the  exception  before  mentioned,  this  exhausts  the  loci 
of  the  application  of  TrpcoTOTo/co^  to  our  Lord.  On  a  review  of 
the  whole,  we  remark — 

1st.  That  it  goes  to  corroborate  the  position  that  the  term 
(in  Col.  i.   15)   is  used  figuratively,   and   indeed   might  seem 

•^  See  thia  very  comparison  between  Christ  and  man  in  respect  to  dominion 
developed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ii.  6 — 10;  where  the  sacred  writer, 
referring  to  Ps.  viii.,  which  he  treats  as  prophetic,  declares  it  has  only  as  yet 
been  fulfilled  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  man  having  lost  mnch  of  his  original  dig- 
nity  and  power  through  sin  {e.g.^  having  become  subject  to  death),  so  that  "  we 
see  not  yet  all  things  put  under  him ;"  while  the  God-man,  victorious  over  all 
opposition,  has  been  *'  crowned  with  glory  and  honour  "  as  universal  hing, 

•  We  wonder  that  Mr.  Stuart  should  have  missed  the  allusion  here. 
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designed  to  guard  us  against  supposing  that,  as  so  applied,  it  has 
any  reference  to  natural  relationship,  that  while  our  Saviour  is 
expressly  called  ^'  the  first-born  son'^  {irptoToroKov  viov)  of  Mary 
(Matt.  i.  25 ;  Luke  ii.  7),  and  repeatedly  denominated  "  the 
only-hegotten  son  of  the  Father  ^^  (as  John  i.  14 ;  iii.  18 ;  1  John 
iv.  9)  in  none  of  the  passages  examined,  and  nowhere  else  in 
Scripture,-^  is  he  styled  in  so  many  words  "  the  first-begotten 
son  of  God.'^ 

2nd.  It  must  surely  be  admitted  to  be  a  strong  confirmation 
of  the  sense  assigned  to  the  term  in  the  passage  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  and  that  the  figure  to  which  it  has  been  referred  is 
the  right  one^  that  the  same  explanation  meets,  if  indeed  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  shewing  that  it  is  demanded  by,  the  exigen- 
cies of  all  the  others. 

3rd.  The  hypothesis  of  its  Old  Testament  origin,  and  that, 
whether  as  employed  by  Paul  or  John,  is  also  greatly  strength- 
ened by  the  fact,  that  in  three  places  out  of  the  number,  the 
immediate  and  express  subject  of  discourse,  precisely  as  in  the 
Psalm  to  which  the  epithet  has  been  traced,  is  the  exalted  dig- 
nity of  Jesus,  the  Messiah ;  in  another  (Rom.  viii.)  it  is  on  all 
hands  allowed  that  precedence  and  honour  are  implied ;  while 
the  remaining  passage  (Rev.  i.  5)  is,  as  we  have  seen,  nearly  a 
verbal  quotation  of  the  verse  of  the  Psalm  in  which  the  term  is 
found. 

We  should  scarcely  be  pardoned  for  passing  over  in  silence 
the  defence  which,  in  later  times  (for  we  are  not  aware  that 
it  was  put  forth  earlier),  has  been  set  up  in  behalf  of  the 
ancient  interpretation^  especially  as  it  appeals  to  philology.  It 
is  pleaded  that  the  genitive  7rda-rj<;  KTurem^  is  dependent  on  the 
irpSno^y  which  forms  the  first  half  of  irptoroToico^y  and  which  is 
alleged  to  be  here  equivalent  to  Trporepo^,  as,  uncompounded,  it 
undoubtedly  is  in  such  passages  as  John  i.  15,  30,  etc.,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  classics.  'Ingenious  as  this  explanation  must  be 
admitted  to  be,  it  sadly  requires  confirmation.  Language  is 
capricious,  and  we  cannot  affirm  without  authority  that  any  given 
word  had  the  same  construction  in  composition  that  it  had  when 
uncombined.  Those  who  urge  this  plea,  therefore,  should  have 
supported  it  by  apposite  examples.  Let  them  produce  some 
other  instance  from  the  Scriptures  or  profane  authors,  of  irpano- 
To/co^,  or  at  least  some  other  compound  of  wpSno^  employed  with 
such  a  construction,  and  then  their  defence  will  have  something 
substantial  in  it.     We  know  of  none ;  and  we  find  no  hint  in 

/  It  will  be  observed  that  the  pronoun  '^  my  "  in  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27  is  a  supple- 
ment. 
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the  lexicon  of  any  such  constraction,  not  even  in  the  use  of  the 
analogous  Trpmroyovo^,  so  often  employed  by  Philo.  The  argu- 
ment, therefore,  we  fear,  can  rank  no  higher  than  a  pro  re  nata 
apology.  Every  scholar  knows  that  mere  etymology  is  by  no 
means  a  certain  guide  to  the  actual  signification  of  a  word  in  any 
particular  author,  passage,  or  phrase.  How  much  more  is  con- 
firmation needed  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  strict  etymological 
sense  is  departed  from  ? 

Another  weighty  objection  lies  against  this  interpretation, 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  its  advocates,  viz.,  the 
unnatural  tautology  which  it  introduces  into  the  Apostle^s  descrip- 
tion^ our  Lord^s  pre-existence  being  expressly  affirmed  by  him 
in  ver.  17  following,  Kal  aino^  i<m  irpo  irdvroDv.  It  would  have 
been  altogether  superfluous  to  have  informed  his  readers  that 
the  Son  of  God  "  is  before  all  things,^^  if,  as  alleged,  he  had 
already  asserted  that  *'  he  was  begotten  before  every  creature.^' 

II.  The  author  of  the  annotations  annexed  to  Blackie's  edi- 
tion -of  Barnes,  pleading  against  the  American  divine  for  the 
patristic,  or  ancient  interpretation,  affirms  that  '^  this  most 
natural  and  obvious  sense  would  have  been  more  readily  admitted, 
had  it  not  been  supposed  hostile  to  certain  views  on  the  sonship 
of  Christ.'^  But  is  not  the  converse  as  likely  to  be  true?  He 
refers  us  to  Bloomfield^s  note  upon  the  passage.  That  learned 
commentator,  after  stating  his  objections  to  Whitby^s  exposi- 
tion, concludes  by  saying,  *'  on  which,  and  other  accounts^  the 
first  (the  patristic)  interpretation,  according  to  which  we  have 
here  a  strong  testimony  to  the  eternal  filiation  of  our  Saviour, 
is  greatly  preferable.'^  Now,  we  think  it  is  impossible  to  read 
these  words  without  the  impression,  that  the  support  which  the 
interpretation  in  question  affords  to  his  views  on  the  sonship  of 
Christ,  if  not  one  of  the  ^^  other  reasons "  alluded  to,  had  at 
least  an  influence,  perhaps  insensible,  on  Dr.  Bloomfield's  deci- 
sion :  else  why  stop  short  in  the  middle  of  his  exposition  to  point 

out  what  is  so  obvious  ?^     Be  this  however  as  it  may,  we  are 

-  -  ■  -       —    ...     ■  ■  -  ■ ,  ■  ■ 

^  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  a  work  of  such  general  excellence,  Dr.  B. 
should  express  himself  so  loosely  as  he  does  on  this  passage :  '*  The  most  natural 
and  best  founded  view,"  he  says,  "  is  that  of  almost  i3l  the  ancient  and  most 
eminent  modem  commentators,  who  take  ttpon^roKos  for  irp&ros  (as  in  John  i.  15. 
30),  and  assign  as  the  sense  *  begotten  before  every  creature.'  "  Now  the  state- 
ment that  irp<aT6roKos  is  taken  by  these  commentators  for  irpwros  is  simply  not 
true ;  for  it  could  never  then  bear  the  meaning  of  *  begotten  before.*  What  he 
shovid  have  said  is  that  they  take  the  vpwTos  in  composition  here  as  having  the 
same  force  as  it  has  out  q^ composition  in  the  first  chapter  of  John's  Gospel,  viz., 
&B=irp6r€pos  "before." 

Farther  on,  as  if  to  increase  the  confusion  of  thought  thus  created,  he  quotes, 
by  way  of  illustration,  from  Tatian,  the  expression  vpwriroKov  tpyov^  which,  he 
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satisfied  that  the  ancient  interpretation  owes  much  of  the  favour 
which  it  has  so  long  enjoyed  to  the  prevalence^  in  one  shape  or 
other^  of  the  dogma  with  which  it  is  associated  by  Dr.  Bloom- 
field.  And  we  will  farther  say,  for  ourselves  as  well  as  others, 
that  it  would  certainly  be  discreditable  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
when  every  branch  of  secular  science  and  learning  has  been 
carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection,  and  when  we  see  such 
minute  observation,  cautious  reasoning,  and  rigid  adherence  to 
the  inductive  method  practised  in  every  inquiry  relating  to 
matter  and  mind,  if,  in  the  highest  of  all  studies,  any  one  should 
deliberately  allow  his  judgment  to  be  swayed  by  pre-conceived 
opinion,  and  set  up  a  creed  of  human  framing  as  the  standard 
by  which  to  interpret  the  Word  of  God.  The  interpreter  has 
nothing  directly  to  do  with  theological  opinion.  His  business 
is,  in  the  prayerful  use  of  such  instrumentality  as  is  employed 
in  the  case  of  other  ancient  writings,  to  seek  to  discover  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Scriptures;  not  to  make  the  Bible 
square  with  his  creed,  but  to  try  his  creed  by  the  Bible ;  and 
whatever  in  the  former  is  not  found  to  be  accredited  by  the 
latter,  to  set  aside  as  of  no  higher  authority  than  any  purely 
philosophical  speculation.  There  can  be  no  harm  indeed  in 
adducing  a  doctrinal  proposition,  considered  as,  and  already 
ascertained  to  be,  an  embodiment  of  the  dicta  of  inspiration. 
Such  statement,  however,  can  only  be  used  to  shew  that  any 
proposed  interpretation  is  not  contrary  to,  or  not  unexampled  in 
sacred  writ,  and  it  would  surely  be  better  to  go  at  once  to  the 
Scriptures  themselves.* 

Lest  any  should  still  think  that  the  popular  interpretation 
of  the  passage  under  review  derives  a  colour  of  support  from  the 
doctrine  adverted  to,  which  continues  to  maintain  its  place  in 
our  current  theology,  and  to  which  (although  it  differs  consi- 

says,  is  for  irpwroy  tpyov^  and  where  the  acHective  therefore  must  mean,  not 
"  Defore,"  but  "  first."  Lastly,  he  distinctly  objects  to  the  phrase  ttpoyriroKos 
X,  KT.  being  **  taken  in  a  figarative  sense  to  denote  *  Lord  of  aU  things,^  like 
K\ripoy6fios  irtfyrwv,"  as  proposed  hj  Whitby  and  Sohleusner,  "on  the  ground  that 
the  word  is  never  so  used  except  in  reference  to  primogeniture."  On  turning, 
however,  to  Heb.  i.  6,  we  find  vpurSroKos  there  rendered  "  first-begotten,"  or 
"  first-bom,"  on  the  ground  that  **  this  was  a  title  of  the  Messiah,"  in  support 
of  which  he  very  properly  refers  to  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27,  and  Rom.  viii.  29 ;  addmg, 
that,  "  when  the  force  of  the  metaphor  is  duly  weighed,  it  will  be  found  to  mean 
*■  Lord  of  men  and  angels,'  or,  as  the  Apostle,  at  Col.  1.  15,  morefuUy  eocpresses  it^ 
irpcor,  ir.  ktmt.,  where  see  note."  But  it  is  manifest  that  if  the  latter  phrase  be 
only  the  more  full  expression  of  the  former,  it  too  must  be  figurative,  on  his  own 
shewing,  and  can  mean  nothing  else  than  what  he  had  previously  declared  it 
could  not  mean,  "  Lord  of  all  creation,"  or  "  Lord  of  all  things." 

*  "  The  analogy  of  faith  does  not  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  meaning  of  a 
passage  which  is  ambiguous  or  obscure.  It  will  prevent  us  from  imposing  such 
a  sense  as  would  contradict  other  places  of  whose  meaning  we  are  assured ;  but 
cannot  furnish  more  valuable  assistance."     Davidson's  Sacred  Hermen.^  p.  283. 
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derably  from  that  of  the  earlier  fathers)  antiquity  has  imparted 
an  adventitious  sacredness^  we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  it 
before  passing  on. 

I.  First,  then,  with  regard  to  the  dogma  of  the  "eternal  gene- 
ration" of  the  Son  of  God,  or  "that  the  Father  produced  the  Son 
from  all  eternity  by  way  of  generations^  (Buck^s  Theological  Dic^ 
iionary),  we  have  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  self-contra^ 
dictory.  Begetting,  of  whatever  species,  is  necessarily  the 
commencement  of  existence  to  its  object,  whether  that  be  abso- 
lute, or  separate,  or  only  a  new  phase  of  being.  It  implies  that 
he  had  at  least  no  such  existence  before,  but  that  he  then  began 
to  be,  in  the  sense  intended.  But  "eternal"  is  in  this  case 
confessedly  used  to  signify  '  without  beginning,^  or  in  the  sense 
of  eternal  a  parte  anti,  being  explained  by  the  phrase  "  from 
all  eternity."  To  ascribe  eternal  generation,  therefore,  to  any 
being,  if  the  eternity  is  predicated  of  the  generation  itself,  is  to 
ascribe  to  him  a  beginning  without  beginning.  But  that  which 
has  itself  no  beginning  cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
constitute  the  beginning  of  a  thing,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  commencement  of  a  mode,  whether  that  be  extension  or 
duration,  and  whether  the  subject  of  it  be  matter  or  mind ;  an 
unbegun  beginning  is  as  pure  and  unmitigated  a  nonentity  as 
an  interminable  end,  a  bottomless  base,  or  a  top  without  a 
summit.  Eternal  generation,  therefore,  in  this  sense  is  impos- 
sible. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epithet  "  eternal "  is  meant  to 
apply  to  the  Son,  then  to  speak  of  him  as  "  eternally  begotten," 
is  to  affirm  that  he  had  a  beginning,  and  yet  had  no  beginning, 
which  is  a  simple  contradiction  in  terms. 

To  put  the  matter  in  another  light,  begetting  is  admitted  in 
this  controversy  to  be  an  act,  and  it  is  an  act  of  the  same  kind 
as  creation,  in  so  far  as  the  effect  of  both  is  to  impart  existence. 
The  one  is  classed  as  immanent  and  intrinsic,  the  other  as  ex- 
trinsic and  transitive ;  the  latter  may  be  said  to  communicate 
absolute,  the  former  only  separate  and  independent  existence; 
they  differ  as  to  the  proximate  source  of  the  communication; 
but  in  all  this  there  is  surely  no  reason  why  the  one  should  be 
eternal,  and  the  other  not.  Those,  therefore,  who  profess  to 
believe  that  the  Son  of  God,  as  to  his  divine  nature,  was  begotten 
from  all  eternity  could  not  justly  accuse  us  of  being  illogical,  if 
we  were  to  maintain  that  matter  was  created  from  all  eternity, 
and  so  reconcile  ancient  philosophy  with  revelation  by  paving 
the  way  for  the  eternity  of  matter.  But  would  they  not  an  once 
exclaim,  "  No !  impossible !  how  could  matter  be  eternal,  if  it 
was  created?"  Yet  there  is  not  a  whit  more  inconsistency  in 
the  one  proposition  than  in  the  other. 
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Nor  must  they  be  allowed  to  plume  themselves  on  the  plea 
so  dexterously  devised  to  save  the  credit  of  this  remnant  of  a 
mongrel  theology,  that  the  generation  of  the  Son  is  necessary. 
This  argument,  be  it  observed,  cuts  two  ways :  for  as  '^  a  neces- 
sary agent  acts  always,  and  to  the  utmost  of  its  power,''  the 
begetting  by  the  Father  must  be  eternal  both  a  priori  and  h 
posteriori ;  so  that  either  the  Son  never  has  been,  and  never  will 
be  actually  begotten,  or  Sons  ever  have  been,  and  will  continue  to 
be  generated  ad  infinitum.  We  leave  it  to  the  advocates  of  this 
doctrine  to  defend  whichever  of  these  consequences  they  please. 

Secondly,  That  it  is  unauthorized  by  Scripture.  It  is  nowhere 
taught  in  the  sacred  volume  totidem  verbis.  Eternity  is  indeed 
unequivocally  ascribed  to  our  Lord,  and  he  is  repeatedly  spoken 
of  as  "  begotten  /'  but  we  never  find  the  one  attributive  predi- 
cated of  the  other,  and  for  such  a  phrase  as  "  eternally  begotten,'* 
the  Bible  may  be  ransacked  in  vain.  Nor  is  there  any  passage 
from  which  it  can  be  logically  inferred,  unless  it  be  the  one  under 
discussion;  in  regard  to  which,  lest  we  should  be  chargeable 
with  reasoning  in  a  circle,  we  say  nothing  more  at  present  than 
that,  according  to  none  of  the  inter|)retations  proposed,  the  " 
patristic  included,  does  it  amount  to  an  assertion  of  the  dogma 
in  question,  since  "begotten  before  all  creatures"  is  not  neces- 
sarily, and  independently  of  collateral  proof,  equivalent  to  "  be- 
gotten from  all  eternity,"  nor  did  the  early  fathers  so  under- 
stand it.* 

We  are  indeed  referred  to  Prov.  viii.  22  and  following  verses : 
"The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way. — I  was  set 
up  from  everlasting. — Before  the  mountains  was  I  brought 
forth,"  etc.,  where,  apparently  by  identifying  the  "  wisdom  "  of 
Solomon  with  the  "  word  "  of  John,  the  speaker  is  assumed  to 
be  the  Son. of  God;  and  certainly,  if  such  language  is  rightly 
ascribed  to  our  Lord,  it  would  go  far  to  vindicate  such  views  of 
his  person  from  the  charge  of  unscripturalness.  But  let  us  see. 
What  says  the  context,  the  legitimate  standard  of  appeal  in  such 
eases,  in  regard  to  the  speaker  ?  In  verse  1,  wisdom  and  under- 
standing are  used  synonymously : — "  Doth  not  wisdom  cry,  and 
understanding  put  forth  her  voice?"  in  verse  14,  the  speaker 
is  expressly  declared  to  be  understanding : — "I  am  understand- 
ing :"  is  "  understanding  "  also  to  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  titles 
of  Christ  ?  Again,  verse  12,  it  is  said,  "  I  wisdom  dwell  with 
prudence,"  and  in  chap.  ix.  ver.  10,  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 

'  See  quotatioDs,  p.  19.  Their  views  do  not  substantially  differ  from  those 
of  Philo,  who  speaks  of  6  \6yos  6  vpeafiArepos  rwy  yivetriv  uKtitpirmf ;  and  again, 
rovTov  fi^y  yitp  itp€(r^^rarov  vXov  6  rwv  tvruv  ay€r€i\€  Tlar'fip.  (Miffr.  Ahrah.f  and 
de  Sotnn.y  a.s  cited  in  Grinfield's  Scholia  Hellenistica.) 
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the  beginning  of  wisdom/'  Such  statements  would  seem  to  be 
decisive  to  an  unbiassed  mind.  But  further,  how  are  we  to 
reconcile  the  fact  that  the  speaker  is  represented  as  a  female — 
not  merely  by  the  use  of  the  feminine  gender,  but  by  the  acts 
ascribed  to  her,  such  as  "  mingling  her  wine,''  *'  furnishing  her 
table,"  "sending  forth  her  maidens"  (chap.ix.) — with  the  hypo- 
thesis that  wisdom  is  the  Logos  ?  and  who,  in  that  case,  is  the 
"foolish  woman"  (chap.  ix.  13),  whose  character  and  ways  are 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  former?  In  short,  is  it  not  mani- 
fest, that  throughout  the  first  division  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
Wisdom,  as  that  term  is  generally  understood,  but  in  its  highest 
and  most  comprehensive  sense,  is,  by  a  common  figure  of  rhe- 
toric, personified,  especially  in  chaps,  viii.  and  ix.,  where  she  is 
introduced  in  contrast  with  Folly,  in  a  manner  that  must  forcibly 
remind  every  classical  reader  of  the  beautiful  apologue  of 
Prodicus,  preserved  to  us  by  Xenophon  in  his  Memorabilia,  in 
which  Virtue  and  Vice,  under  the  guise  of  females,  are  repre- 
sented as  urging  their  respective  claims  on  the  youthful  Hercules?-' 
On  this  supposition,  all  is  intelligible  and  most  instructive ;  what 
is  here  said  about  the  creation  of  the  world  by  means  of  wisdom 
being  merely  an  amplification,  in  a  bolder  style,  of  what  is 
asserted  in  plain  language  in  chapter  iii.,  verses  19,  20. 

Suppose,  however,  for  a  moment,  that  (as  has  been  done  ere 
now  on  like  occasions)  we  throw  common  sense  overboard,  ignore 
the  context,  and  isolating  the  passage  from  its  connexion,  grant 
what  is  contended  for,  that  these  are  the  words  of  the  Second 
Person  in  the  Trinity ;  then,  we  say,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
prove  too  much.  In  the  first  place,  they  would  prove  that  the 
Son  was  not  only  begotten,  but  the  Messiah  from  all  eternity ; 
for  the  speaker  "  was  set  up,"  properly  "anointed,"  "from  ever- 
lasting" (ver.  23).  Secondly,  it  would  follow  from  such  a  sup- 
position that  our  Lord  was,  after  all,  no  more  than  a  creature; 
for  the  speaker  expressly  declares  (ver.  22),  "the  Lord  created 
me  the  beginning  of  his  way,"  i.  e.,  "  the  first  or  chief  of  the 
productioAs  of  his  hand,"  "  before  his  works,  of  old." 

That  such  is  the  correct  rendering  of  the  original  ought  not, 
we  think,  to  admit  of  dispute.  No  such  meaning  as  "  possess"  is 
aasigned  to  the  verb  np^  by  Gresenius,  the  fundamental  significa- 
tion of  which  seems  to  be  "to  set  up;"  hence  (1),  as  in  Arabic, 
"to  create;"  (2)  "to  procure;"  (3)  "to  buy."  There  are  only 
two  passages  where,  with  any  shew  of  argument,  it  can  be  main- 
tained that  the  verb  has  the  sense  here  given  to  it  by  our  trans- 
lators, viz,,  Isa.  i.  3;  and  Zech.  xi.  5;  in  both  of  which,  how- 

J  Mem.  Socr.^  ii.  1,  21. 
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ever^  the  idea  of  '  acquiring  by  purchase/  seems  intended  to  be 
conveyed^  and  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  expressed  in  the 
translation^  of  the  latter  passage  especially^  where  an  antithesis 
between  the  buyer  and  seller  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
the  writer.  As  to  Gen.  xiv.  19,  22;  Deut.  xxxii.  6;  and  Ps. 
cxxxix.  13^  the  context  itself  is  sufficient  to  settle  the  question 
in  favour  of  "  create." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  received  translation  owes 
not  a  little  to  polemical  zeal.  It  is  but  feeblv  supported  by 
the  earlier  versions  :  the  Septuagint  gives  Ifcriae  fie ;  the  Syriac 

*  >  l;n;  to  which  we  may  add  the  Yetus  Itala,  or  ante-Hiero- 
nymian  Latin  (a  mere  echo  indeed  of  the  Greek),  which  gene- 
rally gave  creavit  me}  Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus, 
it  is  true,  exhibit  a  dififerent  rendering,  copying  probably  from 
each  other,  viz,,  eKT^aaro,  but  in  what  precise  sense  they  used 
the  term  is  not  quite  clear;  for  although  according  to  the 
Hellenistic  dialect  it  might  signify  "  possessed"  (compare  Luke 
xviii.  12;  1  Thess.  iv.  4),  yet  such  a  usage  is  rare;  whilst  in 
good  Greek  it  could  only  mean  ^  procured '  or  *  obtained.'^  Be 
that  as  it  may,  this  view  of  the  original  word  (viz.,  that  ?T3g= 
ifcnjaaTo  or  ea-'^ev)  acquired  an  adventitious  value  from  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it  in  the  Arian  controversy,  when  it  was 
strenuously  contended  for  by  the  orthodox  as  of  vital  moment  to 
their  argument.  To  this  circumstance,  in  all  probability,  the 
introduction  of  possedit  into  some  copies  of  the  old  Latin'*  is 
due;  and  doubtless  it  is  to  the  same  circumstance,  along  with 
the  sanction  of  Jerome,  who  adopted  this  reading  in  his  new 
version,  and  defended  it  on  critical  grounds,  that  we  are  to 
ascribe  its  having  so  long  maintained  its  ground  in  European 
Biblical  literature ;  having  again  received  the  imprimatur  of 
Luther,  and  having  displaced  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  in  the 
great  majority  of  versions  executed  subsequently  to  the  Reforma- 
tion.    The  later  oriental  versions,  on  the  other  hand,  agree  with 


•^  y 


the  old ;  the  Chaldee,  e,ff,,  having  »»n| ;  and  the  Arabic  ^^jJ\a^ 
But  although  it  could  be  proved  that  certain  forms  of  the 

*  As  appears  from  the  writings  of  Jerome^  who  for  the  moct  part  quotes  the 
passage  thus  :  see  Comm.  in  Mic.  iv. ;  Eph.  ii.,  iy. . 

'  In  classical  Greek  the  verb  has  the  sense  of  "  possess  "  onlj'^  in  the  perf. 
pluperf.  and  aor.  part,  (which  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  perf.  part.)  on 
the  same  principle  as  novi  from  nogco,  "  I  become  acquainted  with/'  signifies  "  I 
know/'  and  /itfunrifuu  from  fufiyfjffKtt,  ''to  remind,"  has  tiie  force  of  "I  rememberers 
"  I  have  been  reminded." 

"*  See  Jerome  on  Is.  xxvi.,  where,  contrary  to  custom,  he  cites  the  passage 
thus :  Deus  possedit  me  initium  m<irwn  suarum  i  adding,  licet  qutBdam  exemplcKria 
male  pro  possessions  habewt  creoitwram. 
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Hebrew  verb  were  used  in  the  sense  of  'possess/  as  often  as 
certain  tenses  of  its  Greek  synonyme,  the  words  that  follow 
(^37^  n^i^),  where,  it  will  be  observed,  there  is  no  equivalent  to  the 
"  in  *^  of  our  translators  (a  supplement  for  which  there  is  neither 
sufficient  authority  nor  occasion),  would  be  conclusive  that  npg  is 
here  to  be  taken  as  synonymous  with  vn^.  The  term  175  "  way  *' 
is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  put  tropically  for  'works/  m^ 
may  denote  either  '  first  in  time,'  or  '  first  in  rank '  {'  firstling ' 
or  'principal'),  two  of  its  most  frequent  significations,  each  of 
which  yields  a  good  sense  here;  while,  if  we  adopt  the  latter, 
we  shall  have  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  phrase  in  Job  xl.  19, 
applied  to  Behemoth,  "  he  is  the  chief  of  the  ways  of  God — rpxOvn 
^  'Tn — (<^°ly)  ^®  *^*^  made  him  can  make  his  sword  to  approach 
unto  him/'  So  the  author  of  t?ie  Hebrew  verity  translates  : — 
K€(f>dXau)v  T&v  6B&V  avTov ;  and  with  this  view  agrees  Prov.  iv.  7, 
"  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing"  (rr^q^Kj). 

To  apply  this  passage  therefore  to  the  Logos  is  tantamount 
to  denying  his  divinity.  Or  supposing  this  objection  to  be 
removed,  there  would  stiU  remain  another,  viz.,  that  such  ap- 
plication is  subversive  of  our  Lord's  personality,  for  it  reduces 
him  to  a  mere  attribute  of  Deity.  Nor  will  it  be  of  any  avail 
to  refer,  by  way  of  defence,  to  the  title  of  X0709 :  for  although 
our  Lord  is  designated  "  the  Word "  of  God,  he  is  no  where 
described  as  a  word,  nor  represented  as  invested  with  the  powers 
and  properties  of  a  part  of  speech. 

If  any  one  should  be  disposed  to  rejoin  by  saying,  that  if 
wisdom  was  "  created,"  or  at  least  "  anointed  from  everlasting," 
there  is  nothing  impossible  or  contradictory  in  the  idea  of  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  we  assent.  But  1st.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  representation  here  is  figurative,  not 
historical;  and  2ndly.  That  the  original  term  rendered  "ever- 
lasting" is,  as  every  scholar  knows,  aoristic,  denoting  a  '  hidden ' 
or  indefinite  period,  whose  limits  or  illimitableness,  as  the  case 
may  be,  must  be  determined  by  the  connexion  (a  fact  of  which  even 
the  English  reader  may  in  a  measure  satisfy  himself  by  compar- 
ing the  difierent  passages  of  Scripture  where  the  expressions, 
"forever,"  "everlasting,"  and  the  like  are  found);  and  there- 
fore the  phrase  might,  and  doubtless  ought  to  have  been  rendered 
here  (as,  e.ff.,  in  Gen.  vi.  4),  '  of  old,'  or  '  in  ancient  times.'* 

----------  ,  

•*  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  carefully  perused  the  elaborate  article 
on  this  passage,  and  chap.  i.  20 — 33,  by  Professor  Barrows,  of  Andover,  in  the 
July  number  of  this  Journal  for  1858,  in  which  a  view  considerably  different 
from  that  here  given  is  propounded.  The  reader  must  judge  for  himself  who  is 
in  the  right.  For  our  own  part,  however,  we  must  say  that,  much  as  we  admire 
alike  the  piety  and  erudition  of  the  author,  his  reasoning  has  failed  to  carry  con« 
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That  the  argument  drawn  from  Heb.  i,  2,  '^  by  whom  also 
he  made  the  worlds/^  is  in  like  manner  faulty  by  excess,  will  be  at 

"viction  to  our  mind^  or  to  compel  us  to  withdraw  anything  which  we  have 
advanced. 

His  general  principle — that  "  revelation  is  an  indivisible  whole,  of  which  the 
latter  parts  explain  and  interpret  the  former  "  (p.  352), — we  at  once  concede,  as 
not  only  sound,  but  of  the  utmost  utility,  when  rightly  understood  and  judici- 
ously applied,  for  the  elucidation  especially  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  It 
is  a  principle,  however,  most  liable  to  abuse,  as  the  writer  himself  acknowledges, 
and  one  which  might  be  employed  to  justify  the  wildest  allegorizing.  To  the 
pioiis  and  philosophic  eye,  a  unity  is  discernible  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
divine  procedure — his  works,  his  ways,  and  his  word — ^pervading  all  like  a  golden 
thread,  and  indicating  the  activity  of  the  same  all-perfect  mind ;  and  just  as  we 
see  a  ^^ual  development  of  wisdom  and  power  in  t^e  different  stages  of  creation, 
and  in  the  successive  events  of  Providence,  compared  among  themselves,  so  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  gradual  unfolding  of  moral  and  evanffelical  truth  in  that  revela- 
tion of  his  will,  which  "  in  many  parts  and  in  diverse  manners  "  (iroKvfjLfpws  koL 
iro\vrp6vws)  he  has  imparted  to  mankind ;  whence  of  course  it  follows,  that  one 
part  of  Scripture  may  be  expected  to  throw  light  on  another.  This  mutual  con- 
nexion and  illustration,  however,  are  not  so  much  to  be  assumed  in  any  particular 
case,  as  demonstrated,  and  must  not  be  pushed  beyond  what  sober  reason,  or  the 
authority  of  the  New  Testament  warrants.  It  would  require  an  imagination  as 
luxuriant  as  that  of  Origen  himself  to  see  with  him,  in  the  story  of  Rebecca  at 
the  wells,  the  Christian  repairing  to  the  fountains  of  Scripture,  and  there  meet- 
ing with  Christ.  We  doubt  whether  the  American  professor,  with  all  his  inge- 
nuity, could  point  out  where  the  Grospel  is  to  be  found  in  the  discourse  of  "  the 
Preacher."  Nor  will  it  be  easy  to  substantiate,  what  he  has  not  attempted,  the 
claims  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  to  an  evangelical  character,  properly  so  called,  so 
that  we  might  be  warranted  in  the  expec^tion  of  finding  "  a  shadow  of  good 
things  to  come  "  in  its  representations.  We  confess  we  can  see  nothing  more  in 
it  than  a  code  of  moral  maxims,  or  what  might  be  called  *  rules  for  the  practice  of 
piety,'  to  which  the  first  nine  chapters  form  an  appropriate  introduction ;  and  in 
no  other  light  is  it  referred  to  by  the  New  Testament  writers. 

We  entirely  concur  with  the  professor  in  regarding  the  wisdom,  now  spoken 
of,  and  now  the  speaker  in  these  introductory  chapters,  as  embracing  the  teach- 
ings of  revelation,  as  well  as  of  nature  and  providence ;  nor  would  we  think  of 
limiting  the  conception,  so  as  positively  to  exclude  the  later  lessons  of  New  Tes- 
tament times,  but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  affirming  that  they  are 
actually  included.  But  granting  all  that  is  demanded  under  this  head,  that 
Solomon,  or  rather  the  Spirit  speaking  by  Solomon,  expressly  comprehended  under 
the  calls  and  admonitions  of  tlus  heavenly  wisdom  those  of  the  great  teacher  him- 
self, it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  Messiah  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  speaker  in 
chapters  i.  and  viii.  The  wisdom  of  this  book  must  either  be  a  personification  or 
a  person ;  for  to  hold  that  she  is  both,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  would  be  absurd. 
If  the  former,  then-  it  must  still,  under  the  concession  made,  be  the  wisdom  of 
him  who  "  spake  as  never  man  spake,"  and  not  our  Lord  himself  that  is  adum- 
brated by  the  pronoun  **  I."  If  the  latter,  then  in  addition  to  what  has  above 
been  urged,  we  would  ask  how  numerous  passages  in  this  introduction  would 
read,  if  for  "  wisdom  "  we  were  to  substitute  "  the  Son  of  God  ?"  for  it  is  clearly 
the  same  wisdom  that  is  spoken  of  throughout.  To  suppose  the  term  used  in 
different  senses,  would  only  make  matters  worse.  How  altogether  forced  and 
unnatural,  for  example,  would  verses  19,  20  of  chap.  iii.  appear,  as  the  sequel  of  a 
recommendation  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom  properly  so  called,  if  we  should  read 
**  (for)  Jehovah  by  his  son  hath  founded  the  earth,"  etc.  But  the  professor 
rejects  the  idea  of  finding  in  these  chapters  "  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ  in 
the  days  of  his  flesh,"  or  that  "  the  man  Christ  Jesus  "  is  the  speaker ;  nothing 
less  will  content  him  than  "  an  adumbration  of  the  hypostatic  person  of  the 
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once  apparent  on  comparing  these  words  with  the  Apostle's  lan- 
guage in  Eph.  iii.  9. 

Logos,"  or  as  he  himself  more  fully  explains  this  rather  unintelligible  proposi- 
tion, "  an  anticipation  of  the  high  mystery  afterwards  revealed  concerning  the 
Word  that  was  in  the  beginning."  By  the  time  he  has  reached  the  close  of  his 
article,  he  has  advanced  a  step  farther,  broadly  asserting,  that "  the  divine  wisdom 
which  addr^es  men  in  the  passages  now  under  consideration,"  is  "  the  eternal 
Word  himself,"  "  who,  both  before  and  since  his  incarnation,  is  always  present 
with  his  Church,"  "and  is  always  calling  the  children  of  men  to  himself"  (p. 
368) ;  in  short,  that  it  is  the  Logos  that  is  here  the  speaker.  So  that,  while  pro- 
fessing to  strike  a  medium  between  the  two  extremes  of  opinion,  his  conclusion  is, 
after  all,  but  a  slight  modification  of  the  "narrow"  view  of  Dr.  Gill,  with  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  the  least  defensible  of  the  two ;  and  is  identical  with  that  which 
we  have  above  combated.  We  readily  admit  that  every  devout  mind  will  hear 
the  voice  of  God,  and  by  implication,  of  Christ,  in  every  sentence  of  that  volume 
which  was  written  by  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  who  is  also  **  the  Spirit  of 
Christ "  (1  Pet.  i.  11),  but  not  more  so  in  the  passages  referred  to  than  in  any 
other  didactic  portion  of  Scripture ;  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  present 
instance  the  use  of  the  first  person  assMts  the  imoffination  of  the  reader  in  realiz- 
ing the  fact  that  it  is  the  divine  being  who  virtually  addresses  him.  It  is  this  use, 
in  fact,  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  and  analogies  (guides  which  must  be 
used  with  the  most  jealous  caution)  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  that 
have  led  away  so  many  good  men  into  what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  a  mistaken 
conception,  savouring  more  of  mysticism  than  of  sound  exegesis. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  philological  criticism  of  Professor  B.    With  respect  to 

npj? ,  he  thinks  that  "  the  reader  may  be  somewhat  surprised  to  learn,  that  of  the 
eighty-two  cases  in  which  the  verb  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  it  is  used, 
by  the  concession  of  all,  seventy-six  times  in  the  sense  of  '  getting '  or  '  acquir- 
ing.' "  Now,  first,  this  statement  cuts  two  ways,  for  if  it  shews  that  the  signiJfica- 
tion  '  to  create  *  is  rare,  it  proves  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  *  possess.'  Nor 
is  it  really  a  fact  of  any  great  weight  against '  create '  being  one,  at  least,  of  the 
original  meanings  of  the  verb  in  question.  No  one  at  all  versed  in  philology  will 
be  *'  surprised  to  learn  "  that  the  derivative  significations  of  any  word,  especially 
of  a  word  in  frequent  use,  are  more  common  than  the  primary  ;  a  truth  which  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  learned  reader  to  stop  to  prove.  Even  had  he  suc- 
ceeded in  shewing  that  in  none  of  the  remaining  six  cases  the  verb  has  the  sense 
above  contended  for,  he  would  not  be  justified  in  saying,  as  he  does  (p.  358)  that 
"  the  conclusion  to  which  we  come,  on  strictly  philological  grounds,  is  that  the 
true  idea  of  rnj?  is  *  to  get,'  *  possess  one's  self  of,'  etc.,"  if  by  "  true  "  he  means 
fwndamewtal.  On  this  principle  we  should  have  to  reject  a  large  proportion  of 
the  radical  significations  assigned  to  Hebrew  verbs  in  the  lexicon ;  for  in  many 
cases  the  primary  meaning  can  only  be  arrived  at,  or  at  best  surmised  through 
the  derivatives,  or  by  means  of  the  cognate  dialects,  being  sometimes  supported 
by  two  or  three  passages  which  this  meaning  fits  (as  in  'T]|^-!n3)>  but  as  often 
without  extant  example  (as  Via^  Vvi) . 

The  evidence  to  prove  that  *  set  up '  is  the  radical  notion  of  the  verb  in  ques- 
tion is  certainly  slender,  but  it  is.  too  much  to  say  that  on  this  supposition  "  not 
one  of  the  derivate  meanings  exhibits  a  trace  of  (this)  alleged  primitive  idea." 
The  transition  from  *  set  up,'  or  *  erect,'  to  *  establish,'  and  from  '  establish ' 
to  '  found '  or  '  build '  is  easy  and  natural,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  cognate  pa 
(compare  Prov.  xxiv.  3),  and  even  in  the  Latin  statuoi  and  from  'build'  to 
'  make '  or  '  create '  is  no  less  so,  as  is  exemplified  in  the  same  Hebrew  verb, 
and  in  the  Latin  comtituo ;  while,  by  the  professor's  own  shewing  (pp.  358-9)  the 
idea  of '  get '  or  '  acquire  '  is  easily  derived  from  the  last-mentioned,  making  or 
creating  for  one's  self  being,  as  every  school-boy  knows,  one  by  no  means  uncommon 
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The  mode  in  which  the  upholders  of  this  doctrine  explain 
Psalm  ii.  7,  only  shews  to  what  shifts  men  are  driven  when  once 
they  have  taken  up  a  false  position.    To  say  that  by  "this  day  " 

mode  of  acquisition,  just  as  buying  is  another.  The  proof  in  favour  of  "  create," 
however,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  It  is  useless  to  deny  this,  or  at  least 
the  approximate  sense  of  "  form,"  *'  fashion,"  to  p3.  We  should  like  to  know 
how  Deut.  xxxii.  6,  and  Ps.  cxix.  73  would  read  (in  both  of  which,  by  the  by,  the 
LXX.  render  by  vXdo-ffw,  Jerome  by  creo  in  the  one,  and  plasmo  in  the  other), 
if  we  were  to  adopt  the  professor's  translation  "found  "  or  "  prepare."  As  to  the 
interchange  between  the  letters  3  and  p,  implied  in  affirming  that  the  two  verbs 
are  cognate,  we  cannot  understand  how  any  stress  should  be  laid  upon  it,  consi- 
dering how  common  it  is  in  Hebrew,  as  well  as  Arabic,  and  the  sister  dialects,  in 
which  Gresenius  assures  us  (exemplaj  pcme  innumera  may  be  found.    Then,  in 


•  ^ 


addition  to    \^,   which  has  this  meaning,  we  have  to  thank  Professor  B.  for 

reminding  us  of       \j,   which  we  had  strangely  overlooked,  and  which,  if  he  will 

turn  up  the  word  in  Freytag,  he  will  see  has  also  the  same  signification  of 
'create'  in  Conj.  i.  in  addition  to  the  analogous  meanings  ("cudoy  concinnoj 
struo,  etc.),  which  he  specifies.  We  have  thus  at  least  three  kindred  verbs,  each 
of  which  occurs  in  the  sense  assigned  by  Gesenius  to  rn,> 

Whether  this  translation  or  '  possess '  best  suits  the  five  passages  in  dispute 
(see  above),  every  one  must  judge  for  himself.  That  in  Ps.  cxxxix.  we  regard  as 
decisive,  since  none  of  the  other  proi)osed  translations  yields  anything  like  a 
tolerable  sense ;  while,  contrary  to  what  Professor  B.  would  lead  his  readers  to 
beUeve,  it  fully  harmonizes  with  the  connexion,  as  any  one  may  see  by  referring 
to  the  passage.  "Thou  hast  possessed  my  reins"  is  about  as  obscure,  if  not 
unmeaning  a  phrase  as  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  our  vernacular. 

In  fine,  one  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  Professor  Barrows,  notwith- 
standing his  varied  accomplishments,  is  exactly  the  man  to  pronounce  upon  phi- 
lological questions  in  opposition  to  such  a  giant  in  literature  as  Gesenius,  when 
he  betrays  such  an  ignorance  of  his  mother  tongue  in  discussing  the  import  of 
the  verb  "sipD,  as  to  vitiate  his  whole  reasoning,  and  compel  us  to  refer  him  to  the 
English  Dictionary.    Repudiating  the  evidence  deduced  from  its  derivative  tod, 
'  a  prince,'  in  favour  of  the  signification  *  anoint,'  he  says,  "  from  the  esta- 
blished usage  of  the  verb  in  the  sense  of  fov/nding,  we  have  a  natural  et3rmology 
(viz.,  for  the  noun).    Princes  are  so  named  as  those  who  are  constituted  rulers, 
set  in  office ;"  thus  confounding  two  English  verbs,  which  though  spelt  alike 
(found),  have  no  natural  nor  etymological  connexion ;  the  one  being  derived 
through  the  Yrench.  fondre,  from  the  Jjaiinf under e  (akin  with  x^w)  "  to  pour  as 
water,  oil,  or  molten  metal  into  a  mould ;"  the  other,  through  the  Yrenclafonder, 
from  fundare  (akin  with  kMos^  fivdSs)  "  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  structure." 
We  can  see  no  reason  why  petty  princes  may  not  have  been  installed  by  anointing 
as  well  as  kings,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world ;  they  were  certainly  not  cast. 
How  his  favourite  authority.  Gusset,  makes  out,  that  "in  all  the  passages 
where  TO3  has  this  sense,  it  refers  to  princes  constituted  by  a  higher  power  " 
(p.  362),  we  do  not  know.    It  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  the  princes  of 
Midian,  at  all  events,  Svi,  ReJcemy  Zur,  Hwy  and  Reba  (Josh.  xiii.  21)  were  emirs 
or  sheikhs,  appointed,  as  is  usual  among  the  Arabs,  by  their  own  people,  out 
of  the  families  in  which  the  dignity  was  hereditary ;  they  are  styled  "  kings  " 
(d^P^)  in  Numb.  xxxi.  8,  where  there  is  no  mention  of  Sihon ;  and  they  seem  to  be 
called  "dukes"  of  that  chief  (|irrp  W:)  simply  because  reduced  by  him  to  a 
temporary  subjection  and  rendered  tributary  (see  Rosenm.  in  loc). 
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we  are  to  understand  eternity,  or  '  from  all  eternity/  is  not  only 
to  ignore  or  reject  the  inspired  authority  of  the  New  Testament, 
by  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  epoch  alluded  to  is  fixed,  but  it 
is  to  say  that  there  is  no  meaning  in  words,  or  that  the  Scriptures 
are  a  series  of  enigmas,  the  solution  of  which,  if  attainable  at 
all,  must  be  reserved  for  the  gifted  few. 

II.  But  again,  it  is  more  than  questionable  whether  the 
second  person  in  the  Godhead,  as  such,  can  properly  be  said  to 
have  been  "  begotten''  at  all,  whether  "  eternally^*  or  otherwise. 

1st.  This  representation  is  not  necessarily  deducible  from  the 
language  of  Scripture;  and  wherever  the  words  of  holy  writ 
admit  of  two  or  more  interpretations  otherwise  equally  possible, 
we  must  adopt  that  which  is  most  agreeable  to  reason  and  the 
analogy  of  Scripture. 

Now  when  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  said  to  have  been  "  be- 
gotten,'^ and  is  called  '*  the  Son  of  God,''  it  is  at  least  quite  as 
possible  that  it  may  be  with  reference  to  his  mediatorial  capacity, 
in  which  he  united  the  divine  and  human  natures,  as  with  respect 
to  his  essential  divinity  by  itself  considered,  that  such  language 
is  employed.  Indeed  the  presumption  is  all  in  favour  of  the 
former  supposition.  It  is  antecedently  improbable  that  in  a  book 
pre-eminently  practical,  and  so  far  from  even  professing  to  reveal 
the  arcana  of  science,  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  explain 
the  sublimest  of  all  mysteries  by  the  use  of  terms,  if  such  there 
be  in  human  speech,  descriptive  of  the  radical  distinctions  be- 
tween the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Again,  since  the 
scriptural  appellations  of  Deity  (as  'Elohlm,  '  venerable ;"  *El, 
*  mighty ;'  ^Adonai,  '  Lord ;'  Shaddai,  '  Almighty ;"  Jehovah  or 
Ydhave,  'unchangeable/  etc.)  are  based  rather  on  those  attributes 
which  have  an  immediate  relation  to  his  creatures  (see  Gen.  xvii. 
1;  Exod.  iii.  14;  vi.  3 ;  Mai.  iii.  6;)  than  on  what  may  be  called 
his  more  abstract  perfections ;  so  in  a  volume,  the  main  design 
of  which  is  to  make  known  the  provisions  of  that  remedial  dis- 
pensation under  which  our  world  was  placed  at  the  fall,  it  is,  we 
think,  to  be  expected  that  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  should  be 
designated  kut  ol/covofilav,  with  a  reference  to  the  parts  sus- 
tained by  each  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  rather  than  xar^ 
Tp&JTov  v7rdp^€(o<;,  by  names  significant  of  internal  hypostatical 
distinctions,  with  which  we  have  no  practical  concern,  and  which, 
in  all  probability,  we  could  not  understand.  And  accordingly, 
it  is  precisely  in  the  New  Testament,  where  that  economy  is 

If  therefore  ^:  does  not  mean  *  to  anoint/  a  sense,  by  the  by,  confirmed  by  the 
cognate  tpD  '  to  anoint  after  washing,'  of  which  Professor  B.  takes  no  notice,  the 
etymology  of  the  noun  is  still  to  seek. 
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most  fully  revealed,  that  we  find  the  doctrine  of  a  triune  God 
under  the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  most  clearly,  or  rather 
for  the  first  time  explicitly,  developed. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  reason  from  the 
meaning  of  these  terms  as  used  among  men  to  the  essential 
nature  of  the  Deity,  and  the  mode  of  the  divine  subsistence. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  cognate  and  correlative  terms 
''sent,''  "begotten,^'  " proceedeth,''  and  the  comparison  of  the 
agency  of  the  Spirit  to  the  operation  of  wind,  John  iii.  8 ;  xx. 
22 ;  Acts  ii.  2. 

But  2ndly.  //  is  contrary  to  sound  philosophy,  if  we  hold 
that  our  Lord  was  divine,  a  truth  that  must  stand  or  fall  with 
the  authority  of  the  Bible  itself. 

That  God  can  have  no  superior  is  a  doctrine  alike  supported 
by  reason  and  revelation.  The  three  persons  of  the  Godhead 
must  therefore  be  equal,  as  the  Scriptures  teach  (see  Phil.  ii.  9 ; 
Acts  V.  3,  4;  Matt,  xxviii.  19),  and  as  the  Church  believes 
(they  are  "  equal  in  power  and  glory,''  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith ;  "  of  one  substance,  power,  and  eternity,"  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  Church  of  England).  But  the  name  "Father,"  in 
whatever  sense  employed,  and  among  whatever  people,  uniformly 
involves  the  idea  of  superiority,  and  "  Son"  of  inferiority,  espe- 
cially when  a  literal  paternity  is  intended;  for  a  son,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  owes  his  very  existence  to  his  father. 
So  manifest  indeed  is  this,  and  so  well  was  it  understood  among 
the  ancients,  that  centuries  elapsed  before  the  equality  of  the 
three  persons  in  the  Trinity  was  distinctly  recognized  and  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Church ;  and  in  modern  times,  the  defenders 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  Sonship  are  occasionally  betrayed 
into  an  admission  of  the  same  undeniable  truth.  Thus,  e.g., 
Dr.  Bloomfield  says  in  his  Commentary  on  John  v.  19,  that 
"  Christ  was  in  his  human  nature  inferior  to  the  Father,  inde- 
pendently of  a  certain  pre-eminence  in  the  Father  as  the  fountain 
of  Deity ,"  although  by  what  logic  he  reconciles  this  averment 
with  the  equality  betwixt  the  Father  and  the  Son  for  which  he 
at  the  same  time  contends,  we  are  unable  to  divine :  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  at  Cambridge  that  he  learned  that  A  may  be=B,  and 
yet  greater. 

Nor  will  it  do  to  say  that  the  Father  may  be  greater  than 
the  Son  in  one  respect,  though  not  in  others.  For  what  attribute, 
let  it  be  asked  with  reverence,  can  the  Son  spare,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  without  derogation  to  his  divinity  ?  Is  not  God  perfect  ? 
and  would  not  such  want  be  an  imperfection?  What  is  the 
Deity  but  '^the  sum  of  his  perfections?"  how  then  can  he  be 
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God  from  whose  nature  any  of  these,  or  a  fraction  of  any  of 
them  is  subtracted  ? 

But  what  in  point  of  fact  is  the  character  which  this  theory 
assigns  to  the  Father,  but  denies  to  the  Son?  If  the  Father 
alone  possess  wyepin^ala,  '  the  being  un begotten,'  and  from  him, 
as  the  veritable  Trriyr)  0€6t7)to^,  the  Son  is  originally  and  absolutely 
be^^jotten,  then  do  we  withhold  from  the  latter  that  attribute 
which,  more  perhaps  than  any  other,  is  distinctive  of  Deity,  and 
by  which  indeed  it  is  usual  to  define  God,*'  namely,  self -existence, 
of  which  yevvrjaia  is  the  direct  negation.  It  is  of  no  avail  to 
represent  the  generation  of  the  Son  as  eternal,  and  sui  generis ; 
for,  not  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  said,  this  is  only  shift- 
ing,  and  if  possible  palliating,  not  removing  the  difficulty ;  and 
whoever  maintains  that  a  being  can  be  produced  from  another, 
be  the  time  and  manner  what  they  may,  and  yet  be  underived, 
places  himself  beyond  the  pale  of  argument. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  sonship  implies  subjection 
to  parental  authority ;  if  therefore  our  Lord  be  Son  Kara  OeoTryra, 
he  is  not  independent, 

3rdly.  This  view  is  contrary  to  the  plain  language  of  Scrip- 
ture;  and  it  is  an  acknowledged  rule  in  hermeneutics,  that 
obscure  or  doubtful  phraseology  should  be  interpreted  by  that 
which  is  plain. 

We  refer  particularly  to  the  prologue  of  John's  Gospel,  in 
which,  if  anywhere  in  the  Bible,  the  curtain  is  withdrawn,  and 
we  are  favoured  with  a  glimpse  of  our  Lord^s  pre-existent  state. 
It  is  observable,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  apostle  there  de- 
signates our  Lord  by  a  special  title.  We  do  not  say,  because  we 
do  not  believe,  that  the  term  Logos,  or  '' Word,^'  is  descriptive  of 
any  internal  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  any  more  than  the 
appellation  "  Son  ;''p  but  it  is  peculiar  to  John,  aud  after  ver.  14 
of  chap,  i.,  is  not  again  employed  in  his  Gospel.  This  is  surely 
remarkable  iu  an  author  who  uses  the  designation  "  Son  of  God,'' 
or  "the  Son,"  more  frequently  than  any  other  of  the  New 
Testament  writers,  nearly  indeed  as  often  as  all  the  rest  put 
together.     It  will  not  be  maintained  that  it  is  accidental,  or 

"  Viz.,  tliat  "  God  is  a  being  who  has  the  ground  of  his  existence  in  himself." 
See  Knapp'8  Theology. 

p  We  may  see  the  absurdity  of  reasoning  from  such  titles  to  the  essence  of 
Deity  from  the  case  of  Lactantius,  who  argued  from  Christ's  being  called  "  the 
Word,"  that  he  is  essentially  the  articulate  breath  of  the  Almighty  (procedentem 
de  ore  8uo^  voccdem  apiritumj.  lie  was  rightly  judged  a  heretic  (as  the  phrase  is) ; 
and  yet  his  mode  of  reasoning  was  precisely  analogous  to  that  of  those  who 
infer  from  our  Lord's  being  denominated  "  Son,"  that  he  ift,  as  to  his  higher 
nature,  the  offspring  of  God. 
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without  design;  and  what  design  more  likely  than  that  he 
might  guard  his  readers  against  the  very  error  under  considera- 
tion^ of  viewing  the  latter  title  as  originally  and  essentially 
appropriate  to  our  Lord.  » 

Then^  as  to  the  sublime  representation^  so  much  and  de- 
servedly admired^  with  which  the  Apostle  commences :  "  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word/^  etc. ;  let  it  be  observed,  that  there  is 
here  neither  mention  nor  hint  of  generation,  of  derivation,  or 
of  any  kind  or  degree  of  inferiority  to  the  Father.  To  bring 
out  this  more  clearly,  let  us  see  how  the  verse  would  have  read, 
had  the  writer  held  the  views  of  our  Lord^s  pre-existence  which 
have  since  become  so  prevalent.  It  would  then  have  stood  thus : 
— *In  the  beginning  the  Word  was  begotten  (compare  Gen.  i.  1); 
and  the  Word  was  from  God ;  and  the  Word  was  the  Son  of 
God.^  But  on  the  contrary,  he  informs  us,  that  "in  the  begin- 
ning'' (compare  1  John ii.  13, 14)  the  Logos  "was''  or  ^existed;' 
that  he  existed  in  the  beginning  {irpo^  as  in  Matt.  xxvi.  55) 
"with  God"  (compare  verse  18^  xvii.  5),  denoting  distinction  of 
person ;  that  he  "  was  God  "  (compare  x.  30 ;  1  John  v.  20,  and 
many  other  passages  where,  without  reserve  or  qualification, 
Christ  is  so  entitled).  It  is  not  till  we  come  to  his  incarnation — 
until  "  the  word  became  flesh " — that  we  read  of  his  being 
^^ begotten  of  the  Father"  (verse  14),  that  we  hear  of  his 
"  coming  forth ^of»  the  Father"  (xvi.  28),  and  that  he  is  spoken 
of  as  the  "  Son  of  God"  (i.  18,  34,  and  on  to  the  close  of  the 
Gospel).  We  doubt  very  much  whether  an  "illiterate  and  un- 
educated man"  (Acts  iv.  13),  innocent  of  the  subtle  philosophy 
of  the  schools,  like  the  beloved  disciple,  could  have  expressed 
more  unequivocally  the  eternal,  underived,  and  absolutely  equal 
divinity  of  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity  as  compared  with 
the  first ;  or  even  if  he  could,  would  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  do  so.  We  commend  in  particular  the  striking  transition  at 
verse  14  to  all  readers  whose  minds  are  not  so  blinded  by  pre- 
judice as  to  be  closed  against  argument :  to  us  it  seems  decisive. 

In  fine,  if  the  eternity  of  the  filiation  of  the  Son  be  given 
up,  as  it  must  be,  another  inevitable  consequence  of  this  scheme 
of  interpretation  is  that  the  Son  himself  cannot  be  eternal. 

We  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  say,  how  one  who  is  neither  self- 
ewistent,  independent,  nor  eternal,  can  be  "the  true  God"  (1 
John  V.  20.)  Meanwhile,  we  would  simply  remind  them  that  our 
Lord  claims  for  himself  eternity  in  the  very  same  language  as 
Jehovah,  and  therefore,  if  that  attribute  were  capable  of  degrees, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  every  idea  that  might  in  the  least 
detract  from  its  absoluteness  (see  Rev.  i.  17;  ii.  8;  xxii.  13; 
with  i.  8;  Isaiah  xli.  4;  xliv.  6;  xlviii.  12). 
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We  are  therefore  shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  terms 
"  Son  '^  and  "  begotten  *'  are  applied  to  our  Lord  only  as 
Mediator^  and  that  either  prospectively,  or  historically. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  expound  in  detail  the  import 
of  the  title  "  Son  of  God/'  for  which  we  would  again  refer  the 
reader  to  the  writings  of  Professor  M.  Stuart  (see  also  Dr.  Alex- 
ander on  the  Connection  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ; 
Cong.  Led.,  vol.  vii.).  We  would  take  this  opportunity,  however, 
of  replying  to  a  remark  of  the  Annotator  in  the  Glasgow  edition 
of  Barnes'  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  When  he  says, 
under  the  head  of  Bom.  i.  4,  (which,  by  the  way,  he  misinterprets) 
that  ''the  miraculous  conception,  the  resurrection,  and  the 
(Messianic)  office  of  Christ,  do  not  all  of  them  together  exhaust 
the  meaning  of  the  appellation,'^  he  is  quite  right ;  but  in  insin- 
uating that  Mr.  Stuart  and  those  who  think  with  him  deny  that 
the  title  is  significant  of  our  Lord's  divinity,  he  is  just  as  far 
wrong.  Mr.  Stuart  expressly  avows  his  conviction  that  the  term 
"  Son  of  God  "  is  often  applied  to  Christ  as  a  name  of  nature  as 
well  as  of  office — denoting  the  high  and  mysterious  relation 
which  subsisted  between  him  and  God  the  Father — though  not 
applied  to  him  considered  simply  as  divine ;"  and  Mr.  Barnes 
distinctly  asserts  that  "  the  natural  idea  of  the  term  is,  that  he 
sustained  a  relation  to  God — which  implied  equality  with  him.'' 
The  annotator,  in  fact,  does  not  see  how  a  name  of  office,  which 
"  would  not  have  been  given  but  for  the  office,"  can  be  at  the 
same  time  indicative  of  nature.  Now  here  I  would  join  issue 
with  him.  There  is  certainly  no  antecedent  impossibility  in 
such  a  conjunction.  Nor  is  it  in  point  of  fact  unexampled.  To 
take  a  familiar  instance ;  "  Prince  of  Wales  is  with  us  a  title  of 
office,  though  merely  nominal  so  far  as  the  holder  personally  is 
concerned,  denoting  the  subjection  of  the  Principality  to  the 
English  crown ;  but  it  also  expresses  nature  or  birth,  the  title  of 
"  prince  "  being  confined  to  members  of  the  royal  family,  and 
further  implies  that  he  who  bears  it  is  the  sovereign's  eldest  son. 
Again,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  borrow  light  from  the  phrase- 
ology of  science,  "  the  base  of  a  triangle"^  is  a  relative  expression, 
denoting  the  position  of  a  side  with  reference  to  "  the  vertex," 
which  in  like  manner  is  a  relative  term,  indicating  the  position 
of  an  angle  with  reference  to  the  spectator,  viz.,  the  angle  furthest 
from  him,  or  that  which  is  most  elevated.  Nor  is  this  position 
itself  essential,  but  accidental,  or,  as  we  may  say,  assumed;  for 
by  altering  either  the  place  of  the  spectator,  or  the  disposition 

9  The  illustration  might  have  been  made  more  apt  by  supposing  the  triangle 
equilateral,  though  this  is  not  necessary  to  the  point  in  hand. 
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of  the  figure,  any  of  the  three  angles  may  be  made  the  vertex, 
and  so  any  of  the  three  sides  the  base.  But  it  at  the  same  time 
denotes  an  essential  and  necessary  property  of  the  line  so  desig- 
nated, viz.,  that  it  is  a  side  of  the  triangle ;  which,  if  it  were  not,, 
it  could  not  be  the  base,  any  more  than  the  figure,  without  it, 
could  be  a  triangle;  and  which  it  is  quite  as  much  in  jevery 
respect,  if  we  suppose  the  triangle  to  be  equilateral,  as  either  of 
the  other  sides.  Here  then  we  have  a  term  expressive,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  both  of  office  and  of  nature.  So  the  title 
'^  Son  of  God  ^'  as  applied  to  our  Lord  denotes  not  only  his  office 
as  the  "  Messenger,"  Vicegerent  and  Representative  of  God  to 
men  (John  x.  35,  36) ;  but  also — inasmuch  as  he  sustains  these 
functions  in  a  manner  altogether  unique,  and  with  a  perfection 
infinitely  transcending  the  capacities  of  a  creature,  having  come 
forth  from  "  the  bosom  of  the  Father ''  (John  i.  18,  with  xvi.  28) ; 
"  all  power  "  and  "  all  judgment "  having  been  "  committed  to 
him  "  (John  iii.  35  :  v.  22,  etc),  implying  the  possession  both  of 
omnipotence  and  omniscience;  and  being  '^the  exact  counter- 
part of  Jehovah's  substance  "  {vTroardaeo)*;  Heb.  i.  3 ;  John  xiv. 
9,  10), — it  denotes,  at  the  same  time,  his  divine  nature;  a  speci- 
ality of  meaning  which  is  indicated  by  his  being  styled  "  the  Son  '* 
(see  Heb.  i.  4,  5),  and  by  his  calling  God  iraripa  tStov  '  his  own 
Father '^  (John  v.  17,  18).  The  appellation  in  its  highest  sense 
may  thus  be  considered  as  intimating,  that  our  Lord  was  as  truly, 
absolutely,  and  in  all  respects  God,  as  a  "  Son  of  man  "  is  truly, 
absolutely,  and  in  all  respects  a  man,  or  as  the  latter  title  applied 
to  Christ  himself  denotes  his  real  humanity.  This  fulness  of 
meaning  the  appellation  well  enough  expresses,  and  such  seems 
to  have  been  the  construction  put  upon  it  by  the  Jews,  and 
tacitly  homologated  by  our  Lord  himself  (see  John  v.  17, 18;  x. 
30 — 33)  ;♦"  but  beyond  this  we  are  not  entitled  to  press  an  official 
designation,  and  further  than  this  we  cannot  go,  and  yet  hold 
that  there  is  but  one  triune  God. 

It  is  thus  easy  to  explain  such  passages  as  Matt.  xvi.  16; 
John  XX.  31 ;  Acts  viii.  37  fsi  lectio  vera),  etc,  and  how,  to  the 
confession  of  Jesus  as  "  the  Christ,^^  there  should  be  added  the 
acknowledgment  that  he  was  "  the  Son  of  God." 

^  It  does  not  seem  however  that  this  meaning  at  once  suggested  itself  to  the 
Jews.  Considering  the  many  uses  and  applications  of  the  phrase,  and  the  carnal 
views  which  prevaUed  regarding  the  person  (see  Matt.  xxii.  42)  as  well  as  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah,  this  was  scarcely  to  be  expected;  and  it  is  observable  that,  on  both 
the  occasions  referred  to  in  these  passages,  our  Lord  claimed  this'  distinction  with 
peculiar  emphasis  and  speciality ;  not  only  speaking  of  Gk)d  as  Ms  Father  in  par- 
ticular, but  putting  himself  on  a  level  with  God,  and  claiming  an  essential  wnity 
with  him ;  nor  was  it  until  he  gave  utterance  to  the  averments — "  My  Father 
worketh  hitherto,  <md  I  work** — and — ^** I  and  my  Father  wte  one**  that  lus 
startled  hearers  threatened  him  with  the  punishment  of  blasphemy. 
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We  are  inclined,  however,  to  agree  with  Mr.  Stuart  as  to  the 
use  of  the  expression,  and  very  much  doubt  whether  it  is  ever 
applied,  even  in  this  figurative  and  oj£cial  sense,  to  our  Lord's 
divine  nature  irrespective  of  his  humanity.  Our  Saviour  is  neither 
God  alone,  nor  man  alone,  but  both  united  in  one  person ;  as 
such  ^e  is  the  object  of  our  faith,  and  as  such  he  seems  to  be  set 
before  us  under  this  favourite  title,  which  is  not  an  abstract  but 
a  concrete  appellation.  It  is  not  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity 
simply  as  such,  but  ''  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  '^  who  is  set  before 
us  in  Scripture  as  "  the  Son  of  the  Father,  (2  John  3.)  When 
his  higher  nature  is  spoken  of  per  se,  as  already  noticed,  he  is 
styled  '•  God ;"'  and  as  no  higher  title  can  be  given  to  any  being, 
so  none  lower  can  adequately  describe  our  blessed  Lord's  original, 
proper,  underived  dignity  and  glory. 

Much  stress  is  laid,  but  without  sufficient  reason,  on  such 
passages  as  John  iii.  16;  Bom.  viii.  3;  Gal.  iv.  4;  1  John  iv.  9, 
10,  etc.,  where  God  is  said  to  have  "  sent  his  only-begotten  Son 
into  the  world,''  and  the  like.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
such  a  proleptical  mode  of  speaking,  for  an  example  of  which  we 
need  not  go  farther  than  the  story  of  our  Saviour's  own  birth, 
as  given  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  where  it  is  said  (Matt.  i.  25 ; 
Luke  ii.  7)  that  Mary  "brought  forth  her  first-bom  son," 
although,  of  course,  he  was  not  her  first-born  until  he  was 
brought  forth.  So  Stephen  says  (Acts  vii.  9),  that  Jacob  begat 
the  twelve  patriarchs,"  by  which  he  does  not  mean  that  they 
were  patriarchs  before  they  came  into  the  world,  but  only  after 
they  had  grown  up,  and  themselves  become  heads  of  families ; 
and  other  instances  in  abundance  may  be  found  in  the  genea- 
logical tables.  Besides,  as  Mr.  Stuart  well  observes,  the  title 
"  Son  of  God  "  might  come  to  be  used  as  a  sort  of  proper  name, 
just  as  we  know  was  the  case  with  "Jesus  the  Christ,"  shortened 
into  ^^  Jesus  Christ ;"  so  tliat  Paul  even  speaks  of  the  Israelites 
^'  tempting  Christ "  in  the  wilderness  (1  Cor.  x.  9.)  Still  more 
remarkable  is  the  language  of  John,  who  speaks  of  names  being 
"  written  in  the  Book  of  Life  of  the  Lamb  slain  before  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world,"  (Rev.  xiii.  8 ;  xxi.  27)  a  statement  which 
involves  an  anachronism  in  whatever  way  the  words  are  connected. 
One  can  readily  conceive  what  a  handle  would  have  been  made 
of  this  passage  by  the  partisans  of  the  eternal  Sonship,  had  the 

'  It  may  be  osefiil  here  to  recount  the  passages  where  our  Lord  is  expressly 
so  designated :  they  are  Psahn  zlv.  8 ;  cii.  24,  25,  with  Heb.  i.  8, 10 ;  John  i.  1 ; 
Acts  XX.  28;  Som.ix.5;  Eph.y.5;  2Thess.i.l2;  Titus  ii.  13 ;  2  Pet.  i.  1.  In 
the  last  four,  the  English  reader  may  substitute  'even'  for  'and,'  between 
the  two  titles.    We  pass  by  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  and  Jude  4,  because  the  reading  it 
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apostle  said  "  the  Son  of  God/^  instead  of  '^  the  Lamb  slain/' 
Bom.  i.  3,  4  we  have  already  discussed.  We  only  add  here,  that 
if  the  expressions  Karh  adpKa  and  Karh  irvevfia  ar/uxrvprj^  were 
intended  to  mark  an  antithesis,  which  we  do  not  dispute,  it  could 
not  be  between  our  Lord^s  human  and  divine  natures,  for  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  it  was  not  simply  as  divine  that  he 
was  ^^  ordained  the  Son  of  God  with  power,''  but  as  OedvOpanro^, 
"God-man,"  as  every  one  must  admit.  The  contrast  is  not 
between  Christ  as  man,  and  Christ  as  God,  but  between  his  state 
of  humiliation,  denoted  by  aapxa,  and  his  state  of  exaltation, 
indicated  by  irvevfia;  for  examples  of  which  use  of  the  words 
the  reader  may  compare  1  Tim.  iii.  16,  and  1  Pet.  iii.  18.' 

If  any  one  should  still  insist  upon  the  application  of  the  title 
to  our  Lord's  divine  nature  apart  from  and  previous  to  his  incar- 
nation, as  some  do  who  yet  reject  the  dogma  of  eternal  Sonship, 
it  can  only  be  officially,  and  on  the  ground  that,  as  the  affairs  of 
the  world  have  undoubtedly  been  administered  with  reference  to 
the  mediatorship  of  Christ  ever  since  the  first  promulgation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Eden,  so  he  may  be  said  to  have  virtually  sustained 
that  office  all  along,  to  which  indeed  Peter  tells  us  he  was  *^  fore- 
ordained before  the  foundation  of  the  world"  (1  Pet.  i.  20). 
But  to  explain  it  literally  in  such  an  application  is  altogether 
unwarranted,  not  only,  as  already  shewn,  by  reason,  and  the  re- 
presentations of  Scripture  in  general,  but  by  the  other  applica- 
tions of  the  term  itself  to  our  Lord,  in  none  of  which  can  it  be 
understood  according  to  the  letter;  not,  of  course,  when  it  is 
used  of  his  Messiahship ;  and  even  when  it  refers  to  his  human 
nature  (as  in  Luke  i.  82),  it  is  employed  in  an  accomodated  and 
catachrestic  manner,  since  he  was  certainly  not  begotten  more 
humano. 

The  import  of  the  term  "begotten,"  when  spoken  of  our 
Lord  will  entirely  depend  on  that  of  its  correlative :  if  the  one 
may  be  taken  literally,  so  may  the  other ;  and  if  "  Son  "  be  used 
figuratively,  so  must  "  begotten." 

1.  On  the  expression  "first-begotten,"  or  "first-born,"  we 
trust  we  have  already  said  enough  to  shew,  that,  except  with  refer- 
ence to  his  earthly  parentage,  it  is  always  applied  to  our  Lord 
in  a  tropical  acceptation. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  combination  "  only-begotten,"  it  is  ob- 
servable that  it  occurs  in  this  connexion  in  the  writings  of  John 
only,  and  therefore  there  is  less  probability  of  its  being  employed 

'  In  the  latter  passage,  our  translators  have  very  inconsistently  rendered 
icvtvtiari  "by  the  Spirit,"  instead  of  **  in  the  Spirit "  misled  probably  by  the  article 
(r^),  which  however  is  unauthorized.  We  must  either  translate — "by  the  flesh," 
and  "by  the  Spirit;"  or  "in  the  flesh,"  and  "in  the  Spirit;"  compare  iv.  6. 
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in  a  variety  of  senses;  and  again^  that  the  first  time  he  uses  it 
(John  i.  14),  is  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  incarnation;  &odi 
which  the  legitimate  inference  might  seem  to  be  that  the  word 
has  reference  to  our  Saviour^s  becoming  ^^  a  partaker  of  flesh  and 
blood/^  As  however,  on  the  one  hand^  it  is  clearly  the  mani- 
fested Logos  in  the  entireness  of  his  person  that  is  the  subject  of 
discourse  in  that  passage^  and,  on  the  other,  the  appropriateness 
of  the  term  "  begotten  ^^  wholly  rests  on  that  of  "  Son/'  without 
regard  to  distinctions  of  meaning  in  the  latter  (see  John  i.  12, 
13;  1  John  v.  1, 18;  1  Cor.  iv.  14,  15),  we  shall  not  be  warranted 
in  limiting  the  reference  of  the  former,  in  this  and  the  like 
instances,  to  our  Saviour's  humanity.  But  further,  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  epithet  *'  only-begotten  "  is  used  in  other 
connections,  both  in  the  New  Testament  (see  Luke  vii.  12 ;  viii. 
42;  ix.  38;  Heb.  xi.  17),  and  in  the  classics  {/lovoyevff^  vio^  hav- 
ing no  peculiar  significancy  above  /L6OJ/09  v/o?),  we  are  not  entitled 
in  the  case  of  the  usage  before  us  to  attach  any  special  emphasis 
to  the  second  constituent  of  the  compound.  The  expression 
"  only-begotten  of  the  Father,''  or  "  only-begotten  Son  of  God," 
therefore,  is  simply  equivalent  to  ^'  only  Son,"  and  intimates  that 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  was  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  altogether 
singular,  unexampled,  and  "  wonderful" — not  only  as  possessing 
an  absolutely  perfect  human  nature,  created  by  a  direct  act  of 
Almighty  power  (in  which  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  Adam, 
Luke  iv.)  but  further,  as  combining  with  his  humanity  essential 
Deity. 

3.  The  same  principle  applies  to  Psalm  ii.  7,  and  on  no  other 
can  the  perplexity  attending  the  use  of  "begotten"  in  that 
passage  be  satisfactorily  removed.  As  the  scope  of  the  Psalm, 
and  especially  a  comparison  with  verse  6,  lead  us  to  regard  the 
title  "  Son  "  as  employed  in  an  official  sense,  the  verb  "  begotten" 
must  also  have  a  reference  to  office.  So  close  indeed  is  the 
parallelism  between  the  two  verses — the  "  decree  declared  "  by 
the  Messiah  in  the  latter  being  obviously  identical  with  the 
announcement  of  Jehovah  in  the  former — that  we  shall  be  justi- 
fied in  viewing  "  begotten "  as  standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
"Son"  in  the  one,  as  "anointed"  (wk)  to  "King"  in  the  other: 
the  two  terms  will  thus  be  alike  descriptive  of  the  solemn  appoint- 
ment or  inauguration  of  Messiah  as  King ;  and  this,  as  already 
shewn,  took  place  on  the  completion  of  his  atoning  work."    One 

*  The  representation  of  an  anointing  having  taken  place  on  the  occasion  re- 
ferred to,  (comp.  Psalm  xlv.  7 ;  Heb.  1.  9 ;  Acts  ii.  36,)  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  fact  that  our  Lord  is  spoken  of  as  haying  \i&&n.premottsltf  anointed,  (ver.  2, 
Psalm  Ixxxiz.  20 ;  Acts  iv.  27 ;  x,  38)  viz.,  at  his  baptism  (Luke  iii.  22 ;  iv.  1);  the 
one  being  the  anointing  of  divine  selection,  the  other  of  public  consecration  to 
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might  compare  with  such  a  sense  of  ir,  besides  the  hiorf€vel<; 
^aaCKri€^,  and  €/c  Jto9  ^aaikije^;  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  Latin 
phrases  creare  regem,  consules,  imperatorem,  etc.,  where  "create'^ 
or  "  beget  ^^  (see  Livy  i.  3 ;  Hor.  Ep.  i.  2,  44)  is  put  metaphor- 
ically for  '^  elect,"  and  the  many  figurative  uses  of  pario,  of 
which  we  will  cite  but  two  examples  from  Virgil : — 

"  lllic  res  laetae,  regnumque  et  regia  conjunx 

Parts  tibi"— ^«.,  ii.  783,  4. 
"  Alius  Latio  jam  partus  Achilles, 

Natus  et  ipse  dea."— vi.  89,  90. 

If  this  dogma  (of  the  eternal  Sonship)  were  unequivocally 
taught  in  the  sacred  volume,  then  but  one  course  would  remain 
for  us — humbly  to  receive  it  in  deference  to  such  unchallenge- 
able authority,  not  without  a  hope  that  the  time  might  come 
when  the  mystery  which  hung  over  it  would  be  dispelled;  but 
to  retain  in  our  theological  creeds  a  notion  as  unwarranted  by 
Scripture  as  it  is  contrary  to  reason,  and  which  owes  so  much 
more  to  Plato  and  Philo,  than  to  Peter  or  Paul,  is  needlessly  to 
throw  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  honest  inquirer,  and 
gratuitously  to  multiply  the  points  d'appui  of  our  religion  for  the 
gratification  of  the  captious  unbeliever.  It  has  indeed  already 
produced  its  appropriate  fruits,  having  originated,  in  the  course 
of  its  gradual  development,  some  of  the  most  iFormidable  contro- 
versies which  have  distracted  and  divided  the  church;  nor  is  it 
too  much  to  say,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  crude  and  un- 
warrantable views  entertained  by  the  orthodox  of  the  phraseology 
of  Scripture  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  obstinacy  with 
which  they  adhered  to  them,  Monarchianism,  Arianism,  and 
Tritheism  might  never  have  been  heard  of. 

Some  of  the  advocates  of  this  opinion  indeed  complain  of 
the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against  it,  and  disavow  the 
consequence's  to  which  it  has  been  shewn  to  lead,  as  attaching 
to  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed,  but  from  which  they  main- 
tain that  *'  the  doctrine  itself  is  free."  The  words  however,  be 
it  remembered,  although  adapted  from  Scripture  language,  are 
nevertheless  of  their  own  choosing;  nor  are  we  aware  that  there 
is  any  intention  on  the  other  side  to  pervert  their  meaning.  But 
let  us  hear  their  own  account  of  how  their  language  is  to  be 
understood.  "  All  that  is  imperfect,  all  that  belongs  to  the  crea- 
ture," says  the  writer  already  referred  to,*'  "  is  to  be  rejected, 
and  that  only  retained  which  comports  with  the  majesty  of  the 

office,  as  in  the  case  of  David  (1  Sam.  xvi.  3, 13 ;  2  Sam.  ii.  4) :  so  that  Hengsten- 
berg  might  have  spared  his  hypercriticism  on  the  import  of  the  verb  here  used 
(see  Comment,  on  Psalm  ii.  6.) 

^  The  Annotator  on  Barnes'  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  at  Heb.  i.  3. 
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Creator/'  So  far,  so  good.  What  ideas  then  are  to  be  rejected 
as  included  in  the  category  of  imperfection  ?  *'  The  ablest  friends 
of  the  doctrine/'  he  informs  us,  "  contend  that  there  is  no  deri- 
vation or  communication  of  essence  from  the  Father  to  the  Son/' 
To  the  same  purpose  Dr.  Dick,  who  may  be  considered  as  a  very 
fair  representative  of  the  school  of  theology  to  which  he  belongs : 
"  I  cannot  assent,"  says  he,  "  to  the  common  opinion,  that  the 
generation  of  the  Son  consisted  in  the  communication  of  the 
Divine  essence  and  perfections  to  him."*'  In  what  then  did  it 
consist  ? — ^in  the  communication  of  distinct  personality  ?  No ; 
for  on  this  subject  Dr.  D.  declares  a  little  further  on :  "  This  is 
another  attempt  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written.  I  know  not 
what  it  is  to  beget  a  person  as  distinct  from  his  essence."  The 
same  writer  repudiates  the  dogma  of  the  subordination  of  the 
Son ;  "  for  a  subordination  among  equal  persons,  a  subordina- 
tion of  one  who  is  truly  God,  is  indeed  a  mystery,  a  thing  per- 
fectly unintelligible."*  Excellent !  but  then  the  questions  at 
once  arise,  what  is  generation^  where  there  is  neither  communi- 
cation of  substance  nor  of  personality  ?  and  what  is  a  Sonship, 
of  which  neither  derivation  nor  subordination  can  be  predicated  ? 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  ask,  "if  it  would  not  have  been  wise" 
in  the  defenders  of  this  tenet  "  to  have  acknowledged  that  the 
relation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  was  altogether  above 
our  comprehension;  that  the  words  'Son'  and  'begotten'  were 
intended  solely  to  express  a  distinction  of  person  and  a  mutual 
relation ;  and  that  the  only  conclusion  we  can  safely  draw  from 
them,  is  that  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  has  the  same 
nature  with  the  first,  is  his  perfect  image,  and  the  object  of  his 
infinite  love."y  Now  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  so  sober  and 
sensible  an  enunciation  of  belief  (if  we  may  thus  denominate 
what  is  modestly  couched  in  the  form  of  a  question),  after  all  the 
vrild  speculation,  and  ''darkening  of  counsel  by  words  without 
knowledge,"  that  one  encounters  in  tracing  the  history  of  this 
dogma  through  the  bygone  centuries.  But  who  does  not  see 
that  such  a  declaration  is  a  virtual  surrender  of  the  whole  ques- 
tion at  issue  ?  This  is  precisely  what  we  have  contended  for  in 
the  preceding  pages ;  nor,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  our  Lord's  divine 
nature,  is  there  anything  in  the  statement  to  which  the  most 
strenuous  opponents  of  the  eternal  Sonship  would  not  subscribe. 
The  only  diflference  worth  mentioning  between  us  is  in  regard  to 
the  aspect  under  which  these  terms  contemplate  our  Lord ;  the 
one  party  considering  them  as  primarily  and  properly  descriptive 
of  Christ  as  the  second  person  in  the  Trinity ;  the  other  as  only 

»  Theol.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  70.  '  Ibid.,  p.  68.  f  Ibid.,  p.  69. 
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applicable  to  him  in  his  mediatorial  capacity^  and  designating 
his  complex  person  as  OedvOptowo^.  This  difference,  however, 
is  important.  On  the  former  supposition,  it  appears  that  we 
must  discard  from  our  conception  everything  distinctive  of  Son- 
ship  as  compared  with  other  relationships,  before  we  can  intelli- 
gently believe  in  the  filiation  of  Christ ;  while  on  the  other,  all 
that  is  essential  to  that  relation  among  men  is  included,  and  the 
title  is  seen  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  significant  and  appro- 
priate. On  the  hypothesis  defended  by  Dr.  Dick,  indeed,  one 
cannot  see  why  the  title  "  Son"  should  have  been  chosen  more 
than  '  brother,'  ^  kinsman,'  or  the  like,  if  all  that  is  intended 
to  be  conveyed  is  community  of  nature  and  mutual  affection  ; 
and  we  should  have  an  instance  of  what  every  candid  mind  will 
admit  to  be  altogether  an  anomaly  in  the  inspired  volume,  the 
selection  of  a  term  in  relation  to  a  subject  known  to  us  only 
through  revelation,  which  must  be  stripped  of  its  peculiar  signi- 
ficance before  it  can  be  understood,  and  which  is  therefore  cal- 
culated to  convey  an  erroneous  impression. 

III.  It  only  remains  that,  according  to  promise,  we  should 
shew  how  the  interpretation  contended  for,  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  verbally  that  of  the  Socinians,  may  be  vindicated 
from  the  inference  they  attempt  to  draw  from  it,  viz.,  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  no  more  than  a  creature. 

It  might  be  thought  sufficient  for  this  purpose  to  refer  to 
the  numerous  and  irrefragable  proofs  of  our  Lord's  divinity  with 
which  the  New  Testament,  beginning  with  this  very  context,  is 
studded,  as  the  heavens  are  with  stars,  were  it  not  that  one  could 
wish  to  drive  the  advocates  of  so  pernicious  a  heresy  from  their 
last  stronghold,  and  to  leave  them  not  so  much  as  a  resting-place 
for  the  soles  of  their  feet  within  the  boards  of  the  Bible.  When, 
therefore,  they  affirm  that  '^  because  Christ  is  here  said  to  be  the 
first-born  (or  chief)  of  every  creature,  he  must  be  in  the  order 
and  of  the  number  of  the  creatures,^'  we  have  simply  to  reply, 
that  if  it  is  usus,  quern  penes  est  norma  loquendi,  the  conclusion 
does  not  follow  from  the  premises,  and  is  therefore  an  unwarrant- 
able assumption.  The  expression  in  dispute  is  an  instance  of  a 
figure  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  doubtless  familiar  to  many 
of  our  readers,  although,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  has  not  yet 
received  a  name,  a  figure  of  thought  rather  than  of  diction, 
whereby  an  individual  is  conceived  of  as  being  included  in  a  class 
to  which  he  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  belong,  but  with  which 
he  is  connected  by  some  common  property,  essential  or  accidental, 
that  for  the  moment  arrests  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or  writer. 
It  is  very  much  as  if,  in  natural  science,  one  should  refer  objects 
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to  the  same  variety  which  are  only  of  the  same  species^  or  to 
the  same  species  which  are  specifically  different^  but  of  the  same 
genus y  or  if  not  genus^  of  the  same /amtVy^  order,  class,  or  sub^ 
kingdom ;  it  being  immaterial  whether  the  connexion  be  near  or 
remote. 

In  the  following  list  of  examples  we  begin  with  the  more 
obvious.  Livy,'  referring  to  the  engagement  between  the  Romans 
and  Etruscans  under  Lars  Tolumnius^  says^  Eques  nuumme 
resistebat ;  equitumque  longe  fortissimus  ipse  rex — trahebat  cer- 
tamen ;  where  the  king  is  called  an  eques  because  he  was  mounted^ 
and  led  on  his  own  cavalry.  Cicero^  calls  Clodius  hoc  ministro, 
omnium  non  bipedum  solum,  sed  etiam  quadrupedum  impurissimo. 
So  Macrobius'  (cited  by  Ruddiman) :  Age,  Servi,  non  solum  ado- 
lescentium,  sed  senum  omnium  doctissime, 

Again^  we  find  the  Caledonians  styled  by  Tacitus*,  Ceterorum 
Britannof^m  fugacissimi,  "  the  fleetest  of  the  rest  of  the  Britons.'* 
Pliny/  speaking  of  the  different  kinds  of  Cadmia,  says,  Ostracitis 
tot  a  nigra,  et  ceterarum  (V.  L.  ^  ceteris)  sordidissima.  So  Caesar* 
thus  expresses  himself:  Itinere  exquisito  per  Diviiiacum,  qubd  ex 
aliis  ei  maximam  fidem  habebat :  where  we  should  have  expected 
ex  omnibus  instead  of  ex  aliis.  Sallust''  says,  Haud  longh  aflu^ 
mine  Mulucha,  erat  inter  ceteram  planitiem  mons  saxeus,  as  if 
the  mountain  were  a  part  of  the  plain.  And  Macrobius'  (as  cited 
by  Ruddiman)  speaks  oi^gyptum  regionum  aliarum  calidissimam. 
Homer,  referring  to  the  robe  which  Hecuba  was  about  to  offer 
to  Minerva,  says, 

^Atrrrjp  aTreXafiwei/'  ^Kcno  Be  i/c/aros  uWtvv, — II.,  vi.  295. 

So  in  Herodotus,  Darius  having  granted  to  the  wife  of  Inta- 
phernes  the  option  of  the  life  of  her  husband,  her  brother,  or  one 
of  her  children,  expresses  his  astonishment  that  she  should  prefer 
TOP  aB€X(f>€6v,  09  /cal  aKKoTpmraro^  rot  r&v  iralhayv,  Koi  fja-a-ov 
Ke'xaptapAvQ^  Tov  avhpo^  eari,  (iii.  119).  Thucydides,  speaking 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  calls  it  fieyctv  re  kgX  a^ioXo^dnarov 
T&v  TTpoyeyej/rjfievtov  (i.  1);  of  the  expedition  against  Troy,  arpa- 
Ttav  fieyla-Tr)y  tojv  irpo  avTfj<:  (i.  10) ;  of  the  battle  of  Corcyra, 
vavfiayla  veatv  irXridei,  fxerflaTq  r&v  'irpb  eaurfj^  (i.  50) :  compare 
oTparoTrehov  tovto  fcdWco'Tov  'EWr)viKov  r&v  p^XP^  rovBe  ^vvfjXOe 
(v.  60) ;  T^9  7raTpiBo<;  co?  piyiOTOV  Srj  r&v  irpXv  KcvSvvtov  avappiir- 
TOUOT79,  "running  the  greatest  of  former  risks'*  (vi.  13);  irapa- 
(TKevT} — TrdKvTeKeaTdTf)  Bff  kov  exnTpeireaTdrri  r&v  €9  eKelvov  tov 

'  Book  iv.,  chap.  18.  '  Pro  domo  sud,  18.  '  Saturn,  vii.  11. 

•  Affric.y  34.  *  Natural  Histan/,  xxxiv.  22.  ^^  £.  G.,  i.  41. 

*  Ing.y  chap.  xoii.  '  Saturn,  vii.  8. 
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Xpovov  iyivero  (vi.  31).  Even  our  own  Milton  furnishes  us  with 
an  example  in  the  well-known  couplet, 

'*  Adam,  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  bom 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters — Eve." — Par.  Lost,  iv.  323. 

The  same  figure  occurs  frequently  with  aliics,  aWo9.     Thus 

Livy  (iv.  41 )  has  eo  missa  plaustra  jumentaque  alia  ab  urbe  (unless 

jumenta  be  Jiere  used  as  in  the  Legg.  xii.  Tab.  for  carrij.   Homer, 

Avrap  o  \a^  wpoapa^  ix  veicpov  y^aXKeov  €<Yp^o9 
*Eff7rdffaT.'  ovB*  up'  er'  aWa  Bvvi^ffaro  revp^ca  xaXa 

"Q/noup  a0€X6V^at.— 7^.,  V.  620—622. 

although  the  spear  was  his  own ;  (as  to  aXKa  for  rh  aXKa  compare 
ii.  1).     So,  speaking  of  Nausicaa,  the  poet  says  she  was 

OvK  oitjv'  &fUL  rrjf^e  k(u  dfi(f)ijro\oi  kiov  aWai. — Od.,  vi.  84. 

apparently  putting  the  princess  on  a  level  with  her  maids. 
Xenophon^  says,  /cal  ^ov<;  xal  pTTTrov?  elTre  rovrto  koX  aXKa  irpo  - 
fiara  ttoXX^  iXavvecv  (unless  irpo^ara  be  here  used  in  the  less 
Attic  sense  of  ^quadrupeds').  So  {Anab.,  i.  5,  1)  ^v  fih  rj  yfj 
TreSiov,  airav  ofiaXov — dyfrivOiov  Be  irXrjpe^;'  el  Se  ti  /cal  aWo  evfjv 
v\r)^  7]  KdXdfioVf  airavra  ffaav  evcoBrj,  although  wormwood  is  nei- 
ther a  "  shrub'^  nor  a  "  reed.'*  Again  (i.  5,  5),  ov  ycip  ffv  x6pro<if 
ovBe  aXKo  ovSkv  Sh/Spov,  confounding  grass  with  trees.  So  Euri- 
pides, 

Map'^to  a  av  Tof()«9,  «S  ZrfV09 
K^pv^j  6pvl6u3v  f^afi(fyij\ai9 

*l(r'XVv  viKivv. 
"0^6  7rpo9  OvfieXa^  3X\o9  ipiaaei, 

KvKvo9,—Jon.,  156—160  (M). 

confounding  the  swan  with  the  eagle.  And  Plato^  (cited  in 
Matt.  Lex.),  inro  r&v  irokiT&v  /cal  rwv  aXKcop  ^eva)v,  making 
strangers  of  the  citizens. 

The  common  resolution  of  such  phrases,  by  translating  alius, 
a\Xo9  "  besides,^'  and  alleging  that  the  superlative  is  used  by  a 
figure  of  syntax  for  the  comparative,  gives  indeed  the  same 
results,  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  make-shift,  but  is  far  fi'om 
satisfactory ;  in  the  first  place,  because  it  goes  no  deeper  than 
the  surface,  and  does  not  reach  the  thought,  which  must  ever  be 
regarded  as  the  parent  of  the  expression ;  and  secondly,  because 
there  are  many  cases  where  it  signally  fails.  Thus,  in  the  above 
example  from  Xenophon  (Anab.,  i.  5,  5)  Liddell  and  Scott  are 
fain  to  translate  StXKo  by  '^  at  all,'*  although  it  would  have  puz- 
zled Porson  himself  to  adduce  another  instance  of  aXKo<;  in  such 
a  sense.     Nor  will  any  such  resource  avail  in  the  following  pas- 

f  Cyr.,  vii.  3,  7.  «'  Gorg.,  p.  473.  c 
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sages.  When  Charon  is  about  to  take  the  ingeniem  JSnean  on 
board  his  sutilis  cymba,  we  are  told 

"  Inde  alias  animas,  qose  per  juga  longa  sedebant 
Deturbat."— Virgil,  J^.,  vi.  411. 

So  Homer/  speaking  of  Telemachus^ 

Tlap  B*  avro9  kXutjjlov  04ro  ttoikIXov,  exroOev  ilWwv 
Mpti<rT'qpwv. 

Ibid,,  xiv.  341^  2,  Ulysses  is  made  to  say, 

'E«e  fiev  fA€  yXatvav  t€,  xirwva  Te,  et^or*  eBvtrav 
'Afi(f)l  Be  fiol  paK09  aWo  kukov  fiaXov,  rjBe  ^irwva^ 

where  it  is  obvious  that  having  first  stripped  the  hero  of  his  own 
apparel,  they  could  not  be  said  to  have  clothed  him  with  the 
'^  rag^^  besides.     In  like  manner  Euripides, 

^Odvov  wpo9  acTiav  akijiavovai.  Bvcfievrj* 

Med,  300  (297,  Dind). 

where  Matthiee,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  seems  to  agree  with 
Forson  in  considering  aXKrf^  as  pleonastic ;  but  the  true  expla- 
nation is  given  in  the  Leooic.  Eurip.,  x^P^^  aXKov  kokov.  Again, 
in  ver.  934  (945  Dind.)  of  the  same  drama,  where  Jason  is 
speaking  of  the  influence  of  his  wife  with  her  father,  we  have 
the  still  more  remarkable  expression,  which  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  the  instantia  cruds  : 

So  in  Col.  i.  15,  our  Saviour  (for  the  Apostle  is  not  speaking 
of  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  in  the  abstract,  but  of  the 
concrete  person  of  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  "  by  whom  we  have 
redemption,  through  his  blood ^^)  is  termed  "the  chief  of  all 
creation,^'  and  so  reckoned  in  the  order  and  of  the  number  of 
the  creatures,  simply  because  he  had  identified  himself  with  them 
by  "  taking  part  of  the  same  ^'  nature  with  ourselves ;  and  it  no 
more  follows  from  this  that  he  is  not  at  the  same  time  God, 

*  0<?.  i.  132. 

'  "Were  further  argument  needed,  we  might  refer  to  a  very  singular  idiom, 
occurring  chiefly  in  Herodotus, — the  converse,  as  it  were,  of  the  one  under  con- 
sideration,— according  to  which  an  object  (which  may  be  a  person  or  a  thing)  is 
compared  with  itself,  and  for  this  end  is  conceived  to  be  subdivided  into  as  many 
partis,  or  multiplied  as  many  times,  as  there  are  circumstances  in  which  it  is  placed, 
or  aspects  under  which  it  is  viewed: — e.g.,  if  fiaOvrdnfi  fiarl  ri  Xlfiyn)  abrii 
indrrjs,  Hdt.  ii.  149;  so  i.  193;  203;  ii.  8 ;  v.  28,  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2,  40,  etc.; 
where  to  say  that  the  superlative  is  used  for  the  comparative  (as  in  Hdt.  iv.  25 ; 
vii.  16 ;  viii.  86,  etc.,)  is  only  shifting,  and  indeed  shirking  the  difficulty ;  for  the 
latter  usage  stands  quite  as  much  in  need  of  explanation  as  the  former,  although 
we  have  become  somewhat  more  familiar  with  it,  from  its  partial  introduction 
into  our  own  language,  as  when  we  say  of  a  man  that  "  he  excels  himself,"  and 
the  like. 
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than  it  follows  from  Lars  Tolumnius  being  denominated  a 
"knight/^  that  he  was  not  at  the  same  time  king  of  the 
Vejentes. 

Nor  is  this  a  solitary  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  this 
figure  in  Scripture  language.  It  is  on  the  same  principle,  we 
apprehend,  rather  than  by  inventing  new  renderings  for  el  fi^, 
that  we  are  to  explain  a  passage  which  otherwise  is  certainly 
somewhat  ambiguous,  viz,,  Luke  iv.  25 — 27,  TroWal  yjopai  f^aav 
iv  Ta2<;  '^fiipai^  ^HXlov  iv  t&  ^lapaifX — teal  7r/?o9  ovBcfiiav  avr&v 
i7r€fjL<l>0rf  ^HXla^  el  fiif  eh  SdpeTrra  ttj^  Sc8cl>va;,  irpb^  ywauca 
Xnp^^  8,nd  so  in  the  following  verse,  of  Naaman :  the  woman  of 
Sidon,  by  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  being  reckoned  among 
the  widows  of  Israel,  simply  because  she  was  a  widow ;  and 
Naaman  the  Syrian  among  the  Israelitish  lepers,  because  he 
was  a  leper.  And  to  the  same  idiom  we  should  perhaps  refer 
the  enigmatical  and  much  controverted  language  of  John  in 
Rev.  xvii.  11,  xal  avro^  SyBoo^  ioTC,  Koi  ix  t&v  kind  i<m. 

We  are  now  in  a  condition  to  give  the  true  solution  of  the 
phrase  dVb>  Vtt>  m^a,  formerly  noticed  as  applied  by  Jewish  writers 
to  Jehovah.,  The  foundation  of  it  is  doubtless  the  metaphorical 
sonship  already  described,  all  creatures  being  viewed  as  sons  of 
God,  Nor  do  we  now  need  to  ask,  whose  Son  is  Jehovah  ?  for 
he  is  reckoned,  by  a  kind  of  tapeinosis,  among  his  own  creatures, 
as  connected  with  them  by  the  common  category  of  being,  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  Eve,  in  the  above  quotation  from 
Milton,  is  represented  as  one  of  her  own  daughters,  because  she, 
like  them,  was  a  woman.  To  say  that  God  is  "  the  first-born  of 
the  world,''  is  therefore  tantamount  to  aflfirming  that  he  is  '^  the 
greatest  and  best  of  beings,'^ 

W.  S. 


SUOOESTIONS  ON  THE  DOCTBINE  OF  THE  ATONEMENT,  IN 

RELATION  TO  MODERN  OPINIONS. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  two  great  questions  which  were  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  thinking  men,  and  possibly  to  receive 
their  solution,  so  far  as  a  solution  is  possible,  in  our  day,  were 
those  of  the  atonement  and  the  inspiration  of  Scripture.  It  is 
happily  not  only  the  prescribed  duty,  but  the  privilege  of  this 
Journal  to  examine  all  questions  without  reference  to  the  warfare 
of  parties — with  or  in  which,  however,  every  man  must  necessarily 
be  more  or  less  interested — that  is  raging  everywhere  in  what 
should  be  the  peaceful  fold  of  the  Great  Shepherd.     Nor  is  any 

f2 
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course  more  calculated  to  bring  out  results  of  real  value^  apart 
from  the  pleasure  of  immediate  victory  or  renown,  than  thus 
to  view  thmgs  avrii  Koff  avrct,  by  and  in  themselves,  and,  setting 
before  us  only  the  truth,  to  endeavour  by  God's  help  to  dis- 
entangle those  difficulties,  which  the  course  of  action  that  he  has 
prescribed  to  himself  and  to  those  through  whom  he  has  made 
known  to  us  his  will,  has  presented  to  the  ministers  and  students 
of  his  Word.  It  is  to  the  former  of  these  grand  subjects  that  we 
desire  now  to  request  the  attention  of  our  readers,  not  as  count- 
ing ourselves  to  have  attained  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  that 
stupendous  question,  but  as  hoping  that  we  may  nevertheless  be 
enabled  to  contribute  some  little  mite  towards  its  future  settle- 
ment on  a  more  satisfactory  basis. 

If  we  look  to  the  origin  and  derivation  of  the  word  atone- 
ment itself,  it  will  soon  appear  that  it  can  give  us  little  or 
no  assistance  in  the  investigation.  Etymologists  are  divided  as 
to  whether  it  signifies  at-one-ment,  or  the  setting  at-one  those 
who  had  been  previously  at  variance  {eutztveit,  as  the  Germans 
have  it),  or  whether  it  indicates  a  bringing  into  tone  or  tune  what 
has  previously  been  discordant,  and  thus  ought  more  properly 
to  be  written  aitunement.  The  word  thus  becomes  merely  a 
conventional  symbol,  used  by  theologians  to  indicate  the  man- 
ner and  ground  of  the  reconciliation  of  sinful  man  with  his 
Maker.  Nay  it  is  frequently  limited  more  strictly  still,  and  is 
confined  to  the  reconciliation  of  God  with  man,  so  far  as  it  is 
efifected  by,  or  closely  connected  with,  sacrifice.  It  is  in  this  lat- 
ter point  of  view  more  especially  that  we  are  now  about  to  treat 
of  it.  And  it  is  clear  that,  if  we  do  not  rightly  understand  the 
primary  idea  of  sacrifice,  everything  we  write  about  the  atone- 
ment, considered  as  a  sacrifice,  must  be  comparatively  aimless 
and  valueless  in  a  scientific  and  theoretical  point  of  view,  what- 
ever practical  lessons  of  holiness  and  self-denial  we  may  be  able 
to  deduce  and  enforce  upon  the  way. 

Want  of  knowledge  of  the  real  meaning  of  sacrifice  appears  to 
have  led  many  of  the  Fathers  to  look  to  the  figure  of  redemption 
or  ransoming,  under  which  Christ's  work  is  also  represented 
in  the  Scriptures  of  the  new  covenant,  as  affording  a  basis 
of  explanation  of  the  great  work  of  reconciliation.  Thus  the 
devil  was  represented  as  having  obtained  certain  rights  over  man, 
an  equivalent  for  which  was  given  him  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
whom,  however,  being  God  as  well  as  Man,  he  was  unable 
to  retain  within  his  grasp.  Then  came  the  notion  of  a  debt 
incurred  by  man,  and  paid  by  Christ  to  God,  and  its  various 
modifications — such  as,  that  the  mercy  of  God  was  unable  to  act 
until  his  justice  had  been  satisfied  by  the  voluntary  death  of 
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the  sinless  victim ;  that  the  infinite  turpitude  of  sin  rendered 
necessary  the  infinite  sufferings  of  a  person  who  was  divine 
as  well  as  human^  and  so  forth.  But  all  these  theories  and 
their  modifications  alike  neglected  the  words  in  which  our 
Lord  described  the  nature  of  his  own  death — namely,  that  his 
blood  was  "  the  blood  of  the  new  covenant,  shed  for  many  for 
the  remission  of  sins.^'  (Matt.  xxvi.  28) .  If  these  words,  of  which 
a  great  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  but  the  expansion, 
be  taken  as  the  real  account  of  the  matter,  and  surely  our  Lord's 
own  account  of  his  own  death  and  its  effects  ought  to  be  accepted 
as  the  real  account  thereof,  it  is  clear  that  both  Fathers,  school- 
men, and  reformers  thus  took  a  practical  illustration  of  the  bene- 
fits flowing  from  the  atonement  for  a  real  and  scientific  elucidation 
of  its  nature.  It  certainly  seems  to  us  that  it  is  to  the  doctrine  of 
sacrifice  as  connected  (I)  with  remission  of  sins,  and  (2)  with  the 
making  of  covenants,  that,  according  to  our  Lord's  own  words, 
we  ought  to  look,  if  we  wish  to  explain  his  office  both  in  itself 
and  in  connexion  with  God's  dealings  with  the  human  race,  as 
set  forth  in  the  Scriptures  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Covenants. 
Nor  should  it  strike  us  as  at  all  a  strange  thing,  that  in  the 
latter  days  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  should  have  to  be  re-discovered 
inductively,  even  as  the  secrets  of  nature  have  to  so  great  an 
extent  in  these  latter  times  yielded  to  that  at  once  potent  and 
reverential  instrument,  the  inductive  philosophy.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  the  great  effort  of  the  first  Christian  missionaries  was, 
to  wean  both  Jew  and  Gentile  from  sacrificial  worship;  is  it  then 
wonderful  if  the  theory  and  practice  of  sacrifice  should  be  the 
last  thing  to  which  they  would  have  recourse  in  their  teaching? 
Is  it  wonderful  that  the  theory  of  a  system  should  have  been  lost, 
the  practice  of  which  it  was  their  greatest  aim  to  do  away  with  ? 
Is  it  wonderful  that  the  passages  in  the  Scriptures  relating 
to  sacrifice  should  be  just  those,  for  the  interpretation  of  which 
we  obtain  least  light  from  the  earlier  writers?  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  surely  a  more  reverential  method  to  endeavour  to 
find  out  what  the  laws  of  an  Almighty  Being  are,  than  to  assume 
a  priori  what  they  ought  to  have  been,  and  then  endeavour  to 
place  the  phenomena  on  a  kind  of  procrustean  bed,  and  adapt 
them  to  our  theories.  The  old  astronomers  assumed  that  the 
motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ought  to  have  been  circular, 
whereas  the  inductive  philosophy  has  discovered  that  they  really 
are  elliptical.  Let  us  then,  in  dealing  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  endeavour  to  cast  aside  all  a  priori  notions  and  pre- 
conceived prejudices,  and  simply  try  to  discover  a  principle 
of  sacrifice  which  shall  at  once  account  for  all  the  phenomena 
presented  by  the  historical  facts  and  language  of  the  Scriptures^ 
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As  data  to  go  upon  in  this  inquiry^  we  have  two  recorded  facts, 
antecedent  to  all  other  history.  In  the  first  place  we  find  a  sys- 
tem of  sacrifice  existing  in  the  very  earliest  times,  and  applied  both 
to  expiation  of  sin  and  to  covenants  or  treaties;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  book  of  Genesis  gives  an  account  of  the  passing  of  a 
sentence  of  death  upon  mankind  in  requital  for  wilful  sin.  A 
question  then  arises  as  to  whether  these  things  have  any  or  no 
connexion  with  each  other.  If  they  have  none,  we  must  go  with 
Bahr,  Jowett,  and  Maurice,  and  simply  say  that  they  are  written 
for  our  moral  instruction^  but  do  nothing  towards  unveiling  for 
us  the  real  secrets  of  our  life  in  relation  to  our  Creator^  and  the 
principles  of  his  dealings  with  us  his  creatures.  If  they  have  a 
connexion  with  each  other,  what  is  it?  In  what  does  it  consist? 
What  principle  have  these  things  together  in  common  ?  It  is 
often  said  that  by  bringing  a  victim  a  man  declared  himself 
deserving  of  the  death  which  the  victim,  as  his  substitute,  actually 
suffered,  so  that  he  thus  underwent  a  great  moral  humiliation 
before  God.  And  he  laid  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  victim  in 
order  to  identify  himself  with  it,  his  vicarious  substitute.  But 
this  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  as  connected  with 
covenants  or  treaties,  so  that  the  holders  of  this  view  have 
recourse  to  the  lower  theory  of  sacrifice  for  the  purpose  of 
explaining  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  simply  look  upon  sacri- 
fice as  a  solemn  ceremony,  which  gave  religious  sanction  to 
a  political  or  civil  contract.  Thus,  to  them  '^  the  blood  of  the 
New  Covenant"  is  what  it  is  upon  a  principle  entirely  different 
to  that  by  which  '^  the  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins"  has 
its  deep  and  solemn  meaning. 

But  if,  as  we  have  proposed  in  a  former  number  of  this 
Journal,"*  we  endeavour  to  find  a  formula  which  shall  include  both 
the  substitution  of  the  victim  for  the  offerer,  and  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  offerer  with  the  victim,  we  may  perhaps  obtain  some 
result  that  can  be  applied  at  once  to  covenantal  or  federal  sacri- 
fice. Let  us  try  the  formula  proposed  there,  namely,  that  the 
primary  idea  of  sacrifice  is  the  symbolical  death  of  the  offerer  in 
the  real  death  of  the  victim.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  easy 
of  application  this  formula  is  as  regards  sin  offerings.  Man  is 
under  sentence  of  death,  and  he  actually  does  die  (symbolically) 
before  he  can  approach  his  Maker  as  a  worshipper.  To  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  Hawkins:  "Primitive  sacrifices  were  probably 
intended  to  denote  the  guilt  of  the  worshipper,  and  to  procure 
for  him,  not  indeed  pardon  for  his  sin,  but  acceptance  for  his 
worship;"  a  view  of  the  effect  and  intention  of  sacrifice,  in  which 

-  Vol.  XI.,  p.  188. 
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we  have  also  the  concarrence  of  Mr.  Macdonnell^  in  his  admi- 
rable Donnellan  lectures  for  1858,  though  it  certainly  seems  to  us 
that  this  latter  writer^s  exposition  of  the  nature  of  sacrifice  would 
be  materially  cleared  by  the  adoption  of  the  simple  formula 
above  recommended. 

But  to  come  to  the  application  of  our  formula  to  covenant 
sacrifice.  Two  methods  of  doing  this  have  been  proposed — one, 
that  given  in  a  little  work  noticed  in  the  last  number  of  this 
Journal  (page  481),  and  another  proposed  in  a  review  of  the 
same  work  in  the  Christian  Examiner  and  Church  of  Ireland 
Magazine,  for  March,  1860.  Both  methods  agree  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  celebrated  '^testament  and  testator^^  passage  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  considering  the  death  of 
the  Sui0€fi€po^,  as  the  symbolical  death  of  God  in  his  repre- 
sentative victim,  Christ.  But  the  work  in  question  regards 
that  death  as  taking  place  with  regard  to  the  covenant  thus  made, 
and  as  guaranteeing  that  it  shall  not  be  altered;  while  the 
reviewer  explains  his  view  as  follows : — "  May  not  the  covenant 
sacrifice,  in  harmony  with  what  we  know  of  other  sacrifices,  have 
symbolically  indicated  that  both  the  contracting  parties  were 
dead  to  their  former  condition — generally  one  of  enmity,  and 
were  then  entering  into  a  new  relationship — generally  one  of 
friendship?  As  the  expiatory  sacrifice  symbolized  the  punish- 
ment which  the  offered  had  deserved,  and  the  death  of  his 
former  sinful  self,  may  not  both  parties  in  a  covenant  sacrifice 
have  exhibited  symbolically  the  death  of  their  ancient  enmity? 
And  does  not  this  receive  confirmation  from  St.  Paul's  language 
with  regard  to  the  baptismal  covenant  (e.g.  Rom.  vi.),  which  he 
makes  to  represent  the  death  of  the  believer  to  his  old  nature, 
and  his  resurrection  to  newness  of  life, — truths  very  indistinctly 
symbolized  in  the  washing  of  baptism,  and  which  may  rather 
have  been  suggested  by  the  older  form  of  covenant  through  sacri- 
fice and  the  ideas  attached  to  it  ?  If  this  be  correct,  there  is  no 
violence  in  transferring  the  idea  from  a  human  covenant  to  an  en- 
gagement between  God  himself  and  his  creatures.  He  who  cannot 
die  (in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word)  may  be  represented  as  dying 
to  his  former  anger.  And  thus,  even  to  him,  the  general  rule  may 
be  applied,  that  '  where  a  covenant  is,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
brought  in  the  (symbolical)  death  of  the  maker  of  the  covenant.''* 

This  view  is  well  worth  consideration,  and  we  should  gladly 
have  accepted  it,  were  it  not  for  the  concluding  words  of  the 
passage  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  17).  The  words 
"  since  it  is  never  strong,  when  the  maker  of  the  covenant  lives," 
errel  fiiproTe  ur'xyet  ore  ^  6  hiaOkfievo^,  appear  to  contemplate 
the  symbolical  death  of  the  maker  of  the  covenant  as  a  guarantee 
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against  insecurity  in,  or  a  bar  to  violation  of,  the  covenant. 
Thus,  while  either  view  suits  the  former  part  of  the  passage  fairly 
enough,  the  latter  part  appears  to  us  to  pronounce  strongly  in 
favour  of  that  of  the  dissertation,  '^  God's  death  in  Christ/^  Or 
perhaps  some  one  from  consideration  of  these  things  may  strike 
out  a  third  explanation,  which  shall  be  equally  consistent  with  the 
philological  and  grammatical  exigencies  of  the  passage.  But  we 
may  be  pretty  certain  that  there  is  a  very  deep  and  serious  meaning 
in  the  8ui0T]/crf  made  by  our  Lord's  blood,  and  that  it  is  not  for 
nothing  that  (Heb.  vii.  22)  he  is  called  an  *'  6771/09  or  surety  of  a 
better  covenant.''  Neither  can  we  expect  acute  and  almost  scepti- 
cal enquirers,  like  Professor  Jowett,  to  come  into  our  views,  unless 
we  can  furnish  them  with  really  correct  and  satisfactory  explana- 
tions of  the  passages  on  which  we  base  our  theories.  If  we  tell 
them  that  tov  ScaOefiivov  means  "  the  mediating  victim,"  they 
simply  laugh  at  us ;  if  we  introduce  the  Greek  ideas  of  a  testa- 
ment or  testator  into  the  passage,  they  are  willing  enough 
to  accept  our  interpretation,  but  then  it  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
reputation  of  the  sacred  writer  that  they  do  so;  and,  in  fact. 
Professor  Jowett*  twice  recurs  to  this  passage  (Heb.  ix.  15 — 18), 
to  invalidate  the  importance  commonly  attached  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  atonement  considered  as  a  sacrifice.  He  first  makes  use 
of  the  "  inconsistency  of  the  figures,"  "  arising  from  the  con- 
fusion of  two  or  more  figures;"  and  secondly  "  of  the  use  of 
language  in  double  senses"  in  the  same  passage,  to  shew  that 
the  '^  long  passages,  which  might  be  quoted  from  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  describe  the  work  of  Christ  in  sacrificial 
language,"  "  have  only  a  deceitful  resemblance  to  the  language  of 
those  theologians  who  regard  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ 
as  the  central  truth  of  the  Gospel." 

Now,  if  either  of  the  above  explanations  of  the  '^testament 
and  testator"  passage  be  at  all  a  satisfactory  approximation 
to  the  true  interpretation,  quite  enough  of  Professor  Jowett's 
ground  is  cut  away  from  under  his  feet  to  render  the  whole 
theory,  of  which  his  remarks  on  this  passage  are  notable  props 
and  supports,  very  unstable  and  unreliable.  But  so  long  as  an 
explanation  of  that  passage  is  current  in  which,  to  borrow  his 
words,  '^the  idea  of  a  sacrifice  forms  a  transition  to  that  of  death 
and  a  testament,  and  the  idea  of  a  testament  blends  with  that  of 
a  covenant,"  i.  e.,  so  long  as  the  current  interpretation  of  the 
passage  is  what,  in  a  profane  writer,  would  be  treated  as  a  simple 
nonsense,  and  serious  blame  would  therefore  be  attached  either 
to  the  author  or  his  interpreters,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  the  case  of 

*  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  666,  567. 
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the  more  orthodox  writers  on  the  atonement  can  never  be  satis- 
factorily, or,  at  any  rate  completely,  made  out.  This  is  the  only 
passage  that  unites  together  the  making  of  a  covenant,  and  the 
remission  of  sins,  as  our  Lord  united  them  in  his  solemn  words 
at  the  Last  Supper.  This  passage  appears  intended  to  explain 
and  enlarge  upon  those  words  and  that  union  of  two  things  ap- 
parently distinct,  and  till  it  is  satisfactorily  interpreted,  we  can 
only  be  guessing  and  writing  in  a  kind  of  twilight.  We  rasy  feel 
that  we  are  right,  but  we  cannot  prove  it. 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  our  Lord^s  office  of  surety 
in  the  covenant  made  through  him  with  mankind,  let  us  proceed 
to  consider  not  only  in  what  his  sacrifice  was  like,  but  also 
in  what  it  was  unlike  ordinary  sacrifices  of  expiation.  It  was 
unlike  them  in  that  it  provided  a  resurrection  after  the  death, 
while  they  ended,  as  they  began,  in  a  mere  ceremony.  In 
ordinary  sacrifices  the  man  died  to  his  sin  or  former  state  in  his 
representative  victim,  but  was  not  in  any  respect  put  into  a  new 
state,  either  as  regards  future  sin  and  future  defilement,  or 
as  regards  his  own  present  moral  feelings.  Thus  a  constant 
repetition  of  those  sacrifices  was  necessary  (Heb.  x.  1 — 3),  in 
order  to  renew  a  state  of  external  and  ceremonial  purity  for 
religious  purposes ;  but  the  worshippers  were  not  purified  fcara 
avvel^aiVy  in  point  of  conscience  (Heb.  ix.  9) ;  whereas  our 
grand  representative  victim  not  only  died  for  us  really,  and  we 
in  him  symbolically,  but  also  revived  and  rose  again,  and  we  in 
him,  into  a  new  and  better  state  of  things.  This  is  often  more  or 
less  implied  in  the  words  of  writers  on  the  atonement,  e,  g,,  Mr. 
Macdonnell,  but  it  seems  to  us  to  require  to  be  stated  with 
greater  force  and  clearness. 

There  is  another  point  also,  in  which  our  Lord^s  sacrifice  of 
himself  differed  from  ordinary  sacrifices.  It  was  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  himself,  whereas  other  victims,  as  such,  were  entirely 
involuntary  agents,  or  rather  passive  instruments  in  the  hands 
of  a  superior  will.  It  would  seem  then  that  the  toill  in  our  Lord 
was  that  which  corresponded  to  the  priest  in  an  ordinary  sacri- 
fice, and  that  it  was  as  voluntarily  offering  himself  that  he  fulfilled 
the  symbolism  of  the  priestly  office,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
unresisting  vicarious  victim.  We  obtain  thus  a  simple  view  of 
his  office  as  fiea-lrry;,  or  Mediator,  as  well  as  that  which  he  dis- 
charged as  ey7V09  or  surety,  and  as  sin  offering. 

Now  if  we  proceed  to  consider  the  arrangements  which  God 
has  made  for  the  entrance  of  individuals  into  the  grand  covenant, 
which  was  made  with  the  whole  human  race  collectively  upon 
the  cross,  we  shall  find  that  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  sentence 
of  death  passed  once  for  all  upon  mankind  after  the  first  dis- 
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obedience.  Every  one  of  us,  in  order  to  enter  into  this  covenant, 
must  suffer  a  symbolical  death,  and  pass  through  a  symbolical 
resurrection  in  baptism.  And  it  would  seem  to  be  not  altogether 
unjustly  observed  by  the  reviewer  in  the  Irish  Christian  Ex- 
aminer,  quoted  above,  that  this  death,  which  is  so  strongly 
insisted  upon  by  St.  Paul  in  Bom.  vi.  2 — 7,  is  not  so  strongly 
symbolized  in  the  actual  ceremony  of  baptism  as  deduced  from 
the  original  idea  of  covenants  made  by  means  of  sacrifice.  But 
while  we  admit  this  to  a  certain  extent,  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  covenant  itself  involves  a  symbolical  death  in  the  grand 
victim,  and  that  the  authorized  mode  of  appropriating  and  enter- 
ing into  that  covenant  subsequent  to  its  original  making,  need 
not  necessarily  renew  or  repeat  the  original  form  in  which  it 
was  once  for  ell  made. 

Thus  God^s  justice  is  satisfied  by  the  execution  of  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  every  man,  while  his  mercy  from  the 
first  devised  or  accepted  a  method  of  proceeding,  which  admitted 
for  certain  purposes  of  a  symbolical  instead  of  a  real  death  on  the 
part  of  human  beings.  And  at  the  proper  time  God^s  mercy 
was  still  more  exhibited  by  his  providing  them  not  merely  with 
the  means  of  dying  with  respect  to  their  former  state,  but  also 
with  a  resurrection  into  a  new  state,  after  which  death  and 
resurrection  there  was  nothing  d,  priori  to  prevent  God  from 
considering  the  believer  in  Jesus  just  or  righteous,  hUcoM^, 
So  that  God  was  at  once  just  and  a  justifier  of  the  believer 
in  Jesus  (Bom.  iii.  26) .  ^^  For  he  that  has  died  (symbolically)  is 
justified  JErom  his  sin''  (Bom.  vi.  7),  a  passage  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  interpret  in  Vol.  XI.,  page  433  of  this  Journal, 
as  having  a  distinct  reference  to  the  principle  of  symbolical  death 
in  a  representative  victim. 

But  besides  these  things,  there  was  also  the  state  of  the 
human  race  and  the  course  of  God's  dealings  with  man,  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  St.  Paul  tells  us  (Bom.  iii.  25) 
that  God  set  forth  Christ  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  [irpoiOero 
tKaarripvov)  on  account  of  the  passing  over  {trdpeai,^)  of  previous 
sins  during  the  forbearance  [avox^)  of  God.  Hdpeav;  appears 
to  be  an  inferior  kind  of  a(f>€<n^,  by  which  the  worshipper  seems 
to  have  been  allowed  to  approach  God  without  being  justified  in 
point  of  conscience  (/car^  avv€lSr)a-iv) ,  by  merely  going  through  a 
ceremonial  and  symbolical  death  for  a  temporary  purpose.  The 
time  during  which  God  permitted  this  imperfect  state  of  things, 
under  which  the  ^'exceeding  sinfulness"  of  sin  could  scarcely 
have  been  understood,  is  called  his  avoxrf,  or  forbearance.  This 
is  also  what  St.  Paul  appears  to  have  alluded  to  in  his  speech  at 
Athens,  when  he  said  (Acts  xvii.  30),  "The  times  of  the  igno- 
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ranee  God  winked  at,  but  now  commandeth  all  men  everywhere 
to  repent/'  where  the  word  inrepiBcbv,  translated  "  winked  at/'  is 
singularly  expressive  of  the  imperfect  act  of  Trdpeai^  in  the 
strongest  contrast  to  the  perfect  act  of  a^ai/;.  And  God 
appears  to  have  judged  it  requisite,  in  giving  a  new  dispensation 
to  mankind,  to  make  on  that  account  a  grand  evSetft?,  (Rom.  iii. 
25),  or  display  of  his  justice  {Bt/cavoavvri),  by  requiring  the  death 
of  a  fitting  representative  Man,  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
reconciliation  of  the  race  to  himself. 

Thus  it  was  not  from  any  antecedent  necessity  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  God  selected  the  means  which  he  did  select  for 
bringing  us  back  again  to  him,  but  because  he  judged  it  best  for 
our  race,  and  most  consistent  with  his  own  sentence  upon  us  at 
the  first,  and  with  the  system  of  proceeding  which  he  adopted  in 
dealing  with  his  creatures  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have 
any  record.  It  seem  to  us  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment is  implicitly  involved  in  the  primal  sentence  of  death  and 
the  institution  of  sacrifice  regarded  in  its  two  principal  points  of 
view,  (1)  as  a  means  of  approach  to  God,  and  (2)  as  the  original 
mode  of  making  a  binding  covenant.  To  these  considerations  we 
may  add  (3)  the  unspeakable  importance  to  ourselves  of  the  in- 
carnation, human  life  and  sufferings  of  a  divine  person,  in  that 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  know  and  feel,  that  our  present  representa- 
tive before  the  throne  of  God,  and  future  judge,  is  one  who  was 
tempted  in  all  points  like  ourselves,  and  who  is  fully  able  as  well 
as  willing  to  sympathize  with  all  our  temptations  and  all  our 
difficulties. 

Thus  every  arrangement  subsequent  to  the  fall  appears 
to  have  been  made  for  man's  sake  and  for  man's  advantage. 
O  that  we  were  all  as  willing  to  avail  ourselves  of  God's  great 
mercy  as  he  is  to  extend  it  to  us  I  But  men  have  been  quarrel- 
ling and  anathematizing  each  other  on  account  of  speculative 
difficulties  arising  from  the  logical  exigencies  of  their  own  theories 
and  their  own  assumptions,  while  an  inductive  method  appears 
to  us  to  present  the  ways  of  God  to  man  in  a  simple  and 
coherent  form,  and  promises,  unless  we  are  greatly  mistaken, 
gradually  to  clear  up  all  remaining  difficulties,  illuminate  the 
dark  places  of  Scripture,  and  eventually  to  prepare  our  race  for 
that  perfect  knowledge  which  will  burst  upon  us  when  faith  shall 
be  swallowed  up  in  sight,  and  God  himself  shall  be  all  in  all. 

Such  are  the  reflections  which  have  passed  through  our 
minds  while  studying  in  close  connexion  Professor  Jowett's 
essay  on  the  atonement,  and  Mr.  Macdonnell's  Donnellan 
lectures,  which  were  written  expressly  in  answer  to  it.  There  are 
several  topics  which  we  have  touched  upon,  and  which  are  generally 
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looked  for  in  a  work  on  the  atonement,  that  have  not  been 
handled^in  Mr.  Macdonnell^s  work.  One  important  instance  of 
this  is  the  question  of  the  connexion  of  the  initiatory  rite 
of  baptism  with  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  We  trust  that, 
should  these  excellent  lectures  reach  a  second  edition,  as  they 
surely  must  ere  long,  the  writer  will  extend  his  work,  and  make 
it  full  and  complete  in  all  its  parts.  We  know  that  it  would  re- 
quire considerable  care  in  so  doing  to  avoid  resuscitating  or 
being  drawn  into  the  controversy  about  baptismal  regeneration 
in  all  its  fury,  but  we  think  that  by  simply  dropping  all  allusion 
to  baptismal  ^^grace,'^  which  is  a  purely  theological  and  not 
a  scriptural  application  of  the  term  "  grace,^^  the  question  might 
be  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  not  merely  to  avoid,  but  even  to 
get  rid  of  that  stupid  and  tiresome  controversy.  For  it  certainly 
seems  to  us  that  the  very  existence  of  that  controversy  at  all  is 
due  to  an  insufficient  and  inadequate  mode  of  stating  and 
explaining  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement. 

Having  spoken  so  fully  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Macdonnell's 
work,  it  would  seem  but  fair  that  we  should  say  a  few  words  with 
regard  to  that  of  Professor  Jowett.  The  latter  is  often  irresistible 
as  regards  current  and  popular  modes  of  explaining  theological 
verities,  but  he  appears  to  be  constantly  labouring  under  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  these  verities  are  adequately  and  com- 
pletely, instead  of  only  approximately  explained  and  expounded  by 
theologians.  To  real  thinkers  his  work  is  very  valuable,  rather, 
however,  indirectly  than  directly,  rather  for  the  many  lights 
in  which  he  looks  at  the  matter  he  handles,  than  for  any  positive 
information  or  pregnant  suggestions  to  be  derived  from  him. 
That  he  endeavours  to  pull  down  almost  everything  he  comes 
near  is  possibly  a  serious  fault,  possibly  a  great  misfortune.  It 
is  certainly  a  great  misfortune  that  his  turn  of  mind  is  so  essen- 
tially destructive  and  so  little  constructive,  that  a  person  fol- 
lowing after  him  incurs  almost  too  much  trouble  in  setting  to 
rights  what  he  has  thrown  down  and  strewn  about, — in  clearing 
up,  in  fact,  the  litter  he  has  made,  to  compensate  for  the  many 
questions  which  he  properly  and  fairly  raises,  a  solution  or  eluci- 
dation of  which  may  often  be  properly  and  fairly  required. 
Unfortunately  the  undoing,  cleaning,  and  scraping  process, 
to  which  the  professor  appears  to  delight  in  subjecting  every- 
thing he  deals  with,  does  not  usually  include  a  restoration  of 
things,  when  done  with,  to  their  proper  place,  neither  does  it 
usually  leave  sufficient  positive  results  behind  to  make  up  for  the 
turmoil  and  destruction  which  it  more  or  less  necessarily  in- 
volves. Possibly,  too,  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  only 
damage  suffered  is  suffered  by  the  fingers  of  the  invader  himself. 
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Be  that  as  it  may^  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  the  controver- 
sies thus  excited  will  eventually  result  in  a  great  strengthening 
of  the  proofs^  and  a  great  clearing  of  the  explanations  of  many  of 
the  more  important  verities.  These  controversies  will  have  their 
oscillations  from  time  to  time^  and  sometimes  perhaps  dangerous 
symptoms  will  shew  themselves^  and  '^  the  faith  of  many  will  wax 
cold.^'  But  let  us  ever  remember  that  the  threads  that  pull  all 
the  springs  are  in  the  hands  of  Ood^  who  will  cause  all  things  to 
work  together  for  his  own  glory,  and  the  real  advantage  of  his 
church.  Let  us  not  live  like  men  whose  faces  are  turned  back- 
wards, seeing  only  the  good  in  the  primitive  times  and  the  evil  in 
our  own,  but  let  us  by  God's  help  be  up  and  doing  our  own  ap- 
pointed work,  whether  that  appointed  work  consist  in  pulling  down 
or  in  building  up.  And  let  us  feel  and  act  upon  a  firm  confidence 
in  God's  overruling  providence,  and  entertain  a  firm  faith  that, 
when  a  person  is  raised  up,  as  Professor  Jowett  seems  to  be,  for 
the  purpose  of  pulling  down  many  things  that  we  have  been 
taught  to  revere  from  our  earliest  days,  other  builders  will  also 
be  raised  up  who  will  go  over  the  same  ground,  and  restore 
or  rebuild  in  a  better  and  more  fitting  manner  the  things  that 
have  been  apparently  injured  by  his  "  remorseless  criticism,"  or 
equally  remorseless  scepticism.  But  happier  and  more  blessed  is 
he  whose  powers  are  granted  him,  and  whose  task  is  allotted 
him,  6£9  olKoBofirjv  xal  ovk  ek  KaOalpeacv,  for  the  purpose  of 
building  up,  and  not  for  that  of  pulling  down. 

A.  H.  W. 
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excited  in  Great  Britain  and  America^ — everywhere  indeed 
where  English  literature  is  appreciated,  is  a  remarkable  pheno- 
menon of  our  times,  and  there  are  some  indications  of  their  pro- 
ducing effects  far  beyond  what  the  writers  could  have  anticipated. 
This  excitement  in  the  public  mind  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by 
any  novelty  in  the  theories  propounded  by  the  writers  of  the 
volume,  nor  by  any  extraordinary  ability  in  stating  their  views. 
It  arises  principally  from  the  fact  that  the  authors  of  the  Essays 
and  Reviews  are,  most  of  them,  men  holding  positions  of  influence 
and  authority  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  from  the  generally 
recognized  discrepancy  between  those  positions  and  their  teach- 
ing. It  arises  also,  and  in  a  great  degree,  from  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  doctrines  of  the  work  are  seized  hold  of  and  used 
by  every  heterodox  and  infidel  school  of  thought  to  be  found 
among  us.  We  shall  examine  some  of  the  propositions  of  this 
volume,  without  pretending  to  exhaust  the  subject,  or  to  supply 
a  complete  refutation.  To  some  points  not  now  examined  we 
may  return  at  a  future  period. 

Dr.  Temple,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Education  of  the  World,*' 
begins  by  the  assumption  that,  whatever  fixity  there  may  be  in 
the  material  world,  in  the  world  of  spirits  there  must  be  con- 
tinual progress.  "  Each  moment  of  time,  as  it  passes,  is  taken 
up  in  the  shape  of  permanent  results  into  the  time  that  follows, 
and  only  perishes  by  being  converted  into  something  more  sub- 
stantial than  itself.^^  And  in  accordance  with  this  assumption, 
he  professes  to  trace  an  analogy  between  the  successive  stages  of 
the  world's  development,  and  those  in  the  education  of  the 
individual  mind.  His  account  of  the  latter,  as  far  at  least  as  it 
relates  to  those  who  have  every  educational  advantage,  is  really 
unexceptionable.    There  are  three  stages  in  such  an  education : — ' 

"  In  childhood  we  are  subject  to  positive  rales  which  we  cannot  under- 
stand, but  are  bound  implicitly  to  obey.  In  youth  we  are  subject  to  the 
influence  of  example,  and  soon  break  loose  from  all  rules,  unless  illustrated 
and  enforced  by  the  higher  teaching  which  example  imparts.  In  manhood 
we  are  comparatively  free  from  external  restraints,  and  if  we  learn,  must 
be  our  own  instructors.  First  come  rules,  then  examples,  then  principles. 
....  It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  reasons  of  all  the  commands  you  give 
to  a  child,  and  you  do  not  endeavour  to  do  so  .  .  .  Every  detail  of  manners 
and  of  conduct  the  careful  mother  teaches  her  child,  and  requires  implicit 
obedience.  Mingled  together  in  her  teaching  are  commands  of  the  most 
trivial  character  and  commands  of  the  greatest  importance  ....  Mean- 
while to  the  child  obedience  is  the  highest  duty,  affection  the  highest 
stimulus,  the  mother's  word  the  highest  sanction 

"  As  the  child  grows  older  the  education  changes  its  character,  not 
so  much  in  regard  to  the  sanction  of  its  precepts  as  in  regard  to  their 
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tenor.     More  stress  is  laid  upon  matters  of  real  daty,  less  upon  matters 

of  mere  manner Moreover,  while  much  stress  is  laid  upon  his 

deeds,  little  is  laid  upon  his  opinions;  he  is  rightly  supposed  not  to  have 
any,  and  will  not  be  allowed  to  plead  them  as  a  reason  for  disobedience. 

"  After  a  time,  however,  the  intellect  begins  to  assert  a  right  to  enter 
into  all  questions  of  duty,  and  the  intellect  accordingly  is  cultivated.  The 
reason  is  appealed  to  in  all  questions  of  conduct Thus  the  con- 
science is  reached  through  the  understanding." 

But^  Dr.  Temple  argues^  this  development  of  the  individual 
character  would  be  impossible  but  for  the  influence  of  society^ 
without  which  a  man  would  not  be  human ;  and  "  if  in  this  case 
the  whole  is  prior  to  the  parts^  we  may  conclude  that  we  are  to 
look  for  that  progress  which  is  essential  to  a  spiritual  being  sub- 
ject to  the  lapse  of  time,  not  only  in  the  individual,  but  also 
quite  as  much  in  the  race  taken  as  a  whole.  We  may  expect  to 
find  in  the  history  of  man,  each  successive  age  incorporating  into 
itself  the  substance  of  the  preceding.  This  power,  whereby  the 
present  ever  gathers  into  itself  the  results  of  the  past,  transforms 
the  human  race  into  a  colossal  man  whose  life  reaches  from  the 
creation  to  the  day  of  judgment.^' 

"  Tlie  successive  generations  of  men  are  days  in  this  man's  life.  The 
discoveries  and  inventions  which  characterize  the  different  epochs  of  the 
world's  history,  are  his  works.  The  creeds  and  doctrines,  the  opinions 
and  principles  of  the  successive  ages,  are  his  thoughts.  The  state  of 
society  at  different  times  are  his  manners.  He  grows  in  knowledge,  in 
self-control,  in  visible  size,  just  as  we  do.  And  his  education  is  in  the 
same  way  and  for  the  same  reason  precisely  similar  to  our  own." 

And  Dr.  Temple  thinks  that,  in  accordance  with  this  theory, 
human  nature  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  development. 
^'  The  child  of  twelve  now  stands  at  a  level  where  once  stood  the 
child  of  fourteen,  where  ages  ago  stood  the  full-grown  man.*^ 

At  first  sight  this  analogy  of  the  world's  development  seems 
plausible  as  a  theory;  but  even  as  a  theory  it  will  not  bear 
examination,  still  less  is  it  capable  of  being  established  by  induc- 
tion of  facts.  On  the  ground  in  which  reason  and  revelation  are 
in  harmony,  according  to  which  the  Creator  and  Father  of  the 
Universe  is  the  ever  present  ^^  manager  of  all  his  forces,'^  exerting 
a  special  influence  in  the  universe  of  mind,  it  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  and  this  is  made  certain 
by  revelation,  that  the  education  of  the  world  is  in  his  hands; 
that  the  piirpose  of  Divine  Providence  is  to  bring  about  a  con- 
tinual progress  in  the  spiritual  condition  of  mankind.  And  this 
object  is  seen  to  be  still  more  important  and  worthy  of  the  uni- 
versal Father,  when  it  is  admitted,  as  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
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human  nature  is  diseased,  and  requires  to  be  cured;  and  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  entire  prophecy  of  revelation  and  of  the 
human  heart,  that  man  is  destined  to  a  higher  state  of  being, 
which  is  to  constitute  the  inheritance  of  the  educated  world. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  theory  of  revelation;  and  however  imperfectly 
at  present  it  may  be  realized  in  our  observation,  while  on  the 
whole  the  tendency  of  things  appears  that  way,  a  theory  so 
derived  may  be  accepted  with  confidence.  But  this  of  Dr. 
Temple  is  destitute  of  the  main  element  which  that  theory  con- 
tains, and  of  that  which  he  represents  as  so  important  in  the 
education  of  the  individual.  There  we  have  at  the  outset,  and 
during  a  large  part  of  the  course  of  it,  the  prevalence  of  some 
superior  power.  The  parent,  according  to  Dr.  Temple's  own 
theory,  is  to  the  child,  and  as  long  as  he  is  under  parental 
influence,  in  a  high  degree  what  the  Father  of  our  spirits  is  to  the 
world.  The  parent  is  already  accomplished  in  those  moral  and 
intellectual  conditions  in  which,  and  towards  which  the  child  is 
to  be  educated.  The  parent  is  to  the  child  in  a  great  degree  in 
the  place  of  God,  and  is  regarded  with  absolute  faith  and  love  by 
the  child,  until  he  has  attained  the  spiritual  stature  of  the  parent, 
and  become  fully  conscious  of  his  relationship  to  a  still  higher 
parentage. 

But  in  Dr.  Temple's  education  of  the  world,  there  is  really 
nothing  to  correspond  with  this  essential  means  of  instruction. 
There  is  no  mother  to  the  infant  world;  there  are  no  tutors  and 
governors  at  all  corresponding  to  those  who  have  been  qualified 
to  carry  on  the  individual  education.  We  can  find  no  reference 
in  his  essay  to  anything  properly  divine  in  the  management 
of  the  world's  affairs.  The  whole  history  of  human  progress  is, 
according  to  him,  a  spontaneous  development,  in  the  progress 
of  which  there  is  no  trace  of  any  other  interference  than  the 
mutual  action  of  the  members  of  society  on  each  other.  He 
does  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  his  theory,  refer  to  superior  edu- 
cational attainments,  the  record  of  which  is  found  in  the  Bible; 
but  these  are  no  other  than  a  local  development  of  human 
genius,  to  be  compared,  and  sometimes  disadvantageously,  with 
other  developments  presented  in  diflFerent  localities.  We  must 
do  Dr.  Temple  the  justice  of  saying  that  his  exclusion  of  every 
thing  divine  from  the  management  of  the  world's  affairs  is  not 
so  palpable  as  it  is  in  most  of  the  other  Essays;  but  at  the  same 
time  all  his  reasonings  are  independent  of  the  conviction  of  a  God 
in  the  world,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  any  influence  superior  to 
the  human.  His  illustrations,  however,  of  the  different  stages  of 
the  world's  progress  are  chiefly  derived  from  Biblical  sources;  and 
if  Dr.  Temple  had  given  a  faithful  account  of  the  educational 
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means  of  the  Hebrews^  and  had  not  confounded  these  with  the 
tendencies  of  the  people  in  a  corrupt  part  of  their  history^  there 
might  have  been  some  important  truth  in  his  representation.  As 
the  author  of  the  Hulsean  Essay  for  1850  has  said : — 

*'  It  is  fully  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  revelation  to  regard  the 
Israelites  at  the  time  of  the  Exode  as  in  a  state  of  religious  and  political 
infancy.  '  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  from  Egypt  I 
called  him  my  son.  I  taught  Ephraim  also  to  go,  taking  them  by  the 
arms ;  but  they  knew  not  that  I  was  heaUng  them ;  and  I  drew  them 
with  cords  of  a  man  and  with  the  bands  of  love '  (Hosea  xi.  1,  4).  Now 
the  course  of  Divine  instruction  was  exactly  in  accordance  with  this  idea : 
the  great  principle  which  was  instilled  into  them  from  their  first  deliver- 
ance, and  which  was  the  doctrine  of  all  the  wonders  which  were  wrought 
in  their  sight,  was  that  of  implicit  obedience  to  the  divine  will  and  absolute 
confidence  in  him  both  for  the  present  and  the  future.  They  were  to  feel 
themselves  as  it  were  in  his  arms  who  had  baptized  them  into  Moses,  t.  e., 
into  the  covenant  of  which  he  was  the  minister.  Now  under  these  cir- 
cumstances important  reasons  may  be  perceived  why  a  degree  of  reserve 
should  have  been  at  first  maintained  in  the  subjects  of  their  spiritual 
instruction.  Their  minds  were  not  prepared  for  everything  which  was  in 
store  for  them,  as  is  found  in  the  case  of  children,  because  it  is  impossible 
for  them  at  present  to  form  any  but  erroneous  notions  respecting  them. . . . 
Their  first  lesson  was  that  of  being  made,  so  to  speak,  personally  ac- 
quainted with  2i  personal  God,  He  was  ever  present  with  them,  mantfest- 
ing  himself  to  them  in  the  only  way  in  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  God  can 
(externally)  hold  communion  with  man  in  our  present  state." 

The  following^  however,  is  Dr.  Temple's  account  of  this 
teaching : — 

"  This  system  (the  Mosaic)  is  a  mixture  of  moral  and  positive  com- 
mands :  the  latter  precise  and  particular,  ruling  the  customs,  the  festivals, 
the  worship,  the  daily  food,  the  dress,  the  very  touch ;  the  former  large, 
clear,  simple,  peremptory.  There  is  very  little  directly  spiritual.  No 
freedom  of  conduct  or  opinion  is  allowed.  The  difference  between  dif- 
ferent precepts  is  not  forgotten ;  nor  is  all  natural  judgment  in  morals 
excluded.  But  the  reason  for  all  the  minute  commands  is  never  given. 
Why  they  might  eat  the  sheep  and  not  the  pig  they  are  not  told.  The 
commands  are  not  confined  to  general  principles,  but  run  into  such 
details  as  to  forbid  tattooing  or  disfiguring  the  person,  to  command  the 
wearing  of  a  blue  fringe,  and  the  like.  That  such  commands  should  be 
sanctioned  by  divine  authority  is  utterly  irreeoftcHable  toith  our  present  feel- 
ings. But  in  the  Mosaic  system  the  same  peremptory  legislation  deals 
with  all  these  matters,  whether  important  or  trivial.  The  fact  is,  however 
trivial  they  might  be  in  relation  to  the  authority  which  they  invoked, 
they  were  not  trivial  in  relation  to  the  people  who  were  to  be  governed 
and  taught." 

How  far  this  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  Mosaic  system, 
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we  leave  any  of  our  readers  to  judge  who  have  tbougbt  it  worth 
while  to  be  tolerably  acquainted  with  it.  It  appears^  according 
to  Dr.  Temple,  that  the  system  was  all  but  abrogated  by  the 
prophets.  The  captivity  taught  them  lessons  respecting  the 
unity  of  God  which  they  had  never  learnt  before;  and,  though 
in  some  respects  the  people  had  apparently  retrograded  in  the 
time  of  our  Lord,  yet  the  author  can  speak  in  the  following 
terms  about  the  real  advance  in  their  education. 

'*  It  is  nevertheless  dear  that  even  the  Pharisaic  teaching  contained 
elements  of  a  more  spiritual  religion  than  the  original  Mosaic  system. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  importance  attached  by  the  Phari»ee9  to  pra$fer  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  lav.  The  worship  under  the  law  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  sacrifices.  With  the  sacrifices  we  may  presume  that  prayer 
was  always  offered,  but  it  was  not  positively  commanded ;  and  as  a  regu- 
lar and  necessary  part  of  worship,  it  first  appears  in  the  later  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  is  never  even  there  »o  earnestly  insisted  npon  at  after- 
wards  by  the  Pharisees." 

Now,  not  to  mention  that  there  never  was  a  religion  in  which 
prayer  was  not  an  essential  element,  and  that  it  never  was 
absent  when  sacrifices  were  offered ;  do  we  not  find  it  in  every 
part  of  the  Old  Testament?  The  Patriarchs,  Moses,  and  all 
who  represented  the  religion  of  their  time,  exhibit  prayer  in  its 
most  earnest  forms,  as  being  in  fact  the  only  mode  of  their 
communion  with  Ood.  The  characteristic  of  the  true  Gk>d  was 
declared  in  the  words,  "  O  Thou  that  hearest  prayer  '/^  whereas 
the  Pharisees  are  denounced  by  our  Lord  for  their  hypocrisy, 
which  was  especially  manifested  in  their  prayers ;  all  we  know 
of  which  is  that  "  for  a  pretence  they  make  long  prayers,^'  and 
become  thereby  exposed  to  greater  condemnation.  "  Like  cun- 
ning priests  and  Jesuits  (says  Staudlin)  they  played  with  forms 
and  phrases,  they  seized  a  place  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
men,  corrupted  them  even  by  means  of  pious  instruction  .  •  . 
and  became  rulers  of  an  earthly  kingdom  of  darkness.'^ 

Such  was  the  training  of  the  Hebrews.  But  says  Dr. 
Temple : — 

"  Other  nations  meanwhile  had  a  training  parallel  to  and  contempora- 
neous with  theirs.  The  natural  religions,  shadows  projected  by  the  spi- 
ritual light  within  shining  on  the  dark  problems  without,  were  all  in 
reality  systems  of  law,  given  also  by  God,  though  not  given  by  revelation, 
but  by  the  working  of  nature,  and  consequently  so  distorted  and  adulte- 
rated, that  in  lapse  of  time  the  divine  element  in  them  had  almost 
perished.  The  poetical  gods  of  Greece,  the  legendary  gods  of  Bome,  the 
animal  worship  of  Egypt,  all  accompanied  by  systems  of  law  and  civil 
government  springing  firom  the  same  sources  as  themselves,  namely,  the 
chaT:acter  and  teqaper  of  the  several  nations,  were  the  means  of  educating 
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these  to  similar  circumstances  in  the  economy  of  Providence  to  that  for 
which  the  Hebrews  were  destined." 

This  is  the  verdict  of  subjective  philosophy  rather  than  of 
history.  The  latier  would  lead^  rather^  to  the  statement  of  the 
opposite ;  but  the  religion  of  the  old  world  had  been  both  the 
symptom  and  the  source  of  moral  corruption^  and  had  prepared 
men  for  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  chiefly  by  having  reduced 
them  to  absolute  moral  helplessness. 

"Two  very  opposite  views,"  says  Mr.  Mansel,  "may  be  taken  of  the 
false  religions  of  antiquity.  The  Scriptures  invariably  speak  of  them  as 
corruptions  of  man's  natural  reason,  and  abominations  in  the  sight  of  God. 
Some  modem  writers  delight  to  represent  them  as  instruments  of  God's 
providence,  and  steps  in  the  education  of  mankind.  This  view  naturally 
belongs  to  that  pantheistic  philosophy  which  recognizes  no  Deity  beyond 
the  actual  constitution  of  the  world,  which  acknowledges  all  that  exists 
as  equally  divine,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  equally  godless ;  but  it  is 
irreconcilable  with  the  belief  in  a  personal  God,  and  in  a  distinction 
between  the  good  which  he  approves  and  the  evil  which  he  condemns.  .  .  . 
We  must,  indeed,  believe  that  in  the  darkest  ages  of  idolatry,  '  God  left 
not  himself  without  witness :'  we  must  believe  that  the  false  religions  of 
the  world,  like  its  other  evils,  are  overruled  by  God  to  the  purposes  of  his 
good  providence.  But  this  does  not  make  them  the  less  evils  and  abomi- 
nations in  the  sight  of  God." 

The  second  stage  of  the  world^s  education  corresponds  with 
that  in  which  the  youth  is  mainly  influenced  by  example;  and 
this^  according  to  Dr.  Temple^  is  the  only  thing  presented  in  the 
Christian  revelation.  The  New  Testament  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  two  lives ;  those  of  Christ  and  of  the  early  church.  '^  Christ 
himself  was  the  example  of  all  examples/'  but  he  was  nothing 
more ;  and  he  was  only  that  to  the  people  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  '^  Had  his  revelation  been  delayed  till  now^  assuredly 
it  would  have  been  hard  for  us  to  recc^nize  his  divinity,  for  the 
faculty  of  faith  has  turned  inwards,  and  we  cannot  now  accept 
any  outward  manifestations  of  the  truth  of  God." 

"  But  the  whole  period  from  the  closing  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
close  of  the  New  was  the  period  of  the  world's  youth — the  age  of  exam- 
ples ;  and  our  Lord's  presence  was  not  the  only  influence  of  that  kind 
which  has  acted  upon  the  human  race.  Three  companions  were  appointed 
by  providence  to  give  their  society  to  tins  creature  whom  God  was  educat- 
ing; Greece,  Rome,  and  the  early  Chuich.  To  these  three  mankind  has 
ever  since  looked  back,  and  will  ever  hereafter  look  back  with  the  same 
affection,  the  same  lingering  regret  with  which  age  looks  back  to 
earlv  manhood." 

Now  it  may  be  allowed  that  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Borne  has  had  considerable  influence  in  the  intellectual  educa- 
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tion  of  a  portion  of  the  human  race ;  and  the  institntiona  of  the 
latter  have  been  embodied  in  our  own.     But  surely  neither  of 
these  is  to  be  regarded   as  of  the  nature   of  example.     The 
Roman  jurists  adopted  or  adapted  the  best  of  the  legislative 
doctrines  of  the  Greeks^  and  the  Emperor  Justinian  did  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  ancient  Roman  law ;  at  a  time,  however, 
when  the  principles  of  Christianity,  as  these  were  written  down, 
had  a  large  share  in  determining  the  character  of  his  institutes. 
But  what  we  admire  or  what  we  adopt  from  either  source  is  surely 
more  of  the  nature  of  law  than  of  example;  we  do  not  enquire 
how  the  Greeks  and  Romans  in  any  particular  period  of  their 
history  exemplified  the  principles,  either  moral  or  political,  which 
a  few  wise  men  among  them  became  cognizant  of,  but  merely  what 
they  have  written  down  for  our  learning ;  their  example,  exactly  at 
those  times  when  the  apostles  of  heathenism  preached,  was  the 
worst  possible.     And  even  with  regard  to  the  early  Church, 
though  the  effect  of  Christian  teaching  was  so  great  as  to  be 
called  ^'  a  power  of  God  unto  salvation,'^  yet  the  example  of  the 
early  Church  was  vastly  below  the  divine  ideal  which  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  which  ideal  is 
that  to  which  true  Christians  of  all  ages  have  looked  as  the 
guide  of  their  conduct,  which  is  equally  exhibited  to  ua^  and  to 
which,  probably,  a  nearer  approach  has  been  made  in  later  times 
than  when  the  Church  was  imperfectly  weaned  from  heathenism. 
But  the  period  is  now  come,  according  to  Dr.  Temple,  when 
neither  law  nor  example  are  required.     The  principles  and  pre- 
cepts which  were  brought  to  bear  in  the  childhood  and  youth  of 
the  world,  and  the  manner  in  which  former  ages  exemplified 
them,  are  no  guide  to  us  on  their  own  account.     "  The  Church 
in  its  fullest  sense  is  left  to  work  out  by  her  natural  faculties 
the  principles  of  her  own  action.'^     '^  We  are  now  men,  governed 
by  principles,  if  governed   at  all,  and  cannot  rely  upon  the 
impulses  of  youth  or  the  discipline  of  childhood.'^     It  appears, 
in  fact,  that  the  world  has  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  intellectual 
and  moral  advancement,  that  every  man  is  qualified  to  be  "  a  law 
unto  himself.^'     He  is  obedient,  not  to  external  rules,  "  but  to 
the  rules  of  his  own  mind ;  ''  a  law  which  is  not  imposed  on  us 
by  another  power,  but  by  our  oum  enlightened  toiU"i^)     There 
is  no  reference  here,  or  in  any  part  of  this  essay,  to  any  kind  of 
communication  from  a  higher  intelligence  or  a  higher  will  than 
that  of  each  individual  man.     The  OeKrffia  rov  Oeov  to  ar/aSov 
Kal  evdpearov  koX  reKeioVy  as  that  which  commands  obedience 
while  it  fully  approves  itself  to  right  reason,  has  no  place  what- 
ever in  Dr.  Temple's  theory.     Whatever  assumes  to  come  with 
such  authority  may,  for  its  own  sake,  be  more  worthy  of  atten- 
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lion  than  the  maxims  and  practices  of  heathenism,  but  it  is 
equally  of  human  origin  and  equally  amenable  to  human  criti- 
cism. All  the  conventions  of  the  Christian  world  which  have 
been  based  on  the  assumption  of  this  faith  in  God,  are  the  crude 
conclusions  of  its  non-age,  and  may  be  dealt  with  according  to 
the  arbithment  of  each  man^s  enlightened  will. 

Now  we  may  imagine,  and  even  hope  that  the  time  may  come, 
when,  at  least,  the  Christian  world  shall  have  so  acquired  and 
made  its  own  the  will  of  God,  as  that  that  ''  perfect  will"  shall 
be  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  every  human  heart ;  when  ^^men 
shall  not  need  to  say  to  each  other.  Know  ye  the  Lord,  for  all 
shall  know  him/^  Such  a  state  of  things  is  spoken  of  as  the 
object  of  the  divine  bestowments  to  the  Church,  which  were 
given  "  for  the  building  up  of  the  body  of  Christ  till  we  all  arrive 
at  the  oneness  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God,  unto  a  full-grown  man;  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ."  But  that  the  present  age  has  any  of  the 
characteristics  of  having  "  obtained  or  being  already  full-grown," 
is  a  mere  idle  assumption  on  the  part  of  a  few  dreamy  theorists. 
The  grounds  on  which  they  arrogate  to  themselves  to  represent  the 
maturity  of  human  nature  are  exactly  those  which  infer  the  con- 
trary. In  the  Apostle's  judgment  they  would  be  described  not  as 
reKeioLy  but  as  j/ipru)i,  KXvBayvc^ofievot  koX  irepL^epofievov  irairfl 
avefitp  T^9  SiSatTKaXUif;.  It  is  a  fond  assumption,  contradicted 
by  the  strongest  testimony  of  history,  that  every  age  of  the 
world  has  exhibited  progress  in  spiritual  enlightenment.  There 
have  been  periods  of  spiritual  and  moral  declension;  and  these 
have  coincided  with  tendencies  like  those  which  these  men  are 
glorying  in;  tendencies  to  neglect  the  eternal  truths  of  revelation, 
and  to  indulge  in  loose,  unprincipled  speculation.  As  far  as  the 
authors  of  these  essays  are  concerned,  at  least  in  this  joint  pro- 
duction, they  have  established  no  claim  to  be  leaders  of  the  pub- 
lic mind.  There  is  no  evidence  of  solid  learning  on  the  subjects 
of  history  or  of  Biblical  science;  there  is  no  positive  philosophy 
which  is  worthy  of  that  name;  there  is  no  earnestness  and  serious- 
ness in  their  way  of  talking.  Their  chief  characteristic  is  a  reck- 
less audacity  in  advancing  things  which  have  often  been  advanced 
before  by  inferior  minds;  and  our  hope  and  belief  is  that  the 
disturbance  which  they  are  attempting  to  create  will  ere  long 
subside  as  similar  disturbances  have  done  before. 

The  contribution  of  Dr.  Rowland  Williams  to  this  volume 
consists  of  a  very  laudatory  estimate  of  those  works  of  the  late 
Baron  Bunsen,  in  which  he  has  gone  to  the  greatest  extreme  of 
singularity.  This  eminent  personage  has  recently  passed  away. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  foreigner  has  acquired  so  large  an  amount  of 
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esteem  in  this  country  as  the  functionary  so  long  known  as  the 
Chevalier  Bunsen.  We  believe  that  he  was  a  greater  general 
favourite  here  than  he  was  in  his  own  country.  Many  who  were 
far  indeed  from  harbouring  his  sentiments  on  religious  subjects, 
admired  him  as  a  scholar  and  loved  him  as  a  man.  But  of  these 
there  were  not  a  few,  considering  his  critical  eccentricities, 

"  Who  laughed  that  such  a  man  should  be. 
Or  grieved  that  Atticus  was  he." 

On  Biblical  and  historical  subjects,  to  which  he  devoted  a  large 
share  of  his  great  industry,  his  despotism  as  a  critic  was  abso- 
lute and  quite  unparalleled.  His  delight  was  in  the  paradoxi- 
cal, and  he  appears  to  have  entertained  a  real  antipathy  to 
all  conventional  modes  of  thinking.  History  appears  to  have 
existed,  writers,  sacred  and  profane,  to  have  put  forth  the  fruits 
of  their  genius,  merely  to  furnish  materials  for  a  kind  of  phantas- 
magoria for  the  amusement  of  Baron  Bunsen.  That  he  had 
a  kind  of  faith  in  divine  verities,  and  that  this  influenced  his  life 
is  more  than  probable.  We  believe  it  is  no  uncommon  a  thing 
among  his  countrymen,  even  when  their  speculations  go  the 
length  of  theoretically  destroying  all  the  foundations  of  religion, 
for  the  heart  to  accept  what  the  theory  ignores.  And,  though 
among  the  mass  of  their  countrymen  these  speculations  have 
been  most  disastrous  in  their  influence,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
supposed  among  the  theorists  themselves  that  their  speculations 
are  things  to  be  believed;  that  there  is  any  objective  truth 
in  them  when  there  is  none  in  nature.  And  thus  the  idea  of  any 
one  of  these  independent  thinkers  pinning  his  faith  upon  another 
would  appear  ridiculous.  This  habit  of  mind  has  not  as  yet 
established  itself  in  our  own  country.  We  cannot  trust  our  im- 
portant interests,  whether  material  or  spiritual,  to  anything 
which  does  not  appear  logically  trustworthy  and  real.  And  hence 
when  the  English  mind  adopts  a  theory,  that  theory  becomes 
a  creed,  though  it  may  be  only  a  belief  in  nullifidianism.  To  this 
kind  of  faith  our  learned  countryman.  Dr.  Williams,  has  become 
a  zealous  convert;  so  zealous  that  he  demands,  in  company  with 
the  other  essayists,  that  our  ecclesiastical  constitution  should  be 
required  by  the  nationality  to  give  way  for  its  admission;  and 
this  essay  of  his  devotes  itself  to  the  exaltation  of  the  apostle  of 
that  faith.  Of  him  he  speaks  with  far  greater  reverence  than  he  is 
willing  to  bestow  on  any  who  have  borne  that  name  in  the  Church. 
To  the  latter  he  is  incUned  to  ascribe  a  great  many  blunders,  and 
his  theory  respecting  them  implies  something  worse  than  this; 
but  all  which  Baron  Bunsen  has  said,  however  wild  it  may  appear 
to  others,  is  gospel  to  the  Doctor,  and  he  is  so  inspired  by 
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the  theme^  that  he  concludes  by  singing  to  his  praise  and  glory 
a  psalm  of  his  oum  composing.  The  writings  of  Bunsen  are 
before  the  public,  and  have  been  noticed  as  they  came  out 
in  this  Journal;  it  is  no  part  of  our  present  task  to  criticise  them, 
and  therefore  we  must  be  excused  from  entering  into  a  detail  of 
his  opinions,  or  of  those  which  Dr.  Williams  has  here  particu- 
larized. As  a  single  specimen  of  both  we  may  take  the  Baron's 
dicta  by  which  he  astonished  his  own  countrymen  on  the  subject 
of  some  of  the  most  important  writings  of  the  Old  Testament. 
In  the  uncertainty,  real  or  alleged,  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms,  of  that  of  Job,  of  Jeremiah,  of  Isaiah,  it  has 
pleased  Dr.  Bunsen  to  giye  the  credit  of  a  large  portion  of  them 
to  a  friend  of  his  called  Barttch.  The  whole  of  Jeremiah,  and  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  the  better  half  of  Isaiah,  and  very  many  of  the 
Psalms,  were  written  by  one  who  had  not  had  the  credit  of 
writing  anything  at  all  until  patronized  by  Bunsen.  All  thiar 
our  Doctor  either  steadfastly  believes,  or  thinks  very  feasible. 
He  says : — 

''  Whether  the  great  prophet,  whose  triumphant  thanksgiving  on  the 
return  from  Babypm  forms  the  later  chapters  of  our  Isaiah,  is  to  remain 
without  a  name,  or  whether  Baron  Bunsen  has  succeeded  in  identifying 
him  with  Baruck,  the  disciple  scribe,  and  perhaps  biographer  or  editor  of 
Jeremiah,  is  a  question  of  probability.  Moat  readers  qf  the  argument  for 
the  identity  will  feel  inclined  to  assent,  but  a  doubt  may  occur  whether 
many  an  unnamed  disciple  of  the  prophetic  school  may  not  have  burnt 
with  kindred  zeal,  and  used  diction  not  peculiar  to  any  one ;  while  such  a 
doubt  may  be  strengthened  by  the  confidence  with  which  our  critic  ascribes 
a  recasting  of  Job,  and  parts  of  other  books  to  the  same  favourite  Barnch. 
Yet,  if  kept  within  the  region  of  critical  conjecture,  his  reasons  are  some- 
thing more  than  ingenious.  It  may  weigh  with  some  Anglicans  that 
a  letter  ascribed  to  St.  Athanasius  mentions  Baruch  among  the  canonical 
prophets." 

We  are  obliged  to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  essay  to 
raise  our  estimate  of  the  author's  mental  calibre,  his  credit  for 
which  must  be  somewhat  damaged  by  the  following  piece  of 
absurdity,  the  psalm  to  which  we  referred : — 

"  Bunsen,  with  voice  like  sound  of  trumpet  born. 
Conscious  of  strength  and  confidently  bold. 

Well  feign  the  sons  of  Loyola  the  scorn 

Which  from  thy  books  would  scare  their  startled  fold — 

To  thee  our  Earth  disclosed  her  purple  mom. 
And  Time  his  long-lost  centuries  unrolled ; 

Far  realms  unveiled  the  mystery  of  their  Tongue, 

Thou  all  their  garlands  on  the  Cboss  hast  hung. 
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My  lips  but  ill  could  frame  thy  Lutheran  speech. 
Nor  suits  thy  Teuton  vaunt  our  British  pride — 

But  ah  1  not  dead  ray  soul  to  giant  reach 
That  envious  Eld's  vast  interval  defied ; 

And  when  those  fables  strange  our  hirelings  teach 
I  saw  by  genuine  learning  cast  aside 

Even  like  Linnaeus  kneeling  on  the  sod, 

For  faith  from  falsehood  severed  thank  I  God/' 

Professor  Baden  Powell^  the  author  of  the  third  Essay^  has, 
with  Bunsen^  been  called  away.  We  have  in  these  remarks  nothing 
to  say  about  the  personality  either  of  the  dead  or  of  the  living, 
and  in  criticising  their  productions^  as  things  bestowed  or  inflicted 
on  the  public  for  good  or  for  evil^  we  are  not  speaking  de  mortuis 
any  more  than  we  are  called  upon  to  regard  living  susceptibilities. 
We  were  aware  that  the  late  Savilian  Professor  of  Geometry  had 
stated  views  on  religious  subjects  strongly  sceptical^  but  not  that 
he  had  gone  to  the*  extreme  of  unbelief  which  is  displayed  in 
this  his  last  production.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
result  of  the  publication  of  all  these  Essays^  and  especially  of  this 
of  Baden  Powell^  may  be  the  opposite  of  what  their  authors  in- 
tended. The  less  of  truth  a  system  of  falsehood  carries  with  it, 
the  less  such  a  system  is  tinged  with  the  hue  of  what  is  good  and 
beautiful^  the  less  dangerous  it  becomes^  and  the  more  it  is  likely 
to  arouse  reaction  in  the  minds  of  those  who  may  have  been 
influenced  by  the  prestige  of  vaunted  theories.  The  object 
of  this  essay  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  is  to  shew  that 
there  are  no  external  evidences  whatever  of  religious  truths  and 
to  decry  the  study  of  them.  But  when  we  come  to  see  what  his 
assumptions  are  respecting  the  Divine  Nature  itself^  and  find  that 
all  his  arguments,  such  as  they  are^  rest  ultimately  on  these 
assumptions,  we  feel  that  in  dealing  with  him,  the  matter  of  the 
evidences  of  Christianity  is  a  logical  impertinence;  as  much  so  as  it 
would  be  to  reason  with  a  man  on  the  subject  of  geometric 
demonstrations  who  denied  the  axioms  of  geometry. 

The  foundation  on  which  the  true  religion  has  always  been 
felt  to  rest,  is  the  conviction  which  our  consciousness  suggests 
and  our  observation  establishes  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Being,  whose  attributes  bear  some  analogy  to  those  of  our  own 
spirit,  and  who,  according  to  this  analogy,  is  a  Personal  God.  The 
whole  system  of  nature,  as  far  as  it  is  understood,  is  found 
to  accord  with  this  assumption,  and  with  the  belief  that  it  is  the 
work  of  his  hands,  and  is  under  his  supreme  control.  It  is  also 
assumed  in  every  system  of  theism  that  the  Author  of  the  uni- 
verse has  especially  consulted  for  the  well-being  of  man;  for  his 
well-being  not  only  during  the  short  period  of  his  earthly 
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discipline^  but  in  that  continued  existence  which  is  confidently 
foretold  by  our  own  consciousness.  And  in  every  system  of  reli- 
gion it  has  been  assumed  more  or  less  distinctly  that  the  Personal 
Supreme  and  his  personal  dependents  hold  communion  with  each 
other  in  a  way  answering  to  that  in  which  human  persons  do. 
"  The  irresistible^impulse  to  prayer,  which  bids  us  pour  out  our 
sorrows  and  make  our  wants  known  to  One  who  hears  and  will 
answer  us ; — that  indefinable  yet  inextinguishable  consciousness 
of  a  direct  intercourse  and  communion  of  man  with  God,  of 
God's  influence  upon  man,  yea,  and  (with  reverence  be  it 
spoken)  of  man's  influence  upon  God ;  these  are  facts  of  expe- 
rience, to  the  full  as  real  and  as  certain  as  the  laws  of  planetary 
motions  and  chemical  affinities, — ^facts  which  philosophy  is  bound 
to  take  into  account,  or  to  stand  convicted  as  shallow  and  one- 
sided; facts  which  can  deceive  us  only  if  our  whole  consciousness 
is  a  liar,  and  the  whole  boasted  voice  of  reason  itself  is  but 
an  echo  of  the  universal  lie.'' — (Mansel,  p.  191). 

Such  are  the  assumptions  of  natural  religion,  which  all 
writers  who  have  entered  into  the  discussion  of  revealed  religion 
and  its  evidences  have  taken  for  granted,  or  supposed  to  have 
been  already  established  by  argument.  But  what  are  the 
assumptions  of  Mr.  Baden  Powell  ?  They  amount  to  a  denial  of 
all  those  convictions  of  the  human  consciousness  on  which 
natural  religion  is  founded,  and  to  a  credulity  in  theory  which 
is  all  but  unique  among  physiologists.  He  charges  with  scepti- 
cism those  physiologists 

*'  Who  have  joined  in  rejecting  the  development  theories  of  Lamarck 
and  the  Vestiges;  and  while  they  have  strenuously  maintained  succes- 
sive creations,  have  denied  and  denounced  the  asserted  production  of 
organic  life  by  Messrs.  Cross  and  Weeks,  and  stoutly  maintained  the 
impossibility  of  spontaneous  generation  on  the  alleged  ground  of  contra- 
diction to  experience." 

This  it  appears  is  unphilosophical,  for  he  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  Yet  it  is  now  acknowledged^  under  the  high  sanction  of  the  name  of 
Owen,  that  *  creation^  is  only  another  name  for  our  ignorance  of  the  mode 
of  production ;  and  it  has  been  the  unanswered  and  unanswerable  argu- 
ment of  another  reasoner  that  new  species  must  have  originated  either  out 
of  their  inorganic  elements,  or  out  of  previously  organized  forms ;  either 
development  or  spontaneous  generation  mud  be  true :  while  a  work  has 
now  appeared  by  a  naturalist  of  the  most  acknowledged  authority, — Mr. 
Darwin's  masterly  volume  on  the  origin  of  species  by  the  law  of  '  natural 
selection,' — which  now  substantiates  on  undeniable  grounds  the  very  prin- 
ciple so  long  denounced  by  the  first  naturalists, — the  origination  of  new 
species  by  natural  causes;  a  work  which  must  soon  bring  about  an  entire 
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revolution  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  grand  principle  of  the  self-evolving 
powers  of  nature." 

And  thus  Professor  Powell  has  accepted  a  faith,  for  it  is 
nothing  more^  which  goes  the  length  of  excluding  the  idea  of 
Divine  interference  at  any  time,  or  in  any  way  as  the  originator 
or  manager  of  the  universe  and  its  laws.  To  speak  about  crea- 
tion^ it  appears^  is  to  speak  in  ignorance ;  and  the  ignorance  of 
supposing  creative  power^  as  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
operations  of  nature^  is  equally  great,  whether  imagined  to  occur 
in  the  more  recent  series  of  events,  or  in  any  period  within  the 
limits  of  time.  Even  if  we  extend  those  limits  beyond  all  the 
bounds  of  human  conception,  the  difSculty,  the  ignorance,  lies 
in  conceiving  Ood  as  acting  at  all.  "  The  creation  of  the  world 
at  any  period  of  time;  the  establishment  at  any  moment,  of 
immutable  laws  for  the  future  government  of  that  world;  this  is 
the  real  mystery  which  reason  has  to  fathom/' 

But  this  hypothesis  excludes  from  its  notion  of  the  universe 
all  consideration  of  mind.  "  But  what  right  has  this  so-called 
philosophy  to  build  a  theory  of  the  universe  on  material  princi- 
ples alone,  and  to  neglect  what  experience  daily  and  hourly  forces 
upon  our  notice — the  perpetual  interchange  of  the  relations  of 
matter  and  mind  ?  In  passing  from  the  material  to  the  moral 
world,  we  pass  at  once  from  the  phenomenal  to  the  real ;  from 
the  successive  to  the  continuous;  from  the  many  to  the  one; 
from  an  endless  chain  of  mutual  dependence  to  an  originating 
and  self-determining  source  of  power''  (Mansel).  A  thousand 
millions  of  human  wills,  each  originating  mechanical  and 
other  disturbances  of  the  course  of  nature,  are  in  constant 
operation,  yet  this  merely  mechanical  theory  excludes  all  consi- 
deration of  a  mind  by  which  these  disturbances  are  controUed  \ 
There  ought  surely  to  be  the  strongest  evidence  of  some  kind 
or  other  for  this  monstrous  conclusion.  Bat  what  does  that 
evidence  amount  to  as  stated  by  our  author?  The  speculations 
of  Lamarck,  an  assertion,  isolated,  we  believe,  from  his  general 
sentiments,  of  Professor  Owen;  the  absolutely  unsustained 
and  self- contradictory  scheme  of  Mr.  Darwin.  But  these 
theories  have  been  declared,  almost  unanimously,  by  physical 
theorists  themselves,  to  throw  no  light  upon  the  matter,  and  to 
be  absolutely  without  support  on  the  principles  of  inductive 
science.  Not  one  single  fact  has  ever  been  observed,  which  gives 
the  least  countenance  to  the  idea  of  spontaneous  production,  or 
of  the  origination  of  new  species  by  natural  causes,  mere  terms 
invented  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  creation  !  Indeed,  the  modern 
authorities  on  which  Mr.  Powell  so  helplessly  pins  his  faith. 
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have  become  as  dialoyal  to  every  rule  of  Englith  philosophy 
as  they  are  to  the  formularies  of  religious  truth.  If  it  has  been 
urged  by  reasoners  like  Butler,  that  our  acquaintance  with  the 
system  of  nature  is  far  too  limited  to  warrant  an  universal 
theory :  '^  The  natural  world  being  so  incomprehensible,  that  a 
man  must  really  in  the  literal  sense  know  nothing  at  all,  who  is 
not  sensible  of  his  ignorance  in  it ;  '^  we  are  told  by  our  author 
that 

"One  of  the  first  inductive  philosophers  of  the  age,  Professor 
Faraday,  has  incurred  the  unlimited  displeasure  of  these  profound  intel- 
lectualists,  because  he  has  urged,  that  the  mere  contracted  experience  of 
the  senses  is  liable  to  deception,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  guided  in  our 
conclusions,  and  in  fact,  can  only  correct  the  errors  of  our  senses,  by  a 
careful  recurrence  to  the  consideration  of  natural  laws  and  extended 
analogies." 

But  what  do  physical  philosophers  mean  by  natural  laws  ? 
They  can  mean  nothing  more  than  principles  derived  from  gene- 
ralizing on  natural  phenomena,  and  sound  philosophy  has 
always  held  that  principles  thus  derived  are  worth  anything, 
only  as  they  exhibit  the  results  of  observation ;  all  which  goes 
beyond  this  is  mere  guess  work,  and  however  great  a  man  may 
have  become  by  reason  of  the  accuracy  of  his  observations,  and 
his  sagacity  in  perceiving  the  relations  among  observed  pheno- 
mena, a  greatness  to  which  Professor  Faraday  may  lay  claim, 
he  shews  his  weakness  and  forfeits  his  authority  when  he  pre- 
sumes to  guess  into  the  region  beyond  observed  reality,  while 
those  who  implicitly  trust  him  in  this  latter  region,  shew  the 
weakness  of  their  own  judgment  in  not  being  able  to  distinguish 
between  things  which  essentially  differ. 

Such  is  the  faith  of  Baden  Powell  as  professed  in  this  Essay ; 
and  the  *^  reason  of  the  faith  that  is  in  him,^^  is  simply  an 
implicit  confidence  in  the  assertions  of  men  who  cannot  be 
witnesses  on  these  points,  and  are  not  received  as  such  in  the 
courts  of  philosophy.  The  argument  of  Professor  Powell  thus 
derived,  is  directed  as  much  against  the  evidences  of  natural 
religion  as  it  is  against  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  It  is,  that 
a  supernatural  interference  of  the  Divine  power  with  the  course 
of  nature  at  any  time  is  impossible,  because  the  machinery  of 
nature  is  so  constituted,  as  that  it  cannot  admit  of  such  inter- 
ference. But,  further ;  this  machinery  is  of  a  kind  which  does 
not  allow  the  supposition  of  anything  but  physical  causes,  acting 
in  it  during  all  the  infinite  ages  of  its  past  existence.  So  that  to 
talk  of  ^'  rising  ^hrough  nature  to  nature^s  God,^'  is  to  talk 
without  meaning.     The  delight  with  which  former  philosophers. 
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profound  in  their  day,  have  traced  the  evidence  of  beneficent 
design,  becoming  more  and  more  striking  and  effective,  as  the 
investigation  becomes  more  perfect ;  the  clearness  with  which 
they  perceived  in  external  nature  the  hand-writing  of  a  wise 
and  benevolent  mind,  was  all  a  mistake  !  No  such  mind,  as  far 
as  true  philosophy  can  trace,  has  ever,  from  first  to  last,  been 
concerned  with  the  mechanical  automaton,  which  is  now  found 
to  be  entirely  and  solely  a  series  of  physical  sequences  !  With 
one  who  argues  from  a  position  like  this,  what  can  there  be  in 
common  to  those  who  are  studying  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity ?  But  relying  on  this  faith  of  the  impossibility  of  any 
Divine  interference  with  the  sequences  of  nature.  Professor 
Powell  has  consistently  contented  himself  with  allegations 
against  the  evidences  of  a  character,  which,  apart  from  his  name, 
would  be  regarded  as  absolutely  flimsy ;  while  he  has  not  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  shew,  as  far  as  this  Essay  is  concerned,  a 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  solid  answers  which  every  one 
of  his  allegations  has  received.  We  cannot  think  that  this 
Essay  will,  in  any  point  of  view,  be  regarded  by  the  friends  of 
the  late  professor,  as  redounding  to  his  credit ;  the  subject  of  it 
is  one  which  he  lias  not  sttulied.  There  are  no  marks  in  it  of 
intellectual  power,  and  if  there  are  any  of  those  friends  to  whom 
the  truths  and  hopes  of  Christianity  are  dear,  they  will  mourn 
that  his  last  utterences  should  have  been  expended  in  the  attempt 
to  shew  that  those  truths  are  baseless,  and  all  those  hopes  are 
vain. 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  author  of  the  "Essay  on  the  National 
Church,^'  had  already,  in  his  Bampton  Lecture  of  1851,  given 
expression  to  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Christianity  consi- 
derably at  variance  with  those  which  are  held  by  the  Church  of 
which  he  is  a  minister,  and  in  this  Essay,  he  has  still  more 
unequivocably  declared  his  unbelief.  His  argument  has  the 
same  tendency  with  that  of  Dr.  Temple ,-  viz.,  that  the  time  is 
now  come  when  human  nature  is  qualified  to  rely  absolutely  on 
its  own  judgment  in  matters  of  religion,  and  to  reject  all 
authority,  whether  human,  or  what  has  been  alleged  to  be 
divine,  in  the  matter  and  form  of  Christianity.  But  Mr. 
Wilson's  object  is  to  shew,  that  not  only  has  the  congregation 
of  our  national  Church  already  deserted  the  old  foundations  of 
the  Christian  faith,  and  declared  itself  free  of  such  authority, 
but  that  the  Church  itself,  as  that  term  is  applied  to  the  body 
of  ministerial  Churchmen,  is  virtually  free  to  promulgate  the 
popular  modes  of  thinking ;  or  if  this  is  doubtful,  that  the 
nationality  should  declare  that  it  should  be  so. 

He  takes  his  departure  from  a  reference  to  a  discussion  which 
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has  lately  been  going  on  at  Geneva^  whether  the  true  basis  of 
the  Christian  Church  is  that  of  individualism  or  of  multitudinism; 
i.  e,y  whether  the  members  of  it  are  supposed  to  be  believers,  or 
whether  it  includes  in  its  definition  all  who  constitute  the 
nationality  to  which  that  Church  belongs.  M.  Bungener,  one  of 
the  disputants,  maintains  that  the  theory  of  the  Geneva  Church 
is  that  of  multitudinism ;  and  reckons  that  that  Church  owes  to 
this  principle  much  of  the  renown  he  claims  for  it.  Mr.  Wilson, 
in  referring  to  the  history  of  that  Church,  remarks : — 

"  Very  different  are  the  recollections  which  are  awakened  by  the  past 
history  of  such  a  Church  as  ours.  Its  roots  are  found  to  penetrate  deep 
into  the  history  of  the  most  freely  and  fully  developed  nationality  in  the 
world,  and  its  firm  hold  upon  the  past  is  one  of  its  best  auguries  for  the 
future.  It  has  lived  through  Saxon  rudeness,  Norman  rapine,  baronial 
oppression,  and  bloodshed;  it  has  survived  the  tyranny  of  Tudors, 
recovered  from  fanatical  assaults,  escaped  the  treachery  of  Stuarts ;  has 
not  perished  under  coldness,  nor  been  stifled  with  patronage,  nor  sunk 
utterly  in  a  dull  age,  nor  been  entirely  depraved  in  a  corrupt  one ;  neither 
as  a  spiritual  society  nor  as  a  national  institution,  need  there  be  any  fear 
that  the  Church  of  this  country,  which  has  passed  through  so  many 
ordeals,  shall  succumb,  because  we  may  be  on  the  verge  of  some  political 
and  ecclesiastical  changes." 

Mr.  Wilson  might  have  connected  with  the  facts  which  he 
here  states,  the  other  important  fact  by  which  the  Anglican 
Church  has  been  distinguished,  viz. :  that  in  all  parts  of  its 
history,  a  greater  degree  of  scriptural  light  has  shone  in  it,  and 
that  since  the  Reformation  it  has  been  incomparably  more 
conservative  of  scriptural  and  Catholic  truth  than  any  other 
national  communion  whatever.  This,  however,  is  so  far  from 
being  to  him  a  source  of  hope  for  the  future,  that  it  constitutes 
at  this  time  the  main  source  of  danger,  and  the  object  of  this 
Essay  is  to  shew  that  what  he  reckons  to  be  the  Church,  viz., 
the  nationality,  has  outgrown  the  uSe,  and  determined  to  cast 
off  the  Christianity  of  our  forefathers. 

"  If,"  says  he,  "  anxieties  respecting  the  future  of  Christianity  and  the 
office  of  the  Christian  Church  in  time  to  come  were  confined  to  a  few 
students  or  speculative  philosophers,  they  might  be  put  aside  as  mere 
theoretical  questions;  if  rude  criticisms  on  the  Scriptures  were  the 
only  assaults  to  which  the  letter  of  the  Bible  was  exposed,  it  might  be 
thought  that  further  instruction  might  impart  a  more  reverential  and 
submissive  spirit ;  if  lay  people  only  entertained  objections  to  established 
formalities  in  some  of  their  parts,  a  self-satisfied  sacerdotalism,  confident 
in  a  supematurally  transmitted  illumination,  might  succeed  in  keeping 
peace  within  the  walls  of  emptied  churches.  It  may  not  be  very  easy, 
by  a  statistical  proof  to  convince  those  whose  preconceptions  indispose 
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them  to  admit  %  of  the  fact  of  a  Teiy  wide-apnad  alienation,  both  of 
educated  and  uneducated  persons,  from  the  Christianity  which  is  ordina- 
rily  presented  in  our  churches  and  chapels.  Whether  it  be  by  reason  of 
their  moral  sense  which  is  shocked  by  what  they  hear  there,  the  ordi- 
nances of  public  worship  and  religious  instruction  provided  for  the  people 
of  England  are  not  used  by  them  to  the  extent  we  should  expect,  if  they 
valued  them  highly,  or  if  they  were  really  adapted  to  the  wants  of  their 
nature  as  it  is.'* 

Mr.  Wilson  has  no  idea  that  this  alleged  alienation  has  at 
all  arisen  from  any  foreign  influence.  '^  It  may  be,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  on  these  subjects  we  shall,  in  England,  be  mnch 
indebted,  for  some  time  to  come^  to  the  patience  of  German 
investigations.'^     But 

''  This  is  rather  owing  to  a  spontaneous  recoil  on  the  part  of  large 
numbers  of  the  more  acute  of  our  population,  from  some  of  the  doctrines 
which  are  to  be  heard  at  church  and  chapel,  to  a  distrust  of  the  old  argu- 
ments for,  or  proofs  of,  a  miraculous  revelation,  or  to  a  misgiving  as  to 
the  authority  of  the  scriptures." 

We  have  only  to  say,  in  passing,  that  though  the  attendance 
on  the  means  of  grace  is  by  no  means  such  as  those  who  love 
the  gospel  and  the  souls  of  men  would  desire ;  the  amount  and 
the  proportion  of  interest  displayed  in  the  services  of  religion  at 
present,  is  vastly  greater  in  our  own  country  than  in  any  other, 
and  than  in  any  other  part  of  our  history ;  and,  moreover,  that 
it  is  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  doctrines  of  our  Church  are 
faithfully,  intelligently,  and  earnestly  propounded  and  developed, 
that  our  churches  are  frequented  by  attentive  hearers,  while 
the  sort  of  speculation  which  Mr.  Wilson  recommends,  without 
any  savour  of  Biblical  Christianity,  is  that  which  invariably 
empties  the  Church  and  drives  the  people  elsewhere. 

But  what  are  the  tendencies  of  modern  thought  which  have 
produced  this  alleged  general  alienation  from  Christian  teach- 
ing ?  They  are  such  as  the  scepticism  suggested  by  geology ;  as 
though,  supposing  all  the  assumptions  of  the  extreme  speculators 
in  that  science  were  established  on  logical  grounds,  which  is  far 
enough  from  being  the  case,  they  could  invalidate  the  religion  of 
the  New  Testament !  But ''  the  want  of  universality  in  revelation, 
and  the  supposed  deficiency  in  the  proof  of  it,''  the  considera- 
tion of  which  objection  occupies  one  of  the  most  important  and 
conclusive  of  Bishop  ButlePs  chapters,  is  a  '^  difficulty  which, 
though  not  new  in  itself,  is  new  as  to  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  who  feel  it,  and  in  the  practical  urgency  for 
discovering  an  answer,  solution,  or  neutndization  of  it,  \S  we 
would  set  many  unquiet  souls  at  rest."     In  what  way  then 
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would  this  Christiaa  minister  attempt  to  set  these  uneasy 
minds  at  rest  7  Not  by  shewing  that  this  is  not  an  objection  to 
Christianity  as  such^  but  to  the  idea  of  any  Divine  interference 
with  the  affairs  of  men.  None  of  the  benefits^  however  derived, 
possessed  by  portions  of  the  human  race  are  possessed  by  all ; 
and  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  this,  is  to  assume  that  all 
such  benefits  are  self-derived  on  the  part  of  those  who  enjoy 
them,  and  are  not  to  be  referred  to  a  power  who  cannot,  even 
in  appearance,  be  supposed  to  be  partial  in  his  bestowments ! 
This  is,  in  fact,  Mr.  Wilson's  solution, — Christianity  is  not  a 
Divine  bestowment.  It  was  not  intended  and  is  not  adapted  for 
all.  It  is  no  more  to  be  traced  to  a  Divine  source,  than  any 
other  forms  of  religion  which  different  races  and  ages  of  men 
have  invented  for  themselves.  "  Buddhism,^^  though, "  it  would 
not  be  very  tasteful  '^  to  say  so,  was  "  the  Gospel  of  India 
preached  to  it  five  or  six  centuries  before  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
was  proclaimed  in  the  nearer  East ! ''  Accordingly,  Mr.  Wilson's 
definition  of  a  Church  equally  applies  to  all  nationalities  to 
which  a  particular  system  of  belief  on  moral  subjects  has  been 
common.  He  charges  some  of  the  clergy  with  committing  a 
'^  wrong,''  "  who  consider  the  Church  of  Christ  to  be  founded  as 
a  society  on  the  possession  of  an  abstractedly  true  and  superna- 
turally  communicated  speculation  concerning  God,  rather  than 
upon  the  manifestation  of  a  divine  life  in  man."  This  divine  life  in 
man,  it  appears,  is  independent  for  its  origin  and  maintenance 
on  anything  divinely  imparted  j  it  is  merely  a  human  instinct, 
which  has  manifested  itself  differently  in  different  times  and 
places,  but  is  everywhere  equally  entitled  to  be  called  divine ; 
and,  by  reason  of  the  common  possession  of  it  in  some  form  or 
other,  any  people  are  as  much  entitled  to  be  recognized  as  a 
Church,  as  is  "  the  Church  of  the  living  God."  "  The  Church 
and  State"  he  says,  of  the  heathens  of  classical  antiquity, "  were 
mutually  bound  together  by  the  penetrating  of  the  whole  public 
and  domestic  life  of  the  nation  with  a  religious  sentiment." 
"  If  a  nation  is  really  worthy  of  the  name,  conscious  of  its  own 
corporate  life,  it  will  develope  itself  on  one  side  into  a  Church, 
wherein  its  citizens  may  grow  up  and  be  perfected  in  their 
spiritual  nature."  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  tell  us  what  it  is  that 
renders  a  nation  "  worthy  of  the  name,"  or  what  are  the  modes 
of  thinking  by  which  it  will  develope  itself  into  a  Church.  The 
communities  in  the  far  East  who  have  reformed  the  corrupted 
doctrine  of  the  Vedas  into  the  "  gospel  of  Buddhism,"  are  to 
be  distinguished  by  no  principle  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  indi- 
cated, frpm  our  own  nationality,  and  from  that  Church  which  is 
"  a  congregation  of  faithfiil  men,  in  the  which  the  word  of  God  is 
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preached^  etc/'  He  assumes,  in  fact,  that  the  Church  of  this 
country,  being  according  to  his  definition  of  it  the  nationality, 
is  largely  affected  with  notions  on  the  subject  of  religion,  which 
are  essentially  infidel,  or  epicurean,  or  pantheistic,  and  he  does 
not  conceal,  in  the  midst  of  a  studied  ambiguity,  his  own  ten- 
dency not  only  to  tolerate,  but  to  sympathize  m  the  want  of 
all  conviction  as  to  the  most  elementary  truths  even  of  theism. 
The  Church  of  England,  according  to  his  definition  of  muttUU' 
dinistn,  has  for  its  doctrine  the  multitudinous  modes  of  thinking, 
which  may  happen  to  exist  for  the  time  being  in  the  mass  of  the 
people ;  and  consists  of  the  heterogeneous  materials  of  Jews, 
Turks,  heretics,  and  infidels,  to  be  found  in  the  country,  and 
of  which  partly  our  national  Parliament  is  made  up. 

This  being  the  actual  state  of  things  as  to  the  Congregation 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  Mr.  Wilson  declares  that  the  clericality 
of  our  ''  Church,  those  to  whose  hands  the  moral  growth  of  the 
people  is  committed,^'  are  morally  justified  in  conforming  to 
this  multitudinism  of  the  congregation,  and  he  demands  that 
all  doubt  should  be  removed  as  to  their  being  legally  at  liberty 
to  do  so.     He  says : — 

"  If  the  national  Church  is  to  be  true  to  the  multitudinist  principle, 
and  to  correspond  ultimately  to  the  national  character,  tke  freedom  of 
opinion  which  belongs  to  the  English  citizen,  should  he  conceded  to  the 
English  Churchman ;  and  the  freedom  which  is  already  practically  enjoyed 
by  the  members  of  the  congregation,  cannot  without  injustice  be  denied 
to  its  ministers.  A  minister  may  rightly  be  expected  to  know  more  of 
theology  than  the  generality,  or  even  the  best  informed  of  the  laity; 
but  it  is  a  strange  ignoring  of  the  constitution  of  human  miuds  to  expect 
all  ministers,  however  much  they  may  know,  to  be  of  one  opinion  in 
theoreticals,  or  the  same  person  to  be  subject  to  no  variation  of  opinion 
at  di£ferent  periods  of  his  life.  And  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider 
how  far  a  liberty  of  opinion  is  conceded  by  our  existing  laws,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical.  Along  with  great  openings  for  freedom,  it  will  be  found 
there  are  some  restraints,  or  appearances  of  restraints,  which  require  to 
be  removed." 

It  is,  we  are  obliged  to,  say,  painfully  obvious,  that  Mr. 
Wilson's  own  state  of  mind  is  that  of  alienation  from  all  which 
the  Church  of  which  he  is  a  minister  has  ever  regarded  as  vital 
and  essential  to  its  character  as  a  Church ;  the  divine  origin  of 
the  true  religion  in  general  and  of  Christianity  in  particular;  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  eternal  objective 
truth  of  those  main  principles  of  revelation  which  the  Church 
has  always  most  surely  believed.  That  a  large  amount  of  indivi- 
dual liberty  of  thought  on  minor  and  unessential  points  ''in 
those  curious  points  in  which  the  present  difierences  lie,^'  is 
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conceded  to  the  clergyman^  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Anglican  Church ;  and  its  provisions  are  marked  by  a  superior 
confidence  in  the  honesty  and  Christian  character  of  those  who 
had  been  trained  under  its  teaching,  and  bound  themselves 
by  its  solemn  vows. 

But  the  idea  that  any  one  of  these  should  feel  himself  at 
liberty,  not  only  legally  but  morally,  to  deny  in  his  teaching  all 
its  essential  doctrines^  and  to  fall  in  with  the  popular  stream  of 
dissolute  scepticism,  is  monstrous;  and  the  sentiments  which 
Mr.  Wilson  avows  on  this  subject  are,  we  must  say,  nothing  less 
than  profligate.  The  question  is  not  merely  what  in  the  present 
relation  of  the  state  to  the  Church  and  the  present  condition  of 
ecclesiastical  discipline^  can  be  enforced  by  pains  and  penalties ; 
the  question  is,  what  the  Church  expected  of  those  who  took 
upon  them  its  ordination  vows^  and  what  she  considered  they 
meant  as  men  of  honour  and  men  of  God.  And  yet  Mr.  "Wilson 
dares  to  say  that  '^  in  this  case  the  strictly  legal  obligation  is  the 
measure  of  the  moral  one  I"  We  declare  it  impossible  that  any 
man  of  common  intellect  and  common  education  could  have 
thought  of  what  be  was  doing  in  entering  the  Church  with 
such  results.  The  whole  course  of  a  churchman's  training,  his 
baptismal  and  confirmation  vows;  his  theological  education; 
the  episcopal  examination  in  the  articles  themselves;  the  solemn 
charges  given  at  his  ordination ;  the  whole  tone  and  teaching  of 
the  Prayer  Book ;  constitute  the  system  of  religious  thought  to 
which  a  man  declares  himself  conformable  who  takes  upon  him- 
self the  obligations  of  a  churchman.  And  all  this  is  implied 
by  an  act  and  deed  which  is  believed  all  over  the  world  to  bind 
a  man  beyond  every  other,  the  crowning  act  of  his  subscription. 

But  now,  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  associates  in  these  essays  pro- 
claim to  the  world  that  such  subscription,  and  all  the  obligations 
implied  by  it,  were  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  that  they  may 
wriggle  out  of  them  by  a  process  which  in  matters  of  worldly 
interest  would  be  scouted  as  most  dishonourable !  We  will  not 
disgust  our  readers  by  exhibiting  the  miserable  shifts  to  which 
Mr.  Wilson  resorts  to  justify  himself  in  so  doing.  They  betray 
ignorance  of  language  which  is  unworthy  of  a  scholar,  as  well 
as  a  prodigious  elasticity  of  cDnsciei&ce.  But  he  is  not  quite  at 
ease  even  in  his  own  mind,  or  at  least  he  has  somie  qualms  as  to 
whether  this  process  may  not  be  distasteful  to  some  who  are  less 
unscrupulous,  or  less  advanced  in  ^^  modem  refinement ;''  and 
thus  he  joins  his  brethem  of  the  seven  in  demanding  that  sub- 
scription should  be  done  away  with.  But  what  if  it  were  so? 
Would  not  Mr.  Wilson  still  be  daily  engaged  ib  uttering  in  the 
presence  of  Ood  and  before  his  people^  sentiments  which  imply 
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in  the  most  unequivocal  manner  all  and  more  than  all  which  he 
has  subscribed  to  ?  We  are  confident  bis  notions  about  the  pre- 
Tailing  sentiments  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  English  Church 
are  drawn  almost  entirely  from  his  own  subjectivity.  The  body 
of  the  English  clergy^  and  the  earnest  religionists  of  all  com- 
munions in  this  country  would  declare  their  loathing  of  the 
profligacy  which  these  men  have  dared  to  avow  under  the  name 
of  '^  modern  refinement ;''  while  a  vast  majority  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  accept  ex  ammo  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England 
as  declared  in  her  various  documents.  Mr.  Wilson,  and  his 
associates  in  this  volume,  have,  almost  in  every  point  abandoned 
*^  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,^'  they  sneer  at  the  very 
term.  Those  of  them  who  are  clergymen  must  be  most  uncom- 
fortable in  proportion  as  any  part  of  their  conscience  has 
escaped  the  paralysis  which  has  befallen  them.  They  are  not 
in  an  element  in  which  they  can  breathe,  and  they  demand  that 
the  Church  should  be  rendered  "fluid''  to  accommodate  them. 
But  they  are  much  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Church  is 
going  to  dissolve  itself  on  their  account. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  notice  in  particular  the 
remaining  essays.  Their  tendency  is  all  more  or  less  distinctly 
in  the  same  direction.  The  sentiments  of  Professor  Jowett  are 
well  known ;  but  like  the  late  Mr.  Baden  Powell,  he  has  deter- 
mined in  his  contribution  to  these  essays,  to  express  them  in 
their  extremest  forms,  and  to  aid  to  his  utmost  in  striking  a 
fatal  blow  at  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England.  We  re- 
peat our  conviction  that  the  very  violence  of  the  blow  thus 
aimed,  the  manifestly  hostile  spirit  with  which  it  is  directed, 
will  overshoot  its  mark,  and  make  manifest  to  our  Christian 
people  that  these  are  not  the  men  to  whom  their  dearest  interests 
are  to  be  entrusted. 

S.  T. 
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That  a  written  revelation  demands  a  sacred  style  and  order  of 
words,  to  distingnish  it  from  merely  hmnan  composition,  is  a 
necessary  truth  which  contains  its  own  evidence.  If  Ood  has 
been  pleased  to  address  man  in  a  supernatural  manner,  there 
must  be  something  characteristic  and  appropriate  in  his  words 
adn  speech.  It  is  this  which  has  always  been  denominated 
^'  verbal  inspiration.'^  It  is  this  verbal  inspiration  which  con- 
stitutes the  Word  of  God. 
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That  the  Bible,  which  contains  this  written  revelation,  ex- 
hibits this  peculiar  style  and  phraseology  is  a  matter  of  fact,  at- 
tested by  its  whole  literary  character  and  composition.  There  is 
no  book  in  the  world  which  resembles  the  Bible  in  the  uniformity 
of  its  doctrinal  vocabulary.  This  distinction  is,  no  doubt,  origi- 
nally to  be  traced  to  the  Hebrew  language,  in  which  this 
written  revelation  was  recorded  by  Moses:  but  it  is  so  inde- 
structible in  its  elements,  that  it  finds  its  way  into  every  version, 
whether  ancient  or  modem.  The  English  reader  finds  it  in  every 
page  of  our  authorized  translation,  and  still  more  condensed 
when  he  turns  to  Cruden's  Concordance. 

As  it  is  the  Greek  Testament  which  constitutes  the  most 
important  part  of  this  written  revelation,  it  is  here  accord- 
ingly that  the  sacred  style  of  the  Old  Testament  is  so  exactly 
repeated.  But  such  a  re-impression  could  not  have  been  made 
in  Greek,  unless  the  Old  Testament  had  been  turned  into 
Hebraic,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Hellenistic  Greek,  long  before  the 
Christian  era.  None  but  Jews,  using  the  Greek  language, 
could  have  performed  this  task.  None  but  devoted  adherents 
to  the  Mosaic  economy  would  have  ever  attempted  it.  Their 
version,  the  Septuagint,  is  on  the  whole  very  literal,  and 
approaches  as  near  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  as  the  genius  of 
the  Greek  would  admit.  It  is  not  firee  from  errors.  It  has 
many  omissions  and  additions.  But  it  has  been  deemed  suf- 
ficiently faithful  and  accurate  by  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  not 
only  to  be  generally  cited,  but  to  be  worked  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  lexicon  of  its  words,  the 
grammar,  of  its  style,  and  the  vesture  of  its  doctrines.  Under 
these  regulations,  the  legitimate  interpretation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament becomes  much  more  definite  and  circumscribed  than  is 
frequently  supposed.  The  exact  import  of  most  of  its  words 
and  phrases  may  be  distinctly  ascertained  by  this  Ghreek  version 
of  the  Old  Testament.  There  is  scarcely  a  doctrinal  word  which 
is  not  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  There 
are  a  few  isolated  passages  which  will  always  remain  obscure, 
such  as,  "the  power  of  a  woman  over  her  head,^'  etc.;  but  in 
its  main,  essential  and  practical  bearings,  the  sense  of  the  New 
Testament  is  so  plain,  that  he  who  runs  may  read  it. 

It  is  not  so  to  the  curious,  disputatious  and  restless  specu-* 
latist.  If  men  will  be  "wise  above  what  is  written,''  they 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  a  tvritten  revelation.  Such  is  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind  and  the  ambiguities  of  written  lan- 
guage, that  endless  doubts  and  difficulties  may  be  raised  when 
there  is  a  wish  and  inclination  to  moot  them.  It  is  a  part,  and 
an  important  part,  of  the  moral  trials  of  learned  and  literary  men 
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to  curb  this  unruly  licence  of  thought,  in  their  interpretation  of 
the  Word  of  God.  The  humble  and  devotional  spirit  is  quite  as 
essential  as  the  most  rigorous  and  capacious  inteUect. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  to  introduce  the 
influence  of  modem  thought  into  the  exposition  of  ancient  docu- 
ments. You  might  as  well  dress  up  the  statue  of  Venus  in  a 
modern  crinoline,  as  attempt  to  interpret  the  Old  or  New  Tes- 
tament by  the  aids  of  modern  speculation.  That  new  applica- 
tions may  be  given  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  its  knowledge  may  be 
accelerated  by  the  inventions  of  art  and  the  discoveries  of 
science,  is  what  might  have  been  naturally  expected,  and  in  this 
sense  the  Oospel  admits  of  unlimited  development  till  it  com- 
passes the  habitable  world.  It  is  in  this  view  we  are  assured, 
that  the  "  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth,  even  as 
the  waters  cover  the  seas.''  But  the  interpretation  of  a  Dirine 
revelation  must  always  be  essentially  the  same.  It  cannot  differ 
in  the  same  sense,  as  the  philosophy  of  Newton  differs  from  that 
of  Des  Cartes.  Its  doctrines  are  fixed  and  permanent,  they  are 
not  the  subjects  of  invention  and  discovery. 

Still,  as  it  is  a  written  revelation,  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  its  interpretation  is  subject  to 
the  obscurities  of  ancient  languages  and  modern  versions,  and 
due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  peculiarities  of  its  indi- 
vidual students.  The  man  of  imagination,  and  the  man  of  logic, 
will  always  give  a  different  hue  even  to  the  same  doctrines,  as 
they  are  passing  through  his  mind.  The  Word  of  God  not 
only  admits,  but  encourages  these  prismatic  variations.  ^' Where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty."  But  the  identity 
of  the  family-likeness  must  always  be  preserved. — ^^  Fades  non 
omnibus  una,  nee  diversa  tamenJ'  To  assist  us  in  maintaining 
this  unity  of  doctrinal  interpretation,  the  traditional  influence 
of  the  Church  in  all  ages  has  been  allowed  to  be  of  greafc,  though 
not  of  infallible,  authority.  ^'  The  things  which  thou  hast  heard 
of  me,"  says  St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  "  amongst  many  witnesses,  the 
same  commit  thou  to  faithful  men,  who  shall  be  able  to  teach 
others  also."  The  great  body  of  the  faithful  have  ever  adhered 
to  the  same  general  doctrines,  even  when  schisms  and  contro- 
versies have  perplexed  synods  and  councils.  The  doctrinal  lan- 
guage of  devotion  has  been  uniform,  even  amongst  those  who 
may  have  differed  in  some  articles  of  their  creed. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  the  Essay  of  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  *^0n  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture,"  in  a  late 
celebrated  volume  o{  Essays  and  Reviews.  As  we  wish  to  be  per- 
fectly fair  and  candid  in  our  notice  of  this  Essay,  we  shall  follow 
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it  rather  more  in  detail  than  is  the  usual  fashion  of  our  public 
journalists.  We  may  well  be  content  to  sacrifice  the  brilliancy 
of  a  dashing  article  for  the  more  practical  benefits  of  accurate 
and  patient  investigation.  The  author  commences  (p.  330) 
with  stating  it  as  ^'  a  strange^  though  familiar  fact,  that  great 
differences  of  opinion  exist  respecting  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture.^' A  moment's  reflection  might  have  convinced  him,  there 
is  nothing  strange  or  surprising  in  this  variety.  It  could  not 
have  been  otherwise,  according  to  the  constitution  of  human 
nature.  There  are  no  dittos  in  creation.  There  are  no  two 
individuals  who  think  exactly  alike.  Our  individuality  depends 
on  some  partial  differences  of  thought  and  opinion. 

That  such  men  as  Luther  and  Calvin  have  led  to  different 
schools  of  interpretation  is  certain,  but  whether  they  had  lived 
or  not,  the  individual  reader  of  the  Bible  would  always  have 
been  liable  to  the  same  diversities  of  interpretation.  The  whole 
difference  would  have  been  that,  between  an  army  and  a  mob. 
These  opinions  are  now  marshalled  and  regimented.  They  would 
then  have  been  indefinitely  multiplied  amongst  individuals. 

The  next  cause  "is  the  growth  or  progress  of  the  human 
mind  itself  (p.  331).  On  this  subject  we  have  already  re- 
marked, that  the  interpretation  of  a  written  revelation  is  neces- 
sarily less  involved  than  that  of  any  ordinary  writings.  As  it  is 
the  very  object  of  revelation  to  make  that  known  which  could 
not  have  been  discovered  by  merely  human  faculties,  so  is 
it  essential  to  this  knowledge,  that  it  should  be  given  us  in 
a  form  which  is  fixed,  definite,  and  removed,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  the  caprices  of  human  opinions.  That  the  Bible  does 
in  its  essential  character  exhibit  this  grand  distinction  is,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  a  matter  of  historical  fact.  It  has  stereotyped 
the  word  and  will  of  God  in  all  ages.  The  various  readings  of 
its  manuscripts,  and  the  numberless  opinions  of  its  commen- 
tators have  merely  touched  its  epidermis.  The  variations  which 
Mr.  Jowett  adduces  of  ecclesiastical  opinions,  as  affecting  our 
own  interpretations  of  Scripture,  are  very  much  overstated.  Nor 
should  they  be  considered  as  the  sources  of  unmixed  evil.  To 
know  the  history  of  the  Church,  even  its  errors,  is  to  gain  much 
useful  knowledge,  and  to  acquire  many  lessons  of  caution. 

The  third  reason  which  the  Professor  assigns  for  the  uncer- 
tainty of  scriptural  interpretation,  "  arises  out  of  party  efforts 
to  wrest  its  meaning  to  different  sides"  (p.  342).  It  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  writer  would  have  here  alluded  to 
the  different  sects  and  parties  which  have  strained  the  Scriptures 
to  meet  their  own  doctrinal  distinctions.  But  no  !  he  adverts 
to  such  statements  as  these  : — ^^  There  can  be  no  error  in  the 
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Word  of  Ood/^  *'  It  is  a  thousand  times  more  likely  that  the 
interpreter  should  err  than  the  inspired  writers''  (p.  348). 
However  absurd  such  general  propositions  may  appear  in  their 
application  to  particular  passages,  we  cannot  think  that  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  would  logically  denounce  them.  With  respect  to 
the  language  in  which  some  intemperate  divines  have  con- 
demned all  theories  respecting  the  formation  of  the  three  first 
Gospels,  we  certainly  do  not  defend  it.  But  it  cannot  be  wrong 
to  say ''  Ood  speaks  not  as  man  speaks,''  unless  we  condemn  the 
very  words  of  Scripture :  '*  My  thoughts  are  not  as  your  thoughts, 
nor  my  ways  as  your  ways."— So  much  for  the  introductory  sec- 
tions of  this  able,  but  somewhat  devious  essay. 

We  next  come  to  the  great  question — the  inspiration  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  in  which,  says  the  Professor  (p.  344), 
'^  Almost  all  Christians  agree  in  the  word,  but  here  the  agree- 
ment of  opinion  ends."  This  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  the 
belief  of  the  great  body  of  devotional  Christians.  They  rever- 
ence the  Bible,  because  they  believe  it  to  be  the  Word  of  God, 
and  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Speculative  critics  are 
always  disputing  about  the  meaning  and  extent  of  divine  inspi- 
ration, because  they  do  not  accept  the  only  basis  on  which  a 
written  revelation  can  be  reared.  Unless  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  be  incorporated  in  its  language,  it  can  never  be  read  or 
preached  as  the  Word  of  God.  Inspiration,  as  a  metaphysical 
notion,  can  germinate  only  in  a  curious  metaphysical  enquiry, — 
it  becomes  useful,  practical,  and  instructive,  when  lodged  in  the 
words  of  Scripture. 

To  the  question,  "  What  is  inspiration  ?"  the  first  answer 
therefore  is,  *'  That  idea  of  Scripture  which  we  gather  from  the 
knowledge  of  it.  It  is  no  h  priori  notion,  but  one  to  which  the 
book  is  itself  a  witness  "  (p.  347).  There  is  truth  in  this  state- 
ment, but  not  the  whole  truth.  It  may  represent  'Hhe  idea"  of 
inspiration,  as  considered  by  a  scholastic,  but  it  does  not  tally  with 
the  conviction  of  the  earnest  and  devotional  student.  He  reads 
the  Bible ;  he  finds  its  composition,  as  well  as  its  Hebraisms, 
altogether  unique.  As  he  proceeds,  he  discovers  a  supernatural 
harmony  in  its  thoughts  and  expressions.  He  finds  that  such 
words  as  sin,  faith,  repentance,  salvation,  righteousness,  justifica- 
tion, and  all  other  doctrinal  terms,  are  constantly  recurring  in 
the  same  form  and  the  same  signification.  His  hqart  is  affected, 
and  he  discovers  the  truth  of  Luther's  experience :  "  Bene  orftsse 
est  bene  studuisse."  He  now  realizes  the  truth  of  ^'  verbal  in- 
spiration." 

But  he  is  a  theological  student  and  intended  for  holy 
orders.    He  therefore  studies  the  Bible  in  its  original  languages : 
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in  the  Old  Testament,  he  commences  with  the  Hebrew^  and 
amidst  all  its  obscurities,  he  finds  it  a  sacred  language.  He  then 
compares  it  with  the  Greek  version,  in  which  the  Hebraisms 
are  transferred  into  Hellenisms.  They  are  the  very  same  as 
those  which  he  had  previously  met  with  in  the  Oreek  New  Tes- 
tament. This  uniformity  of  doctrinal  language  and  expression 
conveys  to  him  an  indelible  conviction  of  the  verbal  inspira- 
tion of  the  entire  Bible.  He  is  proof  against  all  the  specula- 
tions of  German  or  English  rationalists.  He  has  that  convic- 
tion within,  which  no  sophistry  can  destroy.  He  could  as  soon 
doubt  of  his  own  existence,  as  question  the  verbal  inspiration  of 
the  Old  or  the  New  Testaments. 

The  Professor,  however,  asserts,  ^'  That  the  interpretation  of 
Soripture  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  opinion  respecting  its 
origin.  The  meaning  of  Scripture  is  one  thing ;  the  inspira- 
tion is  another.^'  ^^  Rigid  upholders  of  the  verbal  inspiration 
of  Scripture,  and  those  who  deny  inspiration  altogether,  may 
nevertheless  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  the  meaning  of 
words  '^  (p.  351).  We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  this  is  very  sophis- 
tical reasoning.  How  great  is  the  difference  between  the  Word 
of  God  and  the  word  of  man,  even  when  they  agree  in  their 
meaning ;  the  one  rests  on  the  dictates  of  reason,  the  other  on 
divine  authority*  But  when  they  differ,  how  far  greater  their 
difference !  The  one  bows  in  humility  to  the  revealed  doctrine, 
as  dictated  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  the  other  rejects  the  doctrine, 
because  it  is  partially  unexplainable.  The  conviction  of  verbal 
inspiration  retains  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  within  very 
narrow  limits.  It  consists  chiefly  in  ascertaining  the  meaning  of 
any  passage  by  the  collation  of  similar  passages.  It  forbids  all 
attempts  of  novelty  or  invention,  and  leaves  us  humble  and  docile, 
instead  of  being  curious,  daring,  or  inventive. 

There  is,  however,  much  truth  in  the  Professor^s  observation, 
respecting  the  risk  of  introducing  the  conventional  opinions  of 
later  ages  into  our  interpretation  of  Scripture.  To  guard 
against  this  danger,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  the  Biblical 
student  not  to  consult  commentators,  whether  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, but  to  confine  his  attention  as  much  as  possible  to  the. 
Hebrew  original — to  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  to  a  very  diligent  investigation  of  the  New  Testament 
phraseology.  JPor  merely  philological  purposes,  he  will  gain 
much  instruction  from  the  apocryphal  writings,  and  he  may 
occasionally  consult  Philo  and  Josephus.  As  to  the  fathers,  the 
creeds,  and  the  liturgies  of  the  Church,  we  mean  no  disrespect 
to  them,  when  we  deny  their  authority,  as  interpreters  of  the 
Word  of  God,  which  is  the  best,  indeed,  the  only  interpreter  of 
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itself.  The  study  of  the  Bible  would  have  been  far  more  satis- 
factory, if  its  exegesis  had  been  confined  to  the  sacred  confines 
of  its  own  inspired  materials.  Human  learning,  when  even  sound 
and  orthodox,  has  very  little  tendency  to  illuminate  the  Word 
of  God.  It  is  like  a  candle  held  up  to  assist  the  glorious  orb  of 
day  :  '*  It  pales  by  its  own  ineffectual  light.''  The  fewer  words 
and  opinions  which  are  used  to  interpret  the  Scripture  the 
better.  Look  into  the  Critici  Sacri,  Poole's  Synopsis,  or 
Bloomfield's  Recensio  Critica,  and  you  are  lost  in  a  wilderness 
of  contradictory  explanations, — that  book,  which  can  make  "the 
simple  wise,"  becomes  to  the  learned  a  trap  for  their  feet  and  a 
labyrinth  for  their  speculations. 

To  harmonize  this  total  dissonance  of  interpretation,  the 
professor  lays  down  this  brief  canon — "  Interpret  the  Scripture 
like  any  other  book."  "  No  other  science  of  hermeneutics  is 
possible,  but  an  inductive  one,  that  is  to  say,  one  based  on  the 
language,  and  thoughts  and  narrations  of  the  sacred  writers" 
(p.  373).  Much  as  we  may  differ  from  other  sentiments  in  the 
Essay,  we  rejoice  that  we  are  here  at  one  with  Mr.  Jowett.  It 
has  been  the  labour  of  our  life  to  collect  the  materials  of  this 
Biblical  induction.  The  Editio  Hellenistica  Novi  Testamenti 
has  no  other  object,  than  to  enable  the  student  to  interpret 
the  Word  of  God,  by  rendering  the  Bible  its  own  interpreter. 
Other  editors  have  ventured  their  own  comments  and  explana- 
tions, but  we  have  acted  only  as  laborious  pioneers.  We  have 
collected  this  mass  of  materials,  and  left  it  for  others  to  work 
them  up  into  the  finished  edifice. 

But,  besides  its  exegetical  object,  we  have  always  designed 
the  formation  of  a  new  and  distinct  evidence  for  the  inspiration 
of  the  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this 
large  mass  of  verbal  and  doctrinal  illustration  from  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, without  viewing  it  as  a  protective  barrier  against  the 
conflicting  waves  of  modem  unbelief.  We  may  confidently  chal- 
lenge all  the  books  in  the  world  to  produce  a  similar  concord- 
ance of  words  and  doctrine.  No  doubt  it  leaves  considerable 
liberty  of  interpretation  to  individuals,  and  this  is  at  once  natural 
and  desirable.  But  it  impresses  the  reader  with  the  indelible 
conviction,  that  he  must  select  his  interpretations  from  inspired 
materials,  and  that  it  is  by  comparing  one  Scripture  with  another, 
both  verbally  and  mentally,  that  we  can  alone  hope  to  attain 
•^  the  mind  of  the  Spirit." 

It  is  very  true,  as  Mr.  Jowett  remarks  (p.  392)  ''that  the  study 
of  the  New  Testament  has  suffered  by  following  too  much  in  the 
track  of  classical  scholarship."  ''A  more  promising  field  opens  to 
the  interpreter  in  the  examination  of  theological  terms,  such  as 
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faith  (TTwrrt?),  grace  (x^P*0>  righteousness  {Si/cai^awri) ,  sanc- 
tification  {arftaa-fios^f  the  law  {y6fio<;),  the  Spirit  {IIvev/JLa),  the 
Comforter  {IIap€uc\'^rosi),  and  provided  that  the  use  of  such  terms 
in  the  New  Testament  is  clearly  separated^  (1.)  from  their  deri- 
vation or  previous  use  in  classical  or  Alea^andrian  Greeks  (2.) 
from  their  after  use  in  the  Fathers^  in  our  systems  of  theology .'' 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  the  professor  means  by 
denouncing  the  Alexandrian  Greeks  especially^  as  he  soon  after- 
wards allows^  '^  that  interesting  subjects  of  real  enquiry  are  also 
the  comparison  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament  with  modern 
Greek  on  the  one  band^  and  the  Greek  of  the  LXX.  on  the 
other.''  "It  is  not  likely/'  he  adds,  "that  they  will  afford  much 
more  help  than  they  have  already  done  in  the  elucidation  of 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament"  (p.  394). 

There  is  surely  much  confusion  of  thought,  in  blending  toge- 
ther such  very  different  means  of  illustrating  the  language  of 
the  Evangelists  and  Apostles — ^to  suppose,  c.^.,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  modern  Greek  (Romaic)  can  be  compared  with  the 
value  of  the  LXX.,  whose  version  is  cited  several  hundred  times 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  whose  phraseology  enters  into  every 
verse  of  every  chapter.  With  the  sole  exception  of  IlapaKX^o^} 
every  one  of  the  "  theological  terms"  above  named  may  be 
found  used  in  the  Greek  version,  in  the  very  same  sense  as  they 
are  found  in  the  New  Testament.  We  have  been  engaged  for 
more  than  thirty  years  in  collecting  these  septuagintal  phrases 
and  fragments.  Since  the  publication  of  the  Editio  Hellenstica, 
we  have  added  about  40,000,  and  few  days  elapse  in  which  we 
cannot  add  to  the  number. 

But  we  heartily  agree  with  him,  that  classic  illustrations, 
whether  of  thought  or  language,  are  of  very  little  value  in  elu- 
cidating the  sacred  text.  What  shall  we  say  of  Wetstein,  who 
illustrates  Col.  iii.  16.  iv  x^ptrt  aSovT€<:  by  the  observation, 
"  Communis  erat  ara  Bacchi  et  Gratiarum,"  and  cites  Anacreon 
de  Baccho,  S^  Sv  fi  x^P^  ^X^>  w^o  cites  Cicero,  "omnes 
cives  studeo  salvos  esse,"  to  illustrate  1  Tim.  ii.  45,  ''O9  iravra^ 
dvffpamov^  Oikec  atoBrfvaVf  and  who  adduces  Ovid's  Ars  Amoris 
U.tendum  est  setate,  cito  pede  labitur  setas,"  to  elucidate  St.  Paul's 
1  Cor.  vii  31,  iraparyei  yap  to  o"xflfia  Kocfiov  tovtov.  Yet  Wet- 
stein is  esteemed  of  high  authority,  and  is  thought  by  many  the 
most  valuable  of  all  editions  of  the  New  Testament ! 

With  respect  to  the  Fathers,  a  wide  distinction  should  be 
made  between  those  who  are  termed  Apostolic,  and  others  of  a 
later  date.  The  Hellenistic  style  is  peculiar  to  the  former, 
whilst  the  latter  attempt  to  emulate  the  rhetorical  periods  of 
classic  writers.     As  interpreter^,  their  value  ceases  when  they 
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adopt  the  conventional  language  of  the  Churchy  though  they  are 
still  of  importance^  as  commentators. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Jowett  on  the  peculiar  phraseology 
of  the  New  Testament^  are  worthy  of  his  station,  as  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Greek,  but  it  would  have  stamped  them  with  a  far 
greater  value,  had  he  illustrated  them  from  the  LXX.  He  is 
quite  correct  in  limiting  the  classic  fragments  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  to  the  prefaces  of  St.  Luke  to  his  own  gospel  and  to  the 
Acts.  "  There  is  a  sort  of  lyrical  passion/'  he  remarks  in  some 
passages  (1  Cor.  xiii. ;  2  Cor.  vi.  6 — 10 ;  xi.  21 — 83 ;)  "  which 
is  a  new  thing  in  the  literature  of  the  world  to  which,  at  any 
rate,  no  Greek  author  of  a  later  age  furnishes  any  parallel '' 
(p.  396).  With  all  deference  to  the  learned  professor,  we  would 
suggest,  that  the  Song  of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.),  the  Poean  of 
Deborah  (Judges  v.),  the  Funeral  Benediction  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlix.),  partake  of  the  same  spirit.  Nor  can  we  forget  many  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  a  lyric  character  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon^ 
and  in  Ecclesiastes.  We  allude  to  these  illustrations,  to  encou- 
rage the  young  Biblical  student  to  consult  the  LXX.  and  the 
apocryphal  writings  for  passages  of  much  pathos  and  sublimity, 
in  addition  to  their  intrinsic  value  as  elucidations  of  New  Tes-* 
tament  phraseology. 

Mr.  Jowett  very  properly  observes,  "  that  the  power  of  the 
Gospel  over  language  must  be  recognized,  shewing  itself  first, 
in  the  original,  and  consequently  variable  signification  of 
words  (7r/oT09>  x^pL^t  aoyrrfpla),  which  is  also  more  comprehen- 
sive and  human  than  the  heretical  usage  of  many  of  the  same 
terms,  e.  g,,  yv&at<;  (knowledge),  <ro<f)la  (wisdom),  xrlai^  (crea- 
ture, creation) ;  secondly,  in  a  peculiar  use  of  some  constructions, 
such  as  BiKcuoavpTf  Oeov  (righteousness  of  God,)  irUrri^  Irjaov 
XpujTov  (faith  of  Jesus  Christ),  ii/  Xpurrtp  (in  Christ),  hf  Qetp 
(in  God),  imep  ^ijfjL&p  (for  us),  etc.''  Now,  in  all  these  exam- 
ples, there  are  many  passages  in  the  LXX.,  some  of  which 
exactly,  and  others  which  very  nearly  resemble  this  peculiar 
phraseology  with  no  more  difference  than  that  which  distin- 
guishes an  introductory  from  a  finished  dispensation. 

"  Our  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  is  derived,"  says 
Mr.  Jowett,  "  almost  exclusively  from  itself"  (p.  398.)  Surely 
this  is  very  unguarded  language,  when  we  consider  the  con- 
nexion of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  New.  Never  was  any 
book  which  contained  so  much  of  another,  whether  of  style 
or  thought,  as  the  New  Testament  contains  of  Moses  the 
Psalms  and  the  Prophets.  We  believe  there  is  as  much  direct 
citation  from  the  LXX.  in  the  New  Testament,  as  would  cover 
the  whole  gospel  of  St.  Matthew.    In  St.  Stephen's  speech  before 
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the  Sanhedrim^  there  are  fifty  or  sixty  direct  quotations.  Out 
of  a  vocabulary  of  ten  thousand  words^  there  are  not  more  than 
five  or  six  hundred  which  are  not  in  Greek  versions  and  the 
Apocrypha.  "  The  modes  of  thought  of  the  Old  Testament/' 
says  the  professor,  "  are  not  the  same  with  those  of  the  New, 
and  those  of  the  New  are  only  partially  the  same  with  those  in 
use  amongst  us  at  the  present  day''  (p.  402).  The  latter  part  of 
this  sentence  is  very  correct,  but  to  the  former  we  must  demur. 
How  could  Christ  begin  with  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  and 
explain  them  as  concerning  himself; — how  could  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  constitute  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  if  the  modes  of  thought 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  altogether  dissimilar  ? 

^'Of  what  has  been  said,"  says  Mr.  Jowett  at  the  close  of 
this  section,  ^^  this  is  the  sum,  that  Scripture,  like  other  books, 
has  one  meaning,  which  is  to  be  gathered  from  itself,  without 
reference  to  the  adaptation  of  Fathers  or  Divines,  and  without 
h  priori  notions  about  its  nature  and  origin"  (p.  404).  If  this 
"sum"  be  intended  to  include  a  strict  literal  and  doctrinal 
collation  of  the  Oreek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the 
language  and  doctrine  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  we  do 
not  question  its  general  truth  and  reality ;  but  if  so,  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  New  Testament  is  far  more  fixed  and  ascertain- 
able, than  would  follow  &om  Mr.  Jowett's  previous  statements. 
We  now  come  to  section  5. — ^The  application  of  Scripture; 
and  here,  we  trust  we  shall  pretty  nearly  unite. 

The  verbal  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  is  in  nothing 
so  striking  as  in  its  plastic  application  to  all  states  and  conditions 
of  men,  and  to  all  the  ages  of  the  world.  Directly  it  is  pro- 
claimed to  any  nation,  whether  barbarous  or  civilized,  its  prac- 
tical meaning  is  understood  and  appreciated.  "  Go  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  is  a  command 
which  could  not  have  been  accomplished  by  any  other  religion^ 
The  call  to  repentance,  the  tidings  of  salvation,  the  message  of  a 
Redeemer  reach  every  heart.  The  Moravians  in  Labradore  are 
welcomed  by  the  poorest  Greenlander,  and  the  missionary  at 
Madras  finds  an  audience  amongst  the  learned  Hindoos.  The 
critical  objections  of  modern  scholars  find  no  response  in  the 
hearts  of  the  common  people,  and  this  is  admitted  by  the  learned 
Professor :  "  Amid  all  the  differences  of  modes  of  thought  and 
speech  which  have  existed  in  different  ages,  of  which  so  much 
is  said  in  our  own  day,  there  is  a  common  element  in  human 
nature  which  bursts  through  these  differences,  and  remains  un- 
changed, because  akin  to  the  first  instincts  of  our  being "  (p, 
411).  Through  several  succeeding  pages  Mr.  Jowett  applies 
this  statement  in  the  most  eloquent  language,  and  condudes 
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this  section  with  an  admission  which  sounds  rather  condemnatory 
of  his  own  speculations :  "  Such  diflSculties  are  greater  in  theory, 
and  on  paper,  than  in  the  management  of  a  school  or  parish ; 
they  are  found  to  affect  the  half-educated  rather  than  either  the 
poor,  or  those  who  are  educated  in  a  higher  sense.  To  be  above 
such  difficulties  is  the  happiest  condition  of  human  life  and 
knowledge,  or  to  be  below  them ;  and  to  see,  or  think  we  see, 
how  they  may  be  reconciled  with  Divine  power  and  wisdom,  or 
not  to  see  how  they  are  apparently  at  variance  with  them^'  (p. 
418). — "0  81  sic  omnia '^ 

The  concluding  section,  which  relates  to  some  application  of 
the  preceding  subjects  to  theology  and  life,  again  relapses  into 
rationalistic  interpretations  of  Scripture.  "  A  change  in  some 
of  the  prevailing  modes  of  interpretation  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  expediency  as  of  necessity."  He  proceeds  to  deny  the  pro- 
priety of  any  typical  meanings,  such  as  that,  '^  Out  of  Egypt 
have  I  called  my  Son/'  We  do  not  suppose  that  any  sober-minded 
commentator  believes  that  these  words  were  intended  by  the  Pro- 
phet to  refer  to  the  return  of  Joseph  and  Mary  out  of  Egypt. 
They  are  cited  by  the  Evangelist,  not  to  shew  the  intention  of 
the  Prophet,  but  to  exemplify  that  manifold  wisdom  and  inspi- 
ration of  Scripture,  which  can  illustrate  a  prediction,  though  not 
known,  or  intended  by  the  speaker.  *'  The  types  of  the  Mosaic 
law,''  however,  are  not  to  be  sacriiSced  to  ^'  the  modes  of  modem 
thought."  That  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  prefigured  by  the 
Paschal  lamb,  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  given  up,  without  deny- 
ing the  inspiration  of  nearly  all  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  general  evidence  arising  from  such  types  is  very 
powerftd,  and  such  as  belongs  to  no  other  book.  Nor  is  it  true, 
that  the  arguments  of  Paley  and  Butler,  the  one  in  favour  of 
miracle,  the  other  of  analogy,  can  ever  lose  their  force,  though 
they  temporarily  lose  their  fashion.  What  is  true  in  Plato  or 
Aristotle  is  still  true,  though  it  may  be  somewhat  differently 
stated.  But  what  is  true  in  Holy  Writ,  where  everything  is 
true,  can  never  pass  away.  Our  "  modes  of  modern  thought " 
may  place  this  truth  in  a  different  attitude,  but  the  radical  inter- 
pretation can  never  alter. — '^  The  fashion  of  this  world  passeth 
away,  but  the  Word  of  God  endureth  for  ever." 

'^  Is  it  a  mere  chimera  that  the  different  sections  of  Christen- 
dom may  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  the  New  Testament? 
Or  that  the  individual  may  be  urged  by  the  vacancy  and  unpro- 
fitableness of  old  traditions,  to  make  the  gospel  his  own — a  life 
of  Christ  in  the  soul,  instead  of  a  theory  of  Christ,  which  is  in 
a  book,  or  written  down .?"  (p.  423.)  However  we  may  answer  the 
first  of  these  queries,  we  can  have  no  doubt  respecting  the  last. 
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It  is  a  chimera  to  suppose  that  the  life  of  Christy  as  exhibited  by 
the  Evangelists^  can  ever  be  superseded  by  mystical  reveries. 
It  is  a  chimera  to  suppose  that  the  value  of  the  written  Word 
can  ever  be  affected  by  '^  the  modes  of  modem  thought.^^  We 
forbear  to  answer  the  succeeding  queries^  which  are  all  of  this 
dreamy  and  sceptical  character,  especially  as  in  the  subsequent 
pages  they  are  virtually  contradicted  by  the  author.  ^^That 
these  truths,  instead  of  floating  down  the  stream  of  tradition, 
or  being  lost  in  ritual  observances,  have  been  preserved  for  ever 
in  a  book,  is  one  of  the  many  blessings  which  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  revelations  have  conferred  on  the  world, — a  blessing 
not  the  less  real,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  it  to 
miraculous  causes ''  (p.  426).  It  is  thus,  alas  I  that  Professor 
Jowett  is  continually  beginning  a  sentence  with  an  important 
•truth,  and  closing  it  with  a  fundamental  error. — The  very  exist- 
ence of  the  Bible  is  the  greatest  of  all  miracles. 

"  The  Scriptures  are  a  bond  of  union  to  the  whole  Christian 
world.''  "Christian  missions''  also  lead  to  much  fellowship 
amongst  Christian  sects,  but  they  do  not  lead  to  the  oblivion  of 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Christianity,  unless  amongst  the 
missions  of  the  Jesuits.  "  It  may  be  doubted,"  says  the  Pro- 
fessor, "  whether  Scripture  has  ever  been  sufiiciently  regarded 
as  an  element  of  liberal  education.  .  .  .  This  best  book  for  the 
heart,  might  also  be  made  the  best  book  for  the  intellect" 
(p.  428).  This  is  a  golden  sentence,  and  yet  how  paradoxical  is 
the  conclusion :  *^  Before  we  can  make  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment a  real  part  of  our  education,  we  must  read  them,  not  by 
the  help  of  custom  or  tradition,  in  the  spirit  of  apology  or  con- 
troversy, but  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  human 
knowledge  "  (p.  429) .  What  is  this  but  saying,  that  we  are  to 
read  and  study  the  Word  of  God,  as  if  it  were  the  word  of  man  ? 

The  author  next  touches  on  sermons,  and  he  cites  Robertson 
and  Newman  as  models  for  the  pulpit.  He  recommends  that 
country  scenery  should  be  dwelt  on,  and  that  the  spiritual 
aspects  of  Scripture  should  be  brought  forward  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  Jewish  law,  or  controversies  about  the  sacraments, 
or  exaggerated  statements  of  doctrines,  which  seem  to  be  at 
variance  with  morality"  (p.  430).  Divested  of  surplusage,  we 
fear  that  this  advice  goes  to  exclude  all  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
the  gospel, — that  we  are  to  omit  the  sacrifice  and  atonement  of 
Christ  in  the  admiration  of  his  moral  excellence,  and  thus,  as 
Horsley  would  say,  to  render  the  clergy  "the  apes  of  Seneca 
or  Epictetus."  We  trust  they  will  still  adhere  to  the  doctrines  of 
their  Church,  which  are  no  other  than  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
as  commonly  understood  and  interpreted. 
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One  of  the  secrets  of  Mr.  Jowett's  st^le,  is  the  mixture  of 
ugly  words  with  acknowledged  truths, — ^it  is  the  ''give  and  take'' 
style;  he  presents  a  truth  with  one  hand,  and  he  takes  it  firom 
you  with  the  other.  It  is  in  this  spirit  he  concludes  his  Essay. 
He  cannot  mention  the  Church,  without  alluding  to  party  spirit. 
He  cannot  mention  ''the  prevailing  opinions  of  Christians/' 
without  feeling  his  own  solitude  and  isolation  from  the  great 
body  of  his  brethren.  We  sincerely  condole  with  him  in  his 
anguish  and  bitterness  of  spirit.  But  whilst  we  allow  him  full 
credit  for  his  own  honesty,  we  think  he  should  allow  the  same  sin- 
cerity to  others,  and  that  the  "  favourite  preacher  "  who  adheres 
to  the  traditionary  doctrines  of  Christianity,  may  give  an  account 
of  his  ministry,  "  not  without  a  sure  hope  that  the  love  of  truth, 
which  men  of  saintly  lives  often  seem  to  slight^  is  nevertheless 
accepted  before  God." — Why  should  he  conclude,  with  a  satirical 
inuendo  ? 

Having  now  cursorily  gone  through  this  very  wayward  and 
devious  Essay,  we  repeat  the  opinion  already  expressed,  that  the 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  should  be  considered  as 
the  best  interpreter  of  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  and  that 
it  should  be  viewed,  not  only  as  the  safest  aid  to  its  ewegesia, 
but  as  the  strongest  evidence  of  its  verbal  inspiration.  The 
value  of  the  Septuagint  consists,  not  so  much  as  being  a  version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  expositor  of  the  words  and  doctrinal 
terminology  of  the  New.  As  Professor  Blunt  says,  "  It  is  the 
viaduct  to  the  New  Testament.  Without  it  the  language  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  would  have  be'en  almost  unintelligible. 
The  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  would  have  been  so  vague 
and  uncertain,  as  to  give  no  definite  witness  to  the  Messiahship 
of  Christ;  and  its  doctrinal  language  could  never  have  been 
clearly  ascertained.  All  that  commentators  could  have  written 
respiting  the  meaning  of  words  or  of  texts,  would  have  passed 
for  little  better  than  critical  speculation  and  conjecture,  if  we 
had  not  the  Hellenistic  style  of  the  New  Testament  explained 
and  guaranteed  by  that  Greek  Version,  which  was  read  and 
studied  universally  and  exclusively  in  the  primitive  church,  till 
the  age  (a.d.  400)  of  Jerome  and  Augustine." 

This  great  historical,  or  rather  ecclesiastical,  fact,  will  fully 
substantiate  the  claims  of  the  Greek  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  the  expositor  and  inseparable  interpreter  of  the  New 
Testament  canon.  That  the  Christian  Church  should  have  been 
left  for  the  three  first  centuries,  under  the  sole  authority  of  the 
LXX.  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  a  fact  which  is  seldom  realized 
by  Protestants,  who  date  the  study  of  the  Bible  from  the  time 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation.     Let  all  praise  be  given  to 
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Lather,  Beachlin,  and  the  other  Protestant  divines,  who  dug 
out  the  fossil  remains  of  the  Hebrew,  and  who  enabled  the 
Buxtorfs  and  Capellases  to  litigate  the  antiquity  of  the  rab- 
binical points^  and  to  interpret  the  ^'  Hebraica  Veritas ''  as  the 
standard  text  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  But  no  renovation 
of  the  Hebrew  language  can  invalidate  the  reign  of  the  LXX, 
during  the  first  four  hundred  years  of  the  Christian  Church. 
No  accession  of  Hebrew  knowledge  can  affect  the  value  of  the 
LXX.,  as  the  staple  of  the  Greek  New  Testament.  It  must 
always  remain  an  incontestible  fact,  that  the  appeals  of  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  are  chiefly  made  to  the  Greek  Version.  It 
must  always  remain  a  fact,  that  nearly  the  whole  lexicography 
of  the  New  Testament  is  to  be  found  therein,  and  that  nearly 
all  the  doctrinal  and  sacrificial  terminology  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  explicitly  and  exclusively  contained  in  this  Version. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  enquire  into  the  cause 
of  this  oblivion  of  the  original  language  of  Moses  and  the  pro- 
phets, during  this  long  period.  But  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  as  Christianity  was  intended  for  the  Gentiles,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  consolidate  and  embalm  that  particular  style  of  Greek 
in  which  the  New  Testament  is  composed  If  the  attention  of 
the  primitive  Church  had  been  distracted  between  the  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  original  and  the  Version,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  use  and  value  of  the  Version  would  have 
been  very  much  limited  and  depreciated.  It  is  so,  at  the  present 
moment,  by  the  great  body  of  Protestant  commentators.  Hence 
it  is,  that  we  have  Hebrew  Professors  in  all  our  Protestant  uni- 
versities, but  no  Professors  of  Hellenistic  Greek.'*  Hence  it  is, 
that  classical  illustrations  are  still  so  often  preferred  to  those 
which  are  taken  from  the  LXX. 

But  it  should  be  considered,  that  no  attainable  knowledge  of 
Hebrew  can  throw  much  light  on  the  phraseology  of  the  New 
Testament,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  Septuagint ;  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  itself  is  so  much  indebted  to 
the  Greek  Version,  that  Professor  Lee  asserted  he  had  learnt 
more  of  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  Hebrew,  from  the 
LXX.  than  from  every  other  source.  Be  this  as  it  may,  you 
cannot  pass  from  the  Hebrew  to  the  Greek,  without  the  viaduct 
of  the  Version,  and  that  is  decisive  of  its  supreme  exegetical 
value  and  importance. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  the  LXX.,  which  has  been  very 
little  considered.  This  Version  accounts  for  the  early  spread  of 
Christianity  in  the  East,  and  for  the  readiness  of  the  Gentiles  to 
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greet  the  tidings  of  the  Oospel^  when  contrasted  with  the  oppo* 
sition  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  It  was  the  herald  and  inter-' 
preter  of  the  Gospel.  It  proclaimed  the  claims  of  Christ  as  the 
Messias  in  the  echoes  of  Moses  and  the  Prophets.  Nor  is  this 
all.  It  still  remains  an  indestructible  barrier  against  the  attacks 
of  modem  scepticism.  If  you  test  the  doubts  of  Professor  Jowett^ 
respecting  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament^  in  the 
crucible  of  this  version^  you  will  find  how  little  is  their  force.  It 
is  the  spear  of  Ithuriel  to  destroy  the  incantations  of  German 
mysticism.  It  confines  the  endless  wanderings  of  rationalistic 
commentators  in  a  cut  de  sac.  It  exemplifies  and  explains  the 
anomalies  of  a  semi-barbarous  dialect.  How  often  might  the 
commentator  spare  all  his  research  and  ingenuity  by  merely 
collating  the  lexicons  of  Trommius  and  Schmid  I  A  single  quo- 
tation from  the  Greek  Version  will  do  more  to  interpret  the 
perplexity  of  a  text,  than  a  whole  page  of  wordy  commentary. 

In  all  our  controversies  respecting  the  style  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  New  Testament,  more  real  and  definite  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  LXX.  than  from  any  other  quarter. 
But  the  apocryphal  books  are  also  of  very  great  value,  because 
they  approach  still  more  to  the  style  of  the  Gospels,  and  more 
especisdly  of  the  Acts.  This  arises  in  part,  from  their  being  of 
later  growth,  and  therefore  nearer  to  the  era  of  Christianity. 
But  it  results  still  more  from  their  being  originals,  and  not 
translations;  for,  as  the  Professor  remarks,  ''many  Hebraisms 
would  occur  in  the  Greek  of  a  translator,  which  would  never 
have  come  to  his  pen,  but  for  the  influence  of  the  work  which 
he  was  translating^^  (p.  396).  Such,  in  fact,  is  the  close  simi- 
larity between  the  style  of  several  chapters  of  the  Maccabees, 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  they  are  the  exact  counter- 
parts of  each  other.  It  is  then  in  this  Septuagintal  aspect,  that 
we  earnestly  recommend  the  young  student  of  theology  to 
remember  the  maxim  of  Horace : — 

"  Vos  exemplaria  Gneca, 
NoctumI  versate  mana,  versate  diumft." 

Brighton.  E.  W.  G. 

P.S.  As  much  of  the  foregoing  reasoning  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  which  Bishop  Wilbeiforce  has  so  much  embellished 
in  his  two  eloquent  discourses  before  the  University  of  Oxford, 
it  is  proper  to  add,  that  this  article  was  drawn  up  several  months 
ago,  and  was  expected  to  appear  in  the  January  number  of  this 
Journal.  The  coincidence,  be  it  more  or  less,  is  entirely  acci- 
dental. 
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HISTOST  OF  OUB  LORD  JESUS  CHRIST,  FROM  THE  TIME  OF 
HIS  BIRTH  TO  THE  COlOflCENCEllIElin?  OF  HIS  MISSION. 

The  Evangelic  History  of  the  Life  of  Christ  is  a  subject  of 
paramount  interest  to  Christians:  and,  great  as  may  be  the 
value  of  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  the  profit  to  be  derived  from 
them  is  not  to  be  compared  to  that  which  may  be  gained  from 
the  teaching  of  his  Divine  Master,  and  from  the  constant  medi- 
tation on  the  examples  aflforded  by  his  life  and  sufferings.  In 
our  own  language,  we  have  no  work  which  represents  the  picture 
of  Christ  and  his  Times  in  a  manner  befitting  the  importance  of 
the  subject  j  nor  do  we  believe  that  such  a  work  exists  in  any 
language  in  Europe.  However  much  we  may  despair  of  doing 
justice  to  a  topic  so  far  above  the  grasp  of  mere  human  intellect, 
yet  in  the  paucity  of  popular  information  on  the  subject,  we 
may  be  excused  for  attempting,  in  however  humble  a  manner,  to 
fill  up  a  small  part  of  this  immense  gap  in  our  national  litera- 
ture. With  this  view,  but  with  all  the  diffidence  which  the 
vastness  and  extreme  difficulty  of  the  subject  should  produce, 
we  venture  to  offer  an  essay  towards  the  history  of  Christ  and 
his  Times,  from  the  date  of  his  birth  to  the  commencement  of 
his  mission.  We  designedly  omit  the  incidents  preceding  his 
birth,  recorded  in  the  first  chapters  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Matthew, 
as  being  too  plain  in  themselves  to  require  the  aid  of  critical 
elucidation. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Section  I. — The  birth  of  Christ. 

At  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ,  the 
Jewish  people  were  waiting  with  intense  anxiety  for  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  the  national  prophecies,  by  the  birth  of  the  expected 
Messiah.  The  oppressive  yoke  of  their  Idumsean  master  Herod, 
and  of  his  master  Augustus,  and  the  insolence  of  the  Roman 
functionaries  in  Judsea,  exasperated  the  spirit  of  the  nation  to 
the  highest  pitch ;  and  they  looked  forward  with  fierce  exulta- 
tion for  the  appearance  of  that  'Anointed  King,  the  son  of  Je- 
hovah, who  should  not  only  deliver  them  from  their  enemies, 
but  enable  them  to  retaliate  in  their  turn,  and  to  bruise  the  now 
dominant  nations  under  the  awfiil  terrors  of  a  sceptre  of  iron. 
The  time  marked  by  tradition  for  these  great  events  was  closely 
accomplished ;  and  there  were  persons  actually  living  in  Jeru- 
salem, who  knew  by  the  infallible  revelation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  that  they  should  see,  in  the  flesh,  the  Redeemer  of  Israel. 
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The  very  place  from  whence  he  was  to  appear  was  well  known, 
as  it  had  been  predicted  in  the  prophecies  of  Micah  that  the 
Messiah  should  be  born  at  Bethlehem  in  Judsea. 

A  decree  of  Augustus  was^  in  this  instance^  made  the  means 
of  carrying  into  effect  the  divine  intention.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  Romans  that,  at  stated  intervals,  a  census  should  be  taken 
of  the  citizens,  in  which  the  names,  ages,  tribes,  families,  offices, 
dignities,  professions,  occupations,  wives,  children,  and  estates  of 
all  the  citizens  were  duly  registered.  Augustus  extended  this 
census  to  the  provinces,  and  also  to  those  subject  kingdoms 
which  his  sagacious  foresight  clearly  perceived  must,  at  no 
distant  period,  be  converted  into  provinces.  Among  the  latter 
was  Judea;  and  one  of  these  censuses  was  commenced  in  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  eighth  before  the 
Christian  era.'  The  completion  of  the  registry  throughout 
Syria  was  entrusted  to  the  Roman  governor  of  that  province, 
then  Sentius  Saturninus ;  and,  as  it  was  a  work  of  time  and 
labour,  including  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judsea,  the  officers 
entrusted  to  take  the  census  of  Judaea  did  not  commence  till 
the  fifth  year  before  the  vulgar  era,  viz.,  the  year  in  which 
Christ  was  born.  It  is  this  census,  or  registry,  of  which  the 
word  a7roypd<f>€a-dai  used  by  St.  Luke,  and  improperly  translated 
in  the  sense  of  ''  being  taxed,^'  in  our  English  version,  is  to  be 
understood.  Judsea,  at  that  time,  paid  no  taxes  to  Augustus. 
The  taxes  of  the  kingdom  were  collected  by  Herod,  out  of  which 
he  paid  the  tribute  to  Rome.  After  this  deduction  the  whole 
revenues  of  Judsea  belonged  to  Herod,  to  be  employed  in  public 
works,  the  maintenance  of  his  forces,  the  payment  of  his  officers, 
and  for  his  regal  expenses. 

That  the  registry  might  be  exact,  every  person  included  in 
the  census  was  compelled  to  present  himself  to  the  registering 
officers  in  "his  own  city.^'  This  appears  to  mean  the  birth- 
place of  each  individual,  and  not  as  some  commentators  have 
supposed,  "  the  places  where  their  respective  families  had  their 
first  rise.'^  If  the  latter  explanation  were  correct,  all  the  Jews 
who  were  scattered  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  must  at  the 
time  of  every  census  have  betaken  themselves  to  Judaea ;  and  so 


"  The  chronology  of  our  Saviour's  life,  and  certain  portions  of  the  general 
history  of  Palestine  during  that  period,  have  been,  and  are,  the  subjects  of  much 
diseussion.  Into  those  enquiries  (far  too  extensive  to  be  embodied  in  a  sketch  like 
the  present,)  we  do  not  propose  to  enter.  We  have  contented  ourselves,  therefore, 
with  selecting  from  ordinary  and  secondary  sources,  such  dates,  facts,  and  events, 
as  were  necessary  to  the  completion  of  our  biographical  essay.  In  these  respects, 
therefore,  we  are  only  to  be  considered  responsible  for  the  selection  and  group- 
ing of  the  materials.  The  critical  reader  will  easily  perceive  on  what  parts  of 
our  sketch  we  ground  our  pretensions  to  original  investigation. 
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Tast  were  their  numbers,  that  the  influx  of  such  multitudes  must 
have  been  attended  with  an  inconvenience  and  expense  equally 
great  and  useless.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  both 
Mary,  the  selected  mother  of  the  Messiah,  and  Joseph  her  hus- 
band, though  at  that  time  residents  of  Nazareth  in  Galilee  were 
natives  of  Bethlehem  in  Judaea.  To  this  city  they  were  now  to 
betake  themselves  to  be  registered ;  and  we  shall  find  reason  to 
believe  as  we  proceed,  that  they  intended,  after  the  census  was 
completed,  to  remain  at  Bethlehem,  instead  of  returning  to  the 
wild  and  secluded  city  of  Nazareth,  and  its  lawless  and  pro- 
verbially disreputable  inhabitants.  As  the  unborn  infant  in  the 
womb  of  Mary  was  to  inherit  the  throne  of  David,  it  was 
natural  that  they  should  look  on  the  city  which  was  peculiarly 
called  the  "^city  of  David,*^  as  the  proper  place  of -his  future 
residence.  Another  advantage  would  result  from  their  return  to 
their  birthplace,  that  they  would,  in  this  case,  be  near  Zechariah 
and  Elisabeth,  the  future  fortunes  and  ministry  of  whose  son 
John  appeared  to  be  so  indissolubly  connected  with  those  of  the 
unborn  Jesus. 

There  would  be  no  want  of  company  on  their  journey. 
Great  was  the  multitude  of  Galileans  who  were  compelled  to 
journey  southward  to  be  registered  in  Judaea;  for  the  tyranny 
of  Herod  had  probably  compelled  many  families  to  emigrate 
from  their  southern  homes  to  the  mountains  of  Galilee ;  and  all 
these  had  now  to  return,  for  a  brief  period,  to  comply  with  the 
mandate  of  Augustus.  The  humble  travellers,  in  company,  as 
we  may  suppose,  with  the  Galilean  caravan,  proceded  towards 
Judaea,  bearing  with  them,  if  they  intended  to  remain  at  Beth- 
lehem, all  their  worldly  effects, — no  very  onerous  incumberance. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  city  of  David,  they  found  that  dimi- 
nutive place  completely  filled  by  the  influx  of  travellers.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  they  lodged  at  an  oriental  caravanserai,  a 
Eoman  inn,  or  a  private  house ;  for  the  Greek  word  KaraXv/ia,  ' 
used  by  St.  Luke,  has,  in  its  proper  primary  signification,  the 
same  general  meaning  as  the  Arabic  Menzil  and  the  Hebrew 
MalSn ;  and  signifies  merely  the  place  where  a  traveller  puts  up 
at  the  end  of  his  day's  journey.  We  know  that  there  was  in 
the  times  of  Jeremiah  the  prophet  (Jeremiah  xli.  17)  a  g^rAth, 
or  caravanserai,  at  Bethlehem,  built  by  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Kimham,  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  travelling  to  Egypt. 
But  the  circumstances  related  by  the  Evangelists  are  such  as 
could  scarcely  have  occurred  at  an  inn,*  and  we  are  inclined  to 


*  The  present  form  of  an  oriental  khan,  or  caravanserai,  is  probably  of  the  earliest 
antiquity.    In  such  a  building  the  part  in  which  the  cattle  are  kept,  is  exposed  to 
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believe  that  Mary  and  her  husband  were  lodging,  at  their  first 
arrival,  at  a  private  residence,  until  they  could  procure  a  house 
suitable  to  their  circumscribed  means  and  to  the  business  of  Joseph. 
The  birth  of  the  Messiah  now  approached,  but  such  was  the 
throng  of  strangers  in  Bethlehem,  and  so  crowded  was  the  place 
where  they  were  staying,  that  there  was  no  retiring  place  for  the 
Virgin  when  she  was  seized  with  the  pangs  of  parturition,  except 
in  the  stable,  among  the  cattle ;  and  there  probably  upon  a  bed 
of  straw,  she  was  delivered  of  the  Saviour.  The  judgment  pro- 
nounced against  Eve  after  the  fall,  "  in  sorrow  thou  shalt 
bring  forth  children,"  was  perhaps  rarely  more  completely 
fulfilled,  than  in  the  human  birth  of  that  Divine  Being,  by 
whom  probably,  in  the  character  of  Jehovah,  the  severe,  but 
just,  origipal  sentence  had  been  declared  against  the  mother 
of  mankind.  When  the  Virgin  was  delivered  of  her  first-born 
son,  such  was  the  total  absence  of  all  those  aids'  and  accom- 
modations which  were  required  by  her  condition,  that  she 
herself  was  obliged  to  wrap  him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  place 
him  in  a  manger,  happy  even  to  find  so  rude  a  cradle  for  her  in- 
fant. The  birth  of  John  the  Baptist  had  been  celebrated  with 
joy  and  triumph ;  and  a  happy  woman  had  Elisabeth  been,  when 
she  could  shew  her  infant  to  her  admiring  friends.  At  the  de- 
livery of  Mary,  no  friendly  females  were  ready  to  afford  her  their 
kind  assistance: — ^in  grief,  sorrow,  and  wild  confusion,  amidst 
the  sounds,  not  far  distant,  of  riot  and  clamour,  revelry  and 
contest,  she  produced  the  Saviour  of  mankind :  and  yet  while 
earth  was  unconscious  of  the  greatest  event  which  had  occurred 
in  it  since  its  creation,  the  heavenly  host  were  sounding  hymns 
of  triumph  over  the  hills  of  Bethlehem,  and  conducting  poor, 
but  faithful  men, — of  incomparably  higher  value,  in  heavenly 
estimation,  than  the  impious  Herod  or  his  master  Augustus, — 
to  visit  and  adore  the  new-born  Saviour. 

Section  II. — The  visit  of  the  Shepherds, 

In  the  country  near  Bethlehem,  certain  shepherds  were 
watching  their  flocks  by  night,  at  the  time  when  the  birth 
of  Jesus   took  place.     It  is  a  beautiful  incident  affording  an 

the  view  of  every  temporary  inhabitant  of  the  place.  It  is  obvious  also,  that  in 
every  place  of  general  entertainment,  of  whatever  form,  the  place  appropriated  to 
the  cattle,  would  be  liable  to  be  constantly  entered  by  travellers  looking  to  the 
care  of  their  horses,  etc.  Such  a  place  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unsuitable 
for  a  female  seized  with  the  pangs  of  parturition.  We  must  understand  there- 
fore that  the  Virgin  and  her  husband  were  lodged  in  some  humble  private  house 
where  every  room  being  filled  by  the  family,  or  other  lodgers,  the  stable  was  the 
onlv  vacant  pla^e.    The  cattle  might  have  been  at  that  time  in  the  fields 
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admirable  lesson^  that  the  first  persons  who  paid  homage  to  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  should  be  these  shepherds ;  and  that  they 
should  be  directed  to  the  presence  of  the  infant  Messiah  by  an 
angel  of  Jehovah.  To  find  fitting  spectators  for  the  greatest 
event  which  the  world  had  witnessed,  the  angelic  choir  did  not 
go  to  the  palaces  of  princes,  the  mansions  of  the  priesthood,  the 
homes  of  the  Levites,  the  residences  of  the  great  and  wealthy 
of  the  earth,  but  they  sought  for  pure  hearts  and  sincere  minds 
among  the  mountain  sheepfolds,  where  were  to  be  found  the 
truly  faithful  of  Israel.  In  the  stillness  of  the  night,  an  angel  of 
Jehovah  appeared  to  these  shepherds,  the  halo  of  the  divine  glory 
beamed  luminously  around  them,  and  a  deep  fear  seized  upon 
them.  The  angel  bade  them  not  to  be  afraid  ;  "  for,  behold," 
he  said,  "  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be 
to  all  people.  For  unto  yoti  is  born  this  day  in  -the  city  of 
David,  a  Saviour,  which  is  the  Lord,  the  Anointed.  And  this 
shall  be  a  sign  to  direct  you  in  your  search :  you  shall  find  the 
babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger." 

Scarcely  had  the  angel  uttered  these  words,  when  he  was 
joined  by  a  multitude  of  the  Heavenly  Host,  praising  God,  and 
raising  the  exulting  cry,  "  Glory  to  God,  in  the  highest ;  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men  !  "  The  shepherds  then 
beheld  the  angels  ascending  to  heaven;  and,  on  recovering 
from  their  astonishment,  exhorted  each  other  to  proceed  with 
all  possible  haste  to  Bethlehem,  to  witness  that  marvel  which 
the  Lord  had  made  known  to  them. 

.  They  accordingly  hastened,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit,  and  found  Mary  and  Joseph  in  their  humble  abode, 
and  the  babe  lying  in  the  manger.  When  they  made  known 
the  message  of  the  angel,  Mary  received  that  consolation 
which  her  distressed  condition  required ;  and  she  saw  that, 
while  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants  remained  in  unconsciousness 
of  the  great  event  which  had  occurred,  all  Heaven  was  filled  with 
joy  at  a  miracle  which  immortal  natures  could  alone  appreciate. 
The  shepherds,  on  quitting  them,  made  known  to  all  whom 
they  met,  what  they  had  heard  and  witnessed,  and  returned  to 
their  homes,  glorifying  God  for  his  merciful  interposition  on 
behalf  of  Israel.  The  story  of  the  shepherds  spread  wonder 
and  admiration  through  Bethlehem  and  its  vicinity ;  "  But 
Mary  kept  all  these  things,  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart." 

Section  III. — The  circumcision  of  Jesus  and  the  purification  of 

the  Virgin, 

The  circumcision  of  an   infant  was  usually  observed   as  a 
feast,  at  which  all  the  relatives  of  the  family  assembled.   Joseph 
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Bnd  Mary  were  now  at  Bethlehem,  in  the  midst  of  their  rela- 
tions ;  but,  in  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  census,  there 
would  be  little  opportunity  of  holding  family  meetings ;  and  as 
no  mention  is  made  by  St.  Luke  of  any  incidents  attending  the 
circumcision  of  Jesus,  and  as  this  evangelist  (the  only  one  of  the 
four,  who  refers  to  it  at  all)  has  been  more  minute  respecting  the 
circumcision  of  John,  we  may  presume  that  it  passed  over  with 
little  celebration.  We  only  know  that  the  rite  was  duly  per- 
formed on  the  eighth  day  after  his  birth ;  and  that  on  this  occa- 
sion the  Messiah  received  the  name  of  Yeshua*  (Jesus) ;  which  the 
angel,  before  his  conception,  had  directed  to  be  bestowed  upon 
him. 

Here  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  explain,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  readers  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew  language,  the 
various  names  which  are  applied  in  the  New  Testament,  to  our 
Saviour.  I.  ^Irjaov^  or  Jesus,  is  the  Greek  mode  of  expressing 
the  sound  of  the  Hebrew  Y^shua'  a  name  used  in  the  later 
Hebraism,  as  a  contracted  form  of  the  more  ancient  proper  name 
Yehdshila^  Joshua.  Both  words  have  therefore  the  same  sig- 
ni6cation.  Saved,  or  aided,  by  Jehovah ;  and  hence  the  angel 
directed  Joseph  to  bestow  this  name  upon  the  divine  child  of 
Mary,  ^^  because  he  should  save  his  people  from  their  sins." 
II.  By  the  word  Xpiaro^,  Christ,  the  Greeks  intended  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  word  Mdshtach  (anointed), 
while  by  the  name  6  Meaala^  [Anglici,  the  Messiah)  they 
meant,  so  far  as  the  Greek  alphabet  admitted,  to  express  the 
sound  of  the  same  word.  3.  ^EfLfuwovTjk,  Imm&nu-El  in  He- 
brew, has  a  meaning  closely  analogous  to  Y^shua'.  .  It  signifies 
"  God  is  with  us"  [i.  e.,  as  our  Helper  or  Saviour] . 

The  ritual  Law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xii.  2 — 8)  required,  that  forty 
days  after  the  birth  of  a  male  child,  the  mother  should  present 
herself  at  the  temple,  and  oflfer  a  sacrifice  for  her  purification, 
which  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  classes,  was  to  consist  of  two 
turtle  doves,  or  two  young  pigeons,  the  one  for  a  burnt-offering, 
and  the  other  for  a  sin-offering.  In  the  case  of  a  first-bom 
male  child,  it  was  also  necessary  that  the  child  should  be 
redeemed ;  for  every  male  which  opened  the  womb  was  conse- 
crated to  the  Lord ;  and  the  law  required  that  five  shekels 
should  be  paid  for  his  redemption.  (Numb,  xviii.  15 — 16:)  At 
the  appointed  time,  therefore,  Joseph  and  his  wife  went  up  to 
Jerusalem,  a  journey  of  only  six  Roman  miles  from  Bethlehem, 
carrying  with  them  the  child.  They  entered  the  temple,  and 
purchased  the  doves  or  pigeons  required  for  the  poorer  offer- 
ings, which  there  were  always  persons  within  the  walls  of  the 
temple  prepared  to  sell ;  the  sacrifice  was  then  offered,  and  the 
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redemption  paid.  It  was  a  singular  event,  this  legal  redemption 
of  the  Redeemer  of  mankind ;  and  it  might  have  afforded  a  vast 
scope  for  the  curious  speculation  of  those  following  ages,  when 
the  refining  spirit  of  the  Lower  or  Greek  empire,  broke  the 
Church  into  schisms  about  almost  every  question  which  could 
be  raised  respecting  the  Saviour.  If  Jesus,  as  one  of  the  persons 
of  the  Jehovah  Elohim  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  that  person 
of  the  Trinity  who,  taking  from  the  first  the  guidance  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  as  the  depositories  of  revealed  religion  under 
his  peculiar  care,  had  himself  dictated  the  Law  to  Moses, — He  it 
then  was,  who  had  claimed  for  himself  all  the  first-born  of  Israel, 
and  had  commanded  their  redemption,  unless  they  were  destined 
to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  Strange,  therefore,  it  would 
appear  to  the  subtle  but  shallow  spirit  of  imperial  Greece,  that 
he  should  thus  have  been  brought  to  his  own  temple,  the  con- 
secrated servant  to  his  own  worship,  and  that  from  this  service 
he  should  have  been  redeemed  by  his  adopted  father  and  his 
human  mother  for  the  price  of  five  shekels.  But  such  investiga- 
tions are  rather  idle  than  profitable  -,  and  we  may  safely  leave 
them  to  those  whom  St.  Paul  calls  "the  disputers  of  this 
world,^^  who  have  "turned  aside  unto  vain  jangling/*  and  who 
know  not  the  value  of  the  Apostolical  counsel,  to  "  walk  in 
wisdom,  redeeming  the  time.'* 

Now  occurred  the  second  recognition  of  Jesus,  as  the  Mes- 
siah of  the  prophecies,  in  a  more  conspicuous  scene  than  in  the 
lodgings  at  Bethlehem.  Among  the  residents  at  Jerusalem, 
were  two  persons  of  singular  devotion;  Simeon,  a  man  en- 
lightened by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  distinguished  for  his  religious 
fervour,  and  Anna,  a  prophetess,  the  daughter  of  Phanuel, 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher.''  The  aged  Simeon  had  long  been 
waiting  for  the  "  Consolation  of  Israel,**  which  the  ancient  pro- 
phecies, particularly  that  of  Daniel  ix.  24 — 27,  and  also,  as  it 
seems,  certain  unwritten  ones,  preserved  traditionally  among  the 
people,  declared  to  be  now  on  the  eve  of  manifestation ;  and  to 
which  he  looked  forward  with  a  calm  and  holy  confidence ;  as  it 
had  been  revealed  to  him  by  the  divine  Spirit,  that  he  should 
not  die  until  he  had  beheld  the  Lord's  anointed.  As  for  Anna, 
she  was  now  more  than  a  century  old.  She  had  been  married  in 
her  youth  to  a  husband  who  lived  only  seven  years  from  their  nup- 

*  Though  Aflher  is  one  of  the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel,  and  all  traces  of  this 
tribe  have  long  vanished ;  yet  it  might  easily  have  happened,  that  some  of  the 
individuals  of  the  tribe  took  refuge  in  Judah,  soon  after  the  revolt  of  the  ten 
tribes,  that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  join  in  the  religious  apostacy  under 
Jeroboam.  In  this  way  we  may  account  for  the  descent  of  the  prc^hetess  Anna, 
from  the  tribe  of  Asher. 
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tuals,  and  she  had  now  been  eighty-four  years  a  widow.  She  never 
quitted  the  temple,  but  remained  there  day  and  night,  serving 
God  with  fasting  and  prayer.  Being  endowed  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  she,  like  Simeon,  was  expecting  the  immediate  ap- 
pearance of  the  Messiah,  and  possibly,  on  that  account,  made 
the  temple  her  perpetual  habitation. 

While  Joseph  and  Mary  were  in  the  court  of  Israel  with  the 
infant  Jesus,  Simeon  was  brought  by  the  Spirit  into  the  temple, 
and  we  may  well  conceive  that  the  presence  of  this  venerable 
man  caused  no  slight  emotion  among  the  by-standers.  This 
was  increased  to  an  intense  degree  when  they  saw  him  salute  the 
child  of  Mary  as  the  Salvation  of  Israel.  Taking  up  the  infant 
in  his  arms,  Simeon  blessed  God  for  the  great  mercy  which  had 
been  vouchsafed  to  his  people ;  and  satisfied  with  having  wit- 
nessed the  great  object  of  his  aspirations,  he  petitioned  God  that 
he  might  now  himself  terminate,  in  peace,  a  life  which  appears 
to  have  been  miraculously  prolonged  far  beyond  the  usual  age 
of  ordinary  mortals.  The  following  are  the  words  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  Death-hymn  of  Simeon. 


"  Lord,  now  letiest^  thou  thy  servant  depart 
In  peace,  according  to  thy  word  ; 
For  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation. 
Which  thou  hast  prepared 
Before  the  face  of  all  people, — 
A  light  for  a  revelation  to  the  Gentiles, 
And  for  the  glory  of  thy  people  Israel." 

While  Joseph  and  his  wife  were  marvelling  at  these  words, 
Simeon  bestowed  his  blessing  upon  them,  and  afterwards 
addressed  Mary  in  particular,  in  words  intended  to  warn  her 
against  indulging  in  hopes  of  worldly  triumph,  by  informing  her 
of  the  dissentions  which  should  be  consequent  upon  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Messiah, — the  separation  which  it  should  cause 
between  the  pure  in  heart,  and  the  hypocritical  followers  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  the  final  death  of  Christ,  in  a  manner,  which 
should  pierce  like  a  sword  through  her  heart.  ^*  Behold,^'  said 
the  venerable  prophet,  "  this  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising 
again  of  many  in  Israel,  and  for  a  sign  which  shall  be  spoken 
against ;  (yea,  a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  own  soul  also,) 
that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  be  revealed.^' 

Scarcely  had  Simeon  concluded,  when  Anna,  coming  in  at 
that  instant,  gave  thanks  to  God  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 

''  'AiroX^6is  here  is  the  prophetic  present.  I^imeon  who  foresaw,  in  the  spirit, 
that  he  was  about  to  be  released  from  the  present  life,  speaks  of  that  as  immediate, 
which  he  knew  to  be  quickly  approaching. 
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phecies^  and  addressing  all  those  devout  persons  present  who 
looked  for  redemption  in  Israel,  proclaimed  the  presence  of  the 
promised  Messiah^  the  expected  Redeemer. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Section  I. — The  visit  of  the  Magi. 

That  Joseph  and  his  wife  had  no  intention  of  returning  to 
Galilee,  will,  we  think,  appear  plainly  as  we   proceed.     The 
prophecies  respecting  the  infant  Jesus,  appeared,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  to  connect  him  closely  with  Bethlehem,  the 
city  of  David,  whose  throne  he  was  to  fill,  and  with  John,  the 
son  of  Zachariah,  who  also  inhabited  the  Hill  country  of  Judaea. 
Nor  could  it  have  been  agreeable  to  return  to  the  miserable 
city  of  the  rude,  insolent,  and  ruflSianly  Nazarenes,   with  an 
apparent  blemish  on  the  reputation  of  Mary.     These  were  suffi- 
cient motives  •  to  induce  Joseph  to  settle  in  the  city  of  his 
ancestors,  which  the  decree  of  Augustus  had  compelled  him  to 
visit ;  and  there  appears  suflScient  deductive  evidence  that  he 
remained  there,  at  least  a  year  from  the  birth  of  Christ.     We 
may  conclude,  therefore,  that  he  took  a  settled  residence  in 
Bethlehem^  and  that  he  followed,  to  gain  a  livelihood,  his  busi- 
ness of  a  carpenter.     At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  we  should 
place  the  visit  of  the  magi,  which  some  of  the  harmonies  of  the 
Gospels   insert   between  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  and   the 
purification  of  the  Virgin.     The  reasons  for  referring  it  to  the 
later  date  will  appear  in  the  sequel.     The  visit  of  the  shepherds 
is  related  by  St.  Luke,  that  of  the  Magi,  by  St.  Matthew.     The 
Apostolic  evangelist  informs  us,  that  "  when  Jesus  was  bom  at 
Bethlehem,  in  Judea,  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  there  came 
Magi,   or    wise    men,   from    the  East  to   Jerusalem,   saying, 
*  Where  is  he  that  is  born  king  of  the  Jews  ?  for  we  have  seen 
his  star  in  the  East,  and  are  come  to  worship  him.^  ^^     The 
words  of  St.   Matthew,  Tov  Be  'IiyeroO  y€vvr)devT0<;  eu  BrjOXekfju, 
must  be  construed,  After  Jesus  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  with  an 
indefinite  extension  of  time ;  because  the  Magi,  we  may  suppose, 
could  not  have  seen  what  they  termed  ^^  the  star,  tov  darepa, 
of  Jesus  before  his  birth ;  and  the  journey  from  the  East,  if  by 
this  is  meant  the  country  beyond  the  Euphrates,  must  have 
occupied  a  considerable  time.     The  next  question  which  arises, 
is,    ffho  were   the   Magi  ?    We   cannot   suppose,   with   some 
learned  writers,  that  they  were  Arabians ;  because  the  latter  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Magi,  either  as  a  sect,  or  a  philo- 
sophical designation.     Neither  does  it  appear  probable  that  the 
word  Magi  can  be  taken  in  its  proper  signification,  as  persons 
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professing  the  religion  of  Zerdusht  or  Zoroaster ;  for  we  cannot 
imagine  that  any  of  the  fire-adorers  would  have  felt  the  slightest 
interest  in  the  birth  of  the  King  of  so  insignificant  a  province 
as  Judaea,  removed  from  their  country  by  a  vast  distance,  whose 
religion  clashed  in  all  respects  with  their  own,  and  which  pos- 
sessed neither  the  political,  nor  commercial  importance  which 
could  interest  the  inhabitants  of  a  distant  land.  It  is  true  they 
had  seen  a  meteor,  or  star,  which  they  declared  to  be  that  of 
the  newly  born  King  of  the  Jews ;  but  this  star  could  have  no 
attraction  for  them  if  they  were  indifierent  to  Judaea  and  its 
King. 

The  Magi,  according  to  mediaeval  tradition,  were  three  kings, 
sovereigns  of  some  unknown  countries  in  the  East,  (the  Prester 
Johns  of  an  earlier  day)  whose  names  were  Casper,  Melchior, 
and  Balthazar.  Their  bones,  collected  after  their  deaths,  appa- 
rently by  angelic  aid,  (for  angels  were  the  great  ministers  of 
mediaeval  superstition),  were  after  various  unknown  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  not  recorded  even  in  legendary  fiction,  deposited  in 
the  city  of  Milan  in  the  twelfth  century.  When  that  city  was 
taken  by  the  Hohenstaufer,  Frederic  I.,  the  emperor  generously 
bestowed  them  upon  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  had  accom- 
panied his  army  into  Italy.  By  that  prelate,  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  Cologne,  and"  deposited  in  a  reliquary  of  solid  silver, 
richly  gilt,  and  adorned  with  jewels  of  great  value.  How  firmly 
this  romance  was  believed  in,  and  how  numerous  were  the 
pilgrims  which  it  attracted  to  Cologne,  it  is  needless  to  relate. 
But  these  were  the  inventions  of  the  dark  ages :  the  most  proba- 
ble solution  of  the  narrative  of  St.  Matthew,  is  that  the  persons 
termed  the  Magi  were  Babylonian  Jews,  learned  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, of  pious  lives,  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  who 
expected,  like  Simeon,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  and  who, 
when  made  aware  of  it,  eagerly  journeyed  to  Jerusalem,  to 
present  their  gifts  and  pay  their  adoration  to  the  descendant  of 
David.  Their  gifts  were  the  natural  tribute  of  zealous  and  de- 
vout Jews  to  their  king ;  and  they  were  called  Magi,  in  the 
looser  sense  of  the  word,  as  applied  in  the  West  to  the  wise  men 
of  Babylon. 

The  star  which  guided  them  was  probably  an  angelic  appari- 
tion, luminous,  and  in  the  form  of  a  star,  intended  to  guide  them 
in  their  way  to  Bethlehem,  as  the  appropriate  reward  of  their 
piety  and  virtue.  The  chaldee  of  the  Babylonian  Jews  would 
have  been  easily  understood  at  Jerusalem,  so  that  they  could 
readily  have  communicated  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  to 
whom  the  Persian  of  the  fire-adorers  would  have  been  unintel- ' 
ligible.     If  we  accept  this  as  a  solution  of  the  difiiculty,  the 
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history  at  once  assumes  an  intelligible  shape  :  it  agrees  harmo- 
niously with  the  story  of  Simeon  and  Anna ;  there  is  a  similar 
grace  bestowed  as  the  reward  for  similar  fervour  of  devotion.  It 
is  needless  to  observe  that  the  guiding  star  could  not  have  been 
a  star  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word ;  and  that  the  meteor  or 
apparition  which  assumed  that  shape,  could  not  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  birth  of  the  Messiah^  except  by  an  express 
spiritual  revelation^  which  would  not  have  been  accorded  to  the 
superstitious  worshippers  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman.  But 
nothing;  on  the  contrary,  could  be  more  natural  and  consistent, 
than  that  the  most  virtuous  and  pious  of  the  Babylonian  Jews 
should  be  called  by  revelation,  and  miraculously  conducted,  to 
mingle  their  worship  and  adoration  of  the  Messiah,  with  that  of 
their  few  pious  brethren  in  Judaea. 

From  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  would  have  been  a  journey  of 
months,  especially  for  aged  men,  as  we  may  suppose  these  devout 
Jews  to  have  been.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  they  could  quit 
their  homes  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  star ;  the 
preliminary  arrangements  would  occupy  some  time ;  and  thus 
it  might  have  been  a  full  year  after  the  delivery  of  Mary,  when 
the  so-called  Magi  arrived  at  Jerusalem,  that  being  the  time 
which  harmonizes  best  with  the  subsequent  occurrences.  On 
arriving  at  Jerusalem,  they  enquired  for  the  infant  King  of  the 
Jews,  supposing  that  every  one  would  be  familiar  with  his 
birth.  They  found  no  one  had  even  heard  of  him;  for  the 
declaration  of  Simeon  and  Anna  had  only  been  addressed  to 
discreet  persons,  who,  like  themselves,  were  waiting  for  the 
Salvation  of  Israel ;  and  who  could  discern  the  impropriety  of 
prematurely  publishing  a  fact,  which  might  excite  the  suspicion 
of  a  jealous  government. 

The  enquiries  of  the  Magi  were  quickly  reported  to  Herod ; 
and  "  he  was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with  him ;  "  the  king 
certainly  from  fear,  and  the  people  probably  from  expectation 
and  hope.  Herod,  before  seeing  the  Magi,  deemed  it  prudent 
to  communicate  with  the  chief-priests  and  scribes.  He  enquired 
where  the  Christ,  or  Anointed  King,  mentioned  by  David,  in 
the  Psalms,  should  be  born.  They  replied,  '^  At  Bethlehem,  in 
Judaea ;  for  thus  the  prophet  Micah  had  foretold,  in  these  words. 
'  And  thou  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Judah,  art  not  the  least 
among  the  princes  of  Judah ;  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a 
Governor,  that  shall  rule  my  people  Israel.'  "^    Thus  apprized 

'  The  prophecies  respecting  our  Saviour  cannot  be  treated  separately.  To  do 
thqm  justice,  they  must  be  grouped.  For  this  reason,  in  the  present  sketch,  we 
deem  it  improper  to  enter  into  the  long  discussion  which  this  prophecy  of  Micah 
invites.    Before  we  could  examine  the  prophecy  itself,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
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the  king  sent  for  the  Magi,  and  enquired  diligently  what  time 
the  star  had   appeared  to  them,  assuming  that  this  would  be 
the  time  of  the  birth  of  the  Child.    They  gave  him  all  the  infor- 
mation he  required ;  and  the  king  in  return,  advised  them  to 
prosecute  their  enquiries  in  Bethlehem,  treacherously  adding, 
"  When  you  have  found  the  young  child,  return,  and  bring  me 
word,  that  I  also  may  go  and  worship  him/^     Thus  instructed, 
the  Magi  departed,  and  were  permitted  to  journey  to  Bethlehem 
alone ;  for  Herod  probably  expected  that  they  would  discover  the 
infant  King  much  more  easily,  if  they  sought  him  alone,  than  if 
accompanied  by  his  officers.     He  naturally  expected,  (the  dis- 
tance to  Bethlehem  being  so  short)  that  the  Magi  would  return 
on  the  ensuing  day  at  the  furthest.   No  sooner  had  the  wise  men 
quitted  Jerusalem,  than  they  perceived  the  same  luminous  star- 
like apparition,  which   they  had  observed  in  the   East;    and 
which  they  had  there  hailed  as  the  star  of  the  Messiah,  f    On 
remarking  this,  they  rejoiced  exceedingly;  and  their   delight 
was  justified  when    they  perceived  that  it  actually   preceded 
them,  in  their  way  to  Bethlehem,  as  the  guide  of  their  journey. 
Conducted  by  the  angelic  light,  they  not  only  reached  Bethle- 
hem, but  easily  discovered  the  house  in  which  Joseph  resided ; 
and  over  which  the  luminous  apparition  finally  rested.     On  en- 
tering the  humble  house  of  the  carpenter,  they  saw  the  young 
child,  (now  probably  a  year  old)  with  Mary  his  mother,  and  im- 
mediately recognising  the  Messiah,  they  fell  down  and  worship- 
ped him  as  the  King  of  their  nation  and  Saviour  of  the  Jews. 
They  had  brought  with  them  rich  gifts,  as  a  tribute  to  their  king ; 
and,  opening  their  repositories,  they  presented  him  with  their 
treasure,  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh. 

They  probably  rested  for  the  night  under  the  roof  of  Joseph ; 
and,  being  warned  by  God  in  a  dream  of  the  evil  designs  of 
Herod,  and  forbade  to  return  through  Jerusalem,  they  departed 
by  a  diflferent  way  for  the  East.     In  all  likelihood,  they  would 

dispose  of  the  much-contested  question,  as  to  the  primary  and  secondary  applica- 
tion of  the  prophecies. 

/  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  appearance  of  this  meteor,  that  the  journey 
of  the  Magi,  from  Jerusalem  to  BetWehem,  was  made  by  nigkt.  The  meteor, 
(for  such  it  certainly  was),  would  be  more  remarkable  by  day,  and  we  are  not  to 
suppose  that  it  was  visible  to  any  other  persons  than  the  Magi  themselves.  These 
sages  made  the  journey  alone ;  and  as  strangers,  unacquainted  with  the  way,  would 
not  have  ventured  after  sunset  to  enter  upon  an  unknown  route.  It  is  clear  that 
they  did  not  expect  to  see  the  star  when  they  quitted  Jerusalem.  It  had  first 
appeared  to  them  at  Chalda^a,  but  had  not  accompanied  from  thence  on  their 
journey  to  Judsea.  For  this  well-known  route  they  needed  no  guidance,  and  if 
the  meteor  had  conducted  them,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  for  them  to 
stop  and  make  enquiries  at  Jerusalem :  they  would  have  trusted  entirely  to  the 
supernatural  guidance.  When  they  saw  the  star  a^ain  on  quitting  Jerusalem, 
they  **  rejoiced  with  great  joy"  at  the  agreeable  surprise. 
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journey  southward  to  Arabia  Petraea,  and  return  to  the  East 
with  one  of  the  Nabathsean  caravans.  Herod  waited  the  next 
day  for  the  return  of  the  Magi^  but  waited  in  vain.  When 
night  came,  Joseph  was  warned  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord  in  a 
dream^  that  Herod  would  seek  the  young  child's  life,  and 
ordered  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Egypt,  from  the  machinations  of  the 
tyrant.  The  words  of  the  angelic  mandate  were  peremptory, 
Eyepdel^i  irapaKa^e  to  TraiSlov,  xal  Ttfv  fj/rjTepa  avrov,  koI 
<f>€uy€ ;  and  Joseph  immediately,  and  literally  obeying  the  order, 
arose  and  set  out  by  night  with  his  wife  and  the  child  on  his 
journey  to  Egypt. 

« 

Section  IT. — The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents. 

Great  was  the  rage  of  Herod  when  he  found  that  the  Magi, 
instead  of  returning  to  Jerusalem,  had  taken  a  different  route 
homewards;  and  that  he  could  procure  no  intelligence  of  their 
proceedings  at  Bethlehem.  It  is  obvious  that  the  visit  of  the 
Magi  must  have  been  made,  in  all  respects,  under  miraculous 
circumstances,  and  the  same  power  which  conducted  them  by 
a  meteoric  light,  may  have  rendered  them  invisible  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Bethlehem.  In  so  small  a  city,  the  appearance  of 
strangers,  in  a  foreign  dress,  and  probably  of  distinguished  and 
remarkable  appearance,  their  visit  to  so  obscure  a  person  as 
Joseph  the  carpenter,  and  their  lodging  at  his  house,  could 
not  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  people.  Herod  not  finding 
the  Magi  return  at  the  time  he  expected  them,  would  certainly 
send  confidential  officers  to  make  inquiries  what  houses  they  had 
visited,  and  would  thus  discover  the  truth ; — the  flight  of  Joseph 
would  immediately  have  become  known;  nor  could  he  have 
escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  messengers  who  would  have  been 
immediately  despatched  to  overtake,  and  bring  him  back.  But  it 
is  evident  that  Herod  could  procure  not  the  slightest  informa- 
tion, though  Bethlehem  was  only  six  miles  distant  from  Jeru- 
salem. No  one  had  seen  the  magi ;  no  one  could  tell  when  they 
had  entered  the  city,  where  they  rested,  or  when  they  departed. 
No  one  had  seen  them  any  where  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  or 
in  any  of  the  roads  conducting  from  it.  The  whole  affair  would 
look  like  sorcery,  and  the  Magians  would  well  deserve  the  magi- 
cal reputation  attached  to  the  title  bestowed  on  them. 

It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Herod  conceived  himself 
'^  mocked^'  by  the  Magi,  and  that  the  indignation  of  the  ferocious 
and  savage  king  reached  its  highest  pitch.  Determined  to  take 
measures  which  should  baffle  the  arts  of  magic  and  its  votaries, 
"  he  sent  forth  and  slew  all  the  children  that  were  in  Bethlehem, 
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and  in  all  the  coasts  thereof^  from  two  years  old  and  under, 
according  to  the  time  which  he  had  diligently  inquired  from  the 
Magi/^  Such  are  the  words  of  St.  Matthew ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
evident  from  them  that  the  visit  of  the  Eastern  sages  could  not 
have  occurred  so  near  to  the  birth  of  Christ  as  it  is  usually 
placed.  We  are  told  that  Herod  diligently  inquired  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  the  infant  king  of  Judea^  and  that  his  orders  for  the 
massacre  were  given  in  accordance  with  the  information  which 
he  had  received.  Herod  had  no  motive  to  perpetrate  any  need- 
less cruelty^  and  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  have  considered 
it  necessary  to  slaughter  all  the  children  under  two  years  of  age, 
in  order  to  secure  the  death  of  a  child^  little  more  than  a  month 
old.  The  deaths  of  all  the  children  six  months  old  and  under, 
would,  under  such  circumstances,  have  satisfied  the  precautionary 
cruelty  of  the  most  jealous  tyrant.  But  if  we  suppose  the  infant 
Saviour  to  have  been  then  a  year  old,  the  savage  Idumean, 
in  order  to  take  ample  scope,  might  have  loosely  added  a  year 
each  way,  as  the  certain  means  of  securing  his  object.  Taking 
a  year  as  the  exact  middle  term,  he  might  consistently  have 
named  two  years  and  under,  as  the  period  which  would  render 
his  vengeance  secure. 

The  slaughter  of  so  many  infants,  and  the  entire  silence 
of  profane  history,  even  of  the  Jewish  historian,  Josephus, 
as  to  such  an  act  of  extensive  cruelty,  has  afforded  a  favourite 
scope  for  the  attacks  of  sceptical  writers.  But  they  have  gene- 
rally misapprehended  the  extent  of  the  massacre.  Bethlehem 
was  an  exceedingly  small  city; — ''all  the  coasts  thereof,'^  in 
Hebrew  phrase,  would  mean  merely  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
city  and  its  inhabitants ; — probably  only  a  mile  or  two  in  every 
direction;  and  the  audacity  of  Herod,  and  the  tolerance  of 
Augustus,  would,  without  hesitation,  have  extended  to  the 
slaughter  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  and  its  coasts, 
on  any  plausible  pretext.  It  would  only  have  been  necessary 
for  Herod  to  represent  to  the  Emperor  (what  was  actually  the 
fact) ,  that  the  Jews  were  filled  with  a  seditious  spirit  against  the 
authority  of  Rome  and  the  power  of  the  Emperor;  that  they 
were  looking  forward  for  a  king  who  was  to  deliver  them  from 
the  Roman  yoke,  and  revenge  them  on  their  enemies,  that 
Bethlehem  was  the  place  from  which  the  expected  king  was  to 
arise;  and,  to  add  to  this,  that  a  conspiracy  was  on  foot  to  per- 
suade the  people  of  Jerusalem  that  this  suppositious  king  had 
been  actually  and  lately  born  at  Bethlehem.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, Herod,  to  support  the  Roman  authority,  and  quell 
the  sedition,  had  been  compelled,  reluctantly,  to  order  the  execu- 
tion of  all  the  lately-born  children  in  Bethlehem,  as  an  act 
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of  wholesome  seTerity  absolutely  necessary  to  qaell  the  sedition, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  contemplated  im- 
posture. On  such  a  representation^  we  may  be  well  assured 
that  the  good  Augustus^  who  could  not  but  remember  the  days 
of  the  proscriptions  of  the  Triumvirs,  and  who  jested  when  he 
was  informed  that  Herod  had  put  his  own  son  to  death, 
probably  would  merely  have  smiled,  and  agreed  that  a  severe 
example  was  necessary. 

We  shall  find  in  the  sequel,  that  Herod  was  accused  of  con- 
templating, even  on  his  death-bed,  a  murder  more  extensive, 
and,  if  possible,  more  atrocious  than  this. 

One  of  the  most  ignorant  of  the  opponents  of  the  Bible, 
Thomas  Paine,  of  immoral  memory,  made  the  murder  of  the 
innocents  the  subject  of  an  attack  which  he  probably  deemed 
not  easily  to  be  parried.  What  the  nature  of  his  objections 
was,  we  may  discover  from  Bishop  Watson's  Apology  for  the 
Bible,  without  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  The  Age  of  Reason — 
a  book  which  seems  long  since  to  have  fallen  into  oblivion. 

"The  story  of  the  massacre  of  the  young  children  by  the  order 
of  Herod,  is  mentioned  only  by  Matthew,  and  therefore  you  think  it  is  a 
lie.  We  must  give  up  all  history  if  we  refuse  to  admit  facts  recorded  only 
by  one  historian.  Matthew  addressed  his  gospel  to  the  Jews,  and  put 
them  in  mind  of  a  circumstance  of  which  they  must  have  had  a  melan- 
choly remembrance;  but  Gentile  converts  were  less  interested  in  that 
event.  The  Evangelists  were  not  writing  the  life  of  Herod,  but  of  Jesus ; 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  omitted,  above  half  a  century  after  the' death  of 
Herod,  an  instance  of  his  cruelty,  which  was  not  essentially  connected  with 
their  subject.  The  massacre,  however,  was  probably  known  even  at 
Home;  and  it  was  certainly  correspondent  to  the  character  of  Herod. 
John,  you  say,  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  *  was  under  two  years  of  age, 
and  yet  he  escaped ;  so  that  the  story  circumstantially  belies  itself.'  John 
was  six  months  older  than  Jesus,  and  you  cannot  prove  that  he  was 
not  beyond  the  age  to  which  the  order  of  Herod  extended.  It  probably 
reached  no  further  than  to  those  who  had  completed  their  first  year, 
without  including  those  who  had  entered  upon  their  second ;  but  without 
insisting  upon  this,  still  I  contend  that  you  cannot  prove  John  to  have 
been  under  two  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  massacre ;  and  I  could  give 
many  probable  reasons  to  the  contrary.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  John  was,  at 
that  time,  in  that  part  of  the  country  to  which  the  edict  of  Herod  extended. 
But  there  would  be  no  end  of  answering,  at  length,  all  your  little 
objections." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  in  this  reply,  (as  indeed  throughout 
his  whole  apology,  the  chief  merit  of  which  is  the  admirable 
temper  preserved  throughout,  for  it  is  certainly  deficient  in  learn- 
ing and  inconclusive  in  argument,)  the  bishop  relies  too  much  on 
the  ignorance  of  his  adversary.     He  is  too  fond,  throughout  his 
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work,  of  that  convenient  argument,  the  petiiio  principii^  and  too 
frequently  adopts  the  evasive  tone  of  a  quibbling  special  pleader. 

1.  The  objection  of  Paine  that  the  story  is  related  only  by  St. 
Matthew,  really  deserves  no  reply;  if  it  had  any  force  it  would 
completely  destroy  the  Evangelical  history;  but  the  sense  of 
a  child  would  discern  that  two  or  more  persons  may  each  relate 
correctly  such  portions  of  a  story  as  interest  them,  or  as  they 
imagine  will  interest  their  readers,  without  each  of  them  se- 
lecting the   same   portions,  or  including   the  same  incidents. 

2.  Whether  the  massacre  were  known  at£»ome,  or  not  (to  which 
the  Bishop  appears  to  attach  some  importance),  is  really  of  no 
importance  whatever;  since,  if  known,  it  would  have  excited 
little  more  sensation  than  the  massacre  of  the  same  number 
of  swine.  A  great  nation  is  wonderfully  tolerant  of  any  act  of 
severity  which  it  deems  necessary  to  support  its  authority  in 
a  distant  province  or  dependency ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
Roman  historians  write  of  the  Jews,  the  marvellous  fables  which 
they  relate  of  them,  and  the  cool  manner  in  which  they  reused 
to  seek  for  authentic  materials  in  the  Septuagint  and  Josephus^ 
sufficiently  shew  how  farcical  it  would  be  to  suppose  that  they 
would  have  occupied  their  own  time,  or  that  of  their  readers,  in 
narrating  the  massacre  of  a  few  children  in  a  petty  village  of 
Judea.  3.  The  objection  which  represents  John  the  Baptist  as 
resident  at,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  is  destitute 
of  all  foundation.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose 
that  Zachariah  could  possibly  have  resided  in  Bethlehem.  On  the 
contrary,  if  he  had  done  so,  we  may  be  certain  that  Joseph  and 
his  wife  would  not  have  been  compelled  to  lodge  in  a  stable, 
at  the  time  of  their  arrival.  Bethlehem  was  not  one  of  the  sacer- 
dotal cities  of  the  highlands  of  Judah.  These  were  Chebr6n,  or 
Hebron  (the  modem  El  Khalil);  Yattir  (now  ^Attir) ;  Eshtemoa 
(at  present  called  Es-Semu^a);  Cholon;  Debir  (Dhoberiyah)  and 
Yattah  (now  Yutta) .     Of  all  these  cities  Hebron^  appears  to 

^  The  ignorant  Greeks,  in  the  time  of  that  mother  of  holy  sites,  the  Empress 
Helena,  placed  the  house  of  Zachariah  in  a  convenient  position,  between  Bethlehem 
and  the  Jaffa  road;  for  these  "holy  impostors  had  always  a  benevolent  regard 
to  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims.  On  the  site  they  selected  was  built  the 
Church  of  St.  John,  in  whose  ruins  even  the  Latin  pilgrims  were  accustomed  to 
offer  their  devotions,  after  visiting  il  santo  Presepio  in  a  subterranean  grotto 
at  Bethlehem,  and  repeating  the  appropriate  prayers,  accompanied  by  the  fol- 
lowing hymn,  worthy  of  the  site,  if  not  of  the  occasion : — 

**  Quando  venit  ergo  sacri 

Plenitudo  temporis. 
Missus  est  ab  arce  patris 

Hie  natus  orbis  conditor ; 
Atque  ventre  virginali 

Caro  factus  prodiit. 
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have  been  the  nearest  to  Bethlehem;  yet  the  distance  between 
the  two  was  sixteen  miles.  4.  The  quibbling  supposition  of  the 
Bishop^  that  the  order  of  Herod  extended  only  to  those  who  had 
completed  their  first  year,  without  including  those  who  had 
entered  into  their  second,  betrays  a  want  of  respect  for  the 
authority  of  St.  Matthew.  The  Evangelist  writes,  that  Herod 
"slew  all  the  children /row  two  years  old  and  under  .^*  Nothing 
can  be  more  plain  than  this,  yet  the  Bishop^s  comment  amounts 
to  a  suggested  erratum, — "  quere,  for  two  years,  ought  we  not  to 
read  one?^^  5.  When  the  Bishop  avers  that  he  could  produce 
"  many  probable  reasons'^  to  shew  that  John  was  not  under  two 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  he  appears  to  scout  his 
own  previous  suggestion,  for  if  the  order  of  Herod  extended  only 
to  those  who  had  completed  their  first  year,  and  not  to  those  who 
had  entered  into  their  second,  Christ  (to  have  been  included  in 
this  order)  could  barely  have  completed  his  first  year ;  in  which 
case  John  could  only  have  been  eighteen  months  old.  Conse- 
quently the  probable  reasons  which  induced  the  Bishop  to 
believe  that  John  was  two  years  old  at  the  period  in  question, 
clash  inconveniently  with  the  probable  reasons  which  compelled 
him  to  infer  that  Christ  at  that  period  was  only  a  year  old.  But 
probably  the  Bishop,  like  many  other  persons,  could  find  pro- 
bable reasons  for  anything.  It  would  be  curious  to  know  what 
the  "  many  probable  reasons  ^^  of  the  Bishop  respecting  the  age 

■        I     ■    ■  M       ■■■  I-  I     ■         —i^^^.»^— —    ■■■■■..■■    I  ■■■■■■       !■■  I    M      I  ■       1—^—i.^l  ■  — ^1^^— ^^^^^fca^i^M^^^lM^— ■  ■  I     ■— ^W^      I       ■  ■^■■1^»    11  I    ■       '"^ 

Yagit  infans  inter  acta 

Conditus  prsesepio ; 
Membra  pannis  involuta 

Virgo  mater  alligat, 
Et  manus,  pedesque,  crura 

Stricta  cingit  fascia." 

At  the  altar  of  the  Magi  is  sung  the  following  hymn^  still  more  exquisite  than 
the  former : — 

*'  Ibant  Magi,  quamviderunt 
Stellam  sequentes  prseviam ; 
Lumen  requirunt  humne 
Deum  fatentur  munere." 

Of  the  church  of  St.  John  the  Catholics  assert  (following  the  Greek  tradition), 
"  In  questo  luogo,  che  fu  la  casa  del  sacerdote  Zaccaria,  nacque  il  suo  figliuolo,  il 
santissimo  Frofeta  e  Precursore."  But  the  good  monks  understood  the  import- 
ance  of  multiplying  holy  sites,  and  therefore  the  house  where  Elisabeth  was 
visited  by  the  Holy  virgin,  is  placed  at  a  little  distance  from  that  where  St.  John 
was  bom.  On  the  latter  site  was  also  built  a  church  and  a  monastery,  of  which 
Giovanni  Zuallardo  (Yiaggio  di  Gierusalemme,  p.  223),  informs  us,  "  Non  ci 
e  restato  altro  in  piedi,  ch'  un  chiostro.'^  Two  or  three  miles  from  thence  is 
shewn  the  desert  **  dove  S.  Giovanni  Battista,  guidato  e  confortato  dalla  Spirito 
Santo,  si  tenne  nella  sua  puerizia."  After  all  these  crudities,  it  is  consoling 
to  observe  that  the  more  instructed  Catholics,  rejecting  these  legendary  absur- 
dities, select  Hebron  for  the  residence  of  S^hariah.  It  would,  however,  be  much 
wiser  to  leave  the  question  open. 
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of  John  really  were^  for  if  John  were,  at  that  time,  two  years  old, 
Christ  must  also  have  been  aged  eighteen  months ;  and,  in  this 
case,  we  may  reasonably  presume  that  the  suspicious  policy  of 
Herod  would  have  taken  a  larger  scope  of  security  than  the  two 
years  named  in  his  mandate  for  slaughter. 

We  have  been  more  particular  than  we  otherwise  should 
have  been  in  pointing  out  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  errors  of 
an  excellent  and  most  respectable  prelate,  because  we  think 
that  the  tone  which  he  adopted  in  the  defence  of  revealed 
religion  was  not  the  correct  one,  since  the  Bible  needs  no 
quibbling  or  subterfuges  to  defend  it.  It  is  also,  we  fear,  only 
too  obvious,  from  the  preceding  specimen  of  his  style  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  Bishop  had  devoted  much  less  time  to  the  study 
of  theology  than  his  sacred  calling,  and  his  position  in  the  Church, 
imperatively  required. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Section  I. — JTie  Flight  to  Egypt. 

While  Herod  was  giving  directions  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
innocents,  the  Holy  Family  was  pursuing  its  way  towards  Egypt. 
There  were  two  routes  which  conducted  to  Egypt  from  Palestine. 
The  first  was  from  Beersheba  across  the  desert  of  Paran,  to  the 
head  of  the  Heroopolitan  Gulf.  Here  in  the  time  of  Moses  had 
stood  the  city  of  Shur ;  but  this  city  under  the  Ptolemies  had 
been  replaced  by  the  more  modern  Arsinoe.  The  second  route 
was  from  Gaza  to  Pelusium,  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
through  a  sandy  and  almost  waterless  desert.  The  former  route 
was  that  by  which  Jacob  and  his  family  had  journeyed  to  Egypt, 
to  settle  there  under  the  protection  of  Joseph.  It  was  the  old 
caravan  track,  ordinarily  used  at  the  time  when  Memphis  was 
the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  before  the  building  of  Alex- 
andria. The  route  by  the  coast  seems  not  to  have  been  much 
frequented  till  the  times  of  the  Persians ;  during  their  occupation 
of  Egypt  it  became  the  usual  military  road  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  and  after  the  building  of  Alexandria  the  route  by 
the  Red  Sea  probably  fell  into  comparative  disuse.  To  the  Jews 
the  coast  road  would  be  infinitely  the  more  preferable,  for  by 
this  they  avoided  passing  through  the  territory  of  the  idolatrous 
Idumseans,  a  people  whom  they  peculiarly  detested.  We  can 
scarcely  doubt,  however,  that  Joseph  and  Mary  would  prefer  the 
route  by  Beersheba,  as  in  this  way  they  would  be  the  least 
exposed  to  the  pursuit  of  Herod,  if  he  should  obtain  such  infor- 
mation as  would  induce  him  to  pursue  them.  Travelling  in  this 
direction,  they  would  pass  by  Hebron,  and  enter  into  what  was 
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termed  the  Inner  Daroma}  or  that  part  of  Judaea  which  had 
heen  occupied  by  the  Idumseans  during  the  Babylonian  captivity. 
These  Idumaeans  had  been  reduced  to  subjection  by  John 
Hyrcanus^  and  compelled  to  submit  to  circumcision^  and  to 
adopt  the  rites  and  religion  of  the  Jews.  Their  conversion  was^ 
however^  probably  much  more  in  form  than  substance^  and 
though  nominally  amalgamated  with  the  Jews^  they  thoroughly 
detested  that  people. 

From  Hebron  the  route  led  through  Malatha  (the  ancient 
Moladah,  and  now  El  Milh)  to  Beersheba.  This  place  was 
memorable  to  the  Jewish  traveller  as  one  of  the  cardinal  points 
in  the  history  of  his  nation^  being  the  spot  where  Jacob  and  his 
family  rested  before  they  commenced  the  passage  of  the  desert 
to  Egypt.  How  many  recollections  would  this  place  have 
aroused  in  the  minds  of  persons  like  Joseph  and  Mary!  The 
whole  country  around^  and  to  the  south  of  Beersheba,  was  classi- 
cal ground  to  a  Hebrew  imagination.  Not  far  from  hence  to  the 
westward  was  Gerar, — at  the  time  of  the  flight  an  insignificant 
village^  but  a  place  of  primary  importance  in  the  days  of 
Abraham.  Here  was  that  valley,  the  Nachal  Ger&r,  in  which 
Abraham  and  Isaac  resided  for  many  long  years,  and  where  they 
had  made  so  many  treaties  with  the  Philistine  kings  of  Gerar. 
The  desert  to  the  south  had  been  the  temporary  residence  of 
Abraham,  and  here  Isaac  passed  a  great  part  of  his  uneventful 
life.  In  the  two  deserts  of  Beersheba  and  Paran,  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  had  twice  appeared  to  Hagar,  and  in  the  latter 
desert  the  race  of  Ishmael  had  been  cradled,  till  it  became  too 
mighty  to  be  confined  in  the  regions  south  of  Canaan,  and  was 
compelled  to  emigrate  to  the  great  Arabian  desert.  Here  too, 
David,  the  great  ancestor  both  of  Joseph  and  the  Virgin,  had 
protected  the  flocks  of  Nabal  against  the  prowlers  of  the  desert. 

On  quitting  Beersheba,  the  caravan  track  entered  what  was 
termed  by  the  Jews  the  Outer  Daroma,  and  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  Idumsea  Proper.  This  region  was  inhabited  by  those 
Idumseans  who  had  always  remained  to  the  south  of  Palestine, 
and  had  not  intruded,  like  their  brethren,  into  the  territories  of 
Judsea.  This  portion  of  the  Idumaean  people  had  never  been 
reduced  to  the  yoke  of  the  Asmonean  princes;  they  retained 
their  old  idolatrous  worship,  and  spoke  an  older  dialect  of  the  Ara- 
msean  or  Syrian,  than  that  which  was  the  then  popular  language 

'  The  limits  of  the  Inner  Daroma  were  exactly  oo-equal  with  the  territory 
usurped  by  the  Idumseans.  The  term  appears  to  have  been  invented  under  the 
second  temple,  though  it  is  to  be  found  in  Ezekiel.  The  Jews,  perhaps,  in  this 
case,  according  to  a  familiar  custom  of  theirs,  substituted  in  the  sacred  text,  a 
modem  term  for  one  more  ancient. 

k2 
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of  the  Jews.  Their  present  territory  was,  however,  only  a  small 
part  of  the  ancient  Edom.  The  rest  was  possessed  by  the 
Nabathsean  Ishmaelites,  whose  present  metropolis  was  Petra, 
the  original  capital  of  Edom.  The  little  district  of  Idumsea 
Proper  was,  in  the  days  of  Herod,  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire,  but  the  kingdom  of  the  Nabathaeans  still  remained  inde- 
pendent under  its  proper  princes;  and  its  inhabitants  were 
wealthy,  industrious,  and  civilized,  the  most  commercial  people 
in  Western  Asia.  At  Petra  law-courts  were  supported  for  the 
benefit  of  strangers  only,  who  flocked  to  that  singular  and 
magnificent  city.  The  Nabathaeans  were  too  wise  to  indulge  in 
litigation  among  themselves,  and  too  equitable  to  refuse  this 
pleasure  to  such  strangers  as  deemed  law  an  indispensable 
luxury. 

Chalutza  (the  ancient  Kadesh,  or  Eadesh-Barnea  of  Moses)  ^' 
was  the  next  stage  after  quitting  Beersheba.  This  city  was 
called  by  the  Romans  Elusa,  and  the  memory  of  the  worship,  in 
this  vicinity,  of  the  planet  Venus,  or  Alytta,  on  its  appearance 
as  the  morning  star  (the  Heylal  of  the  Hebrews),  is  probably 
preserved  in  the  name  oi  Jebel  el-Heldl,  now  given  to  a  mountain 
to  the  south-west  of  this  site.  On  quitting  Chalutza,  the  route 
left  the  Outer  Daroma  and  entered  upon  the  great  desert  of 
Paran,  passing  (in  the  way  to  Arsinoe  on  the  Red  Sea)  by 
Beer-lachai-roi  and  Bered,  places  celebrated  in  the  patriarchal 
history. 

The  desert  of  Paran  seems  to  have  a  peculiar  association 

^  As  to  the  site  of  Kadesh,  see  The  Jowmal  of  Sac,  Lit,  for  April,  1860,  p. 
39.  It  is  to  be  hoped  of  modern  Biblical  criticism  that  it  will  either  have  the 
candour  to  admit  this  identification,  or  that  it  will  shew  the  learning  to  refute  it. 

"With  respect  to  the  relative  position  of  Kadesh  and  Gerar,  an  old  error  of  one 
of  the  best  of  geographers,  Eeland  (see  his  Palest. ^  p.  804,  Utretcht  Ed.),  has  been 
lately  revived.  This  learned  writer  describes  Gerar  as  being  "inter  Cadesh 
et  Schur,  Gen.  xx.  i." 

Unfortunately  he  misunderstood  the  text  in  Genesis,  in  which  three  operations 
are  described, — 1.  The  journey  of  Abraham  into  the  Negeb ;  2.  His  residence 
between  Kadesh  and  Shur,  probably  at  Beer-lachairoi ;  and  3.  His  return  north- 
wards to  Gerar.  We  know  from  Eusebius  that  the  city  of  Gerar  cannot  be  placed 
more  than  twenty- five  miles  to  the  south  of  Eleutheropolis ;  now  that  Moses,  in 
Gen.  XX.  1,  speaks  of  the  city  of  G^rar,  is  evident  from  the  whole  of  the  context. 
It  is  clear  that  Abraham  was  residing  near  the  court  and  palace  of  Abimelech.  If 
Gerar  were  between  Kadesh  and  Shur,  Kadesh  must  have  been  either  to  the 
north  or  east  of  Grerar.  If  the  former,  the  Israelites  encamped  at  Kadesh  would 
have  been  within  the  territory  of  the  Philistines ;  if  the  latter  they  would  have 
been  in  the  kingdom  of  Edom,  for  Beersheba  was  one  of  the  cities  of  J udah,  which 
lay  to  the  north  of  the  border  of  Edom.  In  either  cases  the  Israelities  would  have 
been  encamped  in  an  interdicted  territory. 

Another  modern  error  respecting  this  region,  is  the  identification  of  the  site 
now  called  Seb&ta  with  that  of  Tzephath,  afterwards  called  Chormah.  SeblLta 
could  not  possibly  have  been  Tzephath ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the 
modem  name  is  merely  a  corruption  of  Sebaste,  or  Augustopolis. 
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with  the  history  of  Christ.  Here,  for  thirty-eight  years  Jehovah 
conducted  the  hosts  of  Israel  after  their  deliverance  from  Egypt. 
No  inferior  minister,  no  angel  of  his  presence,  led  the  wandering 
nation  during  its  forty  years'  pilgrimage.  Jehovah  himself 
always  present  with  them,  had  headed  their  marches  in  the 
visible  shape  of  a  cloud  and  pillar  of  fire  alternately,  had  directed 
their  encampments,  favoured  them  constantly  with  miraculous 
assistance,  and  borne  them,  like  a  nursing  father,  through  the 
horrors  of  the  wilderness.  Their  lives  were  supported  by  a 
constant  miracle;  they  fed  upon  manna  (angels'  food),  their 
clothes  and  shoes  waxed  not  old ;  they  owed  everything  to  the 
beneficent  Deity  who  guided  their  steps,  and  whose  patience 
they  tried  by  fourteen  rebellions,  recorded  by  Moses,  and  pro- 
bably by  many  others  of  which  we  have  no  record.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  modern  divines,  boasting  great  names  among 
them  (such,  for  instance,  as  Bishop  Warburton),*  who  absolutely 
refuse  the  testimony  of  Moses  as  to  the  constant  presence  and 
interference  of  the  Divinity,  and  believe  that  God,  having 
chosen  Moses  as  a  fitting  instrument,  left  the  whole  of  the  afiairs 
of  the  Jews,  and  the  invention  of  their  ritual  and  civil  code, 
to  the  human  wisdom  of  that  great  prophet.  These  opinions 
unfortunately  (however  far  this  might  be  from  the  intention 
of  those  who  hold  them),  have  a  strong  and  inevitable  tendency 
to  infidelity.  It  seems  impossible  seriously  to  believe  in  the 
divine  legation  of  Moses,  and  at  the  same  time  to  deny  that 
Moses  can  be  received  as  a  credible  witness  of  the  events  he 
relates. 

Shall  we  believe  then  (it  may  be  asked)  that  God,  for  forty 
years,  deserted  the  rest  of  the  universe,  and  the  myriad  of 
worlds  which  it  contains  of  apparently  greater  importance  than 
the  planet  which  we  inhabit,  in  order  to  give  his  full  and  undi- 
vided attention  to  a  particular  planet,  in  a  particular  system,  and 
to  a  particular  nation  in  that  planet ;  that  nation  being  (as  many 

*  Warburton  boldly  asserts,  as  an  indisputable  proposition,  that  "  God,  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  world,  never  does  in  an  extraordinary  way  that  which 
can  be  equally  effected  in  an  ordinary."  Fidenter  sane,  ut  solent  isti,  nihil  tarn 
eerens  qiiam  ne  dttbitare  aliqud  de  re  videretur,  tanqua/m  modo  ex  Deartwi  con- 
dUo  descendMset.  The  author  of  the  Dissertations  on  the  Knowledge  of  a  Pro- 
mised Medeemer  (p.  9),  supports  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester :  "  God  assuredly 
never  makes  an  extraordinary  exertion  of  his  power  to  effect  that  which  may  be 
brought  about  by  the  ordinary  operation  of  human  means."  How  the  two 
bishops  could  have  made  this  discovery  without  the  aid  of  revelation,  it  is  diflBcult 
to  conceive ;  yet  the  testimony  of  revelation  is  directly  opposed  to  the  dogma  they 
would  establish.  The  orthodoxy  and  sincerity  of  Warburton  were  much  doubted 
by  his  contemporaries ;  end  we  cannot  forget  that  he  commenced  the  respectable 
part  of  his  literary  life  by  defending  the  semi-atheistical  philosophy  of  his  future 
adversary  Bolingbroke,  as  it  was  versified  by  Pope  in  the  Sssai/  on  Man, 
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people  would  contend)  the  meanest^  basest^  most  worthless^  the 
most  ungrateful,  and  the  most  rebellious,  of  all  the  races  which 
have  inhabited  the  earth  ?  To  believe  Moses,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  adopt  this  extreme  opinion,  involving  in  itself  so 
obvious  an  absurdity.  If  we  believe  that  a  special  emanation  of 
the  divine  essence  accompanied  the  Israelites  in  the  course  of 
their  journeys  (as  Moses  peremptorily  asserts),  this  seems  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  the  terms  of  the  history  which  Moses  has  trans- 
mitted to  us.  But  if  this  solution  be  objected  to,  there  seems 
another  mode  of  viewing  the  question,  which  to  many  persons 
may  be  more  satisfactory,  and  which  is  certainly  above  all  possi- 
bility of  cavil.  It  will  scarcely  be  disputed  by  any  competent 
critic,  that  as  in  the  Jehovah  Elohim  of  the  Old  Testament, 
we  are  generally  to  recognize  all  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
so,  in  particular  cases,  this  divine  name  is  sometimes  used  to 
signify  the  Father,  as  distinct  from  the  Son,  and  sometimes 
the  Son,  as  distinct  from  the  Father.  Now,  as  no  orthodox 
Christian  will  deny  that  the  divinity,  in  the  person  of  Jesus, 
continued  in  Palestine  for  thirty  years  and  upwards  to  effect  the 
great  object  of  the  redemption  of  mankind,  so  we  might  infer, 
by  the  most  legitimate  analogy,  that  it  was  the  same  person 
of  the  Trinity  who,  under  the  name  of  Jehovah,  accompanied 
the  Israelites  for  forty  years  in  the  desert,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  second  dispensation  which  was  to  be  finally  intro- 
duced under  his  auspicbs.  If  we  adopt  this  opinion,  with  what 
interest  must  we  follow  the  journey  of  the  infant  Messiah  to 
Egypt  (a  child  in  his  mother^s  arms,  and  fleeing  before  the 
wrath  of  a  petty  king  of  Judaea,  himself  the  slave  of  a  Roman, 
one  of  the  most  profligate  of  mankind),  through  the  same 
desert,  in  which,  after  destroying  a  Pharaoh  and  the  armies 
of  Egypt,  he  had  conducted  the  hosts  of  Israel  to  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  as  the  terrible  Jehovah ! 

Other  reflections  crowd  upon  us  as  we  proceed.  If  the 
fugitives  pursued  (as  is  most  probable)  the  route  from  Beersheba 
to  Arsinoe,  on  arriving  at  the  latter  city  they  would  enter  into 
precisely  the  same  track  by  which  Moses  had  journeyed  to 
Egypt,  when  he  quitted  the  Midianite  tents  of  Jethro,  to  con- 
found the  Pharaoh  of  that  time  in  his  city  of  Barneses.  The 
equipage  of  the  Holy  Family  bore  a  singular  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  great  lawgiver,  when  he  commenced  his  ominous  journey. 
Moses,  on  leaving  his  father-in-law,  to  cross  the  Desert  of  Paran, 
put  his  wife  and  children  on  an  ass,^  and  accompanied  them  on 

'  A  writer,  whose  Biblical  labours  are  entitled  to  great  respect,  translates  the 
text,  Exod.  iv.  20,  in  a  manner  different  from  that  of  our  Authorized  Version, 
"His  wife  and  two  sons  were  with  him,  riding  upon  asses"  (Eitto's  History  of 
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foot,  bearing  perhaps  his  miraculous  rod  in  his  hand.  There  is 
something  singularly  sublime  in  the  contrast  between  this  appa- 
rent penury  of  worldly  means^  and  the  presence  of  that  wonder- 
working rod^  which  was  to  confound  the  magicians  of  Pharaoh^ 
— afflict  the  land  of  Egypt  with  intolerable  plagues  of  the  most 
humiliating  description, — cleave  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea^  and 
compel  them  to  leave  a  dry  path  between  mountains  of  water, — 
and  finally  to  overwhelm  in  their  waves  the  greatest  king  of  the 
age,  and  an  imperial  army. 

With  a  not  less  total  absence  of  worldly  pomp,  the  Holy 
Family  entered  Egypt.  When  the  skill  of  the  artist  is  exercised 
to  illustrate  that  part  of  the  Biblical  history,  we  almost  invari- 
ably find  Mary  and  her  child  represented  upon  the  same  humble 
beast  of  burden,  on  which  Moses  had  placed  Tzipporah  and  her 
sons ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  propriety  of  costume 
is,  in  this  instance,  perfectly  preserved.  A  greater  than  Moses, 
even  beyond  expression,  was  included  in  the  little  party  of 
Joseph;  yet  he  was  the  true  successor  of  Moses;  and  all  the 
labours  of  Moses,  all  his  laws,  his  miracles,  his  long  and  patient 
conflict  with  the  rebellious  race  whom  he  conducted,  his  triumphs 
over  the  Amorite  kings  of  Transjordania ;  all  these  were  merely 
intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  divine  Child,  who  was  now 
pursuing  his  way  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  nestled  in  the  lap  of 
his  mother.  In  the  meditations  of  a  pious  mind,  the  two 
journeys  to  Egypt  of  Moses,  and  the  Messiah,  will  be  always 
inseparably  connected.  The  length  of  intervening  centuries 
disappears,  and  the  law  and  the  gospel  seem  blended  together. 
When  we  compare  the  character  of  the  lawgiver  with  the  human 
character  of  the  Messiah,  how  great  is  the  similarity  in  many 
respectsH  how  wide  is  the  discrepancy  in  others !  Both  were 
the  meekest  of  mankind ;  both  severe  judges,  when  stem  neces- 
sity compelled;^  both  the  teachers   of  Israel,  and   both  the 

Palestine,  161).    The  words  of  Moses  are  'itnrr^;   and  Dr.  Kitto  possibly 

imagiaed.  that  the  use  of  the  definite  article  justified  him  in  assuming,  that  the 
noun  was  to  be  used  collectively,  and  therefore  might  be  translated  in  a  plural 
sense.  In  this  opinion  it  would  be  difficult  to  agree ;  the  collective  noun  indicates 
something  more  than  the  mere  plural  number;  and  there  is  no  necessity  for 
attributing  a  plural  tense  to  "Tftprn.  The  two  sons  of  Tzipporah  were  evidently 
in^Eints  (Exod.  iv^  25),  and  an  Arabian  ass  would  easily  have  carried  the  small 
femily  of  Moses.  "We  are  too  confident  of  Br.  Kitto's  good  sense  to  suppose  him 
to  have  imagined  that  the  dignity  of  the  subject  required  a  plurality  of  asses. 
On  the  contrary,  nothing  can  be  more  truly  sublime  than  the  apparent  poverty 
with  which  the  journey  of  Moses  was  commenced,  compared  to  the  magnificence 
of  its  ultimate  results. 

"*  That  Moses  could  be  severe,  when  the  occasion  required,  no  one  will  question. 
If  he  had  been  otherwise,  it  would  have  been  impossible  that  he  could  have 
checked  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  nation  which  he  conducted.    To  produce  an 
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workers  of  the  most  astonishing  miracles.  On  the  other  hand/ 
how  wide  seems  the  contrast  between  the  aged  man,  and  the 
innocent  babe ;  the  propounder  of  the  sternest  of  religions,  and 
the  teacher  of  the  mildest ;  the  lawgiver,  and  him  by  whose 
mission  the  law  was  abrogated ;  the  man  of  the  peculiar  people, 
and  him  whose  words  were  addressed  to  all  mankind ;  the  offerer 
of  myriads  of  sin-offerings,  and  him  who  offered  himself  as 
the  last  and  final  sacrifice  for  sin ! 

Section  II. — The  Residence  in  Egypt. 

We  will  suppose  the  Holy  Family  to  be  now  within  the  boun- 
daries of  Egypt ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  rapid  view  of 
what  Egypt  was  at  the  time  of  the  flight.  The  land  of  Mitz- 
rayim,  as  the  Hebrews  termed  it,  had  lost  much  of  that  unity 
of  character  which  had  rendered  it  a  world  apart  under  the 
Pharaohs.  Under  its  native  princes  it  had  been  solemn  and 
exclusive;  but  the  Persians  had  trampled  under  foot  its  arrogant 
pretensions  and  grovelling  superstitions ;  and  the  Macedonians 
had  made  it  the  centre  of  a  vast  commerce,  which  the  native 
Egyptians  had  always  restricted,  and  had  introduced  the  lan- 
guage, arts,  literature,  and  beautiful  architecture  of  Greece, 
amidst  the  bizarre  sciences  and  gigantic  constructions  of  their 
former  masters  in  philosophy  and  the  mathematics. 

Amongst  the  other  innovations  of  the  last  age  of  the  native 
Egyptian  dynasties,  a  colony  of  Jews  had  established  themselves 
in  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah ;  and  a 
new  temple  had  been  built  by  them  at  Heliopolis,  in  violation  of 
one  of  the  fundamental  precepts  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

The  Jewish  population  had  been  vastly  increased  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Ptolemies;  and  a  complete 
colony  of  Jews  had  been  settled  in  Alexandria.  A  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek  had  been  made  for  the  use  of 
the  Jews  in  Egypt,  several  learned  Judaeans  having,  at  different 
periods,  undertaken  separate  portions  of  the  Scriptures;  by 
which  means,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  a  complete  version  had  been 
made,  the  separate  parts  of  which  were,  of  course,  of  various 
degrees  ef  merit.  A  city  like  Alexandria  (long  the  seat  of  the 
Muses)  softened  even  the  barbarous  spirit  of  the  Jews  of  the 
second  temple;  and  several  of  the  Jewish  denizens  of  that  city 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  perverted 
the  pure  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  by  mixing  it  up  with  the 
reveries  of  the  later  Platonists.     Upon  the  whole,  the  Jews  had 

instance  of  severity  on  the  part  of  our  Lord  may  seem  a  more  difficult  task. 
Tet  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  where  the  guilty  parties  were  the 
whole  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  may  be  cited  as  an  instance  sufficiently  in  point. 
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become  an  important  part  of  the  population  of  Egypt^  and  were 
not  the  least  turbulent  portion  of  that  singular  congeries  of  races. 

It  was  scarcely  five  and  twenty  years  before  the  entry  of  the 
Holy  Family  into  Egypt,  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  had 
terminated  with  Cleopatra,  and  Egypt  had  been  converted  into 
a  Roman  province.  This  was  one  of-  the  first  acts  of  the  reign 
of  Augustus ;  and  since  that  time,  this  country  had  been 
governed  by  Roman  prefects,  under  singular  circumstances,  aud 
with  peculiar  restrictions.  Egypt  was  the  most  important, 
perhaps,  of  all  the  Roman  provinces ;  but  for  that  very  reason, 
the  jealousy  of  the  tyrant  had  decided,  as  a  fixed  rule  of  policy, 
that  it  should  only  be  governed  by  men  of  inferior  rank  and 
reputation.  A  Roman  of  high  connexions,  and  superior  talents, 
might  in  so  wealthy  a  province  as  Egypt  have  made  himself 
independent,  and  used  that  independence  as  a  step  to  the 
empire.  The  very  intercourse  between  Egypt  and  Rome  was 
deemed  a  fit  object  of  suspicion.  The  noble  Egyptians  were  not 
permitted  to  visit  Rome ;  nor  could  the  higher  order  of  Romans 
enter  Egypt  without  permission  of  the  emperor.  The  prefects 
were  subjected  to  a  jealous  supervision :  their  conduct  was 
strictly  watched :  they  were  frequently  changed.  Every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  preserve  so  important  a  province  from  the  arts 
of  seditious  or  rebellious  subjects.  The  Romans  principally 
knew  Egypt,  as  forming  with  the  fertile  province  of  Mauritania, 
the  granary  of  the  sovereign  city.  Those  who  were  permitted 
to  visit  it,  examined  it  with  mysterious  awe,  viewed  its  gigantic 
edifices  with  astonishment,  inscribed  their  names  at  the  base  of 
the  vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  and  gazed  on  the  rites  of  its  mys- 
terious religion  with  the  supercilious  curiosity  which  befitted 
the  pupils  of  the  atheistic  school  of  Lucretius ;  for  atheism  had 
long  been  the  fashionable  philosophy  of  Rome.  Augustus  and 
his  successors,  however,  from  motives  of  policy,  protected  the 
old  idolatry  of  Mitzrayim,  and  erected  new  temples  to  the  deities 
of  that  perplexed  polytheism,  which  it  may  be  questioned  if  the 
priests  themselves  perfectly  understood. 

In  other  respects,  Egypt  was  fast  declining  in  population 
and  wealth ;  for  the  iron  rule  of  Rome  was  infinitely  less  favour- 
able to  its  prosperity  than  the  enlightened  tyranny  of  the 
Pharaohs,  or  the  capricious  despotism  of  the  Ptolemies,  often 
modified,  as  it  had  been,  by  the  liberal  views  of  a  commercial 
policy.  The  population  was  now  as  motley  as  could  well  be 
imagined;  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Nubians,  Arabs,  Romans, 
all  mingled  together  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  in  the  towns  and 
plains  of  the  Delta,  and  above  all  in  the  wonderful  city  of 
Alexandria. 
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Such  was  the  Egypt,  which  was  visited  by  Joseph  and  his 
wife;  in  most  respects  different  from  that  Egypt^  which  had 
been  bounteoiis  to  Abraham,  over  which  his  great  grandson 
Joseph  had  exercised  almost  imperial  sway ;  which  had  received 
with  hospitality  Jacob  and  his  family,  which  had  severely 
oppressed  their  descendants,  and  which  had  quailed  in  abject 
terror  before  the  miraculous  rod  of  Moses.  The  number  of 
Jews  in  Egypt,  almost  amounting  to  a  nation,  and  totally  inde- 
pendent of  Judaea,  made  it  a  very  convenient  place  of  refuge  for 
the  Jewish  fugitives  from  Herod ;  and,  in  a  population  so  varied 
and  motley  as  that  which  now  swarmed  in  Egypt,  it  was  pecu- 
liarly easy  to  avoid  pursuit  and  detection.  In  what  part  of 
Egypt  the  Holy  Family  resided,  the  Evangelist  gives  us  no  infor- 
mation; all  we  know  is,  that  in  some  part  of  this  province 
Joseph  settled  till  the  death  of  Herod,  and,  as  we  may  reason- 
ably conjecture,  pursued  his  occupation  of  a  carpenter  to  obtain 
a  livelihood.  Legendary  tradition  points  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Heliopolis  as  the  place  distinguished  by  the  residence  of  an 
immortal  visitor.  Close  to  the  ruins  of  On,  or  Heliopolis,  and 
about  five  or  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Cairo,  stands  the  modern 
village  of  Matareah.  Here,  at  the  time  when  that  conceited 
and  eccentric  traveller,  Pietro  della  Valle,  visited  Egypt,  was 
shewn  the  house  in  which,  as  it  was  asserted,  the  fugitive 
Judseans  had  resided;  and  in  a  citron  grove  near  the  village 
and  on  the  road  to  Cairo,  still  stands  a  sycamore  of  venerable 
antiquity,  under  which  the  traveller  is  told  that  the  Virgin  was 
accustomed  to  repose  with  the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms.  It  is 
still  called  the  tree  of  the  Madonna.  Close  by  is  the  Fountain 
of  the  Sun.  We  may  admit,  that  no  place  in  Egypt  is  more 
likely  to  have  been  selected  by  Joseph  as  a  residence,  than  the 
convenient  and  agreeable  vicinity  of  Heliopolis,  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  flight,  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  the  place  allotted 
by  Pharaoh,  for  the  first  settlement  of  Jacob  and  his  family. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Section  I. — Changes  in  Palestine. 

We  must  quit  the  Holy  Family  for  a  time,  to  examine  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  Palestine  during  their  absence. 
The  slaughter  of  the  Innocents  was  soon  followed  by  a  domestic 
tragedy  in  the  house  of  Herod.  His  son  Antipater,  anxious  to 
succeed  to  his  father^s  kingdom,  and  fearing  his  capricious  dis- 
position, had  combined  with  Pheroras,  the  brother  of  Herod, 
then  bitterly  incensed  against  him,  to  poison  the  king.  The  plot 
was  discovered,  and  Antipater  arrested  and  tried  before  Quin- 
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tilias  Varus,  the  new  governor  of  Syria,  who  had  just  sacceeded 
to  Sentius  Saturniuus.  The  guilt  of  Antipater  being  proved, 
he  was  condemned  to  death ;  and  this  sentence,  being  confirmed 
by  Augustus,  was  accordingly  tarried  into  execution.  Five  days 
afterwards,  Herod  himself  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age.  If  we  are  to  believe  Josephus,  he  expired  after  lingering 
tortures  of  the  most  horrible  description;  and  the  only  thing 
which  can  throw  suspicion  upon  this  statement  is,  that  Josephus 
speaks  of  it  as  the  ordinary  death  of  most  of  the  great  perse- 
cutors of  the  chosen  people.  It  needed  no  great  discernment 
to  assure  the  suspicious  kine  that  his  death  would  be  a  subiect 
of  general  rejoiciDg  amon|  the  Jews.  His  dark  spirit;  as 
Josephus  informs  us,  contrived  an  atrocious  scheme  for  con- 
verting the  general  joy  into  mourning.  He  sent  for  the  chief 
persons  among  the  Jews,  to  Jericho,  where  he  was  lying  on  his 
death-bed ;  and,  ordering  them  to  be  confined  in  the  circus  of 
that  city,  directed  his  sister  Salome,  and  Alexas  her  husband,  to 
have  them  all  put  to  death  by  a  general  massacre,  immediately 
after  his  own  decease.  This  story  also  is  exceedingly  suspicious; 
for  Herod  might  reasonably  have  conjectured  that  Salome  and 
her  husband  would  have  been  afraid  of  exciting  the  anger  of 
Augustus,  by  so  horrible  and  unprovoked  a  massacre.  The 
complaint  of  the  whole  Jewish  people,  for  so  detestable  a  crime, 
would  have  been  carried  to  Rome;  and  the  whole  family  of 
Herod  would  probably  have  been  involved  in  the  crime  of  their 
father,  and  have  been,  by  it,  excluded  from  the  succession.  If, 
regardless  of  all  consequences,'  the  tyrant  had  contemplated  so 
execrable  a  massacre,  he  would  assuredly  have  caused  it  to  be 
executed  when  he  felt  the  approach  of  his  own  death,  as  he 
might  be  assured  that  Salome  and  Alexas  would  never  place 
their  own  safety  in  jeopardy,  to  execute  the  vengeance  of  a  dead 
man.  He  himself  might  have  given  the  orders  with  safety; 
death  would  soon  have  placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
resentment ;  and  it  might  then  have  been  regarded  as  the  act  of 
a  man,  whom  extreme  sickness  had  rendered  irresponsible,  by 
depriving  him  of  all  ordinary  judgment.  The  mere  circum- 
stance, however,  that  Herod  could  be  suspected  of  having  given 
an  order  so  barbarous,  shews  the  general  estimation  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  and  the  cruelty  with  which  he  initiated  his  reign  by  the 
murder  of  the  whole  Sanhedrin,  with  the  exception  of  two 
individuals,  on  his  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  leaves  no  doubt  that 
this  detestable  tyrant  was  precisely  the  person  who  would  have 
commanded  the  slaughter  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  rumours  of  an  expected  Messiah. 

After  the  death  of  Herodj  his  dominions  were  divided^ 
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according  to  his  will^  confirmed  by  an  edict  of  Augustas^ 
among  three  of  his  sons.  To  Archelaus  was  given  Judsea^ 
Idumsea  proper^  and  Samaria;  to  Herod  Antipas^  Galilee  and 
the  Peraea;  and  to  Philip  the  Auranitis^  Trachonitis,  Paneas^ 
and  Batansea. 

Section  II. — Return  of  the  Holy  Family, 

While  the  last  days  of  Herod  were  spent  in  horror  and  con- 
fusion ;  and  the  murders  of  his  wife  Mariamne  and  her  children 
were  agitating  the  mind  of  the  expiring  tyrant,  (if  indeed  it  were 
capable  of  remorse),  and  the  judicial  execution  of  Antipater  was 
embittering  his  last  moments,  the  Holy  Family,  safe  in  obscurity, 
was  enjoying  a  peaceful  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
though,  even  in  worldly  estimation,  of  a  descent  more  illustrious 
than  either  Herod  or  Augustus,  lived  in  peace  from  the  labours 
of  Joseph,  apparently  one  of  the  most  insignificant  of  all  the 
Jewish  families  in  Egypt.  But  heaven,  which  watched  over 
their  safety,  was  now  about  to  recal  them  to  fulfil  their  des- 
tinies. After  the  death  of  Herod,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peared to  Joseph  in  a  dream,  and,  informing  him  of  the  death 
of  those  who  sought  the  young  child's  life,  commanded  him  to 
return  with  his  family  to  the  land  of  Israel.  They  accordingly 
quitted  Egypt  to  return  to  Palestine.  In  this  the  Evangelist 
Matthew  sees  the  fulfilment  of  a  passage  in  the  prophecies  of 
Ho^ea  (chap.  xi.  v.  1), — "Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  son 
Israel.''  To  this  it  might  be  objected,  that  the  words  of  Hosea 
were  historical,  not  prophetic;  that  they  referred  to  the  past, 
not  the  future,  and  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  treating  a 
mere  reference  to  the  deliverance  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Moses,  as  a  prophecy  of  the  journey  of  the 
infant  Saviour  from  Egypt  in  the  days  of  Archelaus.  The  truth 
may  be  that  the  Jews  of  that  latter  age,  misinterpreting  the 
words  of  Hosea,  had  imagined  a  prophecy  where  none  was  in- 
tended; and  that  the  apostle  merely  proposed  to  shew  them, 
that  even  the  gloss  given  to  this  text  by  their  Rabbins  had  been 
literally  fulfilled.  The  first  idea  of  Joseph  was  to  return  to 
Judsea;  and  this  confirms  the  opinion  that  the  Holy  Family 
had  been  settled  at  Bethlehem  with  the  intention  of  remaining 
there,  when  the  contemplated  persecution  of  Herod  drove  them 
to  Egypt.  But  when  Joseph  learnt  that  Archelaus  had  succeeded 
his  father  Herod  in  Judaea,  he  was  afraid  to  return  to  the  city 
of  David,  imagining  probably  that,  of  all  the  sons  of  Herod, 
Archelaus  was  the  most  imbued  with  the  ferocious  spirit  of  his 
father, — a  belief  which  the  subsequent  complaints  against  this 
prince  appear  sufficiently  to  verify. 
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While  lie  remained  in  doubt  what  course  to  pursue,  he  was 
again  instructed  by  an  angelic  vision.  The  first  mandate  had 
been  to  return  generally  to  the  land  of  Israel,  which  included 
Judsea,  Samaria,  Galilee  and  tlie  Persea.  He  was  now  specifically 
directed  to  "  turn  aside/^  and  betake  himself  to  Galilee.  The 
heavenly  mandate,  in  this  case,  happily  concurring  with  the 
fears  which  his  own  prudence  had  suggested,  Joseph  decided  on 
returning  to  Nazareth; — in  this  case,  fulfilling  the  words  of 
some  unknown  prophet  (supposed  to  have  been  current  among 
the  Jews)  in  which,  speaking  of  the  Messiah,  it  was  said,  ^^  He 
shall  be  called  a  Nazarene."" 

Section  II. — History  of  Palestine  continued  to  the,  fifteenth  year 

of  Tiberius, 

To  make  the  ensuing  part  of  the  history  of  Christ  more  clear 
and  intelligible,  it  will  be  proper  here  to  take  a  brief  view  of 
the  various  revolutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  which  occurred 
in  Palestine  between  the  return  of  the  Holy  Family  %o  Galilee, 
and  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  when  John  entering 
upon  his  mission,  commenced  his  baptism  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan. 

I.  Over  the  Roman  empire  Augustus  was  still  master,  hav- 
ing reached  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign  at  the  time  of 
Josephs  return  to  Nazareth.  The  cool  and  crafty  tyrant  was 
by  no  means  favourably  disposed  to  the  Jews.  He  disliked  their 
exclusive  religion  and  singular  institutions,  and  praised  his  grand- 
son Cains  Caesar  (the  son  of  his  daughter  Julia)  for  his  con- 
temptuous refusal  to  olBFer  sacrifices  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
as  he  passed  from  Egypt  through  Judaea,  on  his  way  to  reduce 
the  rebellious  Armenians.  In  the  fourth  year  of  the  vulgar  era, 
Augustus  adopted  Tiberius,  the  son  of  his  wife  Livia  by  her 
former  husband  Drusus,  thus  opening  the  way  to  his  succession 

"  There  is  another,  but  not  very  logical,  mode  of  explaining  this  passage.  It 
is  contended  that  though  the  words  of  this  prophecy  cannot  be  found  in  the 
existing  prophetic  writings,  yet  the  sense  may  be  traced  in  them.  The  Nazarenes 
were  the  most  despised  among  the  Jews  ;  cmd  there  are  many  passages  among  the 
prophecies  intimating  that  our  Saviour  should  be  despised  during  his  human  mission. 
To  this  solution  there  are  two  objections : — 1.  It  would  be  impossible  to  prove 
that  the  Nazarenes  were  despised,  it  is  more  likely  that  they  were  feared,  for  they 
were  certainly  a  lawless  and  violent  community ;  but  who  will  say  that  there  are 
any  prophecies  representing  the  Messiah  as  lawless  and  violent  ?  2.  If  they  had 
really  been  contemptible,  to  say  that  the  Messiah  should  be  despised,  was  not 
equivalent  to  saying  that  he  should  be  called  a  Nazarene.  If  such  a  loose  mode 
of  interpretation  were  admitted,  the  completion  of  any  prophecy  whatever  might 
be  established,  and  the  mischiefs  which  such  a  system  would  introduce,  would  be 
incalculable.  It  would  be  just  as  rational  to  say,  "Br.  Macknight  made  a  journey 
to  Palestine:  Nazareth  is  in  Palestine;  therefore  he  made  a  journey  to  Nazareth." 
Who  would  not  scout  such  logic  as  this  ? 
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to  the  empire.  Eight  years  afterwards^  he  associated  him  with 
himself  in  the  empire,  and  two  years  later^  left  him^  by  his  deaths 
the  sole  sovereign  of  the  Boman  world.  Thus  there  are  two 
dates  from  which  the  years  of  Tiberius  are  reckoned^ — the  year 
12  of  the  vulgar  era^  when  he  was  associated  with  his  step-father, 
— and  the  year  14,  when  he  became,  by  the  death  of  the  latter, 
sole  emperor  of  Rome.  When  this  event  occurred,  Christ  was 
in  about  his  nineteenth  year. 

II.  Though  Palestine  had  been  a  separate  and  tributary 
kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Herod,  it  was  still,  in  some  respects, 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  prefects  of  Syria. 
They  were  expected  to  exercise  over  it  a  wholesome  supervision ; 
and  subsequent  events,  after  the  death  of  Herod,  soon  rendered 
the  dependence  more  complete.  Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria, 
was  the  ordinary  residence  of  these  prefects;  and  the  splendour 
and  luxury  of  this  city,  the  delicious  climate  of  Syria,  and  the 
wealth  of  the  province,  made  it  a  considerable  object  of  floman 
ambition.  The  prefect  of  Syria,  at  the  birth  of  Christ,  was 
Sentius  Satuminus,  who  in  the  next  year,  the  fourth  before  the 
vulgar  era,  was  succeeded  by  Quintilius  Varus. 

In  the  year  8  of  the  era,  Varus  was  succeeded  by  Publius 
Salpitius  Quirinius,  whom  Strabo  calls  Kvplvio^,  and  St.  Luke 
Kvfyrjvto^;  \  though  the  proper  way  of  writing  the  name  in  Greek 
is  evidently  Kovlplvut^. 

III.  In  Southern  Palestine  (Samaria,  Judaea  and  Idumaea) 
Archelaus  remained  Ethnarch  (for  the  title  of  king  was  refused 
him)  till  the  eighth  year  of  the  era;  but  his  reign  was  so  tyran- 
nical and  odious  to  his  subjects,  that  the  Jews  and  Samaritans 
forgot  their  dissensions  in  their  common  hatred  of  the  oppressor, 
and  sent  envoys  to  Augustus,  to  make  known  to  him  the  mal- 
administration of  his  deputy.  Archelaus  was  then  sent  for  to 
Rome ;  and  the  allegations  of  his  subjects  having  been  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Augustus,  the  emperor  gladly  seized  the 
occasion  for  dethroning  the  tyrant,  and  reducing  his  territories 
to  the  condition  of  a  province.  Archelaus  was  banished  to 
Vienna  in  Gaul ;  and  orders  were  sent  to  Quirinius,  then  pre- 
fect of  Syria,  to  seize  on  Samaria,  Judaea  and  Idumsea,  and  to 
arrange  their  government  into  the  ordinary  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  subject  to  Syria.  The  taxes,  which  had  hitherto  been 
paid  to  Archelaus,  were  now  paid  to  Augustus ;  and  this  change 
was  in  the  highest  degree  disagreeable  to  the  Jews;  for  the 
Mosaic  law  had  directed  that  they  were  "  not  to  set  a  stranger, 
which  was  not  one  of  their  brethren,  to  be  king  over  them" 
(Deut.  xvii.  16).  Now  to  pay  taxes  to  a  stranger,  was  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  their  king.     With  respect  to  Herod,  they 
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seem  to  have^  in  some  degree,  qaieted  their  scruples  of  con- 
science by  forging  for  him  an  imaginary  genealogy,  deriving  his 
descent  from  a  Jewish  stock ;  but,  in  the  case  of  Augustus,  this 
delusion  was  impossible;  and  they  were  now  reduced  to  the 
odious  condition  of  being  compelled  to  violate  the  law  at  the 
very  time  when  (as  explained,  or  rather  deformed,  by  the 
traditions)  they  held  it  in  a  reverence  unknown  to  their  ances- 
tors. Indignant  at  this  disgrace,  they  made  the  publicans  (or 
collectors  of  taxes)  responsible  for  their  own  shame: — they 
held  them  up  to  general  odium  and  detestation,  as  belonging  to 
the  class  of  "  sinners,^^  with  whom,  according  to  the  notions  of 
the  Pharisees  (themselves  the  greatest  of  sinners),  it  was  not 
lawful  to  hold  any  voluntary  communication.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Publicans,  by  their  extortions,  afforded  some  pre- 
text for  the  hatred  in  which  they  were  held ;  but  when  the  doc- 
trines of  Christ  were  preached  among  them,  they  shewed  that, 
whether  they  were  justly  or  unjustly  accused,  they  were  in  moral 
feeling  superior  to  the  Pharisees. 

lY.  The  immediate  government  of  Judaea,  subject,  as  before, 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  prefects  of  Syria,  was  committed 
to  officers  named  imperial  procurators,  who  made  the  city  of 
Csesarea  the  seat  of  their  government.  The  first  of  these  pro- 
curators was  Coponius  who  was  appointed  in  the  8th  year  of  the 
sera,  and  was  succeeded  by  Marcus  Ambivius  in  the  year  10. 
The  latter  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  13,  by  Annius  Bufus.  For 
Bufus  was  substituted,  in  the  year  16,  Valerius  Gratus;  and  to 
Gratus  succeeded,  in  the  year  26,  the  celebrated  name  of  Pon- 
tius Pilatus,  or,  as  we  usually  term  him,  Pontius  Pilate. 

y .  Under  the  Boman  governors,  the  dignity  of  high  priest 
reached  its  lowest  pitch  of  degradation.  They  became  the 
puppets  of  the  prefects  of  Syria,  and  the  procurators  of  Judsea; 
and  the  title  of  religious  chief  of  the  Jews  seems  (like  the 
empire  itself,  in  the  days  of  Didius  Julianus)  to  have  been  set 
up  to  auction  for  the  highest  bidder. 

Joazar,  who  was  high  priest  in  the  year  of  the  birth  of 
Christ,  was  deposed  by  Archelaus,  in  the  year  1  of  the  sera,  and 
his  brother  Eleazar  was  substituted  in  his  place.  In  the  year  6, 
Jesus  the  son  of  Siah  succeeded  Eleazar;  and  in  the  year  7 
JoazsLr  was  restored.  This  high  priest  was  a  second  time  de- 
posed in  the  year  8,  by  the  prefect  Quirinius,  and  Annas,  the  son 
of  Seth,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  This  was  perhaps  a 
prudent  political  change,  as  the  increased  civil  degradation  of 
the  Jews  might  require  a  class  of  more  subservient  high  priests. 

But,  during  the  four  last  years  of  the  procuratorship  of 
Valerius  Gratus,  the  changes  in  the  high  priesthood  became 
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annual  occurrences.  This  profligate  oflScer,  in  the  year  23, 
appointed  Ismael,  the  son  of  Fabus,  in  the  place  of  Annas;  in 
the  next  year,  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Annas,  in  the  place  of  Ismael; 
in  the  year  following,  Simon,  the  son  of  Camith,  in  the  place  of 
Eleazar;  and,  in  the  subsequent  year,  Joseph  surnamed  Caiphas 
(the  Bon4n-law  of  Annas)  in  the  place  of  Simon. 

VI.  In  the  meantime,  the  government  of  Galilee  and  the 
Persea,  and  that  of  Itursea  and  Trachonitis,  remained  unchanged. 
Herod  Antipas  still  remained  tetrarch  of  the  former  province; 
and  his  brother  Philip  of  the  latter.  It  was,  of  course,  to  the 
government  of  Herod  Antipas,  that  Joseph  and  his  family  be- 
came subject  on  their  return  to  Nazareth.  Under  this  prince, 
the  city  of  Sepphoris,  called  by  the  Romans  Diocsesarea,  became 
the  capital  of  Galilee.  Here  he  held  his  court;  and  here 
occurred  one  of  the  most  important  of  those  events  which  are 
recorded  in  the  Evangelic  history,  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist. 

Section  IV.  History  of  Christ  continued  to  the  fifteenth  year  of 

Tiberius. 

I.  On  the  return  of  Joseph  and  his  wife  to  Galilee,  the 
infant  Messiah  passed  as  the  legitimate  son  of  Joseph.  The 
supernatural  circumstances  attending  his  birth  were  carefdlly 
concealed  both  by  Mary  and  her  husband;  and  Jesus  was  edu- 
cated in  his  early  childhood,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
children  of  Nazareth  of  his  own  apparent  station  in  life. 

II.  The  well-meaning,  but  perhaps  mistaken,  piety  of  some 
whole  sects  of  Christians,  and  of  a  large  portion  even  of  the 
critics  and  commentators  of  the  Reformed  Church,  has  induced 
them  to  contend,  that  Jesus  was  the  only  child  of  Mary;  and 
that,  notwithstanding  her  marriage,  she  remained  till  her  death 
a€i7rap0€vof;,  "With  this  opinion,  the  terms  used  by  the  Evan- 
gelists will  scarcely  be  found  to  concur.  Matthew  tells  us  ex- 
pressly that  Joseph  knew  not  his  wife  until  she  had  brought 
forth  her  first Ayorn  son  (chap.  i.  25) ;  and  St.  Luke  calls  Jesus 
the  ^r*/-born  son  of  Mary.  From  this  it  seems  a  necessary 
inference,  that  the  ordinary  marital  intercourse  took  place  after 

'  the  birth  of  our  Saviour;  and,  as  Jesus  was  the  first-horn  son  of 
Mary,  it  seems  evident  that  she  must  have  had  other  sons.^   Both 

"  The  divines  who  believe  in  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Manr,  have  their  own 
explanations  of  this  passage.  That  given  by  Glassius  may  suffice  as  a  specimen. 
"  Matt.  i.  25 :  8ed  non  cognovit  earn,  quousque  peperisaet  rhv  vi6v  airriis  rhv  irp«r<$- 
TOKoy,  filium  ilium  suum  primogemtum.  Articuli  emphatici  vis  h.  1.  est  ityaipopuciif 
non  iiaKpirtKii ;  id  est,  de  eo  agi  filio  significat,  cujus  ante  facta  est  ab  angelo 
mentio :  non  autem,  ut  filius  hie  ab  aliis  Marise  filiis  distinguatur  (ut  Helvidius 
olim  somniavit)  quos  nullos  fuUse  PIE  credm/us.  De  Maria  enim  virgine,  ut 
selectissimo  organo,  sanctissime  sentiendum."  (Philolog.  Sac.,  t.  ii.,  p.  168.)    Yet 
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St.  Matthew  (xiii.  55)  and  St.  Mark  (vi.  3)  speak  of  the  "brothers 
and  sisters^'  of  Jesus.  The  names  of  his  four  brothers  are  par- 
ticularly mentioned.  According  to  the  proper  Hebrew  pronun- 
ciation, they  were  Ya'akdb  (Jacob,  or  James),  Y6seh  (Joses), 
Shim^dn  (Simon),  and  Yehudah  (Judas) ;  and  the  way  in  which 
the  mention  of  them  is  introduced,  seems  to  prove  satisfactorily 
that  they  were  the  uterine  brothers  of  Jesus,  and  not  his 
cousins,  as  many  writers,  even  Protestants,  assert.  When  the 
people  of  Nazareth  refused  him  the  title  of  a  prophet,  they 
alleged,  as  a  reason,  his  humble  birth  and  occupation :  they 
pretended  that  any  claims  to  a  divine  origin  were  ridiculous,  in 
a  person  who  was  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  and  who  had  himself 
practised  the  same  mechanic  art,  and  with  whose  family,  viz., 
his  father  Joseph,  his  mother  Mary,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters^ 
they  were  perfectly  acquainted.  Here  the  words  "  brothers  and 
sisters  ^^  seem  evidently  used  to  express,  like  those  of  "  father 
and  mother  ^^  the  nearest  grade  of  relationship.  The  argument 
of  the  Nazarenes  was  evidently  this  :  "  Thy  brothers  and  sisters 
make  no  pretension  to  be  the  children  of  the  Divinity,  how 
then  canst  thou  be  the  Son  of  God  ?  ^* 

It  is  true  that  "  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus,^^  had  a  sister  also 
called  Mary,  who  seems  to  have  had  two  sons  of  the  same  names, 
(James  and  Joses)  as  two  of  the  brothers  of  Christ.  (John 
xix.  25 ;  Mark  xv.  40;  xvi.  1 ;  Luke  xxiv.  10).  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Jews  of  the  time  of  Christ  were  tenacious  in 
preserving  family  names  (Luke  i.  59 — 61) ,-  and  as  two  sisters, 
in  the  case  of  the  wives  of  Joseph  and  Cleophas,  were  called  by 
the  same  names,  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  their 
children  would  preserve  the  favourite  names  of  the  family.  The 
argument,  therefore,  which  from  the  similarity  of  names,  would 
assume  that  James  and  Joses,  called  (Mark  vi.  3),  the  brethren 
of  Christ,  were  in  reality  his  cousins,  and  were  the  children  of 
Cleophas,  seems  to  have  no  weight  whatever,  when  compared  with 
the  positive  words  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  terming  Jesus 
the  jf?r^/-bom  of  Mary,  and  the  inference  to  be  deduced  from 
the  words  of  St.  Matthew,  that  Joseph  knew  not  of  his  wife, 
until  she  had  brought  forth  h&r  first-hom  son. 

Considering  the  vast  importance  which  the  Jews  of  all  classes 
attached  to  the  perpetuation  of  their  families ;  and  how  heaven 
itself  had  interfered  in  some  distinguished  instances,  to  remove 
the  affliction  of  being  childless  from  persons  of  eminent  virtue 

the  oracle  of  Saxe-Gotha  was  a  steady  opponent  of  the  Mariolatry  of  the  Boman 
Catholics^  and  composed  a  disputation  to  confute  some  of  the  more  extravagant 
of  their  divines.  He  has  a  reasonable  quantity  of  abuse,  however,  for  those  who 
chose  to  diverge  stall  further  from  Mariolatry  than  himself. 

VOL.  XI II. NO.  XXV.  L 
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and  piety ;  it  would  seem  a  harsh  return  for  the  noble  humanity 
and  delicacy  of  Joseph's  conduct,  who,  while  believing  his  es- 
poused to  be  unchaste,  yet  was  anxious  to  save  her  from  shame, 
that  he,  the  lineal  descendant  of  David,  and  married  to  a  woman 
of  birth  equally  illustrious,'  should  be  deprived  of  all  hopes  of 
being  blessed  with  issue,  and  should  see  his  family  limited  to  a 
child  by  adoption.  Nor  can  it,  rationally  speaking,  be  deemed 
the  slightest  imputation  on  the  spotless  purity  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus,  that  she,  who  previous  to  her  marriage,  had  shone  pre- 
eminent among  the  virgins  of  Israel,  should,  when  married  to  a 
man  of  the  noblest  virtue  and  most  eminent  piety,  occupy  a  rank 
equally  illustrious  among  the  matrons  of  her  country. 

With  respect  to  our  Saviour  himself,  it  also  seems  in  strict 
analogy  with  all  we  know  of  his  human  history,  that  the  oppor- 
tunity should  have  been  afforded  him  of  being  tried  in  all  the 
relations  of  domestic  life )  and  that,  as  he  was  incomparable  in 
the  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  a  son  to  his  mother,  and  of 
an  adopted  son  to  her  husband,  he  should  also  experience  the 
kindred  ties  and  duties  of  a  brother,  and  be  submitted  to  the 
fiery  trial  of  family  dissention.  We  learn  from  the  Evangelists 
that  his  brothers  did  not  believe  in  his  mission,  at  least,  till  after 
his  death  ^  and  it  even  appears,  that  when  he  began  to  teach 
the  people  at  Capernaum,  they  declared  he  was  beside  himself 
and  went  out  to  lay  hands  on  him/  Even  his  mother  seems  to 
have  been  moved  by  their  representations,  and  to  have  accom- 
panied  them,  a  ci^lm8tance^.hich  brought  upon  her  a  re- 
markable  rebuke.  When  our  Lord  was  told  that  his  mother 
and  brothers,  (let  the  strict  manner  in  which  these  words  are 

r  We  assume  that  Mary  was  descended  from  David ;  because  we  think  that 
without  thiSj  the  language  of  Scripture  would  receive  no  ctdequate  completion. 
Le  Olero  attempted,  in  a  most  ingenious  manner,  to  reconcile  the  two  genealo^es ; 
and  his  solution  of  the  difficulty  nas  been  adopted,  with  an  important  yariation, 
in  a  yigorous  article  in  the  last  October  number  of  The  JaumtU  of  Sacred 
Idterature.  From  the  yiews  of  this  writer,  however,  as  well  as  from  the  whole 
theory  upon  which  they  are  founded,  we  are  compelled  to  dissent. 

»  Compare  John  vii.  3 — 5,  with  Acts  i.  14.  After  the  death  of  Jesus,  the 
increduUty  of  his  brothers  appears  to  have  ceased.  They  wm^  probably  convinced 
by  the  evidence  of  his  resurireetion.  It  is  observable,  that  wherever  they  are 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Jesus,  they  are  invariably  termed  his  brothers.  If 
they  had  been  merely  cousins,  no  language  would  have  expressed  that  relation 
more  accurately  than  the  Greek. 

''  The  words  ol  rap*  airrov,  in  Mark  iii.  21,  are  translated  in  our  national 
version,  "  hisJHends ;"  in  the  German  translation  of  Luther  "  die  utn  ihn  toaren  .* 
and  by  Alt.  {Oram,  lAngucR  QrceccRf  qua  N.  T.  Scrvptores  usi  sunt.  p.  196) ; 
*' adseclcB."  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  correct  interpretation,  is,  "those  ofy 
or  from,  his  house**  t.  e.  his  household,  or  family.  It  seems  clear  that  our 
Saviour  had  a  house  at  Capher  Nachum,  (or  Capernaum)  in  which  he  resided 
with  his  mother  and  the  rest  of  his  family. 

The  whole  passage  in  the  third  chapter  of  Mark,  from  the  middle  of  the 
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joined^  be  observed)  were  seeking  him  without ;  he  exclaimed 
in  bitterness  of  grief  at  their  error,  "  Who  are  my  mother  or 
my  brothers  ?  Whoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is 
my  brother,  and  my  sister,,  and  my  mother/' 

We  may  be  justified  in  believing,  that  without  this  trial, 
all  the  rest  would  have  been  imperfect ;  and  that  the  bitterest 
taunts  and  persecutions  of  his  great  enemies  and  final  mur- 
derers (the  execrable  sect  of  the  heretical  Pharisees),  fell  perfectly 
harmless  and  unbarbed,  compared  to  the  grief  of  finding  that 
that  mother,  who  had  suffered  so  much  at  his  birth,  and  who 
had  pondered  so  carefully  in  her  heart  all  the  presages  of  his 
future  greatness,  should  be  led  finally  to  doubt  of  his  mission,  and 
that  by  the  representations  of  his  own  brothers.  It  was  no 
doubt  to  secure  her  from  that  pernicious  influence,  that  when 
dying  upon  the  Cross,  he  commended  her  to  the  care  of  the 
most  beloved  of  his  disciples.  Upon  the  whole,  we  appear 
entitled  to  conclude,  that  the  reserve  of  Joseph  with  respect  to 
his  wife,  continued  only  till  the  birth  of  her  first-born,  and 
the  period  of  her  purification ;  aud  that  after  that  time  they 
lived  together,  in  the  ordinary  manner  as  husband  and  wife, 
and  that  several  children  were  the  fruit  of  their  intercourse. 
In  picturing,  therefore,  to  ourselves  the  infancy  and  youth  of 
Jesus,  we  must  complete  the  canvass  by  adding  around  him  a 
numerous  family  of  uterine  relations. 

nineteenth  verse  to  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  must  he  taken  together.  The 
celebrity  of  the  teaching  and  miracles  of  Jesus  had  attracted  a  deputation  of  the 
scribes  from  Jerusalem  to  examine  into  his  doctrines.    (Mark  iii.  22). 

While  these  bigots  were  at  Capernaum,  Jesus  entered  a  house  in  the  city,  to 
which  he  was  invited  to  sup,  or,  in  Hebrew  phrase,  to  "  eat  bread  "  (ib.  19). 
He  had  no  sooner  entered,  than  a  demoniac  was  brought  to  him,  whom  our  Lord 
healed  (Matt.  xii.  22).  The  multitude  immediately  crowded  into  the  house, 
in  such  numbers  that  they  could  not  sit  down  to  their  repast  (Mark  iii.  20). 
Amazed  at  the  cure,  they  proclaimed  Jesus  to  be  the  expected  Messiah,  the  son  of 
David  (Matt.  xii.  23).  Tne  scribes  and  Pharisees  hearing  of  the  miracle, 
hastened  to  the  house,  where  the  demoniac  had  been  cured,  loudly  clamouring 
that  Jesus  was  an  agent  of  Beelzebub,  and  cast  out  devils  by  the  aid  of  their 
prince.  In  the  meantime,  the  brothers  of  Jesus,  alarmed  at  the  disturbance, 
and  apprehensive  for  his  safety,  went  out  to  compel  him  to  return  home  and  per- 
suaded Mary  to  accompany  them.  To  disarm  the  implacable  venom  of  those 
"  Children  of  Mell"  as  our  Lord  termed  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  they  exclaimed 
that  Jesus  was  beside  himself  (Mark  iii.  21).  The  Pharisees  being  before  them, 
had  already  entered  the  house,  and  were  holding  a  disputation  with  our  Saviour. 
(Matt.  xii.  24 — 4.5 ;  Mark  iii.  22—30).  The  crowd  was  now  so  great,  that  the 
relations  of  Jesus  were  unable  to  enter,  and  stood  without,  calling  him.  He 
was  told  by  some  one  present,  "  Thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  without, 
desiring  to  speak  with  thee ;  "  and  then  it  was,  that,  to  reprove  their  want  of 
faith,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  his  disciples,  and  said,  "  Behold  my  mother 
and  my  brethren !  For  whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  father  which  is  in 
heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  my  sister,  and  mother  *'  (Matt.  xii.  46 — 50 ; 
Mark  iii.  31—35  ;  Luke  viii.  19—20). 

L  2 
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III.  Of  the  course  of  his  education  we  have  no  information, 
and  are  left  to  conjecture.  When  he  attended  for  the  last  time, 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Jews,  astonished  at  the  profound 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  displayed  in  his  teaching,  enquired 
of  each  other,  ''  How  kuoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never 
learned? ^^  (John  vii.  15).  From  this  we  may  infer  that  Joseph, 
his  father,  was  a  man  of  no  learning ;  or  the  natural  presump- 
tion would  have  been,  that  he  had  himself  taught  his  son.  Jesus 
replied  to  the  interrogations  of  the  Jews,  that  his  doctrine  was 
not  his  own^  but  that  of  God,  who  sent  him ;  but  this  does  not 
necessarily  lead  us  to  infer,  that  he  might  not  have  received  by 
means  merely  human,  the  best  education  which  Judaea  could 
then  afford  to  its  children. 

His  divine  birth  and  lofty  destination,  were  perfectly  well 
known  to  his  kinsfolk,  Zachariah  the  priest,  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth;  and  Zachariah,  a  man  ^^ righteous  before  Gk>d,  walk- 
ing in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  law  blame- 
less,^' might  have  deemed  it  his  duty  to  assist  in  performing  the 
wiU  of  the  Lord,  with  respect  to  the  destination  of  the  Messiah. 
As  a  priest,  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  well  acquainted  with  the 
law,  the  prophets,  and  the  traditions,  Zachariah  was  precisely 
the  person  most  qualified  to  superintend  the  education  of  Jesus. 
The  divine  infant  probably,  therefore,  spent  a  part  of  his  youth 
in  Judaea,  with  his  aged  kinsfolk  and  their  son,  the  jfuture 
Elijah  of  the  Gospel;  and  this  might  be  one  reason  of  the 
apparent  estrangement  between  himself  and  his  brothers.  If, 
however,  any  one  prefers  to  believe  that  all  the  human  learning 
of  Jesus  was  derived  from  inspiration,  there  seems  no  impro- 
priety in  this  more  summary  mode  of  solution.  The  former 
opinion  may  appear  more  analogical ;  but  the  question,  after  all, 
is  one  rather  of  interest,  than  of  theological  importance. 

IV.  The  first  remarkable  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the 
youthful  Messiah,  occurred  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  at 
the  feast  of  the  Passover  in  Jerusalem.  According  to  the  strict 
letter  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  all  the  males  of  Israel  were  to  attend 
three  times  every  year  at  the  place  where  Jehovah  should  set  his 
name.  This  was  originally  at  Shiloh,  and  afterwards  at  Nob. 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  1,  4),  which  we  should  identify  with  the  High- 
place  of  Gibeon.  (2  Chron.  i.  2),  and  with  the  modem  site  of 
Nebi  Samml.'    It  was  finally  removed  to  Jerusalem  after  the 

•  After  the  death  of  Eli,  the  chief  superintendence  of  the  ritual,  as  well  as 
the  administration  of  the  civil  code,  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  Samuel.  That 
prophet  resided  at  Eamah,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin ;  and,  finding  the  distance 
to  ShUoh  inconvenient,  he  appears  to  have  caused  the  sanctuary  to  be  removed 
into  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood.  For  that  purpose,  he  selected  Nob,  or 
Nobah,  a  mountain  immediately  to  the  south  of  Gibeon ;  and  which  derived  its 
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building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon.  Here  then  from  the  time  of 
Solomon  was  the  gathering  place  of  the  nation  at  its  great 
festivals :  the  appointed  times  were  the  feasts  of  the  Passover,  of 
Pentecost,  and  of  Tabernacles. 

But  the  strict  observance  of  this  law  appears  to  have  been  re- 
laxed in  the  time  of  the  second  temple ;  and  a  large  part  of  the 
population  of  Jewish  Palestine  probably  only  attended  at  the 
great  feast, — that  of  the  Passover.  This  is  peculiarly  likely 
to  have  been  the  case  with  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee,  who  were 
separated  from  Judaea  by  the  hated  territory  of  Samaria.  But 
at  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  the  influx  of  Galileans  to  Jerusalem 
was  exceedingly  great.  The  Tetrarch,  Herod  Antipas,  could 
not  himself,  without  giving  offence,  avoid  complying  with  this 
ceremony ; — and  this  prince,  attended  by  his  court  and  guards, 
would  probably  head  the  great  caravan  of  his  subjects,  which 
passed  through  Samaria,  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession,  to 
Jerusalem.  It  would  be  necessary  that  the  greater  part  should 
carry  their  provisions  with  them ;  so  that  with  the  long  train  of 
horsemen,  footmen,  carriages,  and  beasts  of  burden,  the  journey 
of  the  Galileans  to  attend  the  Passover,  would  probably  have 
formed  a  procession  not  less  large,  and  much  more  brilliant,  than 
that  which  yearly  quits  Cairo  and  Damascus  to  perform  the  Haj 
journey  to  Mecca.  Some  smaller  parties  might  separate  them- 
selves from  the  great  cavalcade,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case, 
in  after  years,  with  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  but  the  multitude, 
even  of  the  poorer  classes,  would  join  it  for  the  sake  of  safety, 
and  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  solitary  passage  through  the  inimical 
Samaria. 

name  from  the  obsolete  root  ros  (of  the  same  meaning  as  the  Arabic  root  Lj 
eminwU,  elatus  est).    From  this  root  is  formed  the  Hebrew  ^  locus  altus,  the 

proper  name  of  a  mountain  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  Nob,  therefore,  signifies  pro* 
perly  "  a  high  jplctce,"  and  it  was  called  the  Sigh  place  of  Qiheon  the  adjoining 
city.  It  derives  its  modem  name  Nehi  Samwil  from  the  Prophet  Samuel,  in 
consequence  probably  of  a  tradition  that  the  sanctuary  was  removed  by  him  to 
this  place.  Gibeon  was  one  of  the  cities  which  were  allotted  by  Joshua  to  the 
priests ;  but  as  this  city  belonged  to  the  Hivite  slaves  of  the  sanctuary  (see 
Jowm.  Sac.  Lit,  No.  XX.,  p.  276),  the  priests  seem  to  have  formed  a  little  city  on 
the  high-place,  which  received  the  name  of  Nob,  from  the  mountain  on  which  it 
stood.  Here  the  high -priest  Ahimelech  incurred  the  vengeance  of  Saul ;  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  put  to  death  with  all  the  priests  of  the  city.  1  Sam. 
xxi.  xxii.  The  sanctuary  remained  on  the  High-place  of  Gibeon,  till  the  reign 
of  Solomon.  2  Chron.  i.  3.  The  situation  of  Nebi  Samwil  exactly  agrees  with 
the  mention  made  of  Noh,  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  x.  32.  The  prophet  is  de- 
scribing the  march  of  the  Assyrian  army  through  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  They 
pass  by  Bamah  and  Gibeal  of  Saul :  and  arrive  at  Nob.  "As  yet  shall  he  remain 
at  Nob  that  day  :  he  shall  shake  his  hand  against  the  mount  of  the  daughter 
of  Zion,  the  hfil  of  Jerusalem."  NeU  Samtoil  is  exactly  the  spot,  from  which 
the  Assyrian  king  may  be  supposed  to  have  shaken  his  hind  against  Jerusalem. 
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We  are  informed  that  Joseph  went  up  to  Jerusalem  every 
year  at  the  feast  of  the  Passover ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
this  was  the  only  one  of  the  three  great  feasts  which  he  attended. 
On  these  occasions  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  pro- 
bably most  frequently  by  the  infant  Jesus.  When  the  Messiah 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  they  went  up  as  usual  to  attend  the 
Passover,  accompanied  by  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance, 
forming  a  portion  probably  of  the  great  procession.  The  sacri- 
fices were  duly  offered,  the  rites  completed,  the  days  of  the 
festival  concluded ;  and  Joseph  and  his  wife  quitted  Jerusalem, 
and  proceeded  a  day's  journey  on  their  return  to  Galilee.  The 
infant  Jesus  was  not  with  them,  but  they  felt  no  uneasiness  on 
this  account,  supposing  him  to  be  among  their  kinsfolk  and 
acquaintance  in  some  distant  part  of  the  long  cavalcade. 

When  the  caravan  rested  at  evening,  they  sought  for  the 
child,  but  not  finding  him  anywhere,  they  returned  the  same 
night,  or  the  following  morning,  to  Jerusalem,  in  great  anxiety 
for  their  loss.  Three  days  they  diligently  sought  for  him 
in  every  part  of  the  city  without  success.  At  length  they  dis- 
covered him  in  the  temple,  in  what  was  termed  the  Court  of 
Israel.  Here  the  doctors  of  the  traditional  law  were  accustomed 
to  frequent,  and  here  they  might  be  seen  seated  on  the  benches 
which  surrounded  the  side  next  the  wall  of  the  portico  of 
the  court.  Here  they  passed  the  day  in  disputations,  delivering 
their  oracles,  and  citing  in  support  of  their  opinions  the  authority 
of  those  arch -im  posters,  the  doctors  of  a  former  age, — the  vene- 
rated fathers  of  the  traditions.  It  may  easily  be  supposed  how 
great  was  the  reverence  with  which  they  were  listened  to  by  such  of 
the  Jews  as  belonged  to  the  great  schismatic  sect  of  the  Pharisees. 

Among  these  doctors  the  child  Jesus  was  found  seated,  listen- 
ing eagerly  to  their  explanations  of  the  law,  and  asking  them 
questions  far  above  the  capacity  of  a  child;  and  which,  being 
grounded  on  a  purer  spirit  than  that  of  the  traditions,  possibly 
puzzled  the  gravest  of  the  rabbins,  as  a  brilliant  light  shining  in 
the  midst  of  dense  darkness  sometimes  only  renders  the  darkness 
more  perplexing. 

A  crowd  was  gathered  round,  more  astonished  at  the  wisdom 
and  sagacity  of  the  child  than  at  the  learning  of  the  traditional 
doctors.  When  Joseph  and  Mary  beheld  the  manner  in  which 
their  child  was  employed,  they  were  (as  St.  Luke  informs  us), 
^'amazed;"  from  which  we  may  infer  that  they  had  themselves 
no  share  in  the  inculcation  of  that  extraordinary  knowledge 
beyond  his  years,  which  the  child  exhibited.  Mary  was  the  first 
to  address  him,  and  the  mildness  of  her  expostulation,  under 
pircumstances   which   might    apparently  have    justified    som^ 
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anger^  marks  the  gracious  temper  and  disposition  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  favoured  of  the  daughters  of  Adana.  "  Son/' 
said  the  matron  of  Israel,  "  why  hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us  ? 
Behold !  thy  father  and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing/' 

Now  (for  the  first  time  probably),  Jesus  repudiated  the  right 
of  Joseph  to  the  title  of  his  father.  "  How  is  this  that  ye  have 
sought  me?''  said  the  divine  child.  ^^Know  ye  not  that  I  must 
be  about  my  Father's  business?" 

The  quiet  infancy  of  Jesus  had  passed  with  so  little  remark 
from  Joseph  and  Mary  of  anything  evidencioga  superior  capacity 
to  the  ordinary  children  of  his  age,  and  so  accustomed  werie 
they  to  hear  and  see  him  style  and  treat  Joseph  as  his  father, 
that  his  divine  origin,  and  the  higher  destinies  which  awaited 
him,  though  sufficiently  treasured  in  their  more  reflective 
memories,  had  vanished  from  their  immediate  recollection ; — so 
that  St.  Luke  informs  us,  '^They  understood  not  the  saying 
which  he  spake  unto  them."  To  Joseph  his  own  sons  and 
daughters  naturally  appeared  to  have  a  nearer  interest  than  his 
child  by  adoption :  we  are  told  oi  no  especial  notice  which  he  took 
of  the  early  promise  of  the  Saviour;  but  St.  Luke  informs  us 
that  Mary  his  mother,  '^  kept  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart." 

V.  He  returned  with  them  to  Nazareth ;  and  in  all  respects 
continued  to  pay  them  the  duteous  attention  of  a  son.  The 
language  used  by  the  Nazarenes  (Mark  vi.  3)  informs  us  that 
he  was  taught  by  Joseph  the  mechanical  art  of  a  carpenter,  and 
that  he  actively  assisted  his  step-father  in  his  occupation.  An 
admirable  lesson  this  to  those  worldly  minds,  which  paying  a 
sort  of  idolatrous  veneration  to  the  petty  trivialities  of  human 
rank  and  dignities,  forget  how  insignificant  these  atomic  consi- 
derations are  in  the  scale  of  eternity,  and  how  contemptible 
they  must  appear  to  those  intelligences  which  guide  at  will  the 
countless  worlds  of  the  illimitable  universe. 

From  this  time  forward,  we  are  told  that  Jesus  increased  in 
wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  even  among  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Naza- 
reth, the  ^^  son  of  Joseph  the  carpenter,"  as  they  called  him, 
acquired  an  early  reputation,  and  that  they  all  looked  up  to 
him  as  of  extraordinary  promise.  But,  while  they  admitted 
his  admirable  character,  and  regarded  him  with  respect,  they 
were  the  last  persons  who  ever  dreamt  of  his  assuming  the  rank 
of  a  prophet.  They  were  too  familiar  with  his  person,  and 
humble  occupation,  to  discern  anything  superhuman  in  his  qua- 
lities. At  present  they  were  well-disposed  to  him.  How  that 
good  disposition  became  changed  to  bitter  enmity,  appears  in 
the  sequel  of  the  Evangelic  History. 
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In  process  of  time  the  venerable  Joseph  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers.  We  may  suppose  this  to  have  happened  a  little  before 
Jesus  assumed  the  character  of  a  prophet ;  and  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  he  delayed  the  commencement  of  the  active  performance 
of  his  mission  till  the  death  of  Joseph ;  as^  from  that  time^  it 
would  be  necessary  that  he  should  proclaim  himself  the  son  of  a 
Divine  Father.  After  Joseph's  deaths  Jesus  became  the  head  of 
the  family.  His  mother  Mary^  and  even  his  brothers  and 
sisters/ appear  to  have  followed  him  in  his  subsequent  changes 
of  residence.  Such  was  the  state  of  Jesus  and  his  family^ 
when  John  commenced  his  baptism  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan. 

H.  C. 


*«*  The  reader  should  compare  the  above  with  the  first  article  of  this  volume. 
The  writers  are  entirely  unknown  to  each  other,  and  their  differing  opinions  are 
interesting. — Ed. 
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*4,*  The  Editor  begs  the  reader  will  bear  in  miod  that  he  does  not  hold  himself 

responsible  for  the  opinions  of  his  Correspondents. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  PERSIA;  THE  LAW  OF  THE  MEDES  AND 

PERSIANS;  AND  THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  THE 

JEWISH  WRITER  DEMETRIUS. 

(second  letter). 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.'' 

Sir, — In  my  first  letter  on  the  subject  of  your  correspondent's  remarks 
on  scriptural  chronology  in  the  October  number  of  this  Journal,  I  noticed 
his  erroneous  identification  of  Daniel's"  prince  (Sar)  of  the  kingdom  of 
Persia  with  Darius  Hystaspes,  who  most  probably  was  not  eighteen  years 
of  age  in  the  third  year  of  the  feign  of  Cyrus  over  Babylon,  when  your 
correspondent  supposes  him  to  have  possessed  very  great  power  and 
influence  in  the  administration  of  the  Persian  government. 

I  now  wish,  in  this  second  letter,  to  offer  a  few  additional  remarks 
on  the  supposed  historical  value  of  the  Cyropadia,  which  appears  to  be 
estimated  too  highly  both  by  your  correspondent  and  Mr.  Savile.  The 
former  however  has  declared  his  perfect  agreement  with  me  in  regarding 
•*  Xenophon's  account  of  the  death  of  Cyrus  as  manifestly  a  fiction." 
He  does  not,  indeed,  furnish  us  with  the  grounds  of  his  belief,  but  leaves 
us  to  conjecture  whether  he  has  been  led  to  think  so  from  the  testimony 
of  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Cicero,  or  from  that  of  the  Persian  poet  Ferdusi, 
who,  as  your  correspondent  informs  us,  "  relates  that  Cyrus*  resigned 
his  kingdom  to  Lohorasp,  and  went  into  religious  retirement  before  his 
death ;  so  that,  in  this  view,  he  may  have  survived  his  representative 
upon  the  throne ;  especially  as  Lucian  affirms,  upon  the  authority  of  an 
inscription  in  Persia,  that  Cyrus  lived  to  a  great  age  (a  hundred  years), 
and  died  of  grief  on  hearing  of  the  atrocities  of  his  son  Cambyses." 
We  shall  not  be  disposed  to  esteem  very  highly  the  authority  of  Lucian, 
his  Persian  inscription,  and  Ferdusi,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  they 
directly  contradict  not  only  the  Cj/ropcedia,  but  Herodotus  and  Ctesias 
also.  Is  then  your  correspondent  led  by  the  statements  of  Herodotus 
or  Ctesias,  of  Lucian  or  Ferdusi,*'  to  reject,  as  manifest  fiction,  the 
account  which  Xenophon  has  given  us  of  the  death  of  the  great  Cyrus  ? 

«  Dan.  X.  13. 

*  J.  8,  i.,  October,  1860,  p.  179- 

"  According  to  some  native  Mohammedan  Persian  writers,  the  end  of  Kai-Khosru 
or  Cyrus  (as  certainly,  according  to  Sir  William  Jones,  to  be  identified  with  the  great 
Cyrus  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  as  Lewis  XIV.  \vith  Louis  Quartorze),  was  not  very 
dissimilar  to  the  old  Latin  tradition  of  the  death  of  Romulus,  and  probably  equally 
true.    In  a  popular  abridgment  of  ancient  Persian  history  we  read,  "Ferdusi  and 
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As  to  what  Lucian  has  written,  it  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  give 
lis  a  very  high  idea  of  the  value  of  supposed  ancient  oriental  inscriptions, 
whether  Persian,  Babylonian,  or  Assyrian.  I  am  not,  of  course,  here 
speaking  of  the  recently  discovered  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  we 
may  safely  believe  to  be  genuine  relics  of  remote  antiquity,  though  there 
may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  how  far  modern  scholarship  and  research 
may  have  satisfactorily  succeeded  in  explaining  their  contents.  These 
stand  upon  a  very  different  foundation  from  any  supposed  eastern  in- 
scriptions which  may  possibly  have  been  current,  through  popular  report, 
in  the  days  of  Abydenus,  the  Jewish  Demetrius,  and  of  Alexander  Poly- 
histor,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Lucian,  who  may  perhaps  have  yielded  too 
much  credit  to  such  hearsay  and  untrustworthy  sources  of  information. 
Josephus  avoided  falling  into  this  kind  of  error,  by  wisely  taking  care 
not  to  deviate  too  widely  from  Herodotus,  resembling  in  this  respect, 
whether  intentionally  or  not,  the  celebrated  Latin  historian,  Trogus 
Fompeius,  who  flourished  nearly  a  century  before  him. 

Not  a  little  of  the  information  which  Xenophon  gathered  from 
popular  report  in  the  camp  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  may  have  been  about 
as  authentic  as  that  which  Lucian  learned  from  the  Persian  inscription. 
And  with  regard  to  what  this  writer  has  related  of  the  advanced  age  of 
Cyrus,  and  of  his  death  having  been  hastened  by  the  atrocious  mis- 
conduct of  his  son,  should  it  appear  strange  to  us  that  many  years  must 
have  elapsed  after  their  perpetration,  before  the  tidings  of  the  atrocities 
of  his  son  reached  the  ears  of  the  aged  centenarian,  we  may  believe  that 
the  royal  recluse  succeeded  in  concealing  himself  in  some  very  secluded 
retreat,  while  we  are  sure  that  roads  were  not  so  good,  nor  the  means 
of  communication  so  expeditious  in  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  as  they 
are  at  this  day  in  many  European  countries. 

Not  only  does  your  correspondent  agree  with  me  in  regarding  Xeno- 
phon's  account  of  the  death  of  Cyrus  as  manifestly  fictitious,  but  he 
has  also  expressed  himself  elsewhere  with  equal  explicitness  concerning 
events  that  are  not  only  ignored,  but  virtually  denied,  in  the  CyroptBdia^ 
and  which  that  philosophical  romance  may  be  regarded  as  assuming  to 
have  never  occurred  at  all :— "I  cannot,"  he  writes,  "concur  with  Mr. 
Savile  in  affirming  that  Astyages  was  not  overthrown  by  Cyrus.  Hero- 
dotus and  Ctesias  both  agree  on  this  point ;  and  Xenophon  likewise  (in 
the  Anabasis)  has  approximately  fixed  the  very  date  of  the  event.  We 
cannot  set  aside  these  three  conjoint  testimonies  to  the  fact  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  Medes  by  the  Persians."  Your  correspondent  thus  admits 
that,  in  the  first  portion  of  the  Cyropisdia,  previous  to  the  death  of 

Mirkhond  say,  that  Kai-Khosru  proceeded  to  some  spot  which  he  had  selected  for 
retirement,  where  he  suddenly  disappeared,  and  his  train,  among  whom  were  some  of 
the  most  renowned  warriors  of  Persia,  perished  in  a  dreadful  tempest.  This  would 
seem  to  confirm  the  account  of  Herodotus ;  for  oriental  writers  frequently  use  storms 
to  typify  any  great  or  wide-spreading  calamity,  such  as  an  invasion  of  barharians,  or 
the  destruction  of  an  army," — alluding  to  what  Herodotus  says  of  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  and  the  defeat  of  his  army  by  the  Massagetse.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe  how  very  widely  the  narrative  of  these  two  comparatively  modern  Persian 
writers  differs  from  that  of  Lucian's  supposed  ancient  Persian  inscription. 
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Astyages,  there  is  much  that  is  manifestly  fictitious,  and  that  the  con- 
cluding part,  containing  an  account  of  the  death  of  Gyrus,  is  manifestly 
a  fiction.  Yet  the  fiction,  in  either  case,  is  not  such  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  that  great  master  of  historical  romance  would  have  approved,  viz., 
an  imaginative  addition  or  emhellishment,  which  the  author  carefully 
endeavours,  as  far  as  may  he  in  his  power,  to  render  neither  glaringly 
inconsistent  with  historical  facts,  nor  directly  at  variance  with  the  times 
in  which  the  hero  lived.  Much  of  what  is  related  in  the  Cyropcedia 
concerning  Astyages  and  Cyrus,  previous  to  the  decease  of  the  former, 
as  well  as  the  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  latter,  may  be  safely  looked 
upon  as  grossly  contradicting  the  facts  of  history,  and  as  very  incon- 
sistent with  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  these  two  personages 
flourished— even  though  all  may  have  been  in  such  close  accordance 
with  certain  popular  legendary  traditions  in  the  camp  of  the  younger 
Cyrus,  that  Xenophon  could  truthfully  assert  that  he  has  recorded  only 
'*that  which  had  been  related  to  him  by  the  Persians  themselves."  Here, 
then,  is  no  slight  ground  for  suspecting  that  Xenophon,  while  in  the 
main  faithfully  following  popular  camp  legends,  has  as  flagrantly  departed 
from  historical  accuracy  in  what  he  has  recorded  of  Cyaxares,  as  in 
what  he  has  told  us  of  Astyages  and  Cyrus.  Will  not  Mr.  Savile  con- 
cede that  some  portion  of  the  professed  history  of  this  Cyaxares  may, 
not  improbably  (we  shall  presently  cite  a  confirmatory  extract  from 
Rollin),  be  as  contradictory  to  historical  truth,  as  is  unquestionably, 
much  of  the  fictitious  account  given  in  the  Ci/ropadia,  of  Astyages  and 
Cyrus  ?  This  would  seem  to  be  more  than  probable,  at  least  so  far  as 
this  Cyaxares  is  represented  as  inheriting  an  independent  Median  throne, 
with  Median  supremacy  to  a  certain  extent,  even  over  Cyrus  and  the 
Persians,  and  wielding  for  several  years  a  sovereign  and  independent 
sceptre,  which  we  are  to  suppose,  descended  to  him  without  a  single 
instance  of  even  temporary  forfeiture  from  the  days  of  his  ancestors 
Deioces  and  Phraortes.  Indeed,  the  more  we  reflect  on  the  subject,  the 
less  probable  does  the  supposition  appear,  that  the  brave,  enterprizing, 
warlike  and  ambitious  semi-barbarian  Cyrus  should, — compelled  by  no 
superior  power,  and  without  any  conceivable  adequate  motive — after  the 
conquest  of  the  Medes,  Media  and  Ecbatana,  and  the  deposition  and 
exile  of  their  king  Astyages,  have  voluntarily  descended  from  the  lofty 
elevation  which  he  haa  earnestly  coveted  and  recently  won  by  his  sword. 
Who  can  easily  bring  himself  to  believe,  not  only  without  the  shadow  of 
sound  historical  evidence,  but  against  fair  and  candid  inferences  from 
the  statements  of  ancient  historians,  that  the  semi-barbarian  conqueror, 
flushed  with  success,  should  have  relented  and  recalled  the  vanquished, 
dethroned  and  virtually  exiled  Astyages  from  his  subordinate  provincial 
government  on  the  borders  of  Hyrcauia  (whither,  according  to  Ctesias, 
who  is  at  least  as  good  an  authority  on  this  point  as  Xenophon,  the 
deposed  monarch  had  been  sent  by  his  Persian  conqueror),  and  replaced 
him  on  the  Median  throne  in  the  full  possession  of  his  former  sovereignty 
and  power  ?  Nay,  we  are  to  believe  in  addition  to  all  this,  that  Cyrus, 
with  a  self-denial  so  rare  that  we  should  not  have  expected  it  from  a 
refined  Greek  philosopher,  much  less  from  a  fierce  and  aspiring  Persian 
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warrior  in  the  days  of  Persian  barbarism,  retired  of  his  own  accord  from 
the  rojal  and  stately  palace  of  Ecbatana,  to  some  comparatively  rude 
and  uninviting  residence  in  the  yet  wild  region  of  Persia. 

The  only  plausible  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  such  a  scarcely 
credible  step  as  the  abdication  of  the  recently  won  Median  throne  by 
Cyrus,  is  perhaps  that  it  was  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  Amytis, 
the  daughter  of  Astyages,  whom  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  married  after 
the  conquest  of  Media.  If  the  successful  exertion  of  this  supposed 
conjugal  influence  could  be  accepted  as  fact  (and  we  fear  that  it  is  much 
too  unlikely  for  such  acceptance),  as  such  an  abdication  can  hardly  be 
thought  to  have  originated  with  Cyrus,  we  must  imagine  that  he  sur- 
rendered his  own  judgment  and  inclination,  to  the  tears,  arguments, 
and  importunate  entreaties  of  his  wife.  This  supposition  would  imply 
that  Amytis  was  so  deeply  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  filial  duty  and  de- 
votedness,  as  to  be  willing  to  quit  the  luxury  and  splendour  of  the 
Median  capital,  and,  turning  her  back  on  Ecbatana,  accompany  Cyrus 
to  his  rough  and  uncivilized  Persian  home,  provided  her  father  were 
recalled  from  the  borders  of  Hyrcania  and  replaced  upon  an  independent 
Median  throne.  Patriotism  may  be  supposed,  if  we  will,  to  have  been 
combined  with  a  sense  of  filial  duty  in  the  heart  of  the  fair  pleader.  At 
all  events,  there  is  much  less  difficulty  (though  there  is  some  difBculty 
even  here)  in  imagining  that  Amytis  may  have  proposed  such  a  plan, 
than  in  believing  that  Cyrus  could  bring  himself  to  adopt  it. 

Improbable,  however,  as  is  all  this,  it  is  even  yet  more  improbable 
that  Cyrus  should  afterwards  have  been  himself  willing  (or  that  Amytis, 
if  she  survived  her  father,  should  have  wished  her  royal  husband  to  be 
so)  to  have  acted  for  some  years  in  the  subordinate  capacity  of  com- 
mander of  the  Median  forces  to  the  son  of  the  defeated,  deposed,  and 
restored  Astyages,  overthrowing  the  enemies  and  enlarging  the  territories 
of  the  supposed  independent  Median  sovereign,  Cyaxares  II.,  who  was 
indebted  for  his  very  Median  sceptre  and  crown  (if  he  ever  really  pos- 
sessed them  in  independent  sovereignty)  to  the  rare  self-denying  favour 
and  bounty  of  his  illustrious  Persian  subordinate.  Such  patient  defer- 
ence and  subordination  to  a  weak,  jealous  and  capricious  king  in  the 
most  popular,  ambitious,  enterprising  and  successful  warrior  and  con- 
queror of  his  day,  would  be  indeed  an  instance  of  marvellous  self-sub- 
jugation, which  Socrates  himself  might  have  contemplated  with  interest, 
and  which  was  well-suited  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  a  political 
romance,  composed  from  popular  Persian  traditions  by  one  who  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  leading  facts  in  the  history  of  Cyrus  with  which  those 
traditions  were  at  variance,  and  who  had  been  an  attached  disciple  of 
Socrates. 

Unfortunately,  the  only  authority  for  the  supposed  independent 
Median  sovereignty  of  this  Cyaxares  II.  is  the  philosophical  romance 
of  Xenophon,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  authority  is  but  of  little 
historical  value,  unless  in  subordination  to  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  in 
which  character  it  may  be  of  some  slight  service.  There  appears,  then, 
to  be  scarcely  the  shadow  of  reasonable  evidence  in  favour  of  the  notion 
that  the  supposed  independent  Median  sovereign,  *'  Cyaxares  II.,  sue- 
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ceeded  to  the  throne  of  Astyages,'*  because  there  is  scarcely  the  sem- 
blance of  a  reason  for  thinking  that  Cyrus  ever  restored  to  Astyages  the 
throne  of  which  the  latter^  after  his  utter  defeat  and  prostration  by  the 
arms  of  Persia,  had  been  deprived  by  his  Persian  conqueror.  It  is  not 
enough  merely  to  make  a  vague  assertion,  "  that  no  one  ventures  to 
deny  that  Cyaxares  II.  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Astyages  "  (/.  8.  L., 
October,  1860,  p.  180),  for  how  could  Cyaxares  succeed  to  a  throne 
which  his  father  Astyages  had  not  to  bequeath  to  him  ? 

And  here  I  would  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  Mr.  Savile,  and 
your  correspondent  to  a  passage  in  BoUin,  which  may  be  regarded  as  in 
some  measure  confirmatory  of  the  scepticism  of  Cicero  and  Niebuhr,'' 
with  regard  to  the  historical  correctness  of  the  Ct/ropadia,  and  of  the 
idea  that  this  work  is  a  romance  and  not  a  history' 

"  Cyaxares,'*  says  this  French  writer,  "  having  no  male  issue,  and 
but  one  daughter,  offered  her  in  marriage  to  Cyrus,  with  an  assurance 
of  the  kingdom  of  Media  for  her  portion.  .  .  .  Xenophon  places  this 
marriage  c^ter  the  taking  of  Babylon.  But  as  Cyrus  was  at  that  time 
above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  the  princess  not  much  less,  and  as  it  is 
improbable  that  either  of  them  should  wait  till  that  age  before  they 
thought  of  matrimony,  I  thought  proper  to  give  this  /act  a  more  early 
date.  Besides,  at  that  rate,  Cambyses,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus, 
would  have  been  but  seven  years  old,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  and 
but  /our teen  or  fifteen  when  he  died,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  expeditions  he  made  into  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  nor  with  the  rest  of 
his  history.  Perhaps  Xenophon  might  date  the  taking  of  Babylon 
much  earlier  than  we  do;  but  I  follow  the  chronology  of  Archbishop 
Usher.  I  have  also  left  out  what  is  related  in  the  Cyropcedia  (1.  viii.), 
that  from  the  time  Cyrus  was  at  the  court  of  his  grandfather  Astyages, 


'  Mr.  Savile  has  quoted  a  passage  from  Dr.  Hales,  where  the  latter  speaks  of 
<*  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  as  the  unintentional  vouchers  of  the  veracity  of  Holy  Writ, 
and  of  that  admirable  philosophical  historian "  Xenophon  (/.  8.  L.,  Jan.,  1858,  p. 
415).  To  call  the  author  of  the  Cj/ropadia  a  truthful  and  accurate  philosophical 
historian,  seems  to  be  a  flat  contradiction  of  Cicero's  well  known  testimony' in  a  letter 
to  his  brother  Quintus-Cyrus  ille  a  Xenophonite,  non  ad  Jidem  historuB  scriptui^  sed 
ad  effigiem  justi  imperii.''  The  Latin  abbreviator  of  Trogus,  Justin,  by  following 
Herodotus,  shews  that  both  himself  and  hi?  guide  took  a  view  similar  to  that  of 
Cicero.  Niebuhr  goes  far  beyond  Cicero.  "  No  rational  man,"  he  writes,  '*  in  our 
days,  can  look  upon  Xenophon's  History  of  Cyrus,  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a 
romance.  It  was  not  Xenophon's  intention  to  deceive,  he  did  not  at  all  intend  to 
write  a  history,  or  to  give  it  out  as  a  history ;  but  it  is  clear  as  daylight  that  his  object 
was  to  write  a  political  novel  in  the  form  of  a  history  of  a  king.''  Lord  Macaulay, 
leaving  undecided  the  disputed  question,  whether  we  are  to  look  upon  the  work  as  a 
history  or  romance,  merely  says,  "  The  life  of  Cyrus  by  Xenophon,  whether  we  look 
upon  it  as  a  history  or  a  romance,  seems  to  us  a  very  wretched  performance"  (Miscel- 
laneous Writings,  vol.  i.,  p.  247).  We  can  by  no  means  approve  M.  Rollin's  remark : 
— "  As  to  what  Cicero  says  in  his  first  letter  to  his  brother  Quintus,  that '  Xenopbon's 
design  in  writing  the  history  of  Cyrus,  was  not  so  much  to  follow  truth  as  to  give  a 
model  of  just  government,' — this  ought  not  to  lessen  the  authority  of  that  judicious 
historian,  or  make  us  give  less  credit  to  what  he  relates."  I  cannot  just  now  refer  to 
the  passage,  but  unless  my  memory  be  at  fault.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  decidedly  rejects  the 
Cyropadia  as  a  work  of  any  historical  authority. 
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the  young  princess  had  said  she  would  have  do  other  hushaod  than 
Cyrus.     Her  father  Cyaxares  was  then  hut  thirteen  years  old." 

Xenophon,  having  been  told  these  things  in  the  camp  of  Cyrus,  and 
finding  them  far  more  suited  to  the  purposes  of  his  philosophical 
romance  than  all  that  which  he  had  previously  learned  from  the  pages 
of  Herodotus,  may  have  inserted  them  in  the  Cyropadia  without  deem- 
ing it  necessary  to  trouble  himself  with  the  subject  of  chronological 
accuracy,  or  inquiring  whether  these  camp  legends  did  not  make 
Cambyses  much  younger  than  the  truth  of  history  warranted,  or  the 
death  of  his  father  Cyrus.  And  he  would  perhaps  be  equally  indif- 
ferent as  to  the  point  of  historical  correctness,  whether  Cyrus  married 
the  daughter  of  Cyaxares  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  or,  whether  he 
espoused,  some  twenty  years  earlier,  Amytis,^  the  daughter  of  Astyages, 
shortly  after  her  father's  overthrow  by  the  Persians ;  in  which  latter 
case,  Cambyses  would  be  little  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age,  at 
the  decease  of  Cyrus,  a  supposition  not  inconsistent  with  what  we  read 
in  Herodotus. 

According  to  M.  Rollins'  conjecture,  who  regards  the  Cyropadia  as 
a  trustworthy  historical  performance,  to  save  Xenophon's  credit  as  an 
historian,  we  must  think  that  he  may  possibly  have  dated  the  conquest 
of  Babylon  by  Cyrus  much  earlier  than  Archbishop  Usher,  who  believes 
this  event  to  have  occurred  cir.  b.c.  538.  Now  as  Cyrus  died  cir.  B.C. 
530,  and  his  son  and  successor  Cambyses  cannot  be  supposed  less  than 
twenty  years  old  at  his  father's  death,  we  cannot  think  that  Xenophon 
assigned  a  later  date  than  cir.  b.c.  552  to  the  capture  of  Babylon  by 
the  Persians.  On  this  view,  if  we  admit  what  is  almost  universally 
allowed,  that  the  sole  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  after  the  death  of  his 
father  extended  to  about  forty-three  years,  we  shall  have  the  chronology 
of  Xenophon  apparently  much  at  variance  with  that  of  the  Jewish 
writer  Demetrius,  who,  we  are  told,  held  that  the  commencement  of 
Nebuchadnezzar^ s  sole  reign  is  to  be  dated  cir.  b.c.  578.  It  would  thus 
follow  that  only  twenty- six  years  intervened  between  Demetrius's  first 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  sole  reign,  and  Xenophon's  supposed  date 
(cir.  B.C.  552)  of  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Chaldean  dynasty.  This 
would  be  even  far  more  objectionable  than  the  very  objectionable  notion 
that  onli/  forty  years  elapsed  between  the  Jewish  writer's  first  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  sole  reign  in  578,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Chaldean 
dynasty  in  B.C.  538. 

Again,  RoUin,  in  comparing  Herodotus  with  Xenophon,  with  regard 

'  While  Herodotus  speaks  of  Cyrus  as  the  grandson  of  Astyages,  Ctesias  appears 
to  describe  the  Persian  conqueror  as  not  at  all  related  to  the  Median  king.  At  first 
sight,  it  might  seem  that  if  Cyrus  really  married  Amytis,  a  daughter  of  Astyages, 
Ctesias  must  be  right  and  Herodotus  \vrong.  Amytis  and  Mandane,  however,  may 
have  been  the  daughters  of  Astyages  by  different  mothers ;  and  the  former  so  many 
years  younger  than  Mandane,  as  not  to  have  been  much  older  than  Cyrus,  who  may 
never  have  seen  Amytis  until  his  successful  invasion  of  Media.  These  considerations 
might  induce  the  Medes  to  tolerate,  without  serious  disapproval,  as  a  measure  of  poli- 
tical expediency,  the  marriage  of  Cyrus  with  one  who  was  only  the  half-sister  of  his 
mother ;  and  thus  it  may  be  at  least  possible,  if  not  wholly  to  reconcile  these  two 
historians,  yet  to  lessen  the  difference  between  them. 
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to  the  point  of  historical  accuracy,  says,  *'  But  what  decides  this  point 
unanswerably  in  favour  of  Xenophon,  is  the  conformity  we  find  between 
him  and  the  Holy  Scripture."  This  French  writer  of  course  identifies 
Cyaxares  II.  with  Darius  the  Mede.  How,  then,  does  he  get  over  the 
serious  difficulty  caused  by  the  almost  certain  inference  from  the  nar- 
rative of  Daniel,  that  the  Median  Darius,  on  taking  the  Chaldean  king- 
dom after  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  fixed  his  royal  residence  at  Babylon, 
where  he  continued  to  hold  his  court,  and  exercise  the  regal  power  t 
By  a  gratuitous  and  somewhat  bold  assumption.  Having  stated  from 
Xenophon,  that  Cyrus  "  on  his  way  from  Babylon  to  Persia,  visited  his 
uncle  Cyaxares,  telling  him  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  find  a 
noble  palace  at  Babylon  already  prepared  for  his  reception,  whenever  he 
would  please  to  go  thither,"  M.  Rollin  proceeds  to  add,  chiefly  from 
his  own  imagination,  **  It  appears  that  Cyrus,  when  he  returned  from 
Persia,  carried  Cyaxares  witn  him  from  Babylon.  When  they  arrived 
there,  they  concerted  together  a  scheme  of  government  for  the  whole 
empire.  They  divided  it  into  one  hundred  and  twenty  provinces,** 
Thus  M.  EoUin  gratuitously  assumes  that  what  Daniel  tells  us  was  done 
by  the  Median  Darius,  was  in  reality  the  joint  work  of  Cyrus  and 
Cyaxares  II.  Such  a  style  of  assumption  as  this,  doubtless  makes  the 
task  of  reconciling  the  Cyropuedia  with  the  Book  of  Daniel  much  easier 
than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

Both  Mr.  Savile/  and  your  correspondent  appear  to  be  of  opinion 
that  Xenophon's  account  of  his  Cyaxares  II.,  receives  no  slight  degree 
of  confirmation  from  the  inscriptions  at  Behistun,  in  which  it  is  stated 
by  Darius  Hystaspes,  that  the  unsuccessful  Median  rebel  Phraortes, 
declared  himself  to  be  a  descendant  of  Cyaxares.  They  at  once  take 
for  granted  that  this  was  Xenophon's  Cyaxares  II.  Tet  this  would 
seem  to  be  by  no  means  certain.  For  Xenophon  tells  us  that  his 
Cyaxares  had  no  male  issue,  and  only  one  daughter,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Cyrus.  This  might  rather  incline  us  to  think  that  the  rebel 
Phraortes  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the  great  Cyaxares,  the  father 
of  Astyages.  It  is,  therefore,  very  uncertain  how  far  we  are  justified  in 
regarding  the  Behistun  inscription  as  confirmatory  of  the  Cyroptedia, 

Mr.  Savile  has  said,  that  ''  the  only  possible  way  to  reconcile  the 
difference  between  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  on  this  point  of  history  is, 
to  suppose  that  Astyages  did  leave  a  son,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
the  latter,  and  that  this  son  was  known  to  the  Jews  as  Darius  the 
Mede,  and  to  the  Greeks,  as  Josephus  expresses  it,  by  another  name." 
It  is  not,  indeed  surprising,  that  it  should  be  found  a  difficult  task  to 
reconcile  history  with  romance.  There  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
be  any  insuperable  objection  to  Mr.  Savile's  method  of  reconciling 
Daniel,  Herodotus,  and  Xenophon,  provided  we  do  not  regard  the 
Cyaxares  of  the  latter  as  an  independent  king  of  Media,  and  superior 
(or  even  equal)  in  dignity  to  Cyrus;  and  provided  also  we  allow  that 
the  Median  Darius  (whether  we  do,  or  do  not,  identify  him  with 
Cyaxares),  on  taking  the  kingdom  after  Belshazzar's  death,  fixed  his 


/  J,  8.  L.f  January,  1858,  p.  412. 
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rojal  residence  in  the  city  of  Babylon.  On  these  points  the  political 
romance  must  give  way  to  what  appears  to  be  the  testimony  partly  of 
Daniel,  and  partly  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias. 

I  still  think  that  your  correspondent,  from  not  having  duly  consi- 
dered the  subject,  deals  somewhat  hard  measure  to  such  writers  as 
Mede  and  Archbishop  Usher,  Bishops  Lloyd  and  Newton,  not  to  men- 
tion also  Faber  and  Jahn,  when,  though  he  does  not  exactly  name  them, 
he  virtually  considers  them  as  upholding  "  extreme  nonsense,"  because 
they  adhered  to  the  view  which  identifies  the  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes 
of  Ezra  iv.  6  and  7,  with  the  Cambyses  and  Pseudo-Smerdis  of  Hero- 
dotus. Yet  surely,  if  the  charge  of  having  proceeded  to  something  like 
nonsensical  extremities  on  this  question,  must  be  brought  either  against 
these  learned  writers  or  their  determined  opponent,  it  is  the  latter  who 
must  expect  to  lie  under  the  grave  charge,  unless  he  can  rebut  it  by 
something  stronger  than  mere  assertion. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  altogether  easy  for  the  writers  of  whom  we  are 
speaking  to  come  to  a  conclusion  diiferent  from  that  which  they  ac- 
cepted. For  how  did  they  act  in  other  not  wholly  dissimilar  cases  ? 
Take  an  example.  They  found  in  Herodotus,  that  Cyrus  had  two  sons, 
Cambyses  and  Smerdis,  But  they  also  read  in  the  Cyropadia,  that 
this  same  Cyrus  had  two  sons,  Cambyses  and  Tan€u>xare8,  Believing, 
as  they  could  not  well  help  doing,  that  the  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  (father 
and  elder  son)  of  Herodotus  were  the  same  as  the  Cyrus  and  Cambyses 
of  Xenophon,  they  felt  that  they  could  not  do  otherwise  than  identify 
the  Tanaoxares  of  the  latter,  with  the  Smerdis  of  the  former,  though 
the  names  differ  almost  as  much  from  each  other,  as  does  Ahasuerus 
from  Cambyses,  or  Artaxerxes  from  Gomates  and  Smerdis. 

In  like  manner,  these  learned  writers,  convinced  that  Ezra's  Cyrus 
and  his  Persian  Darius  were  identical  with  the  Cyrus  and  Darius  Hys- 
taspes  of  Herodotus,  when  they  saw  that  each  of  these  historians  (the 
sacred  and  the  secular)  inserts  two,  and  only  two  kings  of  Persia  be- 
tween Cyrus  and  Darius,  they  could  not,  on  any  just  principles  of  his- 
torical criticism,  avoid  the  inference  that  the  two  Persian  kings  Akha- 
shverosh  and  Artaxerxes,  who,  in  Ezra,  succeed  each  other  after  Cyrus, 
and  before  the  Persian  Darius,  are  to  be  identified  with  the  Cambyses 
and  Pseudo-Smerdis  of  Herodotus. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  these  writers  were  not  ignorant,  that 
more  than  one  Persian  king  is  spoken  of  in  ancient  history  as  assuming 
a  different  name,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  from  that  which  they  had 
previously  borne  as  subjects.  Thus  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  whose  ori- 
ginal name  is  said  to  have  been  Ochus,  assumed  the  name  of  Darius 
when  he  became  king  after  the  death  of  the  Magian  usurper.  And  if 
we  were  at  liberty  (though  I  am  very  far  from  saying  that  we  are  so)  to 
suppose  that  a  Median  of  the  blood-royal,  a  son  of  Astyages  if  you  will, 
but  at  the  same  time  one  who  acknowledged  as  his  liege-lord,  the  great 
Cyrus,  the  conqueror  of  Media  and  deposer  of  Astyages,  assumed  the 
regal  name  of  Darius,  when  he  received  the  Chaldean  kingdom  of  Bel- 
shazzar  after  Cyrus  had  overthrown  the  dynasty  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
some  of  our  difficulties  in  reference  to  the  Median  Darius  might  per- 
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haps  be  removed.  Again,  Artaxerxes  (Longimanus)  was  uamed  Cyras 
before  he  ascended  the  Persian  throne;  and  the  traitor^  Bessus  assumed, 
together  with  the  Persian  diadem,  the  regal  designation  of  Artaxerxes. 
Accordingly,  there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  (unless  the  mind  be  pre- 
judiced by  some  previously  formed  theory)  in  believing  that  Cambyses 
and  Pseudo-Smerdis  (Gomates),  when  raised  to  the  royal  dignity,  took 
each  a  high  sounding  regal  name  (the  former  that  of  Akhashverosh, 
and  the  latter  that  of  Artaxerxes),  though  Herodotus  always  speaks  of 
them  as  Cambyses  and  the  magian  Smerdis. 

Again,  carry  out  your  correspondent's  strong  reluctance  to  admit 
identity  of  person  where  names  are  very  different,  and  we  greatly 
increase  the  difficulty  of  the  bringing  the  native  Mohammedan  Persian 
writers  into  agreement  with  what  the  Greek  historians  have  related  of 
ancient  Persia.  On  this  view,  we  should  possibly  feel  some  objection 
to  the  identification  of  Lohorasp  with  Cambyses,  and  even  of  Bahaman 
with  Artaxerxes  (Longimanus).  It  must,  however,  be  conceded  that 
Lohorasp  is  at  least  as  similar  to  Cambyses,  as  Tanaoxares  to  Smerdis. 

The  name  of  the  second  son  of  the  great  Cyrus  appears  to  be  Bardes 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  Mardus  in  ^schylus,  Smerdis  in  Hero- 
dotus, Tanaoxares  in  the  Cyropcedia,  and  Mergis  in  Justin.  Can  k 
have  escaped  Mr.  Savile*s  notice,  how  much  nearer  in  this  matter  do 
the  Smerdis  of  Herodotus  and  the  Mardus  of  ^Eschylus  approach  to 
the  Bardes  of  the  recently  discovered  cuneiform  inscriptions  (undoubtedly 
more  ancient  than  the  times  of  Xeuophon)  than  does  the  Tanaoxares  of 
those  Persians  in  the  camp  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  from  whom  Xeno- 
phon  appears  to  have  received  a  considerable  portion  of  the  materials 
for  his  Cyropcedia?  The  approach  is  still  nearer  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that,  in  some  oriental  dialects,  the  sound  of  the  letter  m  borders  closely 
upon  that  of  the  letter  b. 

Your  correspondent  is  not  always  equally  scrupulous  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  does  not  hesitate  to  identify  Nabopolassar  (the  first  king  of 
that  Babylonian  dynasty  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar  was  the  second) 
"with  the  king  of  Nineveh  who  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Sardanapalus." 
There  are  undoubtedly  certain  points  of  resemblance  between  these  two 
names  of  Sardanapalus  and  Nabopolassar ;  and  if  the  syllable  (sar) 
formed  either  the  first  or  the  last  of  both  names,  there  would  be  greater 
encouragement  to  embrace  your  correspondent's  somewhat  startling  view 
of  identity  of  person — perhaps  even  more  startling  than  the  late  Duke 

s  I  had  remarked  that,  as  Bessus  assumed  the  royal  title  of  Artaxerxes,  why, 
therefore,  may  there  not  have  been  a  Smerdis-Artaxerxes,  as  well  as  a  Bessus- 
Artaxerxes  ?  Your  corre8iK>ndent's  reply  is,  "  For  this  plain  reason  ;  the  real  name  of 
the  Pseudo-Smerdis  was  Gomates,  and  we  know  from  a  contemporary  inscription, 
that  he  usurped  the  title  of  Smerdis  or  Bardes,  brother  of  Cambyses,  not  that  of 
Artaxerxes."  Not  a  few  of  your  correspondent's  "  reasons  "  are  of  the  same  plain 
and  satisfactory  nature.  Dr.  Hales  and  others  consider  Artaxerxes  to  be  rather  a 
titie  of  official  dignity,  than  a  personal  name ;  but  Smerdis  lias  always  been  considered 
as  belonging  to  the'  latter  class.  The  fact  would  appear  to  be,  that  tbe  Magian 
Gomates  usurped  (as  Herodotus  tells  us  he  did)  the  name  of  Smerdis,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  tbe  better  enabled  to  usurp  the  Persian  throne,  and  then  proceed  to  assume 
the  regal  title  of  Artaxerxes  (/.  S.  L.y  Oct.  1860,  p.  176). 
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of  Manchester's  identification  of  the  Persian  king  Cambyses  with 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Yet,  in  order  to  establish  satisfactorily  such  per- 
sonal identity,  we  might,  not  unfairly,  require  besides  the  partial  and 
irregular  resemblance  between  the  two  names — of  which  one,  as  con- 
taining the  name*  of  the  Chaldean  idol  Nebo,  would  seem  especially 
suitable  to  a  Chaldean,  but  not  equally  so  to  an  Assyrian  sovereign — 
strong  additional  reasons,  like  those  which  constrain  us  to  identify 
Tanaoxares  with  Smerdis,  and  the  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes  of  the 
fourth  chapter  of  Ezra,  with  the  younger  Cambyses  and  Pseudo-Smerdis 
of  the  father  of  history.  Perhaps  eren  stronger  reasons,  if  possible, 
should  be  required.  For  in  the  one  case  we  have  only  to  identify  (with 
very  good  grounds  for  so  doing)  two  Medo-Persian  kings  in  sacred, 
with  two  Medo-Persian  kings  in  secular  history.  In  the  other  case,  we 
are  called  to  identify  (on  scarcely  any  admissible  grounds  at  all,  or 
rather  against  all  reasonable  historical  probability)  a  Chaldean  king 
named  Nabopolassar  (very  probably  the  elder  Labynetus  of  Herodotus, 
and  confederate  of  the  first  Cyaxares  in  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh),  who 
is  supposed  to  have  been  reigning  at  Babylon,  when  Saracus  reigned  at 
Nineveh,  from  b.c.  606  to  b.c.  578,  with  Sardanapalus  a  king  of  Nineveh, 
who  was  expelled  from  the  Assyrian  capital  cir.  B.C.  608-6. 

I^now  turn  to  the  chronology  of  Demetrius.  They  who  think  that 
the  first  year  of  the  sole  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  cir.  606-4,  will 
also  think  that  your  correspondent  has  made  an  important  movement 
in  the  right  direction,  and  very  materially  improved  the  blundering 
chronology*  of  Demetrius,  by  making  his  dates  some  fourteen  years 
earlier  than  those  of  this  Jewish  writer.  His  words  are — "  I  conceive 
the  chronology  of  Demetrius  must  be  rectified  in  conformity  with  the 
contents  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  which  records  that 
the  thirtieth  year,  either  of  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  as  Scaliger^'  sup- 
poses, or  of  the  era  of  Scythian  domination,  coincided  with  the  fifth 
year  of  Jechoniah's  captivity  and  with  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  thus  raising  the  first  year  of  that  king's 
reign  from  B.C.  578  to  592,  and  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  from  560  to  b.c* 
574."    Here  we  have  a  frank  avowal  that  Demetrius  has  fallen  into  the 


*  Jahn  thinks  that  Nineveh  tell  b.c.  623.  He  writes: — ''  In  the  year  B.C.  623, 
Nabopolassar  destroyed  the  Assyrian  and  founded  the  Chaldae-Babylonian  empire, 
which  also  is  sometimes  called  the  Assyrian  in  the  Bible,  and  frequently  by  the  Greek 
writers. ...  It  is  said  that  before  this  he  was  the  Assyrian  governor  of  Babylon  under 
Chyniladan  and  Saracus,  and  that,  uniting  with  Astyages  the  son  of  Cyaxares  the 
first  king  of  Media,  he  revolted  and  overthrew  the  Assyrian  empire.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  certain,  as  his  name  is  sufficient  to  prove,  that  he  was  a  Chaldean  J** 

*  Your  correspondent  calls  this  a  **  rectification"  though  in  reality  it  is  rather  a 
refection  of  the  chronology  of  Demetrius. 

J  It  is  unfavourable  to  the  view  of  the  younger  Scaliger,  that,  both  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  secular  epochs  are  distinctly  named.  Thus,  we  have  **  the  nine- 
teenth of  Nebuchadnezzar"  (2  Kings  xxv.  8,  cir.  b.c.  588),  the  "third  of  Cyrus" 
(Dan.  X.  1,  cir.  b.c.  535-4),  "the  second  of  Darius"  (Ezra  iv.  2,  cir.  b.c.  521-0), 
*'the  fifteenth  of  Tiberius  Cesar"  (Luke  iii.  1).  The  late  Duke  of  Manchester 
appears  to  have  thought  that  Ezekiel  (i.  1)  may  have  dated  from  the  preceding 
jubilean  year. 

*  /.  8.  L.y  October,  1860,  p.  175. 
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serious  error  of  dating  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  too  late  by  at  least  fourteen  years.  Further  study  and  reflection 
may  perhaps  convince  your  correspondent  that  he  will  approximate  still 
nearer  to  the  truth  by  withdrawing  to  a  still  greater  distance  from  De- 
metrius, and  raising  even  his  new  date  fourteen  years,  ascending  from 
574  to  cir.  b.c.  588. 

It  would  seem  that  your  correspondent,  who  here  appears  to  speak 
of  the  thirtieth  year  of  Nabopolassar  as  coinciding  with  the  thirteenth 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  his  son,  may  be  of  opinion  that  the  father  and  son 
were  joint  or  associate  kings  of  Babylon  not  less  than  thirteen  years. 
I  doubt  if  this  opinion  have  any  good  foundation  to  rest  upon,  and  think 
that  in  the  present  day  your  correspondent  will  stand  almost  alone  in 
holding  it. 

Your  correspondent  tells  us — **  I  have  altered  many  minor  points 
of  the  (previous)  arrangement,  thereby  considerably  raising  some,  of  the 
leading  dates."  Why  should  not  this  ** raising  of  leading  dates"  be 
extended  yet  further?  Why  not  raise  the  date  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh 
fourteen  years,  as  well  as  that  of  Jerusalem  ?  And  as  he  has  never 
held  the  fall  of  Nineveh  to  be  later  than  cir.  b.c.  580,  why  not  admit 
that  it  could  not  have  occurred  later  than  b.c.  594  ?  He  has  thus 
written  in  J.  S,  L,,  Oct.,  p.  181 — **  Your  correspondent  G.  B.,  who 
upholds  the  common  reckoning,  has  contributed  an  article  'On  the 
Probable  date  of  the  Fall  of  Nineveh,'  and  concludes  that  it  is  certain 
that  the  sack  and  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  metropolis  by  the  Medes 
and  Babylonians  cannot  be  dated  later^  than  cir.  594  B.C.     The  one 

'  If,  as  your  correspondent  now  admits,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple  did  not  occur  later  than  b.c.  574,  then  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin  could  not 
have  happened  later  than  cir.  584  b.c.  Whether  we  accept  this  date  (prohably  too 
late  by  fourteen  years)  or  think,  according  to  the  commonly  received  chronology,  that 
this  Jewish  king  was  carried  captive  cir.  b.c.  598,  most  readers  of  the  scriptural 
history  will  -perhaps  believe  that  Nineveh  had  certainly  fallen  before  Jehoiachin  was 
taken  to  Babylon,  i.  e.,  earlier  than  b.c  584,  according  to  your  correspondent's  view, 
and  earlier  than  598,  according  to  the  common  view.  In  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of 
Jeremiah,  which  was  written  in  the  fourth  of  Jehoiakim,  and  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
sole  reign, — at  least  six  years  before  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin, — we  have  a  pro- 
phetic outline  of  those  Gentile  powers  upon  whom  divine  judgments  were  to  be 
inflicted,  apparently  through  the  instrumentality  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  no  allusion, 
however,  is  made  to  Ninevehj  one  of  the  most  cruel  and  oppressive  enemies  of  the 
people  of  God,  whose  overthrow  had  been  foretold  by  Nahum.  The  most  obvious 
and  reasonable  explanation  of  this  otherwise  unaccountable  silence  is,  that  Nineveh 
had  already  been  conquered  and  cast  down.  The  tbirty-first  of  Ezekiel  is  usually 
dated  cir.  588,  b.c,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  written  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  Cyropoediay  but  it 
contains  no  allusion  to  the  fall  of  Nineveh ;  we  have  a  certain  negative  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  notion  that  Xenophon  and  his  friends  in  the  camp  of  the  younger  Cyrus, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  conquest  of  Nineveh  was  older  than  the  childhood  of  Gyrus. 
We  must  not  here  forget  to  notice  the  eighteenth  verse  of  Jer.  1.,  "  Behold,  I  will 
punish  the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  land,  as  I  have  punished  the  king  of  Assyria" 
The  Assyrian  empire  had,  therefore,  been  overthrown  when  the  fiftieth  chapter  of 
Jeremiah  was  written.  The  almost  universally  received  date  of  this  chapter  is  cir. 
595  B.C.  If  this  date  be  correct,  it  is  a  fair  inference  from  it,  that  Nineveh  had 
fallen  before  b.c  594,  at  least  nine  years  before  the  eclipse  of  585  b.c 
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sole  argument  upon  which  this  conclusion  is  founded,  is  that  Cjrus  died 
in  the  year  b.c.  530.  Will  he  have  the  goodness  **to  prove  this  funda- 
mental point?"  I  here  repeat  what  was  advanced  in  my  last  letter. 
There  is  surely  no  difficulty  in  conceding  that  Herodotus,  an  Asiatic 
Greek,  would  be  easily  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  year  in  which  two 
such  very  important  events  occurred  as  the  death  of  Darius  Hystaspes 
and  the  accession  of  his  son  Xerxes  to  the  Persian  throne.  In  propor- 
tion then  to  his  persuasion  that  thirty-six  years  and  seven  years  (the 
Magian  usurper  not  reigning  more  than  seven  or  eight  months  after  the 
death  of  Cambyses)  severally  represent  the  duration  of  the  reigns  of 
Darius  Hytaspes  and  Cambyses,  would  be  his  conviction  that  he  could 
approximate  very  closely  to  the  year  in  which  Cyrus  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  son.  The  death  of  Darius  and  the  accession  of 
Xerxes  would  be  very  speedily  known  by  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  in 
Egypt,  nor  would  it  be  long  before  the  tidings  reached  the  Greek  re- 
publics in  Europe,  and  the  year|in  which  these  events  occurred  would 
be  well  known  in  the  days  of  Herodotus. 

.  On  your  correspondent's  view,  that  Jerusalem  was  taken  and  the 
temple  burned,  B.C.  574,  it  will  follow  that  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin 
did  not  happen  later  than  cir.  b.c.  585,  and  that  the  removal  of 
Daniel  and  his  friends  to  Babylon  did  not  occur  later  than  cir.  b.c.  590. 
If  then  we  suppose  Daniel  at  that  time  not  to  have  been  less  than  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  would  have  been  born  about  B.C.  606,  and 
consequently  {i.e,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  survived  until  so  late  a 
period)  he  would  have  been  about  one  hundred  and  twelve  years  of  age 
in  B.C.  493,  when,  it  has  been  hastily  supposed  by  some,  the  venerable 
Hebrew  prophet  was  made  by  that  king  one  of  the  three  principal  minis- 
ters of  a  realm  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  provinces.  This 
consideration  amounts  to  little  short  of  a  demonstration  that  the  identi- 
fication of  Daniel's  Median  Darius  with  the  Darius  Hystapes  of  Hero- 
dotus, is  little  better  than  a  chimerical  impossibility. 

Again,  let  any  candid  and  thoughtful  inquirer  carefully  study  the 
scriptural  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  career,  and  the  notices  of  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  affairs  in  the  Medo-Persian  portion  of  the  his- 
tory of  Herodotus,  together  with  the  testimony  of  the  canon,  and  he 
will  find  it  difficult  to  resist  the  conviction  that  Nabopolassar  died,  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  became  sole  king  of  Babylon  earlier  than  the  year  of 
Jechoniah's  captivity,  and  that  the  fall  of  Nineveh  had  occurred  earlier 
than  that  date.  If  so,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  teaches  us  that 
the  war  between  Alyattes  and  Cyaxares  was  brought  to  an  end  before 
the  capture  of  the  Assyrian  metropolis,  the  reconciliation  between  these 
two  sovereigns  (usually  ascribed  to  the  eclipse  of  Thales),  must  have 
happened  earlier  than  597  b.c.  If  then  Mr.  Airy  be  correct  in  think- 
ing that  the  eclipse  popularly  known  as'  that  of  Thales  took  place  in 
B.C.  585,  at  least  twelve  or  thirteen  years  later  than  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  between  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes,  popular  tradition  may  have  erred 
in  connecting  that  treaty  with  the  eclipse  of  Thales,  and  Herodotus 
may  have  been  deceived  in  following  that  tradition. 

In  J,  S.  L.,  October,   1860,   p.   181,   your  correspondent,  when 
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speaking  of  my  paper  on  the  Fall  of  Nineveh,  remarks,  "  It  is  only  sur- 
prising that  when  the  principal  date  which  governs  the  chronology  of  the 
period  comes  under  consideration,  .  .  .  that  your  correspondent  should 
be  content  to  treat  this  insuperable  obstacle"  (viz.,  the  eclipse  of 
Thales,  supposed  by  Mr.  Airy  to  have  happened  585  B.C.),  "  in  the 
way  of  his  conclusions,  with  the  following  insipid  remarks:  'It  is  pos- 
sible— nay,  it  is  not  beyond  the  limits  of  probability,  that  the  Median  and 
Lydian  armies,  when  about  to  engage  in  battle,  may  have  had  their 
superstitious  fears  excited  by  a  sudden  thunder-storm  of  unusual  gloom 
and  violence.' " 

I  do  not  wish  to  deny  the  correctness  of  the  epithet  applied*"  to  my 
remark,  yet  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  it  is  hardly  fair,  by  detaching 
a  sentence  from  its  context,  to  make  it  seem  to  be  even  more  insipid 
than  perhaps  it  really  is.  If  the  peace  between  Lydia  and  Media  was 
actually  caused  by  the  eclipse  of  Thales,  and  that  eclipse  really  occurred 
in  B.C.  585,  then  it  would  seem  that  Herodotus  must  have  fallen  into 
serious  historical  and  chronological  errors.  This  I  felt  unwilling  to 
admit,  regarding  it  as  unlikely,  and  accordingly,  wrote  as  follows: — 

"  For  our  own  part  we  feel  somewhat  reluctant  to  admit  that  the 
venerable  Greek  historian  fell  into  such  important  errors,  and  must  say 
that  we  think  it  less  difficult  to  reject  as  a  probably  fictitious  popular 
tradition  (though  we  do  not  profess  to  find  this  course  altogether  easy 
and  unobjectionable),  the  assertion  that  the  Ly do- Median  war  was  ter- 
minated in  consequence  of  the  occurrence  of  the  eclipse  predicted 
by  Thales.  Thales  may  have  correctly  predicted,  or  rather  calculated, 
that  a  certain  eclipse  would  be  visible  at  a  certain  time.  And  it  is  also 
quite  possible — nay,  it  is  not  beyond  the  limits  of  probability,  that  the 
Median  and  Lydian  armies  may  have  had  their  superstitious  fears 
excited  by  a  sudden  thunder-storm  of  unusual  gloom  and  violence. 
And  thus,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  there  might  grow  up  a  popular  tradition 
(subsequently  ranked  among  the  facts  of  history)  that,  not  a  sudden  and 
fierce  tempest,  but  an  eclipse  predicted  by  Thales,  had  arrested  the 
Lydian  and  Median  armies,  and  enabled  the  two  kings  (already,  we 
may  believe,  thoroughly  tired  of  the  profitless  and  vainly  protracted 
conflict),  to  take  advantage  of  an  apparently  divine  interposition,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  war. 

"  It  does  not,  however,  yet  appear  established  that  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  rejecting,  as  a  popular  fable,  the  connexion  of  the  eclipse 
of  Thales  with  the  termination  of  the  Lydo-Median  war,  if  it  be  true 
(as  seems  to  be  the  case)  that  certain  important  elements  in  the  cal- 

'"  Is  not  the  following  remark  of  your  correspondent  at  least  as  liable  to  the 
charge  of  insipidity,  as  the  sentence  which  he  has  specially  fixed  upon  in  my  paper  ? 
•< — "  With  regard  to  the  expression  ♦  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,'  as  applied  to  Darius 
the  Persian,  nothing  is  more  common,  even  down  to  the  time  of  the  Pclopounesian 
war,  than  for  the  Persians  to  be  spoken  of  under  the  generic  term  of  Medes,  and,  as 
in  modern  days,  our  king  James  the  First  may  have  been  called  the  English  king, 
though  of  Scottish  birth,  so  may  Darius  have  been  called  the  Median  king,  though  by 
birth  a  Persian." — /.  S.  X.,  October,  1860.  p.  178.  Your  correspondent  must  have 
felt  himself  somewhat  hard  pressed  to  support  his  improbable,  not  to  say  impossible, 
theory,  when  he  had  recourse  to  such  a  method  of  illustration. 
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calatioa  of  ancient  eclipses  are  mixed  up  with  more  or  less  of  conjecture, 
and  therefore  with  more  or  less  of  uncertainty.  Should  it  be  asked. 
Why  not  be  consistent,  and  reject  also  the  eclipse  which  is  said  to  have 
happened  in  the  seventh  of  Cambyses,  and  the  two  which  are  said 
(recorded)  to  have  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes?  we  reply. 
Rejection  is  not  so  easy  a  task  here,  since  these  three  eclipses  are  con- 
nected with  certain  (regnal)  years  of  Cambyses  and  Darius  in  a  docu- 
mentary form,  (that  document)  partaking  partly  of  the  nature  of 
historical  record,  and  partly  of  that  of  a  careful  astronomical  register ; 
and  they  may  thus  be  regarded  as  strongly  authenticated  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  And  we  may  still  feel 
reasonably  confident  from  the  calculation  of  the  eclipse  in  the  seventh 
year  of  Cambyses'  reign,  that  the  year  B.C.  523  coincided  in  part  with 
the  seventh  of  Cambyses,  and  that  consequently  the  reign  of  Cambyses 
over  the  Persian  empire  commenced,  and  the  death  of  the  great  Cyrus 
(Coresh)  occurred,  cir.  530 — 29  B.C.,  even  if  we  doubt  the  tradition 
which  connects  the  eclipse  of  Thales  with  the  termination  of  the  Lydo- 
Median  war.  Now  this  almost  absolutely  certain  secular  date  of  the 
death  of  Cyrus  is  of  great  importance  to  assist  us  in  the  investigation  of 
the  Scriptural  chronology."     J.  S.  L.,  April,  1858,  p.  151. 

I  have  now  to  offer  a  few  additional  observations  upon  the  well- 
known  formula  found  in  Daniel,  viz.,  '*  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians." Your  correspondent  writes  (Oct.,  1860,  p.  180),  "The  first 
palpable  contradiction  between  Herodotus  and  Scripture,  according 
to  the  common  reckoning  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  is,  that  Herodotus 
places  the  commencement  of  the  Persian  Empire  under  Cyrus,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Persians  over  the  Medes,  long  before  the  capture 
of  Babylon,  in  b.c.  560,  whereas  the  prophet  Daniel,  who  was  living  at 
Babylon  at  the  time  it  was  taken,  distinctly  gives  precedence  to  the 
Medes  over  the  Persians  up  to  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Babylon."  This 
assertion  is  scarcely  correct.  Undoubtedly  Herodotus  teaches  us  that 
the  Persian  supremacy  was  established  many  years  before  the  fall 
of  Babylon;  and  Ctesias  also  appears  as  decidedly  to  teach  the  same 
thing.  For  if  utterly  to  defeat  the  Median  armies,  to  take  possession 
of  the  Median  capital  Ecbatana,  to  depose  the  Median  sovereign  Asty- 
ages,  and  to  send  him  thus  dethroned  and  deposed,  to  be  the  compara- 
tively insignificant  governor  of  a  remote  province  on  the  borders  of 
Hyrcania  ; — if  all  this,  we  say,  be  not  equivalent  to  the  teaching  us  that 
Persian  supremacy  was  established  over  the  Medes  many  years  before 
the  fall  of  Babylon,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  Ctesias  could  more 
effectually  have  taught  such  a  lesson.  And  is  it,  then,  true  that 
Daniel,  in  palpable  contradiction  to  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  (and  we  may 
surely  add,  to  Xenophon  also  as  the  writer  of  the  Anabasis)  "  distinctly 
gives  precedence  to  the  Medes  over  the  Persians,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
fall  of  Babylon  V*  Your  correspondent  will  doubtless  pause  before  he 
asserts  that  this  is  really  the  case.  Let  us  see  what  Daniel  records  as 
bearing  on  this  point,  be/ore  and  after  the  fall  of  Babylon. 

In  explaining  the  mysterious  handwriting  on  the  palace  wall,  only  a 
few  hours  before  the  overthrow  of  the  Chaldean  dynasty  by  Cyrus, 
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Daniel  says,  ''  Thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians."  In  the  miraculously  written  words  MENE  (numbered), 
MENE  TEKEL  (weighed),  UPHARSIN  (and  divisions),  there  is 
no  mention  by  name,  either  of  Medes  or  Persians.  And  if  Daniel  gives, 
as  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  we  might  not  unreasonably 
expect  him  to  do,  precedence  to  the  ancient  and  imperial  Median 
name  in  the  presence  of  the  Chaldean  king,  who  was  well  aware  that 
Persian  independence  and  claim  to  imperial  dignity  were  at  the  time 
scarcely  twenty  years  old — are  we  warranted  to  conclude  that  this 
arrangement  of  names  in  Daniel  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  of 
a  distinct  and  palpable  contradiction  between  the  record  of  Daniel, 
and  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Xenophon's  Anabasis  ? 
All  who  receive  the  Book  of  Daniel  as  a  true  portion  of  the  Sacred 
Canon,  will  necessarily  believe  that,  whatever  tends  to  confirm  the  tes- 
timony of  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  Xenophon's  Anaba^  to  the  great 
historical  fact  of  the  overthrow  of  Median,  and  the  establishment  of 
Persian  supremacy,  many  years  before  the  fall  of  Babylon,  must  also 
tend  to  incline  us  to  reject  the  notion  that  Daniel's  arrangement  of  the 
names,  Medes  and  Persians,  is  to  be  interpreted  as  tantamount  to  a  dis- 
tinct contradiction  of  the  historical  fact  supported  by  that  threefold 
secular  testimony. 

Again,  Daniel's  vision  in  the  third  year  of  Belshazzar,  when  he  was 
at  Shushan,  employed  in  the  service  of  the  king,  doubtless  preceded 
the  siege  of  Babylon  by  the  Persians.  In  that  vision  the  prophet  saw 
the  Medo-Persian  ram,  with  two  horns, — "the  two  horns  being  the 
kings  of  Media  and  Persia."  We  are  told  that  the  higher  horn  came 
up  last;  therefore  the  higher  was  plainly  the  Persian  horn.  The 
obvious  interpretation  of  the  vision  would  seem  to  be,  that  the  Persian 
had  become  the  higher  horn  before  the  ram  began  to  push  westward, 
northward,  and  southward,  i.e.,  before  the  conquest  of  Lydia  and  Babylon. 
Can  we  imagine  any  other  more.probablewayin  which  the  Persian  horn 
sprang  into  imperial  existence  and  pre-eminence,  than  by  the  sword  ? 
And  do  we  conclude  that  because  the  heavenly  messenger,  in  explaining 
the  vision  (which  is  almost  universally  allowed  to  have  been  received  by 
the  prophet  a  few  years  subsequently^  to  the  triumph  of  the  Persian 
horn  over  the  Median)  speaks  of  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia,  giving 
apparent  precedence  to  the  former,  that  therefore  the  Persian  was  not 
yet  really  the  higher  horn,  and  that  Median  supremacy  still  continued 
to  exist?     (Dan.  viii.  20). 

We  now  come  to  the  apparent  testimony  to  the  continuance  of 
Median  supremacy  for  some  time  after  the  fall  of  Babylon,  implied  in 
the  language  used  by  the  courtiers  of  Darius,  when  they  speak  of  the 
law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.     Mr.  Savile  also,  I  believe,  is  inclined 

"  The  vision  of  the  great  image  was  given  subsequently  to  the  commencement  of 
Nebuchadnezzar's  victorious  career,  as  the  head  of  gold ;  there  is  therefore  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  the  vision  of  the  Medo-Persian  ram  and  Macedonian  he-goat 
to  have  been  received  after  the  conquest  of  Media  and  dethronement  of  Astyages, 
when  Cyrus,  as  sovereign  of  the  Medo-Persian  empire,  had  already  made  some  pro- 
gress in  his  victorious  career. 
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to  accept  this  testimony,  considering  it  to  be  the  legitimate  inference 
from  the  formula  in  question.  In  taking  leave  of  this  discusion,  as  it  is 
my  wish  to  do  in  the  present  paper,  I  would  request  Mr.  Savile 
to  weigh  carefully  the  real  bearing  on  this  controversy  of  the  formula 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  as  it  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Surely 
there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  the  Median  takes  precedence  of 
the  Persian  name  in  such  a  formula,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  chro- 
nological priority  was  on  the  side  of  the  Medes,  and  that  courtiers  and 
ministers,  the  majority  of  whom  were  probably  Medes,  are  addressing 
their  Median  sovereign  in  a  Medo-Chaldean  court.  Indeed,  the  real 
difficulty  would  seem  to  be  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Persian  name 
came  to  be  found  in  the  formula  at  all,  at  the  court  of  the  Median 
Darius?  How  was  it  that  the  Persians  then  obtained  this  apparently 
high  distinction  of  being  placed  on  the  footing  of  a  seemingly  fraternal 
equality  with  the  Medes  ?  The  Mede  stands  first,  as  we  might  expect, 
the  Persian  second.  But  the  relation  of  the  former  to  the  latter,  as  set 
forth  in  this  formula,  does  not  appear  to  be  that  of  superior  to  inferior, 
or  of  the  dominant  to  the  subject  tribe.  It  is  rather  that  oi primus  inter 
pares;  where  the  elder  brother's  name  stands,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
before  that  of  the  younger. 

It  would  be  an  easy,  but  not  very  probable  conjecture,  to  say  that 
this  quasi-legal  formula  was  amicably  agreed  upon  when  the  Persians 
first  came  under  the  Median  sceptre.  This  view  receives  but  little 
countenance  either  from  Ctesias  or  Herodotus.  The  latter  rather  leads 
us  to  think  that  the  Persians  were  one  of  several  barbarous  tribes,  whom 
the  fierce  and  warlike  Median  king  Phraortes  subdued  by  force  of  arms. 
It  is  not  likely  that  this  ambitious  soldier  and  conqueror  should  volun- 
tarily raise  to  an  almost  fraternal  equality  with  his  dominant  and  vic- 
torious Medes,  the  rude  barbarians  whom  he  had  vanquished  with  the 
sword  and  bow.  And  if  the  concession  was  not  made  by  Phraortes, 
still  less  may  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  made  by  those  who  succeeded 
him — by  his  son  Cyaxares,  or  by  his  grandson  Astyages,  at  least  during 
the  independent  sovereignty  of  the  latter,  while  the  ram  of  the  prophetic 
vision  was  still  under  the  single  Median  horn.  Was  then  the  distaste- 
ful concession  part  of  the  price  paid  by  the  defeated  and  dethroned 
Astyages  to  his  relenting  Persian  conqueror,  for  the  restoration  of  his 
lost  crown  and  sovereignty  ?  There  are  not  even  plausible,  much  less 
valid,  reasons  for  believing  that  Cyrus  ever  made,  or  seriously  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  making,  any  such  restoration  to  the  captive  and  hum- 
bled grandson  of  Phraortes.  Is  it  not  then  at  once  more  probable  and 
reasonable  to  think,  that  the  victorious  Cyrus,  when  he  had  subdued 
the  Medes  and  Media,  (when  the  higher  Persian  horn  of  the  vision  had 
sprung  up  into  imperial  supremacy)  enjoined  that  this  mode  of  speaking 
should  be  introduced,  and  become  the  fixed  usage?  He  would,  however, 
be  satisfied  with  elevating  his  victorious  fellow-Persians  to  a  level  with 
their  former  masters;  and  after  dismissing  Astyages  into  the  obscurity 
of  a  remote  province,  he  would  be  too  politic*'  to  irritate  the  still  power- 

<*  This  consideration  renders  it  probable  that  Cyrus  may  have  prevailed  upon  his 
Persian  followers  to  assume  the  Median  dress,  as  he  is  said  to  have  done. 
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fal  Median  nation  by  imposing  upon  thera  any  unnecessary  national 
humiliation.  They  would  not  deny  that  Cyrus,  in  his  triumphant 
position,  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  do  less  than  insist  upon  the 
establishment  of  a  political  equality  between  his  own  countrymen  and 
those  who  had  been  recently  conquered  by  them.  '  This  would  not  pre- 
vent him  from  consenting  that  at  least  during  the  period  of  his  own 
life  (whatever  usage  he  might  see  fit  to  establish  in  Persia),  in  Media, 
and  therefore  also  the  Medo-ChsAdean  court  of  the  Median  Darius,  in 
the  legal  formula  in  question,  the  Mede  should  appear  as  the  elder, 
and  the  Persian  as  the  younger  brother.  On  this  neither  unreasonable 
nor  improbable  view,  the  habitual  use  of  such  a  formula  as  that  of  'Hhe 
law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  "  (in  which  the  latter  are  placed  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  the  former)  at  the  Medo>Babylonian  court,  by 
Median  courtiers,  and  before  the  Median  monarch  of  Chaldea,  may  not 
unfairly  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Persian  supremacy  had  already  been 
virtually  established  throughout  the  Medo-Persian  empire.  And  such 
a  formula,  habitually  used  at  what  may  be  really  regarded  as  a  Median, 
•  rather  than  a  Chaldean  court,  may  assist  us  to  form  a  correct  view  of 
the  true  position  of  the  Median  Darius  of  the  prophet  Daniel.  For  it 
may  lead  us  to  think  it  very  probable  that  Cyrus,  acknowledging  nei- 
ther earthly  superior  nor  equal  (Isaiah  xlv.  1,  3),  having  previously 
conducted,  as  their  common  leader  and  sovereign,  the  forces  of  Persia, 
£lam  and  Media  (Isaiah  xxi.  2)  against  Babylon,  and  having,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  city  and  death  of  Belshazzar,  received  the  submission  of 
Nabounedus,  proceeded  first  of  all,  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure, 
to  assign  to  this  captive  and  deposed  Chaldean  king  (treating  him  some- 
what after  the  fashion  in  which,  about  twenty  years  before,  he  had 
treated  the  captive  and  deposed  Astyages)  a  place  of  residence  in  the 
province  of  Car  mania  during  the  remainder  of  his  days — and  then,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  same  sovereign  supremacy,  to  bestow  the  vacant 
Chaldean  throne  upon  Darius,  a  native  Mede  of  royal  blood.  Cyrus 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  select,  for  such  a  position,  a  person  from 
whose  age  and  character  there  would  be  no  reasonable  cause  to  suspect 
ambitious  and  dangerous  aspirations  after  independence  and  enlarge- 
ment of  territory — taking  perhaps  into  account  also,  that  from  the  fact 
of  this  Darius  being  a  Mede  and  a  foreigner,  the  Chaldeans  would  not 
be  likely  to  support  him  against  his  Persian  benefactor  and  their  power- 
ful conqueror.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  Median  Darius  was  sixty- 
two  years  of  age  when  Cyrus  gave  him  the  Chaldean  kingdom,  and 
that  neither  Herodotus  nor  Ptolemy  has  mentioned  his  name.  It  is 
also  tolerably  certain  that  all  which  Josephus  knew  of  him,  beyond  the 
record  of  Daniel,  was  mere  conjecture.  His  reign  was,  therefore,  most 
probably  but  of  short  duration,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  possessed  little 
ability  or  energy. 

Ctesias  tells  us  that  Cyrus,  having  released  the  vanquished  Astyages, 
from  imprisonment  and  fetters,  made  him  governor  of  a  province  on  the 
borders  of  Hyrcania.  In  this  little  provincial  court  of  Astyages  the 
formula  in  use  would  probably  be,  "according  to  the  law  of  the  Medes," 
from  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  deposed  and  exiled  monarch.     And 
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even  if  it  should  have  been  deemed  politic  and  proper  to  recognize  there 
the  imperial  position  of  Cyras  and  his  victorious  Persians,  the  formula 
would  probably  be  from  the  same  motives  of  respect  to  the  royal  exile, 
as  it  was  in  the  Medo-Chaldean  court  of  the  Median  Darius, — ''  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  " — and  not  as  at  the  court  of 
Esther's  Ahasuerus  (Artaxerxes  Longimanus),  '*  according  to  the  law  of 
the  Persians  and  Medes."  The  more  we  consider  this  point,  the  less 
perhaps  shall  we  feel  justified  in  asserting  that,  when  Daniel  records 
the  precedence  given  to  the  more  ancient  and  time  honoured  Median 
name,  first  by  the  celestial  messenger  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Medo- 
Persian  ram  and  Macedonian  he-goat,  by  Daniel  himself  in  explaining 
to  Belshazzar  the  handwriting  upon  the  palace  wall,  and  lastly,  by  the 
ministers  of  the  Median  Darius  in  addressing  their  Median  sovereign — 
the  Hebrew  prophet  is  to  be  understood  as  upholding  a  view  directly 
contrary,  not  only  to  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  but  also  to  the  state- 
ments of  Ctesias  and  the  Anabiisis  of  Xenophon. 

We  are  now  to  notice  what  Ezra  has  recorded  concerning  the  suc- 
cession of  the  kings  of  Persia  from  Cyrus  to  Darius  (Hystaspes).  Mr. 
Savile  thus  comments  on  an  interpretation  of  Ezra  iv.  5,  given  by  your 
correspondent  in  an  earlier  communication — ''I  am,^  says  Mr.  S.,  '^most 
surprised  at  his  interpretation  of  Ezra  iv.  5,  which  he  considers  to  imply 
that  there  were  no  intermediate  kings  between  Cyrus  and  Darius  king 
of  Persia,  vhen  we  find  that  the  names  of  two  other  kings  (Ahasuerus 
and  Artaxerxes)  are  mentioned  in  the  same  chapter,  during  whose  reigns 
it  is  clear  that  the  work  of  building  the  temple  ceased. 

When  the  mind  can  bring  itself  to  conclude  that  Ezra  teaches,  in 
his  fourth  chapter,  that  there  were  no  intermediate  kings  of  Persia 
between  Cyrus  and  the  Darius  in  whose  reign  the  building  of  the  second 
temple  was  completed,  we  almost  cease  to  be  surprised  that  the  same 
mind  can  also  bring  itself  to  identify  the  Median  Daniel  of  Darius  with 
the  Darius  Hystaspes  of  Herodotus.  Your  correspondent,  however, 
would  appear  from  his  last  letter  (though  it  may  be  hardly  safe  to  speak 
too  decidedly),  while  retaining  the  latter  error,  to  have  at  least  partially 
renounced  the  former,  as  he  there  writes — "  When  we  observe  that  the 
father  of  Darius,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,  was  called  Ahasuerus,  and 
that  the  predeceMor  of  Darius  king  of  Persia  was  also  called  Ahasuerus 
(Ezra  iv.  6),  our  surprise  begins  to  assume  the  form  of  incredulity  at 
the  idea  that  Darius  the  Median  and  Darius  king  of  Persia  should  be 
distinguished  one  from  the  other."  The  plural  "owr"  ought  perhaps 
here  to  be  changed  into  the  singular  *'  my,"  as  your  correspondent  most 
probably  stands  alone  in  his  surprise  and  incredulity  on  this  point. 
And  it  may  be  doubted  how  far  in  his  own  case  the  incredulity  was  of 
very  long  continuance;  and  this  strange  incredulity  once  dismissed,  the 
surprise  would  soon  disappear.  And  as  your  correspondent  here  allows 
that  the  Ahasuerus  of  Ezra  iv.  6  was  the  predecessor  of  Darius,  he 
concedes  that  there  was  at  least  one  intermediate  Persian  king  between 
Cyrus  and  Darius.     And  perhaps,  when  he  has  read  a  little  moi*e  of 
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the  fourth  chapter  of  Ezra,  especially  verses  17 — 24,  he  will  think  that, 
while  the  Ahasuerus  of  verse  6  was  the  successor  of  Cyrus  and  the 
predecessor  of  the  Artaxerxes  of  verse  1 1,  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  the 
latter  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Darius  on  the  same  throne. 
Your  correspondent's  unintentional  oversight,  hy  leading  him  very 
incorrectly  to  suppose  that  Ezra  places  only  one  king  of  Persia  between 
Cyrus  and  Darius,  sets  the  sacred  historian  at  unnecessary  variance  with 
Herodotus  on  this  point.  Herodotus  teaches  us  that  two  kings  of 
Persia,  Cambyses  and  the  Magian  Pseudo-Smerdis,  intervened  between 
Cyrus  and  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  not  a  few  learned  writers,  from  Mede 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  Jahn  and  Faber,  have  believed  that  Ezra  also 
informs  us,  that  between  these  two  illustrious  sovereigns,  two  kings  of 
Persia  intervened,  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes.  Thus  we  have  seen  that 
of  three  erroneous  opinions,  viz.,  that  the  Jewish  author  Demetrius  was 
correct  in  assigning  the  date  of  cir.  560  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  its  temple  by  the  Chaldeans — that  in  Ezra's  fourth  chapter  there 
were  no  intermediate  Persian  kings  between  Cyrus  and  Darius — and 
that  Darius  the  Mede  was  Darius  Hystaspes — the  first  and  second  have 
been  very  properly  renounced.  It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  add,  that  a 
fourth  error  seems  to  have  been  introduced  as  a  necessary  inference 
from  the  identification  of  Darius  Hystaspes  with  Darius  the  Mede,  viz., 
that  the  Ahasuerus  of  Dan.  ix.  1,  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Ahasuerus 
of  Ezra  iv.  6. 

In  the  following  extract,  your  correspondent  may  seem  to  have 
reason  and  probability  very  far  more  on  his  side  than  in  many  other 
parts  of  his  letter.  ''With  regard  to  the  idea  that  Ahasuerus,  the 
husband  of  Esther,  was  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  as  suggested  originally 
by  Josephus,  no  reasonable  person,  on  reflection,  I  am  sure  can  believe, 
that  the  Jewish  writer  of  the  Book  of  Esther  should  have  known  this 
king,  either  personally  or  from  authentic  records,  by  the  title  of  Aha- 
suerus in  his  seventh  year,  while  Ezra  in  the  same  seventh  year  should 
have  undertaken  a  direct  commission  from  him  under  the  title  Arta- 
xerxes; and  again,  that  a  bloody  decree  should  have  been  issued  in  his 
thirteenth  year  under  the  seal  of  Ahasuerus,  while  Nehemiah,  who  was 
his  cup-bearer,  should  again  have  known  him  face  to  face,  as  Artaxerxes, 
in  his  twentieth  and  thirty-second  years  (Neh.  ii.  1;  xiii.  6).  Such 
misidentifications  appear  to  me  so  inconceivable,  that  the  bare  state- 
ment of  them  should  be  sufficient  to  dissipate  the  idea  of  entertaining 
them." 

It  was  probably  such  apparently  strong  objections  as  these  which 
caused  the  late  duke  of  Manchester  to  deliberate  a  long  time  before  he 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  was  the 
Artaxerxes  (Longimanus)  of  Nehemiah,  and  Esther,  the  queen  who 
was  sitting  by  his  side.  But  he  did  not  deem  them  sufficiently  strong 
to  prevent  him  from  at  last  accepting  that  conclusion,  and  this  not 
hastily,  but  on  mature  reflection.  Dean  Prideaux  also,  and  the  Jewish 
writer  Josephus,  accepting  the  book  of  Esther  as  an  authentic  historical 
document,  believed  the  Ahasuerurof  that  book  to  be  identical  with 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus. 
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Perhaps  all  thoaghtful  aud  candid  students  of  scriptural  and  secular 
chronology  will  allow  that,  if  we  are  to  receive  the  book  of  Esther  as  an 
authentic  document,  Ahasuerus  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
Perso- Median  kings,  who  reigned  after  Shushan  had  been  taken  from 
Babylon,  and  also  after  the  reign  of  Cambjses  the  son  of  Cyrus.  It 
has  been  attempted  to  prove  in  this  Journal,  that  we  cannot  possibly 
identify  the  royal  husband  of  Esther  either  with  Darius  Hystaspes,  or 
with  his  son  Xerxes;  and  that,  if  an  authentic  historical  personage,  he 
can  only  be  identified  with  Artaxerxes  Lougimanus. 

Tour  correspondent  assumes  too  much,  or  expresses  himself  in- 
cautiously, when  he  takes  for  granted  *'  that  Josephus  originally  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  Esther's  Ahasuerus  was  Artaxerxes  Longimanus." 
He  is  indeed  the  first  extant  Jewish  writer  who  does  so;  but  it  is  not 
at  all  improbable  that  in  doing  so,  he  was  stating  not  only  his  own  per- 
sonal conviction,  but  also  the  prevalent  historical  tradition  of  his  nation, 
and  that  he  was  one  of  many  Jews  who  did  not  see  any  insuperable 
objection  to  the  identification  of  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  with  the 
Artaxerxes  of  Nehemiah,  and  the  Longimanus  of  secular  history. 
Josephus  would  most  likely  have  regarded  the  notion  of  identifying 
the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther  with  the  Cyaxares  of  Xenophon's  Cyrop€Bdeay 
as  at  once  absurd  and  impossible. 

According  to  your  correspondent,  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of 
Esther  began  to  reign  at  Shushan,  cir.  b.c.  537.  The  universally 
received  date  of  the  death  of  Xerxes,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
sole  reign  of  his  son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  is  cir.  B.C.  464;  and  no 
one  will  refuse  to  admit  that  in  the  first  chapter  of  Esther,  the  writer 
is  speaking  of  the  third  year  of  the  sole  reign  of  Ahasuerus.  Between 
B.C.  464  and  B.C.  537  is  an  interval  of  not  less  than  seventy-three  years. 
It  is  surely  paying  very  little  respect  to  the  judgment  of  Josephus  to 
suppose  that  he  dated  the  history  of  Esther  later  by  seventy-three  years 
than  he  should  have  done.  How  is  it  that  your  correspondent  could 
bring  himself  to  defer  to  the  authority  of  Demetrius  (which  he  has 
since  renounced)  and  so  entirely  set  aside  that  of  Josephus  ? 

The  reader,  however,  must  not  imagine  that  the  case  before  us  is  as 
gross  a  violation  of  possibility  as  well  as  of  probability,  as  it  would  be 
to  suppose  that  an  English  king  in  his  royal  signature  used  almost 
indiscriminately  the  names  of  George  and  Charles,  or  of  Edward  and 
Henry.  These  are  personal  names,  whereas  we  have  fair  reasons  for 
thinking  that,  in  Persia,  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes  (not  altogether 
unlike  the  Augustus  and  Csesar  of  imperial  Rome)  were  names  of  royal 
office  and  dignity. 

Now  we  learn  from  a  comparison  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  Ezra 
with  the  Persian  history  of  Herodotus,  that  Cambyses  and  Pseudo- 
Smerdis?  severally  assumed  the  regal  names  or  titles  of  Ahasuerus  and 

9  Jahn  notices  that  Pseudo-Smerdis  is  named  by  Ctesias,  Speadadates,  by 
Justin,  "  Oropastes,  and  in  the  Bible  (Ezra  iv.  7)»  Artahshasta  (Artaxerxes)."  This 
and  information  of  a  similar  kind  in  Dr.  W.  Smith's  Greek  and  Roman  Biography, 
might  almost  lead  us  to  think  that  some  of  the  ancient  oriental  monarchs  had  not 
only  two,  but  even  three  different  names. 
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Artaxerxes.  And  elsewhere  we  are  told  that  Ochus,  the  son  of  Hjs- 
taspes,  took,  as  king  of  Persia,  the  royal  name  of  Darius;  and  the 
kingly  patron  of  Nehemiah,  whose  original  name  was  Cyrus,  the  son  of 
Xerxes,  assumed,  on  ascending  the  throne,  the  title  of  Artaxerxes,  as 
did  afterwards  the  traitor  Bessus  when  he  had  murdered  Darius  Codo- 
mannus.  Nothing  like  this  has  occurred  in  the  history  of  English 
sovereigns,  from  the  days  of  the  Norman  William  to  the  present  time. 
But  although  it  might  have  been  quite  according  to  the  Persian  usage 
for  this  younger  Cyrus  the  son  and  successor  of  Xerxes,  in  imitation 
either  of  Cambyses  or  Pseudo-Smerdis,  to  take  the  title  of  Ahasuerus, 
or  Artaxerxes,  yet  we  have  certainly  no  secular  historical  authority  to 
shew  that  he  claimed  both  these  regal  titles,  sometimes  using  the  one 
and  sometimes  the  other,  a  thing  which,  had  he  wished,  he  had  an  un- 
questionable right  to  do.  At  all  events,  we  seem  warranted  to  say,  that 
what  would  be  summarily  rejected  in  an  English  history  as  impossible, 
is  to  be  rejected  in  Persian  history  not  as  impossible,  but  as  not  suf- 
ficiently probable  to  be  believed. 

In  the  meantime,  as  we  cannot  for  a  moment  venture  to  suppose 
that  the  name  of  Artaxerxes  was  found  in  the  original  MS.  of  the  book 
of  Esther,  and  that  careless  transcribers  exchanged  this  title  for  Aha^ 
suerus,  the  case  would  seem  to  stand  thus.  If  the  book  of  Esther 
really  is  an  authentic  history,  there  appears  to  be  very  strong  pre- 
sumptive evidence  (little  short  of  demonstration)  for  thinking  that  the 
royal  husband  of  Vashti  could  not  have  begun  to  reign  at  Shushan 
earlier  than  the  death  of  Cambyses ;  that  he  can  be  identified  neither 
with  Darius  Hystaspes  nor  his  son  Xerxes,  and  that  there  remains  only 
Artaxerxes  (Longimanus),  the  Artaxerxes  of  Nehemiah,  with  whom  he 
can  be  identified,  and  with  whom  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus  identifies 
him,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  prevailing  traditions  at  Jerusalem 
and  Babylon,  and  who  had  access  to  historical  works  which  are  no 
longer  in  existence.  Accordingly,  with  not  a  few  minds,  the  question 
will  most  likely  assume  somewhat  of  the -following  form.  Of  two  im- 
probabilities, viz.,  that  the  Book  of  Esther  is  not  an  authentic  history,' 
or  that  Cyrus  the  son  of  Xerxes  assumed  two  different  royal  titles, 
Artaxerxes  and  Ahasuerus,  and  that  he  was  more  generally  known  by 
the  former,  using  it  also  in  his  communications  with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
while  he  employed  the  latter  in  the  decrees  which  he  commanded 
Haman  and  Mordecai  to  promulgate ;  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
more  improbable  ?  I  confess  that  I  am  not  so  confident  as  your  corre- 
spondent appears  to  be,  that  **  every  reasonable  person,  on  reflection," 
will  consider  the  second  as  the  graver  of  these  two  improbabilities,  and 
thus  virtually  condemn  Dean  Prideaux  and  the  late  duke  of  Manchester 
for  having,  after  mature  consideration,  followed  the  example  of  the 
Jewish  historian  Josephus. 

There  yet  remains  one  passage  in  your  correspondent's  letter  which 
requires  to  be  noticed.  He  writes,  "  With  regard  to  the  age  of  Daniel 
there  is  no  real  difficulty.  He  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon,  when 
Jehoiakim  fell  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  when  part  of  the 
vessels  were  carried  away  (Dan.  i.  2),  that  is  to  say,  after  Jehoia- 
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kim''  had  served  the  king  of  Babylon  three  years,  and  had  revolted  (2 
Kings  xxiv.  I ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6,  7).  The  second  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, spoken  of  in  Dan  ii.  I,  is  the  second  after  his  father's  death, 
that  is  to  say,  his  fourteenth  year.  This  is  set  down  by  Scaliger 
amongst '  epochs  bearing  the  character  of  certainty '  in  Scripture.'*' 

When  I  began  to  study  more  carefully  the  Book  of  Daniel,  it  did 
not  appear  to  be  an  easy  task  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  Daniel's  interpret- 
ing the  vision  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  image  in  the  second  year  of  that 
monarch's  reign  (Dan.  ii.  1),  with  what  we  read  in  the  introductory 
portion  (Dan.  i.  5)  of  the  first  chapter,  where  it  is  said,  that  the  young 
Jews  who  were  selected  for  the  purpose  of  being  trained  in  the  learning 
of  the  Chaldeans,  were  to  pursue  a  course  of  three  years'  study,  before 
they  were  introduced  into  the  presence  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  not  to  add 
that  the  concluding  part  of  the  first  chapter  makes  it  appear  not  im- 
probable that  some  time  elapsed  between  their  introduction  to  the  king, 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  vision  of  the  image.  As  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  express  the  ordinal  number  '  twelfth,'  when  used  as  the  epithet 
of  a  regnal  year,  in  a  manner  which  may  be  represented  in  English  by 
the  plain  ordinals  "  ten  and  two,"  and  the  ordinal  number  "  second " 
by  the  cardinal  <'two,"  it  appeared  possible  that  the  original  reading  of 
the  passage  might  have  been,  "m  the  twelfth  year,*'*  the  ''ten"  having 
perhaps  disappeared  through  the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  who  would 
thus  change  the  ''twelfth  year"  into  the  "second  year."  Something 
not  unlike  this  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  Jehoiachin. 
For  we  read  in  2  Kings  xxiv.  8,  "  Jehoiachin  was  eighteen  (eight-ten) 
years  old  (pycb  rm»  naW^i)  when  he  began  to  reign."  But  in  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  9,  we  have,  "  Jehoiachin  was  eiffht  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign."  It  is  utterly  improbable  that  any  further  light  should  be 
thrown  on  this  difficulty  by  the  discovery  of  hitherto  unknown  MSS. 
or  versions. 


**  In  a  recent  nnmber  of  Murray's  Quarterly  Review,  is  a  paper  on  the  life  of 
the  younger  Scaliger,  which  gives  us  a  high  idea  of  his  brilliant  talents,  and  vast 
range  of  his  reading.  If  your  correspondent  has  borrowed  from  Scaliger  the  notion, 
that  Dan.  i.  1,  describes  what  occurred  after  the  three  years'  service  of  Jehoiakim 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  1),  very  few  will  agree  with  him,  the  general  opinion  being,  that 
Daniel  and  his  friends,  with  certain  of  the  vessels  of  the  temple,  were  removed  to 
Babylon  about  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  who  in  his  sixth  year  "  turned  and 
rebelled"  against  his  Chaldean  liege>lord. 

'  /.  S.  L.y  October,  1860,  p.  182. 

'  This  view  appeared  at  the  time  to  be  less  probable,  as  I  thought  it  to  be  most 
likely  that  Daniel  and  his  three  friends  were  raised  to  their  high  official  stations 
before  the  removal  of  Jehoiachin  to  Babylon,  cir.  B.C.  599-8.  If  Jeremiah's  letter 
(chap,  xxix;,  had  been  merely  the  production  of  his  own  uninspired  human  jadg> 
ment,  we  might  have  imagined  his  silence  on  the  subject  of  Daniel's  remarkable 
elevation  to  be  not  altogether  unfavourable  to  the  notion  that  this  elevation  had  not 
yet  taken  place.  But  reason  and  reverential  feeling  unite  in  warning  us  not  to  dictate 
what  should  be  mentioned  or  what  passed  over  in  silence,  in  an  inspired  communica- 
tion from  the  Most  High.  At  all  events,  whether  the  dream  of  the  great  image  was 
interpreted  in  the  second,  twelfth,  or  fourteenth  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Daniel  was 
taken  to  Babylon  in  the  third  of  Jehoiakim,  three  years  before  the  revolt  of  the 
latter  from  his  Chaldean  liege-lord. 
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There  is,  indeed,  no  real  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  age  of  Daniel, 
if,  while  we  associate  the  prophet  with  Darius  the  Mede,  we  keep  him 
at  a  due  distance  from  Darius  Hystaspes;  the  former  being,  according 
to  Daniel,  about  sixty-two  years  of  age,  when  the  latter  was,  according 
to  Herodotus,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.  We  must  be  careful 
not  to  make  Daniel,  when  his  life  would  have  already  extended  beyond 
one  hundred  and  five  years,  become  the  prime  minister  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  in  b.c.  493.  Nor  is  it  according  to  the  received  rules  of 
historical  criticism,  to  make  Darius  Hystaspes  (cir.  B.C.  535),  when  not 
yet  nineteen  years  old,  to  be  the  prince  (sar)  of  the  kingdom  of  Persia, 
who  is  mentioned  Dan  x.  13. 

G. 
December  28,  1860. 


ON  ST.  MARK  THE  EVANGELIST. 

Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  a  singular  passage 
which  occurs  in  the  work  of  Hippoly tus,"  On  the  Refutation  of  Heresies, 
p.  252,  concerning  St.  Mark  the  evangelist,  in  which  a  most  extra- 
ordinary epithet  is  applied  to  him,  viz.,  ''Mark  with  the  mutilated 
fingers."     The  passage  is  as  follows: — 

^TreiBav  ovk  MapKitvu  fj  twv  cKeivov  kvvwv  tk  vKaKTq  Kaia  rov  5iy^i- 
ovp^ov,  T0V9  CK  Tiyv  avTiTrapaOcffeuj^  ar^aOov  xac  koXov  7rpo(j)€pu3v  Xof^oviy 
hcL  avToi^Xet^eiv  on  7ovrov9  ovre  IlavXos  o  airoaToXo^  ovreMapKo^  6  koXo- 
PoBaKrv\o9  aTTrfr^iyeikav.  Tovtwv  ^ap  ovBev  ev  rw  Kara  MapKov  evafy^eXtw 
^e^paTTTcu'   aWu  'KfiTreBoKXrj^  AKparfav7ivo9,  k.t.X. 

The  subject  here  treated  of  is  the  heresy  of  the  Marcionists.  And 
1  must  first  observe,  that  instead  ofar^aOov  xai  KaXov,  we  must  unques- 
tionably read  a^aOov  xai  KOXOV :  a  correction  which  it  is  surprising  nei- 
ther the  editor.  Miller,  nor  Bunsen  (who  cites  the  passage  at  length,  p. 
89),  should  have  made.    For  so  we  read  a  little  farther  on  (1.  1 9),  ^epe 

f^ap,  w  MapKioJV,  KaOairep  ttjv  avTvrrapoBeai.v  TreTTOiTjKa^  ar^aOov  xai  kukov, 

K.T.X. 

Having  corrected  this  error,  let  us  consider  the  passage. — We  see 
that  Hippolytus  charges  Marcion  with  having  stolen  his  principal 
opinions  without  acknowledgment  from  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  and 
even  given  them  in  that  author's  very  words  (avrai^  Xe^effi),  as  if  they 
were  a  part  of  the  Gospel  truth — "whereas  it  is  certain,"  says  Hippolytus, 
"  that  neither  Paul  the  apostle,  nor  Mark  with  the  mutilated  fingers 
(MapKos  6  KoXopoBaicrvXo^),  have  ever  promulgated  any  such  opinions. 
Not  any  of  these  things  is  written  in  the  gospel  of  Mark." 

The  opinion  which  Bunsen  formed  of  this  passage,  was  that  the 
text  was  entirely  corrupted,  and  that  instead  of  MapKtr^  6  KoXo^oBaKTvXo^, 
we  should  read  MapKos  o  KaXwv  Xo^uv  BiBaaKoXo^.^ 

**  Published  at  first  as  Origenis  Philo8ophumena.     Oxford,  1851. 
*  He  says,  p.  89,  "Pray  correct  the  words  in  p.  252,  where  Mark  the  evangelist 
is  called,  etc.,  etc.    The  true  text  may  easily  be  restored,''  etc.,  etc. 
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But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  violent  alteration  of  the  text,  and 
recedes  too  far  from  the  reading  in  the  MS.  A  more  plausible  conjecture 
would  be,  to  omit  Xo^^wvy  and  read  MapK09  6  KoXodiSaaicaXo^  '*Mark  the 
giver  of  good  advice."  But  even  this  correction  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
The  word  KaXoSt^affKaXo^  only  occurs  once  in  the  New  Testament,  where 
it  is  applied  to  old  women,  who  are  exhorted  to  be  '*  givers  of  good 
advice'*  to  the  younger  women. — Now  in  the  present  passage  there  is 
no  question  of  **  giving  advice  "  to  any  one. 

It  is  probable  that  Marcion  professed  some  particular  reverence  for 
the  gospel  of  Mark  (from  the  similar  name  he  bore),  and  that  may  be 
the  chief  reason  why  Hippolytus,  wishing  to  refute  Marcion,  refers  to 
that  evangelist  rather  than  the  others.  '*  Neither  Paul  nor  Mark  have 
said  these  things,  nor  are  any  of  them  to  be  found  in  Mark's  gospel." 

Nevertheless  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  reading  of  the  text,  MapKo^ 
6  ico\opoBaKrv\o9,  however  singular  it  may  seem,  may  admit  of  an 
explanation. 

We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  many  epithets  now  forgotten,  may 
have  been  applied  in  the  first  two  centuries,  to  the  evangelists  and  other 
holy  persons.  Thus  for  instance  it  appears  that  St.  Matthew  was  called 
Matthew  the  elect,  or  the  separated,  in  the  earliest  Syriac  gospel:  for 
which  epithet  a  very  sufficient  reason  may  be  given,  namely  the  especial 
call  which  Matthew  received  and  which  at  once  separated  him  from 
his  former  worldly  occupations.  Yet  this  epithet  was  subsequently 
entirely  forgotten,  and  has  only  lately  been  re-discovered.  But  the 
epithet  here  applied  to  Mark,  if  genuine  (which  we  will  suppose  it  for 
the  moment  to  be),  alludes  to  some  apparent  defect  or  mutilation.  Can 
this  have  been  some  bodily  defect?  Certainly  not:  for  even  if  such 
had  existed,  it  would  have  been  beneath  the  dignity  of  history  to  have 
made  any  record  of  it.  There  remains  however  the  supposition  of  some 
metaphor  having  been  intended,  and  this  I  think  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible. 

There  is  strong  evidence  to  shew  that  St.  Mark's  gospel  originally 
terminated  at  the  eighth  verse  of  the  sixteenth  chapter,  with  the  words 
e0o/3oi;i/To  r^ap — and  that  the  remaining  twelve  verses  are  the  addition 
of  a  later  writer  who  thought  it  necessary  to  complete  the  narrative,  or 
at  least  to  give  it  a  more  dignified  conclusion.  These  verses  are  absent 
from  the  Codex  Vaticanus  (B).  Of  this  celebrated  MS.  there  is  a  very 
interesting  account  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Burgon  in  the  last  number  of 
The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature  (p.  221),  from  which  we  learn  that 
at  the  end  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark  a  column  occurs  completely  blank 
(see  p.  230),  and  that  this  is  the  only  blank  column  in  the  whole  MS., 
a  circumstance  which  shews  plainly  that  the  amanuensis  was  in  doubt 
whether  the  MS.  he  was  employed  in  copying  were  not  defective  at  the 
end.  From  the  very  abrupt  conclusion  of  the  gospel  he  probably 
judged  that  some  part  of  it  might  be  missing,  and  therefore  he  left  a 
blank  column  to  receive  the  remainder  if  he  should  find  anything  more 
contained  in  other  MSS. — But  this  blank  he  never  supplied. 

Quite  recently  another  MS.  of  similar  value  for  age  and  antiquity 
has  been  discovered  in  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai  by  Tischendorf;  and 
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for  an  account  of  this  we  are  also  indebted  to  The  Journal  of  Sacred 
Literature  (Oct.  number,  p.  186):  and  we  find  that  the  last  twelve 
verses  of  Mark's  gospel  are  wanting  in  this  ancient  MS.  also.*'  Surely 
therefore  many  of  the  readers  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  who 
read  the  gospel  of  Mark  in  MSS.  agreeing  with  the  Vatican  and  Sinai 
MS.,  and  not  extending  further  than  verse  8  of  chapter  16,  must  have 
been  struck  with  its  abrupt  ending — eipopowro  ^ap — **for  they  were 
greatly  frightened" — and  with  Mark's  total  omission  of  all  the  subse- 
quent important  events,  and  may  have  named  it  the  mutilated  or  in- 
complete gospel,  and  given  to  Mark  the  metaphorical  epithet  of  KoKopo-  . 
BaKTvXo^,  "the  writer  with  the  mutilated  hand,"  meaning  that  his 
narrative  was  truncated  and  incomplete.  Should  the  epithet  however 
appear  unsuitable  in  the  mouth  of  Hippolytus  (a  bishop  and  martyr, 
who  must  have  venerated  all  the  evangelists),  yet  the  Marcionists  may 
have  used  it,  and  Hippolytus  was  speaking  to  them.  The  sense  would 
then  be,  '*  Neither  Paul  nor  Mark  (whom  you  call  the  writer  of  the  un- 
finished gospel),  ever  said  these  things,"  etc.,  etc.  If  we  follow  Bunsen  in 
expunging  the  passage,  and  substituting  for  it  a  mere  common  place 
epithet,  is  there  not  some  danger  of  destroying  a  piece  of  valuable  evi- 
dence ?  I  think  that  it  is  a  question  which  deserves  reconsideration 
before  his  decision  is  finally  acquiesced  in. 

The  very  summary  manner  in  which  Bunsen  rejects  the  reading  of 
the  MS.  (jcoXopoBaKTvXosi)  as  absurd,  led  me  to  suppose  that  no  other 
evidence  existed  in  corroboration  of  that  reading.  But  the  fact  is  that 
Bunsen  has  been  very  hasty  in  this  matter.  I  find  in  the  Journal  of 
the  German^  Asiatic  Society  (vol.  viii.  586  and  xiii.  p.  474),  the  follow- 
ing curious  statements. 

In  the  first  of  these  passages,  Professor  Fleischer  describes*  an  ancient 
Arabic  MS.  brought  by  Tischendorf  from  the  east  in  1853,  which  con- 
tains among  other  matters  an  account  of  St.  Mark  the  evangelist. — 
This  account  says  that  St.  Mark  was  originally  a  Levite,  and  that  when 
he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  he  cut  off^hia  right  thumb  in  order 
that  he  might  thus  become  for  ever  incapable  of  officiating  in  the  Jew- 
ish temple  service. 

In  the  second  passage,  Professor  Gildemeister  informs  us,  that  this 
story  was  not  altogether  unknown  in  western  Europe,  being  mentioned 
by  Ordericus  Vitalis  in  the  twelfth  century  (see  Duchesne  Script.  Norm. 
426),  and  by  Peter  de  Natalibus  about  the  year  1370.  But  the  Roman 
Catholic  critics  reject  the  tale  with  contempt.  "  Fulgipotiua  decantata, 
quam  majorum  auctoritate  aseerta  fabella,*'  says  Baronius. — "Irrepta 
fabella  nee  refutatione  digna^^  says  Henschenius,  Acta  Sanctorum,  25th 
Apr.,  III.,  346  D. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  these  writers  that  a  metaphor 
may  have  been  mistaken  for  a  fact. 

Dec.  3rd,  1 860.  H.  F.  Talbot. 

**  It  may  be  added  that  Eusebius  says  that  the  best  codices  of  the  gospels  omit 
these  twelve  verses  (/.  8.  i.,  p.  222). — On  the  other  hand,  the  early  Syriac  gospel 
discovered  by  Mr.  Cureton  contains  them. 

'  ZeiUchrift  der  Deuischen  Morgenldndischen  Gesellsckaft. 

VOL.  XIII. —  NO.  XXV.  N 
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THE  EUCHARISTIC  BLESSING. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.'' 

Sir — May  I  crave  permission  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  comma- 
nication  which  appears  in  your  January  number,  from  the  Rct.  W. 
Tait,  of  Rugby,  on  the  "  Eucharistic  Blessing." 

Your  correspondent  reminds  us  that  "  the  change  effected  on  the 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Holy  Communion  by  the  words  of  consecration  is 
a  subject  of  much  controversy."  He  particularly  refers  to  the  views 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Church 
of  Rome,  remarking  that,  according  to  both  the  Lutheran  and  Romish 
view — he  does  not  expressly  mention  whether  he  intends  to  include  that 
of  the  Scottish  (Episcopal)  Church  or  not — "a  most  wonderful  efficacy 
is  ascribed  to  the  blessing  of  Christ  in  the  beginning,  and  to  the  bless* 
ing  of  his  ministers  now."  He  then  eoes  on  to  ask,  "  What  comes  of 
this  controversy  if  it  shall  turn  out  that  our  Lord  and  Master  never 
blessed  the  bread  and  wine  at  all  ?"  Now  in  that  case  it  must  of  course 
be  at  once  admitted  that  "  there  was  no  act  for  which  to  claim  efficacy 
(and  we  may  add  no  /orm  of  words  either),  and  unless  the  minister  is 
above  his  Lord,  there  is  no  act  now  (and  no  form  of  words  by  which 
the  elements  were  blessed),  the  whole  question  is  laid  to  rest  for  ever." 
To  this  issue,  then,  your  correspondent  seeks  to  bring  this  important 
question,  and  so  proceeds  to  compare  the  accounts  of  the  institution  of 
the  Last  Supper  given  by  the  three  Evangelists.  To  this  comparison  I 
shall,  with  your  permission,  briefly  refer  your  readers,  and  particularly 
direct  their  attention  to  Mr.  Tait's  remarks,  that  the  insertion  of  the 
pronoun  *'  it "  by  our  translators,  after  the  expression  "  and  blessed," 
has  done  the  "whole  mischief;"  and  again,  that  St.  Matthew's  and 
St.  Mark's  ''  blessed  "  is  evidently  synonymous  with  St.  Luke's  "  gave 
thanks,"  that  it  was  *'  God  "  He  blessed,  "  not  the  bread,*' 

1 .  Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  insertion 
alluded  to  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  led  to  the  Romish  view  at 
least,  since  it  does  not  occur  in  the  version  of  the  New  Testament 
authorized  by  Romish  prelates  in  this  country.  This  seems  clearly  to 
indicate  that  the  insertion  or  non-insertion  of  the  pronoun  '*  it "  has 
either  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  or  else  has  the  very  opposite 
effect  of  that  attributed  to  it  by  your  correspondent.  For  we  thus  find, 
in  point  of  fact,  that  the  greatest  euchariistic  error  regarding  the  change 
effected  on  the  elements  by  consecration  prevails  in  that  Communion 
in  whose  English  version  of  the  Gospels'  the  obnoxious  insertion  does 
not  exist.  How  the  matter  stands  in  the  Lutheran  translation  I  have 
not  at  hand  the  means  of  ascertaining.     But, 

2.  In  the  second  place,  your  correspondent's  attention  may  be 
respectfully  directed  to  I  Cor.  x.  16,  where  St.  Paul  distinctly  calls  the 
eucharistic  cup  the  '*  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,"  For  this  is  the 
very  form  of  expression  of  which  Mr.  Tait  complains  in  consequence 
of  the  insertion  of  the  pronoun  ''it "  in  our  English  version,  but  it  will 
probably  be  regarded  by  many  as  a  sufficient  vindication  of  our  trans- 
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latOrs  for  having  inserted  the  pronoun,  or  even  as  a  direct  indication 
that  they  should  most  effectually  exhibit  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Gospel  accounts  by  that  very  insertion.  It  may  indeed  be  argued  that 
St.  Paul's  expression  in  that  passage  is  a  mere  Hebraism,  or  that  it  is 
elliptical,  and  means  nothing  more  than  if  he  had  said  "  the  cup  for 
which  we  bless  God,  or  give  God  thanks."  But  surely  there  is  no 
sufficient  authority,  and  no  adequate  reason  in  the  nature  of  things,  for 
such  an  assertion.  And  here  let  me  refer  to  the  Greek  and  English 
Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  by  Dr.  Robinson,  not  as  being  in  itself 
a  final  authority  more  than  other  Lexicons,  but  still  a  sufficiently  com- 
petent and  unexceptionable  one  in  a  question  of  this  kind,  and  simply 
as  stating,  without  any  purposes  of  controversy  in  view,  what  seems  to 
be  the  true  import  of  the  word  "  evkor^ia  "  as  used  in  that  passage: — 

*'  (b)  From  men  towards  men  and  things,  blemng,  i,e,  benediction^ 
invocation  of  good,  etc.,  from  God  upon  persons. . . .  Also  upon  things, 
1  Cor.  X.  16,  TO  TTOT'^ptov  6v\o(y/a9  o  evKof^ovfiev,  the  cup  of  blessing, 
i.e,y  of  benediction,  consecration,  in  allusion  to  the  m-on  ens  drunk  at 
the  Paschal  Supper. — Comp.  Lightfoot,  Hor.  Heb.  ad  Matt.  xxvi.  27, 
Jahn  §  354." 

Now,  supposing  for  a  moment  that  the  expression  ''  cup  of  blessing, 
which  we  bless,"  were  a  mere  Hebraism,  or  involved  an  ellipsis — a 
mere  supposition,  perhaps,  at  the  best — still  we  may  ask.  How  does  it 
appear  that  our  blessed  Lord,  on  the  solemn  occasion  to  which  we  are 
referring,  really  did  nothing  more  than  offer  up  thanks  to  God?  or 
again,  in  what  form  of  words  He  did  so  ?  Whether  He  adopted  the 
precise  formula  which  was  used  by  the  person  presiding  at  the  Passover 
on  ordinary  occasions,  or  to  what  extent  He  may  have  altered  that 
formula,  if  He  adopted  it  at  all  ?  We  certainly  do  not  find  in  the  New 
Testament  any  record  of  the  precise  words  which  our  Saviour  made 
use  of  in  "  giving  thanks  "  to  God ;  and,  therefore,  for  anything  that 
appears  to  the  contrary.  He  may  possibly  have  included  in  His  own 
formula  some  such  direct  invocation  as  that  to  which  Mr.  Tait  so 
strongly  objects.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  does  not  follow  that  such 
an  invocation  may  not  be  lawfully  used  by  us  so  long  as  we  do  not 
insist  upon  our  own  form  being  essential  to  the  consecration  of  the 
Elements.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  author  of  the  note  in  the 
Pictorial  Bible  on  St.  Luke  xxii.  13,  remarks,  "Whether  He  (Christ) 
did  and  said  all  that  other  persons  filling  His  office  were  accustomed  to 
do,  there  is  no  evidence  to  shew.  If  He  did.  He  also  added  other 
things  which  certainly  no  other  person  ever  did  or  could  say  "  (or  do). 

Without,  therefore,  going  further  into  the  subject  than  we  have 
done,  we  are  surely  justified  in  declining  to  accept  Mr.  Tait's  inference 
"  that  our  Lord  and  Master  never  blessed  the  bread  and  wine  at  all." 

But,  in  point  of  fact,  we  seem  to  find  that  St.  Paul,  in  another 
place  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16),  uses  the  very  word  e^x^P^^^  ^  descriptive  of 
the  Liturgy  itself,  strictly  so  called,  just  as  the  same  term  has  been 
applied  both  to  the  service  and  to  the  consecrated  elements,  by  Igna- 
tius, Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and 
others.     This  has  been  noticed,  among  others,  by  Mr.  Palmer  in  his 

n2 
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Oriffines  Liturgknty  where  also  he  replies  to  the  objections  of  Estius, 
as  referred  to  by  Waterland,  and  upon  the  whole,  concludes  that  St. 
Paul  directly  referred,  in  these  passages,  to  the  Liturgy  or  Eucharistic 
Service. 

Besides,  it  appears  that  in  all  ancient  Liturgies  of  which  any  traces 
remain,  we  find  either  an  express  or  an  implied  blessing  on  the  bread 
and  wine,  and  this  remark  applies  also  to  the  present  English  office 
itself,  for  as  Mr.  Palmer  observes,  ''Consecration  must  take  place 
before  bread  and  wine  are  the  communion  of  Christ's  body  and  blood; 
and  as  we  pray  that  we  may  sacramentally  partake  of  Christ's  body 
and  blood  by  receiving  the  bread  and  wine,  we  do,  in  effect,  pray  that 
the  elements  may  first  be  consecrated." 

A  verbal  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bless  the  elements  occurs 
in  many  of  the  ancient  Liturgies,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  Scotland;  in  others,  as  that  of  Rome  and  Italy,  there  was 
DO  direct  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  only  a  prayer  that  God 
would  bless  the  elements,  .while  in  the  English  office  there  is  an 
implied,  though  no  direct  prayer  for  consecration ;  thus  in  substance 
.  they  all  agree,  though  differing  circumstantially.  So  that  not  only  is 
God  thanked,  but  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  are  universally  re- 
garded al  blessed  or  consecrated  to  a  sacramental  use^  though  an 
express  invocation  may  not  be  considered  as  essential  for  the  purpose, 
at  least  not  by  the  Western  Churches  now,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  in  more  primitive  days,  a  point  upon  which  I  do  not  enter. 
Extreme  views  are  no  doubt  only  too  prevalent  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tweed,  and  in  England  at  least,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  question^  but 
for  the  reasons  now  stated,  and  for  others  which  will  probably  occur  to 
those  who  have  carefully  considered  the  subject,  we  can  hardly  agree  to 
accept  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  suggested  by  your  correspondent, 
that  the  insertion  of  the  pronoun  *'  it "  by  our  translators  has  *'  led  to 
the  whole  mischief,"  or  indeed  admit  that  in  inserting  it,  our  translators 
have  erred  at  all,  so  as  in  any  sense  to  obscure  or  alter  the  scriptural 
and  truly  catholic  view  of  the  change  effected  on  the  elements  by  con- 
secration ;  a  change,  namely,  in  use  and  efficacy,  in  mystery,  and  in 
grace. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  Mr.  Tait's  reference  to  the  miracle  of  the 
five  loaves  as  narrated  by  St.  Matthew,  is,  for  his  own  view,  perhaps 
the  least  fortunate  argument  which  he  has  advanced.  For,  if  your 
readers  turn  to  the  parallel  passage  of  St.  Luke,  they  will  find  that  the 
word  "  avrom"  (**  them/'  not  God),  actually  occurs  there  in  the  Greek, 
as  the  object  of  the  verb  rendered  "  blessed  "  (evkoyrjae),  and  this  seems 
decisive,  if  anything  can  be  so,  against  the  whole  of  your  correspondent's 
reasoning.  Still  the  point  certainly  deserved  consideration,  and  I,  for 
one,  do  not  feel  the  less  indebted  to  Mr.  Tait  for  having  directed  atten- 
tion to  it,  that  I  have  arrived  at  a  very  different  conclusion  from  his 
upon  the  subject.  W.  F. 

January  17,  1861. 
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THE  EUCHARISTIC  BLESSING. 

To  the  Editor  of  **  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,^* 

Sir, — Allow  me  a  ievf  words  oo  the  subject  of  the  Eucharistic  blessing, 
as  treated  by  your  correspoudeut  from  Rugby  in  your  last  number.  It 
is  so  important  as  to  be  worthy  of  all  the  consideration  which  can  be 
giiren  to  it. 

Doubtless  there  is  no  slight  satisfaction  in  the  idea  of  having  dis- 
covered some  oversight  in  the  deductions  of  a  theological  system  not  in 
accordance  with  our  own  views,  and  the  more  delightfid  perhaps  if 
those  views  do  not  harmonize  with  the  dogmatic  teaching  of  the  majority. 
But  however  fascinating  these  supposed  discoveries  may  be,  they  are 
rarely  successful  when  put  to  the  test. 

I  pass  over  the  various  modifications  and  differences  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  which  prevail  among  the  different  Christian 
communities.  All  agree  at  least  in  teaching  that  our  Lord  *'  took  the 
bread  and  blessed  it."  This  view  of  the  subject  your  correspondent  re- 
pudiates altogether,  and  makes  a  supposition  which,  as  he  is  induced  to 
think,  is  decisive  of  the  whole  controversy.  "  What,**  he  remarks  "  if 
it  shall  turn  out  that  our  Lord  and  Master  never  blessed  the  bread  and 
wine  at  all  /"  Only  that  the  Eucharist  would  be  utterly  deprived  of  its 
great  and  essential  characteristic.  It  might  be  a  rite  very  proper  to 
keep  up,  but  it  would  cease  to  be  intrinsically  a  sacrament. 

There  will  be  no  necessity  for  repeating  the  exact  words  of  each  of  the 
three  evangelists,  as  they  agree  so  very  closely.  I  will  leave  out  the  ob- 
noxious pronoun  which  is  imagined  to  give  occasion  to  so  much  super- 
stition, and  simply  give  the  words  as  they  are  common  to  all, — ''Jesus 
took  bread,  gave  thanks  and  blessed,  and  gave  to  his  disciples.**  *'  It 
must  be  evident,"  says  your  correspondent,  "  to  every  mind  not  blinded 
by  traditional  theory,  that  the  object  of  blessing  at  that  solemn  hour 
was  not  the  inanimate  bread,  but  the  living  Father  of  blessing." 

To  this,  I  think,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  replying,  that  God,  as  the 
object  of  blessing,  is  expressly  named  as  such,  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  and  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  consulting  a  con- 
cordance, may  satisfy  himself  that  such  is  the  fact.  The  omission 
is  so  opposed  to  the  usus  loquendi,  that  it  would  be  a  vain  endeavour  to 
ground  anything  upon  it.  A  single  instance  may  be  in  point.  When 
the  aged  Simeon  took  the  holy  child  Jesus  in  his  arms,  he  blessed  God 
{evXor^rfce  tov  Qeoif).  If  the  omission  of  the  substantive  had  ever  been 
usual,  we  should  certainly  have  met  with  it  here,  and  more  especially 
as  the  subsequent  direct  address  leaves  no  doubt  upon  the  matter. 
Much  more  would  the  evangelists  have  inserted  roi/  Qeov  when  there  is 
not  the  slightest  reference  to  God  the  Father  in  narrating  the  institution 
of  the  Eucharist. 

We  can  then  come  to  no  other  conclusion,  than  that  our  Lord  took 
bread  and  blessed  it.  But  for  what  purpose,  but  that  it  might  be  made 
to  us  "  the  spiritual  food"  of  his  most  precious  body  and  blood ?  "If 
Jesus  merely  thanked  God,"  as  your  correspondent  supposes,  "  because 
he  was  about  to  break  for  man  the  bread  of  everlasting  life,"  the  whole 
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significance  and  import  of  this  most  solemn  action  wonld  not  have  been 
brought  out.  Our  divine  Redeemer  took  the  bread,  blessed  and  sancti- 
fied it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples,  and  to  his  church  for  after  ages, 
that  by  it  we  may  be  nourished  unto  life  eternal.  Here  is  all  sufficiency 
for  the  growth  of  the  Christian  life. 

But  we  read  that  our  Lord  not  only  brake  the  bread  and  blessed  it, 
but  that  he  also  ''gave  thanks,"  as  mentioned 'by  St.  Mark,  and  per- 
haps by  St.  Matthew  also,  as  the  weight  of  critical  authority  would 
lead  us  to  infer.  But  for  what  reason  did  our  Lord  do  so  i  Your 
correspondent  says,  ''  For  the  things  which  should  come  upon  him — ^the 
betrayal,  the  condemnation,  the  agonies  of  a  lingering  death."  It 
is  true  that  for  the  suffering  of  death  he  was  crowned  with  glory  and 
honour,  but  it  is  likewise  true  we  never  read  that  he  gave  thanks  to  his 
Father  for  the  prospect  of  those  sufferings.  On  the  contrary,  in  pro- 
spect of  them  he  says,  '*  But  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptised  with,  and 
how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished."  And  the  earnest  prayer  that 
"the  cup  might  pass  from  him"  shews  that  even  the  God-Man  felt  most 
tryingly  in  his  human  nature  the  near  approach  of  his  sufferings  for 
"  us  men  and  for  our  salvation."  Our  Redeemer  had  said,  '*  I  haye 
earnestly  desired  (iiriOvfu'a  irrMfiTiffa)  to  eat  this  Passoyer  with  you 
before  I  suffer."  And  why?  Because  in  the  language  of  Krum- 
macher,  "  He  cordially  rejoiced  in  anticipation  of  this  peaceful  eyening, 
as  the  point  of  time  when  he  should  be  permitted  in  his  intended  and 
mysterious  institution  to  make  his  will,  so  to  speak,  in  favour  of  his 
beloved  followers,  and  with  the  consent  of  his  heavenly  Father  to 
bequeath  to  them  the  fruits  of  his  atoning  life,  sufferings,  and  death. 
In  a  word,  it  was /or  the  sake  of  the  Sacrament  to  be  tJien  instituted, 
that  he  longed  so  ardently  and  earnestly  for  the  approach  of  this  his  la^ 
passoyer  feast."  Surely  this  is  a  statement  which  approyes  itself  much 
more  to  our  feelings  and  our  reason  than  the  suggestion  of  your  corres- 
pondent, which  divorces  from  one  another  the  words  and  the  action  at 
the  Last  Supper. 

Nor  again  can  we  fail  to  perceive  how  perfectly  this  reasoning 
is  borne  out  at  the  meeting  of  our  Lord  and  the  two  disciples  on 
the  road  to  Emmaus,  when  they  constrained  him  to  abide  with  them 
because  the  day  was  far  spent.  ''  And  it  came  to  pass  as  he  sat  at 
meat  with  them,  he  took  bread,  and  blessed  it  and  brake,  and  gaye 
to  them.  And  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew  him,  and 
he  vanished  out  of  their  sight."  The  manner  undoubtedly  in  which 
our  Lord  broke  the  bread,  and  probably  the  form  of  words  in  which  the 
thanksgiving  was  pronounced,  reminded  them  of  that  used  by  him 
at  the  institution  of  the  Last  Supper.  Their  recognition  of  him  was 
then  complete.  But  on  your  correspondent's  supposition,  that  no 
blessing  of  the  bread  took  place,  and  that  our  Redeemer  gaye  thanks 
for  his  sufferings,  the  whole  action  is  devoid  of  meaning,  and  that  most 
perfect  and  delightful  of  all  the  sacred  narratives  is  in  that  portion 
utterly  inexplicable. 

Providentially  there  is  another  part  of  Holy  Writ  which  speaks 
to  us  in  language  so  decisive  that  there  can  be  no  mistake.     In  the 
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account  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist^  by  the  three  evangelists, 
we  find  no  mention  of  the  blessing  of  the  cup.  The  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  will  supply  this  omission.  The  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless, 
is  it  not  the  communion,  or  participation  of  the  blood  of  Christ  ?  Who 
then  can  doubt  but  that  to  him  who  received  not  the  Gospel  from  man, 
but  bj  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  this,  among  other  things, 
was  communicated,  "  when  he  was  three  days  without  sight,  and  did 
neither  eat  nor  drink.'*  To  this  revelation  the  apostle  could  make  no 
addition.  If  the  cup  was  blessed,  so  likewise  was  the  bread.  All  con- 
troversy on  this  point  is  therefore  at  an  end. 

I  cannot  conclude  more  appropriately  than  in  the  admirable  and 
impressive  language  of  Krummacher.  "  The  Saviour,  however,  jpro- 
nouneed  his  benediction  not  only  upon  the  cup,  but  also  upon  the  bread. 
And  wl\erefore  ?  Was  it  in  order  to  separate  the  elements  from 
a  common  and  profane  use  to  one  that  was  higher,  spiritual,  and  holy  ? 
Doubtless  he  had  this  also  in  view.  And  O,  what  superabundant  rich- 
ness and  fulness  of  blessing  have  rested  on  the  bread  and  wine  of  the 
communion  from  the  benediction  which  our  Lord  pronounced  upon 
them.  Since  that  festal  evening,  how  many  thousands  have  received 
heavenly  refreshment,  invigoration,  and  encouragement,  by  their 
means !  How  many  a  wounded  heart,  in  the  course  of  eighteen 
centuries,  has  been  healed,  how  many  fainting  spirits  revived,  and  the 
passage  through  the  dark  vale  illumined,  alleviated,  and  sweetened. 
Such  is  the  blessing  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  which  extends  even  to  the 
bliss  of  the  eternal  hills." 

I  remain,  etc., 

February,  \9th,  1861.  H.  P. 


TERMS  USED  IN  SPEAKING  OF  THE  ATONEMENT. 

Sir, — It  is  acknowledged  universally,  that  nothing  can  be  of  greater 
importance,  than  to  employ  accurately  the  different  words  used  in 
Scripture,  in  connexion  with  the  Atonement.  Their  various  shades  of 
meaning,  and  peculiar  emphasis,  are  so  often  destroyed  by  a  promis- 
cuous use  of  any  of  them  indifferently,  that  it  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  theology  of  the  day,  if  something  was  done  to  make  a  clear 
chain  of  thought  formed  of  all  the  words  used,  and  linking  them  toge- 
ther with  due  regard  to  their  bearing  on  the  various  steps  and  effects  of 
the  Atonement,  on  whose  efficacy  all  our  hopes  depend.  The  following 
is  an  attempt  at  such  an  outline,  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  those 
interested  in  the  point,  and  divided  so  as  to  afford  ready  reference  for 
comment  on  any  part. 

Salvation  to  Eternal  Life  is  obtained 

1.  By  the  Sacrifice -^Thi^  being  the  rationale  of  the  plan  of 
salvation. 

2.  Of  a  life — Which  is  the  kind  of  sacrifice  required  for  the  lives 
that  are  at  stake. 

3.  Given — For  the  value  of  this  sacrifice  depends  on  its  being  volun- 
tary on  the  giver's  part. 
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4.  By  Christ,  the  "  8(m  of  God''  by  nature,  the  ''Son  of  Man*'  6y 
incarnation — For  he  only  as  such,  had  a  divine  life  which  was  worth 
giving,  and  which  could  be  freely  given  in  a  sinless  humanity. 

5.  To  God  the  Father — Who  is  the  holder  of  judicial  right  over  all 
men  as  their  lawgiver. 

6.  As  a  ransom — Human  happiness  and  peace  beine  a  kind  of  for- 
feited possession  redeemable  only  by  ''a  near  kinsman,  satisfying  the 
required  conditions. 

7.  In  order  to  make — As  Christ  only  could  do  acceptably,  being 
God,  and  appropriately,  being  man. 

8.  Ficarious — God's  justice  requiring  distinct  proof  of  his  determi- 
nation not  to  let  any  sin  pass  unnoticed,  and  requiring  the  honouring 
of  his  law,  broken  by  sinners,  in  the  substituted  submission  of  the  Re^ 
deemer  to  **  taste  of  death  for  every  man." 

9.  Atonement  for  human  sin — God's  mercy  allowing  the  sinner, 
whose  death  '*  he  wouldeth  not,"  thus  to  escape  personal  condemnation 
through  faith  in  his  son. 

10.  Thereby  redeeming  from  the  law's  curse — Due  on  account  of 
its  being  broken,  whose  penalty  is  declared  to  be  death  and  the  curse 
of  God,  on  soul  and  body. 

1 1 .  And  propitiating  the  lawgiver — Staying  his  wrath,  by  a  sufficient 
exhibition  of  submission  to  bis  law,  in  the  obedience  and  death  of  man's 
representative;  which  staying  of  his  wrath,  may  be  called  the  negative 
effect  of  the  atonement. 

12.  Procuring  further — As  the  positive  effects  of  the  Atonement. 

13.  Pardon  or  justification — In  an  outward  ^u^tcta/  point  of  view. 

14.  Remission — In  an  oxitvfard punitive  point  of  view. 

15.  Forgiveness — In  an  inward  Fatherly  point  of  view. 

16.  Absolution — In  an  invf&rd  spiritual  point  of  view. 

17.  These  all  resulting  in  the  mutual  reconciliation  of  God  and 
man— God's  favour  being  regained,  man's  enmity  laid  aside. 

18.  Which  will  be  perfected — Being  here  incomplete  and  liable  to 
relapse  through  man's  frailty. 

1 9.  When  the  Christian  is  brought  to  the  eternal  joy  which  Christ 
is  preparing  for  him — This  being  the  Redeemer's  part  and  care. 

20.  In  hope  of  which  the  Christian  through  the  Holy  Spirit's  help 
purifieth  himself  and  so  by  sanctifcation,  prepares  himself  for  Christ's 
eternal  joy — ^This  being  the  redeemed  sinner's  part  and  care. 

I  am,  etc., 

C.  H.  R. 

EMENDATIONS  IN  THE  AUTHORIZED  VERSION  OF 

SCRIPTURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature." 

Sir, — As  you  were  pleased  to  insert  my  first  paper  of  proposed  emen- 
dations in  our  Authorized  Version,  I  now  send  you  another. 

Exodus. 
II. — 15  He  sat  down  by  the  well. 
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III. — 16  I  have  surely  looked  upon  you,  and  upon  that  which 
is  done,  etc. 

22  But  every  woman  shall  require  from  her  neighbour,  etc. 
IV. —  20  Set  them  upon  the  ass. 

YIII. — 9  And  Moses  said  unto  Pharaoh,  Let  thine  honour  be  greater 
than  mine,  etc. 

IX. — 24  So  there  was  hail,  and  a  continuous  stream  of  fire  in  the 
midst  of  the  hail,  etc. 

XI. — 2  Let  every  man  require  from  his  neighbour,  etc. 

XII. —  6  Shall  kill  it  between  the  two  evenings, 

9  Eat  not  of  it  partially  boiled,  etc. 

23  And  will  not  suffer  the  destruction,  etc. 

35  And  they  required  from  the  Egyptians,  etc. 

XIII. — 18  And  the  children  of  Israel  went  up  in  ordered  ranks  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt. 

XIV. — 7  And  hie  ablest  captains  over  all  that  host, 

XV. — 2  He  is  my  God,  and  /  will  glorify  him,  etc. 

XXII. — 2  If  a  thief  be  found  in  the  act  of  breaking  into  a  house, 
etc. 

XXIII. — 2 1  My  name  is  in  his  heart, 

XXXIII.— 16  And  whereby  shall  it  be  known  that  I,  etc.  "  Here'* 
is  not  in  the  Hebrew. 

21  The  rock.  D.  E. 


DUSTERDIECK  AND  OTHERS  ON  THE  APOCALYPSE. 
To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,** 

Sir, — I  have  read  the  above  article  in  your  Journal  for  October.  I 
have  been  in  no  small  degree  perplexed  to  find  out  the  author's  mean- 
ing in  a  portion  of  it,  and  would  feel  obliged  by  his  kindly  clearing  up 
my  perplexity.  It  refers  to  the  question  of  the  inspiration  -of  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse. 

.  The  author  has  shewn  that  the  "ground  idea  only"  of  this  myste- 
rious work  can  be  fulfilled — namely,  "What  Christ  predicted,  the 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  some  way,  the  triumph  of 
Christian  principles,  and  the  blessedness  which  will  be  their  result  to 
society,  and  to  individuals  on  earth  and  in  heaven" — (p.  19).  This, 
our  author  tells  us,  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  gathered,  as  any  one 
of  us  may  this  day  gather,  from  the  predictions  of  Christ  contained 
in  other  Scriptures. 

With  respect  to  **  all  the  rest**  of  the  book,  our  author  informs  us 
that,  "having  reference  to  contingent  events,  it  is  to  be  referred  to 
opinions  of  the  writer  and  his  contemporaries,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
time  has  proved  to  be  unfounded — (p.  19). 

Our  author  does  not,  however,  deny  some  peculiar  "religious 
inspiration"  to  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse.  He  expressly  calls  him 
"  an  inspired  man,  having  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God." — (p.  29). 

Hence  arises  my  perplexity.  The  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  our 
author  tells  us,  is  right  only  while  he  follows  what  was  already  said  by 
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Christ,  and  the  moment  he  ventures  farther,  and  indulges  in  any 
original  Taticination,  he  falls  hopelessly  into  mistake  and  error,  not  so 
much  as  one  of  his  predictions  heing  correct. 

May  I  ask  in  what  consisted  the  inspiration  which  our  author 
is  pleased  to  attribute  to  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  ?  According  to 
his  theory,  I  cannot  discover  that  he  had  any,  unless  indeed  "  poetic 
fancy"  be  all  that  our  author  means  by  ''inspiration." 

I  remain,  etc., 

P.  Y. 


JEWISH  ORTHODOXY. 
To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature" 

Sir, — I  do  not  consider  that  Mr.  Crossley's  reply  to  my  letter  on 
the  above  subject  has  in  any  measure  established  his  theory,  that  the 
Sadducees  were  the  orthodox  party  among  the  Jews.  Permit  me  to 
reply  to  his  observations  as  briefly  as  I  can. 

It  was  not  my  intention  in  my  first  letter  to  hold  up  the  Pharisees 
as  parties  who  could  be  safely  followed  as  religious  guides.  I  should 
have  read  the  New  Testament  to  little  purpose,  if  this  had  been  my 
object.  I  only  meant  to  say,  that  along  with  numerous  and  fatal  errors 
in  faith,  they  also  taught  a  great  deal  that  was  true,  and  thus  I  main- 
tain that  the  texts  I  advanced  plainly  prove. 

''The  scribes  and  the  Pharisees,"  said  our  Lord  to  his  disciples, 
"  sit  in  Moses'  seat.  All,  therefore,  whatsoever  they  bid  you,  observe, 
and  do;  but  do  not  after  their  works,  for  they  say  and  do  not"  (Matt, 
xxiii.  2).  lam  sure  that  any  one  reading  these  words  with  unprejudiced 
mind,  would  understand  them  to  mean  that  Christ  directed  his  disci- 
ples to  follow,  as  true  and  comformable  to  the  precepts  of  Moses,  a 
great  deal  of  what  was  taught  by  the  Pharisees,  but  not  to  imitate  them 
in  their  conduct,  because  they  themselves  did  not  follow  the  good 
directions  they  inculculated  on  others.  But  according  to  Mr.  Crossley, 
the  text  should  run  somewhat  thus;  "  The  scribes  and  Pharisees  sit 
where  they  ought  not,  in  Moses'  seat,  therefore,  whatsoever  they  bid 
you  observe,  be  careful  not  to  observe  and  do."  Whether  mine  or 
Mr.  Crossley's  comment  be  conformable  to  our  Lord's  words,  your 
readers  must  decide. 

Again.  Paul  stands  before  the  Jewish  council,  composed  of  Phari- 
sees and  Sadducees  (Acts  xxiii.  6).  The  question  against  him  con- 
cerned the  great  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  He  saw 
that  he  could  fairly  take  advantage  of  the  opposition  on  this  point  of 
the  rival  sects,  and  he  cried  out  in  the  council,  "  Men  and  brethren^ 
/  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee  ;  of  the  hope  and  resurrection 
of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question"  Can  we  interpret  these  words 
in  any  other  sense,  than  that  the  Apostle  proclaimed  that  on  a  great 
and  fundamental  point  of  faith,  his  views  and  those  of  the  Pharisees 
were  one  ?  Can  we  for  a  moment  take  them  to  mean,  with  Mr. 
Crossley,  that  "  St.  Paul  alluded  only  to  his  education  among  the  Pha- 
risees, and  his  hereditary  alliance  to  that  sect  ?  "    This  indeed  might 
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explain  his  calling  himself  *'  the  son  of  a  Pharisee ; "  but  it  does 
not  explain  his  assertion,  that  he  was  at  the  time  "  a  Pharisee " 
himself. 

But,  whatever  be  our  opinion  of  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  called  an  orthodox  Jewish  sect. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  mentioned  in  several  places  in  the  Gos- 
pels and  Acts.  (See  Cruden's  Concordance).  Invariably  they  are 
branded  by  some  term  of  condemnation,  for  wickedness  of  life,  or 
crafty  opposition  to  Christ,  or  falsehood  of  doctrine.  But  Mr.  Grossley 
says,  the  terms  in  which  they  are  condemned  by  Christ  are  not  so  severe 
as  those  in  which  he  condemns  the  Pharisees.  They  are  severe  enough, 
if  you  will  only  examine  them.  But  we  may  easily  see  why  the  denun- 
ciations against  the  Pharisees  are  more  frequent  and  sterner  than 
against  the  Sadducees.  It  was  with  the  Pharisees  chiefly  that  our 
Lord  came  into  collision.  They  were  the  popular  leaders,  a  post  which 
the  Sadducees  made  no  pretension  to.  Christ  was  winning  the  favour  of 
the  people,  and,  therefore,  the  Pharisees  especially  hated,  opposed,  and 
maligned  him,  and,  consequently,  came  into  most  frequent  collision 
with  him,  and  drew  forth  his  denunciations  more  frequently  than  the 
party  of  the  Sadducees. 

Again,  if  we  suppose,  as  seems  most  probable,  that  the  Sadducees 
rejected  all  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Pentateuch,  we  cannot  hold  them  to  have  been  an  orthodox  Jewish 
sect.  They  who  rejected  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  revelation  which 
God  made  to  the  Jewish  people  could  have  no  claim  to  the  name  of 
orthodox. 

But  Mr.  Grossley  seems  to  think  it  probable,  that  the  Sadducees 
received  the  authority  of  the  prophets  as  well  as  of  Moses.  Let  us 
suppose  they  did,  and  still  it  will  follow  from  this  admission  that  they 
were  not  an  orthodox  Jewish  sect. 

To  accept  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as  authoritative,  and  yet  to  deny 
the  doctrines  which  they  teach,  is  not,  I  suppose,  a  sign  of  orthodoxy. 
Mr.  Crossley  will  allow  that  the  prophetical  writings,  at  least,  teach 
the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  and  a  future  life.  The  Sadducees  denied 
both;  how  are  they  orthodox  ? 

But  it  is  on  their  "  adherence  to  the  law,  pure  and  unadulterated," 
as  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  that  Mr.  Crossley  especially  relies  for  his 
theory  of  Sadduceean  orthodoxy.  Tried  even  by  this  test  their  ortho- 
doxy fails.  The  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  was  taught  by  Moses.  So 
our  Lord  tells  us,  *'As  touching  the  dead  that  they  rise,  have  ye 
not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses,  how  in  the  bush  God  spake  unto  him, 
saying,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  6f  Jacob  ?  He  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  the  God  of  the 
living:  ye  therefore  do  greatly  err"  (Mark  xii.  26).  Such  were  the 
words  of  Christ  to  the  Sadducees  of  his  day.  He  did  not  think  they 
adhered  faithfully  even  to  the  Pentateuch.  Perhaps  some  of  their 
defenders  now  may  prefer  their  interpretation  of  Moses'  words  to  that 
of  Christ,  but  they  themselves  could  not  answer  his  charge.  (Matt, 
xii.   34).      Again,    in  John  v.  46,  our  Lord  in  a   very  few   words 
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convicts  them  of  not  adhering  to  Moses'  teaching.  '*  Had  ye  be- 
lieved Moses/'  he  said  to  them  as  to  other  unbelievers,  "ye  would  have 
believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of  me." 

Again,  the  Pentateuch  taught  the  existence  of  angels,  or  an  order  of 
spiritual  beings  superior  to  man.  The  Sadducees  denied  that  there  were 
any  such  beings.  (Acts  xxxiii.  8).  Mr.  Crossley  indeed  tries  to  save 
their  reputation  by  supposing  that  the  angels  whom. St.  Luke  speaks  of 
here  were  a  '*  mythic  hierarchy,"  invented  by  the  Pharisees.  No 
doubt  the  Pharisees  had  many  false  and  foolish  traditions  about  angels, 
but  it  is  just  as  certain  that  in  the  above  passage  St.  Luke  speaks  of 
angels  as  they  were  believed  in,  in  common  by  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Christian  Church.  He  wrote  for  parties,  far  the  greater  number  of 
whom  had  never  heard  of  the  "  mythic  hierarchy"  of  the  Pharisees,  but 
who  believed  in  an  order  of  angels,  and  to  them  St.  Luke  is  telling  in 
what  respects  the  Pharisees  agreed,  and  the  Sadducees  disagreed  from 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  church.  Mr.  Crossley's  only 
reason  for  his  view  of  the  above  passage  is,  that  as  the  Sadducees  im- 
plicitly believed  in  the  Pentateuch  which  taught  the  existence  of  angels, 
that  therefore  they  could  not  have  rejected  them.  One  would  think 
that  but  a  passing  glance  at  the  opinions  of  religious  teachers  in  the 
present  day  would  shew  us  the  weakness  of  such  a  plea.  When  Mr. 
Maurice  and  others  do  not  see  the  atonement  or  the  resurrection  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  Sadducees  might  fail  to  see  angels  in  the  Penta- 
teuch. Or,  might  they  not  with  so  many  now,  suppose  that  an 
inspired  teacher  might  sometimes  make  a  mistake  as  well  as  another 
man,  and  so  get  rid  of  Moses'  teaching  about  angels  by  saying,  that  on 
this  particular  subject  he  was  wrong,  though  in  general,  and  upon 
matters  of  importance,  he  was  right. 

No,  sir,  the  Sadducees  were  not  orthodox,  unless  the  denial  of  every 
thing  that  a  believing  Christian  or  Jew  values,  is  a  proof  of  orthodoxy. 
The  sect  that  are  never  mentioned,  except  to  be  condemned  by  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles;  the  sect  which  in  word  accepted  as  authorita- 
tive a  part  of  God's  word,  while  they  rejected  "  the  prophet"  whom  that 
word  commanded  the  Jewish  people  to  hear,  and  that  future  life  with- 
out which  God's  dealings  with  mankind  at  any  time  are  wholly  inexpli- 
cable, ought  not  by  us  to  be  called  orthodox.  They  allowed  indeed 
that  there  was  a  God.  With  that  their  orthodoxy  began  and  ended. 
But  of  what  use  was  such  an  allowance,  when  they  denied  his  providence 
in  this  life,  and  taught  that  for  us  there  was  no  future  life  ?  They  allowed 
a  Grod,  but  a  God,  forsooth,  who  had  no  connexion  with  man,  or  man 
with  him.  Sadduceeism,  as  Neander  truly  says,  presented  in  its  irre- 
ligious, atheistic,  sensual  system  no  point  of  contact  for  the  Gospel. 
The  sect  of  the  Pharisees  educated  and  gave  to  Christ  his  great  apostle, 
— the  man  who  felt,  even  before  his  conversion,  that  between  God  and 
man  there  was  a  deep  and  eternal  relation.  So  far  as  we  know,  the 
Sadducees  did  not  a£ford  one  solitary  believer  to  Christ. 

I  remain,  etc., 

bth  October,  1860.  Henry  Constable. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

The  New  Testament  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christy  in  the 
Original  Greek :  with  Introductions  and  Notes.  By  Charles 
Wordsworth,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Westminster,  etc.  The  General 
Epistles  and  Book  of  Revelation.  London :  Rivingtons.  1860. 
Small  folio,  pp.  284. 

This  is  the  concluding  portion  of  Canon  Wordsworth's  commentary 
on  the  Greek  Testament.  The  whole  work  occupies  a  place  of  its  own 
in  Biblical  literature,  both  as  to  what  it  teaches,  and  as  a  sign  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  The  positive  information  conveyed  is  very 
great,  especially  in  the  department  of  patristical  exposition,  and  what 
may  be  called  the  antiquities  of  Biblical  comment.  Compared  with 
other  works  of  a  similar  kind,  this  feature  is  very  observable,  for  very 
many  writers  are  here  quoted  who  have  been  either  ignored  or  under- 
valued in  the  present  age.  For  instance,  how  seldom  do  we  find 
quoted  such  exegetes  as  Andreas,  Bishop  of  Crete,  of  the  sixth  or 
seventh  century,  Ambrosius  Ansbertus,  of  the  eighth,  or  Haymo,  of  the 
ninth  :  yet  these  are  only  three  of  the  twenty-three  ancient  expositors 
of  the  Apocalypse  cited  by  Dr.  Wordsworth.  Everywhere,  in  these 
volumes,  our  thoughts  are  turned  to  times  gone  by,  and  we  are  re- 
minded that  what  is  old  in  Christianity  cannot  be  superseded  by  any 
modem  opinions.  The  use  of  the  work  must  have  a  healthy  influence 
on  the  theological  student,  if  it  only  lead  him  to  remember  the  great 
minds  of  old,  who  have  been  neglected  or  forgotten. 

But  the  work  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  a  designed  protest  against  the 
more  free  and  unlicensed  temper  by  which  Biblical  exposition  is  now 
marked  in  many  quarters.  Dean  Alford's  commentary  may  be  con- 
sidered as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  free  school  of  interpretation  on 
its  orthodox  side,  while  that  of  Dr.  Wordsworth  is  the  type  of  the 
orthodox  school  in  its  most  conservative  development.  Each  has  its 
faults,  but  each  has  distinctive  excellences,  and  they  may  profitably  be 
used  together.  The  time  may  come  when  we  may  have  commentaries 
on  the  Bible  which  shall  not  reflect  the  spirit  of  any  party  in  the 
Church  ;  but  till  that  is  the  case,  the  eclectic  mode  must  be  employed, 
and  different  systems  recognized  as  having  their  respective  advantages. 
We  could  not  put  Alford  into  the  hands  of  a  student  of  theology  with- 
out a  caveat ;  but  we  should  think  a  warning  needed  quite  as  much  in 
the  case  of  Wordsworth.  In  fact,  we  can  scarcely  say  on  which  side 
there  is  the  greatest  danger,  on  that  of  too  much  speculation  or  too 
much  credulity.  We  beg  to  be  understood  as  using  these  terms  in  the 
best  sense,  as  the  signs  of  contrary  mental  tendencies  in  the  field  of 
criticism  and  exegesis.  Alford,  for  example,  would  not  be  deterred 
from  giving  a  reasonable  interpretation,  because  it  was  contrary  to  a 
traditionary  one,  however  venerable;  while  Wordsworth  would  shut 
his  eyes  to  a  logical  deduction,  if  contrary  to  a  plain  patristic  testi- 
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mony.  It  is  clear  that  these  tendencies  of  mind  are  very  liable  to  be 
abused,  and  we  think  they  have  not  been  rightly  employed,  in  every 
case,  by  the  writers  we  have  ventured  thus  to  place  together. 

Dr.  Wordsworth  has  the  highest  possible  conception  of  the  Bible 
as  an  organic  whole,  all  whose  parts  are  fitly  framed  and  joined  toge- 
ther by  the  consummate  art  of  the  great  Artificer.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  we  concede,  in  the  lowest  sense,  that  all  Scripture  is 
divinely  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  Church,  there  must  be  this 
wisdom  pervading  all  its  separate  particles,  and  putting  its  broad  stamp 
upon  the  whole.  But  this  admission  of  a  great  principle  will  not  always 
justify  our  own  subjective  applications  of  it.  We  may  think  we  see 
such  applications,  and  use  them  for  our  own  private  benefit,  and  yet 
they  may  not  have  any  scientific  value  so  as  to  take  their  place  as 
canons  of  criticism,  or  legitimate  and  authoritative  interpretations.  We 
have  before  noticed  this  subjective  exuberance  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Wordsworth,  and  we  are  again  struck  with  its  prominence  in  this 
concluding  part  of  his  labours.  In  the  general  and  special  introduc- 
tions to  the  general  epistles,  there  is  a  constant  effort  to  make  these 
writings  dovetail  in,  as  it  were,  with  the  other  New  Testament  letters, 
and  to  discover  designed  intentions  on  the  part  of  their  authors  in 
relation  to  each  other  and  those  who  preceded  them ;  and  this  style  of 
thought  is  carried  also  into  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Now  we  cannot 
prove  that  such  intentions  were  absent  from  the  minds  of  the  sacred 
writers  :  still  less  can  we  affirm  that  they  were  not  contemplated  by  the 
Author  of  all  wisdom ;  but  a  commentator  should  be  able  to  do  more 
than  merely  to  make  statements  of  his  own  feelings  and  opinions — he 
should  be  ready  with  some  proof  of  what  he  advances.  But  in  many 
of  Dr.  Wordsworth's  opinions  we  lack  this  proof — we  have  plenty  of 
hypotheses,  but  proofs  are  painfully  wanting. 

It  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
and  that  of  St.  James  are  capable  of  complementing  each  other.  Dr. 
Wordsworth  properly  says  of  these : — 

"  The  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  GkilatiftDs  and  Bomans  cannot  be  duly  under- 
stood unless  they  are  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  General  Epistle  of  St.  James ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  may,  perhaps,  be  liable  to  misap- 
prehension, unless  set  in  juxtaposition  with  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Grala- 
tians  and  to  the  Romans.  But  when  the  Epistles  of  the  two  holy  Apostles  are 
placed  together,  they  will  be  found  to  be  adjusted  to  each  other,  and  to  fit  in  to  each 
other  with  nioe  ctoouracy  and  exctctpredtum  ;  and,  when  thus  combined,  they  form 
a  complete  body  of  Apostolic  doctrine  on  the  great  article  of  Justification ;  and  they 
afford  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  erroneous  teaching  from  two  opposite  sides,  by 
which  that  doctrine  has  been  assailed.** 

This  is  ime,  in  substance,  yet  our  readers  will  remark  the  exag- 
gerations, which  we  have  placed  in  italics.  The  Church  has  always 
noticed  the  general  mutual  bearing  of  the  Epistles  mentioned,  but  few 
readers  will  be  able  to  find  the  nice  accuracy  and  exact  precision  with 
which  they  fit  in  to  each  other.  As  to  being  a  complete  body  of 
Apostolic  Doctrine  on  Justification,  they  are  so,  certainly,  in  that  they 
form  all  the  informatiosn  given  us  on  the  question ;  but  that  more  could 
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profitably  be  used  is  plain  from  the  varied  opinions  and  confessed  diffi- 
culties which  surround  the  doctrine  of  Justification.  But,  in  relation 
to  the  Epistles,  Dr.  Wordsworth's  opinions  are  still  more  subjective, 
and,  may  we  say,  fanciful. 


"  In  like  manner,  the  two  General  Epistles  of  St.  Peter  have  a  near  relation  to 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  They  add  strength  and  support  to  them,  and  are 
strengthened  and  supported  by  them.  St.  Peter's  first  Greneral  Epistle  bears  a 
remarkable  resemblance  to  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians;  and  his  second 
Epistle  occupies  a  similar  place  to  that  which  is  filled  by  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians.  In  the  doctrinal  substance  of  his  teaching,  and  in  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  great  principle  of  the  Christian  faith  to  moral  and  social  duty,  St. 
Peter,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Jewish  Christians,  exhibits  his  perfect  agreement 
with  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  his  exhortation  to  the  great  Gentile  Qiurch  of 
Ephesus.  In  his  second  General  Epistle,  St.  Peter  adds  force  and  solemnity  to  the 
warnings  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Churches  of  Phrygia,  concerning  the  immoral  conse- 
quences arising  from  heretical  denials  or  perversions  of  those  Christian  doctrines 
which  were  propounded  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  and  by  Saint 
Peter  himself  in  his  first  General  Epistle." 

Of  these  asserted  relations,  the  author  attempts  to  furnish  proofs 
when  he  treats  of  the  separate  Epistles,  but  we  confess  they  do  not 
satisfy  us.  They  are  more  often  assertions  than  proofs.  But  a  notable 
instance  of  this  tendency  of  Dr.  Wordsworth's  subjectivities  occurs  at 
the  close  of  the  Book  of  Revelation.     On  the  last  verse  he  says — 

*'  TJie  Chrace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Here  is  the  Apostolic  Benediction 
which  concludes  all  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  was  the  token  of  his  Epistles,  and 
therefore  was  not  used  by  any  other  Apostle,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  any  Epistle 
written  during  the  Apostle's  lifetime  (see  above,  in  1  Thess.  v.  28)  but  was  re- 
served for  St.  Paul's  use,  as  the  badge  of  his  Epistles,  to  assure  the  Church  of  their 
genuineness.  I%at  Benediction  ends  the  Apocalypse,  written  long  after  St.  Paul's 
death.  It  closes  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  Seal  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  thus  commended  to  the  reverent  use  of  the  Church  Universal,  which, 
having  received  the  Benediction  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  writing  by  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John,  has  ever  used  it  in  her  Liturgies.  Thus  she  procl^ms  to  all,  that  her 
strength  is  derived  from  the  free  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  etc.,  etc." 

It  would  be  difficult,  we  think,  to  find  a  greater  number  of  unsup- 
ported propositions  in  any  passage  of  equal  length  with  the  above.  In 
the  first  place,  St.  Paul  does  not  use  this  benediction  in  all  his  Epistles, 
as  our  readers  may  soon  ascertain  for  themselves.  Then,  what  proof  is 
there  that  this  benediction  was  the  badge  of  his  Epistles,  to  assure  the 
Church  of  their  genuineness  ?  How  could  it  do  this,  when  it  could  be 
written  by  any  impostor  ?  Dr.  Wordsworth,  no  doubt,  refers  to  Saint 
Paul  saying  twiccj  '^  The  salutation  of  me  Paul  with  my  own  hand,'' 
etc  ;  but  this  remarkable  expression  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sions  without  the  benediction.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that 
the  Apostle's  oum  autography  and  not  the  benediction,  was  the  proof  he 
speaks  of.  Then  again,  the  late  date  of  the  Apocalypse  is  taken  for 
granted.  To  mention  no  more  objections,  how  can  it  be  shewn  that 
this  Benediction,  occurring  here,  closes  the  canon  and  is  the  seal  of 
the  Bible  ?  It  may  be  so,  but  surely  a  reverent  use  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  a  full  admission  of  its  inspiration^  are  quite  consistent  with  the 
belief  that  the  position  of  the  Apocalypse  is  accidental.     We  do  not 
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deny  these  positions  of  our  author,  but  we  say  they  are  mere  graUs 
dicta,  and  must  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  men  who  are  not  afraid  to 
think  for  themselves,  even  in  the  arena  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

We  have  spoken  on  this  feature  of  Dr,  Wordsworth's  Commentary 
plainly  and  fully,  because  we  think  it  is  a  blemish.  But  we  do  not,  on 
this  account,  undervalue  his  labours.  On  the  contrary,  we  highly  ap- 
preciate them,  and  we  regret  that  the  size  and  price  of  the  work  will 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  general  circulation.  Dr.  Wordsworth's  style  is 
most  diffuse,  and  his  paragraphs  are  often  single  sentences.  He  also 
uses  pronouns  far  less  than  is  common.  If  these  defects  were  corrected, 
the  same  matter  could  be  condensed  into  much  less  compass,  not  only 
to  the  advantage  of  making  it  less  in  price,  but  also  of  rendering  it  far 
more  pleasant  in  the  reading. 

Introduction  to  the  Pentateuch :  an  Enquiry,  Critical  and  Doctrinal, 
into  the  Genuineness,  Authority,  and  Design  of  the  Mosaic  Writings. 
By  the  Rev.  Donald  Macdonald,  M.A.,  Author  of  "  Creation 
and  the  Fall."  Two  Vols.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1861. 
8vo,  pp.  488,  490. 

These  volumes  appear  very  seasonably  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
old  faith  of  Christendom  is  so  much  opposed,  and  when  efforts  are  made 
to  deprive  Divine  Revelation  of  all  that  is  supernatural.  We  could 
have  wished  that  the  late  Professor  Baden  Powell  had  lived  to  read 
Mr.  Macdonald' s  contribution  to  orthodox  and  conservative  criticism  in 
the  department  of  Old  Testament  literature,  which  found  in  him  so 
latidudinarian  an  exponent.  No  opinions  on  the  same  subject  could  be 
more  diametrically  opposite  than  those  of  these  writers;  for  while 
Mr.  Powell  laboured  hard  to  bring  down  the  Pentateuch  from  its  high 
position  in  the  Christian  world,  Mr.  Macdonald  exalts  it  as  containing 
everywhere  the  marks  of  Divine  wisdom.  Strange  is  it  that  Christian 
men  can  arrive  at  such  opposite  conclusions  from  the  same  premises  I 
That  the  same  documents  can  be  viewed  with  such  contrary  subjective 
tendencies  I  But  while  we  admit  that  truth  must  prevail  in  human 
opinions,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  its  claims  in  this  case  do  not  require 
that  millions  of  Christians  in  the  past  and  present  should  be  shown  to 
be  credulous  and  misled,  in  having  treated  the  Books  of  Moses  as  given 
by  inspiration  of  God.  Tn  our  opinion,  Mr.  Macdonald  has  accom- 
plished what  the  title  of  his  work  promises,  and  has  proved  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  the  genuine  production  of  Moses — that  it  has  Divine 
authority — that  its  design  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  that  system  of 
revealed  truth  which  began  with  the  Fall — was  perfected  in  Jesus 
Christ,  and  is  destined  to  exert  a  mighty  influence  upon  this  world  to 
the  end  of  time. 

Mr.  Macdonald  observes,  that  he  was  led  to  investigate  the  claims 
and  character  of  the  Pentateuch  from  the  fact  that  much  of  the  theolo- 
gical literature  of  modem  times  has  endeavoured  to  discredit  the  records 
of  Divine  Revelation,  and  more  particularly  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
He  alludes  to  passing  events,  when  he  says  that  the  Books  of  Moses 
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have  been  assailed  more  than  any  other  portions  of  Scripture,  by  all 
manner  of  weapons,  "  and  even  by  men,  and  that  too  in  Protestant 
England,  who  by  their  office  have  been  *  set  for  the  defence  of  the 
Gospel.'  "  In  another  place  he  is  more  explicit,  for  he  says:— "Many 
who  profess  a  firm  belief  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  speak  contemptuously  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  record  of  an 
imperfect  and  now  antiquated  dispensation.  For  example,  Baden 
Powell,  all  whose  energies  were  untiringly  directed  to  the  disparage- 
ment of  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially  the  Mosaic  Dispensation.'' 
Our  author's  aim  is  therefore  to  maintain  the  old  canons  of  Old  Testa- 
ment exegesis  against  modern  impugners,  and  the  plan  he  lays  out  for 
the  accomplishment  of  his  object  is  thus  sketched  in  the  preface  : — 

"  First,  the  oritioo-hlstorical  argument  is  applied  to  establish  the  genuineness 
of  the  Pentateuch,  in  an  examination  of  its  Unity,  Antiquity,  and  Authorship. 
This  is  succeeded  by  a  vindication  of  its  Authenticity  and  Divine  Authority.  As 
this,  however,  can  be  more  conclusively  argued  from  the  internal  evidence  con- 
tained in  the  work  itself,  and  the  adaptetion  between  the  means  and  the  purpose 
therein  contemplated,  special  attention  has  been  devoted  to  an  inquiry  into  the 
Theology  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  its  design  as  a  Eevelation  of  God,  and  the  basis  of 
a  national  constitution  and  polity,  fitted  to  carry  out  the  purposes  indicated  from 
the  very  commencement  of  the  Mosaic  writings,  and  completed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. To  this  argument,  derived  from  what  may  be  termed  the  genesis  of  Eeve- 
lation, the  author  himself  would  attach  importance ;  and  to  which  due  attention, 
he  conceives,  has  not  been  given  in  treatises  of  this  kind,  or,  indeed,  in  connexion 
with  the  study  of  Biblical  Theology,  on  which  it  is  fitted  to  shed  a  most  powerful 
light  wherein  to  contemplate  the  harmonious  development  of  the  Divine  plan 
revealed  in  creation  and  redemption.  Few  matters  of  consequence  have,  it  is 
believed,  been  overlooked ;  and  wherever  the  limits  prevented  a  more  complete 
examination  of  any  particular  topic,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  most  recent 
or  authoritative  sources  of  information.  In  every  case,  indeed,  considerable  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  literature  of  the  subject — a  feature  of  the  work  which, 
it  is  trusted,  will  add  to  its  utility,  and  conduce  to  the  ends  which  the  author 
aimed  at." 

The  whole  work  is  divided  into  three  books.  The  first  book  treats, 
after  a  preliminary  chapter,  of  the  names,  divisions  and  contents  of 
the  Pentateuch — ^its  exegetical  literature.  The  second  book  comprises 
the  genuineness,  authenticity,  and  authority  of  the  Pentateuch — its 
literary  unity,  its  antiquity,  its  authorship,  its  credibility.  Book  the 
third,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  second  volume,  has  six  chapters 
on  the  following  subjects  :  The  Chief  End  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Reve- 
lation of  God ;  Man  the  Object  and  chief  Medium  of  Divine  Revelation, 
his  Condition  and  Prospects;  God's  remedy  for  Fallen  Man;  the  Train- 
ing of  a  People  for  being  the  Medium  of  Redemption  ;  the  Relation  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  Mosaic  Institutions  to  the  New  Testament. 
The  field  is  thus  very  extensive^  but  not  more  so  than  the  subject 
demands ;  but  it  is  of  more  importance  to  notice  that  Mr.  Macdonald 
has  occupied  it  in  a  learned,  and  logical,  and  reverent  manner,  and  that 
the  results  he  has  reached  are  highly  satisfactory  to  all  who  attach  any 
importance  to  the  stare  in  antiquas  vias.  We  have  been  much  gratified 
with  the  way  in  which  the  marks  of  a  special  design  are  pointed  out — 
the  principle  of  selection,  so  to  speak — ^in  what  is  fully  and  what  is 
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briefly  neticed  in  the  Pentatenob.  For  instance,  how  little  is  said 
about  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  but  how  mneh  about  man;  how  slight 
are  the  notices  of  the  great  nations  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Genesis^ 
yet  how  explicit  and  full  are  the  records  of  the  Patriarchs.  All  seems 
to  point  and  converge  to  one  object,  and  that  is  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  flesh,  as  the  ^'  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world.''  In  thus  viewing  the  Bible  as  an  organic  whole,  all  whose 
parts  are  arranged  and  harmonized  by  an  infinite  mind,  Mr.  Macdonald 
Bhews  great  Bkill,  and  in  this  the  peculiarity  of  his  work  oonrfsts,  as 
eontrasted  with  modern  sceptical  theories.  What  he  means  is  codol' 
pendiously  stated  in  the  following  passage  : — 

**  It  is,  accordingly,  as  a  revelation  of  God,  and  of  man  as  related  to  God^  his 
Creator  and  Eedeemer,  that  Genesis  presents  itself,  and  that  its  importance  is  to 
be  estimated.  Considered  more  particularly,  this  record  was  intended  to  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  Theocracy,  or  the  peculiar  arrangement  into  which  God 
entered  with  the  Israelitish  nation,  in  accordance  with  the  covenant  which  Ho 
made  with  Abraham ;  the  Theocracy  again  being,  in  effect,  directly  preparatory 
to  the  Gospel  dispensation.  And,  as  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  thus  begin  with 
an  historical  narration,  so  also  does  the  New  Testament.  Indeed  the  two  volumes 
commence  with  a  BI$?los  yey^ffem  (Matt.  i.  1) ;  while,  fqrther,  the  account  of  the 
creation  of  'the  heavens  and  the  earth'  m  the  first  page  of  Grenesis  has  its 
coimterpart  in  the  notice  of '  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth'  with  which  tho 
Apocalypse  and  the  Canon  of  Scripture  conclude ;  the  first  creation  having  for  its 
object  the  first  Adam,  the  new  creation  taking  its  rise  from  the  second  Adam, 
according  to  the  scheme  which  it  is  the  great  piupose  of  Scripture  from  its  very- 
commencement  to  set  forth  and  establish.  This  in  truth  is  the  great  principle 
which  gives  coherence,  not  only  to  Genesis,  but  to  the  whole  BibUcal  history  and 
doctrine,  constituting  them  one  complete  whole.  It  were  entirely  to  mistake 
the  chaiucter  of  the  history  of  Genesis,  or  indeed  of  the  Bible  at  large,  to  regard 
it  as  having  any  other  than  a  sacred  purpose.  It  is  in  no  sense  a  ciytI  history,  or 
record  of  general  revolutions  in  human  affairs,  or  even  of  intellectual  and  social 
progress.'* 

For  the  opposition,  to  the  Pentateneh,  considered  as  of  Divine 
origin,  the  author  gives  four  reasons.  First,  a  disposition  to  deny  the 
supernatural,  a  disbelief  in  a.  personal  God  and  any  direct  communica- 
tion from  Him  to  mankind,  ^uch  as  are  presented  in  the  hist<Hy  of 
primsBval  man,  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  of  the  Israelites  in  generaL  An 
unbelief  of  this  kind  strikes,  of  course,  at  the  root  of  all  Divine  reve- 
lation. Secondly,  the  ab^nce  of  true  convictions  of  sin  is  said  to 
contribute  to  the  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  to 
Scripture  in  general ;  as,  when  the  nature  and  reality  of  sin  are  denied, 
or  the  power  of  it  is  unfelt.  The  teaching  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  all  its 
institutions,  give  testimony  against  sin;  and  therefore  when  sin  is 
unfelt  or  unacknowledged,  all  such  rites  and  ceremonies  appear  childish 
or  without  meaning,  ^^  and  so  not  o^ly  lacking  all  evidence  of  a  Divine 
institution,  but  utterly  opposed  to  the  conceptions  entertained  in  such  cases 
of  the  relation  in  which  man  stands  to  God,  just  as  by  many  the  great 
sacrifice  typified  by  these  Pentateuchal  rites  is  deemed  '  foolishness.'  " 
Thirdly,  closely  associated  with  this  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  sin,  and 
indeed  arising  from  it,  is  an  aversion  .to  the  holiness  and  righteousness 
which  mark  the  character  of  God  given  in  the  Old  Testament.  Hengsten- 
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berg  Bays  :  "  To  an  eye  wbicli  views  sin  as  a  necessary  dowry  of  hnmaa 
nature,  as  a  negative  sort  of  good,  as  the  condition  of  virtue,  the  holi- 
ness and  righteousness  of  God  must  be  an  object  of  aversion.  Men 
must  try,  at  any  rate,  to  get  rid  of  a  history  in  which  these  qualitiea 
are  conspicuous.''  Fourthly,  Mr.  Macdonald  mentions  a  very  preva- 
lent ignorance  regarding  the  character  of  the  older  dispensation,  and 
its  relation  to  the  new. 

•*  It  is  easy  to  see  to  what  results  all  such  prejudices  must  conduct,  and  to 
estimate  the  value  to  be  attached  to  conclusions  so  reached.  They  cannot 
obviously  be  regarded  as  the  free  conclusions  of  an  earnest  and  honest  inquiry 
after  truth,  but  rather  as  the  forced  utterances  of  a  perverted  criticism,  led  by  a 
prejudiced  imagination.  To  dignify  with  the  name  of  criticism,  or  any  other 
science,  this  mode  of  dealing  with  Scripture  and  its  evidence,  would  be  an  utter 
abuse  of  the  term,  seeing  that  all  scientific  principles  are  made  to  yield  unhesi- 
tatingly to  the  exigencies  of  the  theory  whenever  an  arbitrary  supposition  affords 
an  easy  escape  from  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  This  can  be  at  once  satisfactorily 
established  by  an  examination  of  the  works  of  any  of  the  great  rationalistic 
authorities  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  question  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  various  examples  in  confirmation  will  be  adduced  when  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  its  unity." 

We  should  like  to  enter  more  fully  on  the  details  of  these  interesting 
volumes,  but  our  space  will  not  allow  of  this.  We  cordially  recommend 
Mr.  Macdonald' s  work  to  our  readers,  as  a  most  important  contribution 
to  theological  literature  at  any  time,  but  especially  at  the  present  time. 

The  Lost  Tribes  and  the  Saxons  of  the  East  and  of  the  West^  with  new 
views  of  Buddhism,  and  Translations  of  Bock-records  in  India,  By 
George  Moore,  M.D.     London :  Longmans.     1861.     8vo. 

The  plan  of  this  book  is  comprehensive,  and  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats  are  curious  and  important.  To  carry  out  his  plan,  the  author 
has  had  to  investigate  obscure  branches  of  learning,  and  to  collect  an 
immense  number  of  critical  and  historical  facts.  He  has  not  been  de- 
terred by  the  great  labour,  and  even  those  who  dissent  from  some  of 
his  arguments  and  inferences,  will  readily  praise  him  for  the  zeal, 
ability,  and  earnestness  with  which  he  has  executed  his  task.  It  hap- 
pens rather  unfortunately  that  few  will  be  able  to  speak  with  confidence 
on  many  of  the  topics  discussed,  because  of  the  vastness  of  the  field, 
and  the  variety  of  learning  which  is  required  to  cover  it.  We  may 
safely  say,  that  this  is  a  remarkably  interesting  and  instructive  work, 
and  one  which  ought  on  no  account  to  be  lightly  and  superficially  passed 
over.  Subsequent  explorers  will  find  it  useful  for  the  facts  which  it 
records,  and  for  many  of  the  suggestions  which  it  makes.  But  at  the 
same  time,  we  do  not  feel  it  to  be  conclusive  on  any  one  of  the  topics  of 
the  title  page,  and  we  shall  feel  constrained  to  express  our  dissent  fix>m 
some  of  its  details. 

With  regard  to  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  carried  into  captivity  by 
Shalmanezer  about  721  B.C.,  it  is  highly  probable  that  many  of  them 
never  returned  to  their  native  land.  The  record  of  this  event  is  in 
2  Kings  xvii.  3 — ^23,  where  we  are  informed  that  Israel  was  carried 
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away  into  Assyria,  and  placed  ''  in  Halah  and  in  Habor,  by  the  river 
of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medea."  There  is  great  uncertainty 
as  to  the  meaning  of  these  names.  A  ssy ria  and  Media  are  plain  enongh 
of  course.  The  Hebrew  is,  "  and  he  led  Israel  captive  to  Assyria,  and 
settled  them  in  Hallah,  and  in  Habor,  a  river  of  Gozan,  and  cities  of 
Media."  For  the  different  explanations  of  this  verse,  the  reader  should 
consult  Professor  Keil's  commentary  upon  it.  An  earlier  deportation  of 
part  of  Israel  to  Assyria,  took  place  some  years  before  under  Tiglath 
Pileser  (2  Kings  xv.  29) ;  and  it  should  be  noted  that  according  to 
I  Chron.  v.  26,  they  were  taken  to  Halah,  and  Habor,  and  Hara,  and 
to  the  river  Gozan.  There  is  no  reason  to  question  the  historic  accuracy 
of  these  two  narratives,  for  it  was  a  common  practice  with  the  Assy- 
rians and  others  to  remove  the  population  of  conquered  cities  and 
provinces,  and  to  settle  them  elsewhere.  Several  questions  may  be 
asked  of  the  Ten  Tribes.  Did  they  ever  return  to  their  own  land  ? 
Did  they  remain  in  the  places  to  which  they  were  carried  ?  Did  they 
continue  their  separate  existence,  or  were  they  mixed  up  with  the 
Gentiles  ?  If  they  did  not  return,  did  they  retain  their  language  and 
religion  ?  If  they  emigrated  from  their  new  settlements,  where  did 
they  go  ? 

These  and  similar  questions  have  been  often  discussed,  and  answered 
in  various  ways,  but  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  Ten  Tribes  did 
at  most  only  partially  return  to  their  own  land.  What  became  of  the 
remainder  is  a  mystery.  There  is  no  quarter  of  the  globe  in  which  they 
have  not  been  sought  for  and  found,  as  Dr.  Moore  says,  ^'  in  Mexico  and 
in  Malabar,  in  England,  and  in  Japan."  They  have  been  traced,  or 
supposed  to  be  traced,  in  central  Africa  and  Abyssinia,  in  China, 
Afghanistan,  and  Burmah.  Dr.  Moore  takes  peculiar  ground,  and 
believes  that  the  rebellious  Israelites  and  Jews  were  scattered  through 
the  wide  world,  and  leavened,  at  least,  not  a  few  of  its  nations.  He 
finds  this  view  supported  by  various  prophecies  in  Ezekiel,  Hosea,  etc., 
and  confirmed  by  historical  records  and  actual  facts.  He  attaches  im- 
portance to  what  is  said  in  the  spurious  second  (or  fourth)  book  of 
Esdras,  chap.  xiii.  39 — 50,  where  God  is  said  to  have  wrought  a  miracle 
in  their  favour,  when  they  resolved  to  go  "  into  a  further  country, 
where  never  mankind  dwelt,  that  they  might  there  keep  their  statutes." 
It  is  added,  that  this  country  was  a  year  and  a  half  s  journey,  and 
called  Arzareth.  We  regard  all  this  as  utterly  without  proof^  and  the 
book  which  contains  it  as  of  no  authority  whatever.  It  is  only  extant 
in  Latin,  certainly  is  unknown  in  Greek,  and  abounds  in  evidently  false 
assertions.  And  yet  it  may  be  true  that  the  ten  tribes  left  Assyria,  and 
that  some  of  them  made  their  way  to  the  north  and  north-east,  or  even 
to  the  east.  We  have  no  evidence  that  they  were  sufficiently  nume- 
rous to  affect  the  character  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  settled,  and 
it  is  quite  gratuitous  of  Dr.  Moore  to  say  of  the  Scythians,  who  overran 
Asia  for  twenty-eight  years  (about  635  B.C.),  that  they  may  have  been 
led  by  the  Israelites,  "  if,  indeed,  the  great  body  of  them  were  not  of 
Hebrew  origin."    It  is  not  only  not  probable,  it  is  impossible,  that  such 
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should  have  been  the  case,  seeing  that  Shahnanezer  only  took  them 
away  about  eighty-five  years  before.     The  same  inference  is  to  be 
drawn  from  2  Kings  xvii.  23,  where  we  read  that   *'  Israel  was  carried 
away  out  of  their  own  land  to  Assyria  unto  this  day  J*     Now,  if  the 
book  were  written  about  the  time  of  the  last  event  recorded  in  it,  '^  this 
day"  would  be  near  562  B.C.,  or  more  than  seventy  years  after  the 
Scythian  invasion,  named  by  Dr.  Moore.     A  similar  statement  is  made 
in  1  Chron.  v.  26,  and  it  is  admitted  that  these  books  were  not  written 
till  after  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  or  a  hundred  years  after  the  Scythian 
invasion.     If  the  Ten  Tribes  were  then  in  Assyria,  Dr.  Moore's  theory 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  all  that  he  has  built  upon  it.     This  is 
very  important,  for  he  traces  the  origin  of  the  name  Sac»  to  Isaac^  and 
ex^ains  it  to  mean  sons  of  Isctac,  or  descendants  of  the  Ten  Tribes. 
Now,  when  do  these  Sacsd  first  appear?  According  to  Herodotus  (iii.  93) 
the  Sacse  were  tributaries  of  Darius  Hystaspes  (say  b.c.  510) :  he  calls 
them  Amyrgian  Scythians  (vii.  64),  describes  their  habiliments  and 
weapons,  says  that  the  Persians  called  all  Scythians  Sacse,  and  inti- 
mates that  they  formed  part  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  under  the  command 
of  Hystaspes,  son  of  Darius.     If,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (450  b.c.), 
the  Sacsd  were  known  as  a  Scythian  tribe,  resident  in  the  district  of 
Amyrgium,  and  if  the  Sacse  were  descended  from  the  Ten  Tribes,  in  a 
few  years  they  must  have  undergone  a  complete  transformation,  and^ 
indeed,  have  lost  nearly  all  traces  of  their  origin.     But  surely,  if  the 
Sac8B  had  so  recently  emigrated  from  Assyria  to  the  modern  Bokhara, 
so  f'emarkable  a  circumstance  would  have  been  noticed.     Once  more, 
the  Sac»  were  ranged  with  the  Bactrians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  from 
which  we  gather  that  they  spoke  a  similar  language,  an  opinion  which 
is  confirmed  by  the  arrangements  of  the  army  in  general.     Every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  Sac»  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  no  new  comers  among  the  Scythian  tribes  to  the  north-east  of 
Persia,  at  the  period  in  question.     Perhaps  Dr.  Moore  will  not  feel  the 
force  of  this,  and  the  less  so,  as  he  believes  that  '^  certain  classes  of  the 
people  of  Bokhara  and  Afghanistan  are  of  Israelitish  origin ;''  and  we 
have  admitted  that  the  Sacse  lived  in  Bokhara.     With  regard  to  Af- 
ghanistan, it  is  well  known  that  more  than  one  respectable  authority 
places  the  remnants  of  the  Ten  Tribes  in  that  country.    -We  cannot  go 
into  the  reasons  for  this  opinion,  but  may  say,  once  for  all,  that  we 
believe  it  the  most  probable  of  any  we  have  met  with ;  although  we 
by  no  means  feel  the  force  of  all  the  arguments  adduced  by  Dr.  Moore. 
As  to  the  efforts  of  our  author  to  establish  the  affinity  of  the  Sacae 
with  the  Goths  and  Saxons  of  the  west,  and  numerous  other  families  of 
the  human  race,  they  fail  to  carry  conviction.     Not  that  we  doubt  the 
Oriental  origin  of  many  of  the  European  nations.     Far  from  it,  this  is 
proved  by  their  language  and  various  other  circumstances.     But  admit- 
ting this,  and  even  ad&iitting  that  the  Sacse  of  Scythia  are  from  the 
same  source  as  the  Saxons,  it  does  not  follow  that  both  or  either  are 
denved  from  the  Israelites.     The  migration  of  the  Indo-Germanic  race 
must  have  been  very  ancient,  far  more  so  than  Dr.  Moore's  theory  sup- 
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poses ;  and,  under  any  circnmstance,  must  have  been  from  an  older 
and  more  widely  diffused  stock  than  that  theory  allows.  But  when  all 
other  difficulties  are  removed,  the  philological  one  remains,  and  we  do 
not  understand  how  it  is  to  be  overcome.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
Israelites  spoke  Hebrew,  which  is  a  Shemitic  language,  like  Arabic  am) 
Chaldee ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  nations  whose  origin  is  here 
traced  to  the  Israelites,  employed  the  Indo-European  and  Turanian 
languages,  chiefly  the  former.  This  tact  alone  will  be  conclusive  against 
Dr.  Moore's  system,  to  those  who  have  made  comparative  philology 
their  study.  In  the  face  of  &cts,  the  assertion  of  our  author  that  the 
Arian,  a  branch  of  the  Indo-Germanic  or  Indo-European,  was  a  He- 
braic— ^that  is  Shemitic  language,  must  fall  to  the  ground,  and  with  its 
fall,  his  entire  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  Sacse,  &c.,  from  a  Hebrew 
race,  collapses.  We  should  reach  the  same  result  by  means  of  the 
argument  from  ethnology,  which  draws  an  equally  broad  line  between 
the  Shemitic  and  the  Japhetic  nations. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  pleaded  that  words  resembling  Hebrew  are  to  be 
found  in  Indo-European  languages,  and  that  the  Pushtoo  or  Afghan  is 
full  of  Shemitic  words,  fiut  this  does  not  reach  the  requirements  of  the 
case,  and  as  it  respects  the  Afghans,  we  have  already  admitted  that 
some  of  the  lost  tribes  may  have  settled  among  them. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  Dr.  Moore's  inscriptions  in  the  Arian  and 
Maghada  characters,  from  countries  in  and  about  the  north-west  of 
India  ?  Has  he  not  written  them  out  in  Hebrew  characters,  and  trans- 
lated his  Hebrew  into  English  ?  and  has  he  not  thus  proved  that  these 
inscriptions  are  Hebrew  ?  Our  reply  is,  that  the  so-called  evidence 
amounts  to  nothing.  Some  of  the  inscriptions  are  written  from  left  to 
right,  and  not  like  Hebrew,  from  right  to  left.  In  all  of  them  the 
division  into  Hebrew  words  is  arbitrary,  and  usually  quite  different  from 
the  verbal  arrangement  of  the  original.  Besides,  Dr.  Moore's  Hebrew 
is  not  Hebrew  at  all,  in  any  broken  sense  of  the  word.  It  violates  all 
the  principles  of  the  idiom  and  structure  of  the  language.  The  order 
of  the  words  is  unnatural,  and  a  strange  sense  is  forced  upon  them, 
frequently  at  least.  They  have  been  devised  without  a  due  regard  to, 
and  proper  use  of  grammatical  inflexions.  The  meaning  extracted  or 
extorted  from  them  is  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  language  and  of 
thought.  We  are  prepared  to  stand  or  £Bdl  by  this  decision.  We  have 
tested  the  examples  in  every  way,  and  they  have  failed  to  stand.  We 
have  even  tried  the  same  experiment  on  some  of  Dr.  Moore's  own 
English  sentences,  and  have  got  as  good  Hebrew  out  of  them,  and 
Hebrew  as  readily  turned  into  English — of  course  very  different  from 
the  original. 

If  we  are  asked  whether  Dr.  Moore's  versions  do  not  accord  with  the 
principles  of  Buddhism,  we  answer  yes ;  and  with  any  other  principles 
that  may  be  suggested.  To  us  they  read  like  incoherent  rhapsody, 
without  order  or  connexion.  To  shew  what  they  are  is  but  fair  to 
the  author,  and  we  therefore  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  the  shorter 
ones: — 
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''  (1)  Strangers  hate  rule ;  their  oppression,  the  calamity  of  my  chosen  ones,  was 
their  rejoicing,  their  speech  was  Fr^tha  [Parthian  (?)].  The  bringing  forth  o{ 
Sadh  was  as  the  violent  severance  of  the  Bemnant  occupying  Kash,  the  abode  of 
the  Jews,  their  own  people.  (2)  We  were  put  to  silence ;  they  decreed  destruc- 
tion to  us ;  a  strife  of  blood  brought  them  to  an  end ;  the  Buler  obeyed.  He 
whom  my  soul  sjeeks,  whom  we  worship,  is  an  overflowing  sea,  Jehovah  is  Light. 
...  (3)  his  distinguishing  religious  oidinance  produced  imion,  and  the  mere 
humiliation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kash  . . .  causing  equality  became  my  splendour ; 
for  their  calamity  produced  union.  (4)  . . .  thou  waitest  in  silence,  0  submissive 
one.  The  decree  of  their  mouth  was  baldness;  moreover  the  bowing  down 
extended  my  research,  the  calamity  was  equality ;  surely  their  setting  at  liberty 
was  here  becoming.  (5)  Thou  wast  made  comfortless;  the  infliction  of  our 
calamity,  oven  the  necessity  of  the  injury,  became  my  fhiit.  The  Feast  of  the 
Covenant  was  neglected,  my  house  had  obeyed;  the  calamity  caused  it  to  be 
neglected ;  behold,  there  was  great  affliction  within  us.'' 

Again : — 

**  (1)  There  was  destruction  for  the  people,  13ie  Magadhim,  the  name  of  my 
fiither's  nation ;  but  it  decided  their  cause,  O  brother ;  yea,  Bctdh  is  thy  per- 
fection, a  life  of  calamity  and  pain  is  thy  perfection ;  (2)  and  that  which  is  the 
token  of  the  high-place  [humaih'],  shall  be  thy  mark,  even  the  wrath  of  Buddha, 
Damma  is  the  name  I  have  devised  for  the  revelation  thereof;  the  place  of  the 
spreading  of  thy  hand  is  surely  that  of  a  high-place.  (3)  At  the  elevation  of 
Budhe»,  at  the  setting  up  of  the  alabaster  [image]  of  Su  [calamity],  at  it  there 
shall  be  the  sign ;  surely  it  is  as  a  high-place.  My  hotness  [wrath]  shall  be  that 
which  is  O  God  [«raA],  whose  worship  [damma]  is  the  wall  of  defence ;  (4)  for  to 
him  I  have  set  up,  I  have  set  up  what  is  strong ;  the  God  of  my  wrath  is  wise, 
mark  the  sign  thereof,  Why  are  the  portions  [mant]  of  the  high-place  those  of 
utter  destruction  ?  O  God,  my  ruin  and  lamentation  are  a  memorial  of  Kash. 
(5)  The  years  of  the  suflidring  of  GhUh,  with  the  oppression  of  the  times  of 
Gomatta,  were  mine  [or  are  upon  me] ;  behold  they  are  set  up,  and  the  breaking  of 
my  speech  is  appropriate  for  the  going  up,  (6)  as  to  the  hand  alike  of  Moses  and 
yourselves.  I  will  greatly  multiply  you  by  the  exaltation  of  Budhen,  by  setting 
up  the  gifts  of  the  high-place.  The  worship  is  wonderful,  O  God  of  my  oppression ; 
these  are  as  the  waters  of  (7)  the  affliction  of  thy  proving;  the  ruin  is  a  propitiation 
with  me ;  thy  ruin  is  become  my  possession.  O  my  father,  the  lamen&tion  is  the 
calamity  the  woe  of  which  was  thine,  but  the  praise  of  Jehovah  redeemeth; 
(8)  he  hath  made  known  the  wall  of  defence,  even  the  doctrine  of  thy  Saka, 
even  the  doctrine  that  is  thine  own ;  the  high-place  is  my  might.  [Dan.  vii.  7.] 
Why  ?  Because  my  sea  is  my  rock  [or  protection].  O  my  father  I  have  dis- 
mayed them  in  the  name  appointed  [or,  I  have  made  my  nation  their  dread]. 

[The  last  three  words  are  nearly  obliterated.]" 

Again : — 

"Contrary  [to  custom],  but  unblamed,  I  caused  a  vessel  of  blood*  to  be 
enclosed.  A  fire  of  wood  consumed  a  hundred  and  twenty  [CXX.]  in  it; 
the  dead  body  was  raised  on  high  by  them.  Trembling  because  I  also  deposited 
the  sackcloth  of  his  mourning  •  .  .  sackcloth  and  blood  complete ;  what  was  unin- 
tentionally wrong  therein  that  the  exalted  deceased  exonerates ;  my  trouble  was  . 
that  of  a  leader  when  the  heathen  people  of  Ram^  smote  Aphen  [the  wheel  (?)]  ; 
Nago-Anoii  punished  Ram;  he  smote  their  stores  [baskets]  with  want,  and 
adjudged  Tovan  to  pay  a  tax  that  was  large  for  it  and  oppressive,  and  their  power 
[hand]  was  certainly  thus  subverted. 

"My  teaching  shall  smite,  shall  g^ide  even  them;  and  thus  there  shall 
be  nothing  but  praise ;  the  uncleanness  of  the  rebellious  is  folly,  yea  even  the  love 

*  Literally  "  blood  a  vessel." 

*  Bam  is  worshipped  by  the  Hindoos. 
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thereof,  for  it  shall  smite,  it  shall  smite  them ;  let  us  abide  at  peace,  O  people 
my  sacred  ordinance  shall  be  yours,  even  smiting  of  hands  ;*  the  Damma  [worship] 
of  Dan  shall  be  as  exalted/  the  love  of  Bam  remaining  with  it ;  and  the  conqueror 
of  Magogia  [Scythia  (?)].  My  beloved  was  like  the  pomegranate  [or  like  Rimon] 
that  is  cut  off,  even  my  beloved." 

If  these  fail  to  satisfy  the  reader,  he  can  find  many  others,  both 
longer  and  shorter,  in  the  work  before  us. 

Now,  supposing  all  these  inscriptions  to  relate  to  Baddhism,  as 
they  probably  do,  we  affirm  that  the  so-called  English  versions  are  not 
in  harmony  with  the  known  forms  of  thought  and  expression  in  Budd- 
histic documents.  We  need  only  refer  for  illustration  to  the  Manual 
of  Buddhism^  by  Mr.  Spence  Hardy,  where  this,  at  least,  of  our  argu- 
ments finds  sufficient  confirmation. 

Dr.  Moore  is  of  opinion  that  Buddhism  is  of  Israelitish  origin,  and 
he  goes  into  an  elaborate  proof  of  this  position.  But  even  here  we  are 
not  convinced,  and  while  we  admire  the  extent  of  his  information,  and 
the  ingenuity  of  his  reasoning,  we  decidedly  object  to  his  conclusions. 
In  fact  if  lus  theory  of  the  Hebrew  origin  of  the  Sacse,  and  if  the 
Hebrew  character  of  the  inscriptions  is  erroneous,  his  account  of  the 
origin  of  Buddhism  cannot  stand.  Again,  however,  we  will  permit 
Lim  to  speak  for  himself: — 

"The  people  to  whom  our  inscriptions  pertain  certainly  established  a  mighty 
religious  system,  which  even  now  prevails  over  nearly  a  third  of  the  inhabitant 
of  the  earth.  The  inhabitation  of  a  divine  person  in  the  form  of  Buddha  seems 
like  a  fulfilment  of  the  Israelitish  hope  concerning  the  Messiah ;  but  the  remark- 
able declaration  of  Godama,  as  preserved  in  the  sacred  books,  should  not  be  over- 
looked, for  he  stated  that  the  ultimate  Buddha  was  yet  to  come,  namely,  the 
Baga/oa-Metteifo.  The  meaning  of  those  words  is  not  known,  but  the  resemblance 
of  Mettyo  to  Messiah  is  worthy  of  note,  and  certainly  the  term  is  meant  to  desig- 
nate a  divine  messenger.  The  sound  of  these  words  would  be  most  nearly  con- 
veyed by  WTDD-Tftoi  signifying.  In  the  excellency  or  victory  of  his  Branch  or 
Plant,  reminding  us  of  the  language  adchressed  by  Ezekiel  to  the  elders  of  Israel, 
when,  having  predicted  their  defections,  he  foretells  the  restoration  of  blessings 
to  the  shattered  flock.  *  They  shall  no  more  be  a  prey  to  the  heathen,  neither  shall 
the  beasts  devour  them ;  but  they  shall  dwell  safely,  and  none  shall  make  them 
afraid.  I  will  raise  up  a  Fla/nt  of  renown  \ytio  Metteyo  (?)],  and  they  shall  no 
more  be  consumed  of  hunger  in  the  land,  neither  bear  the  shame  of  the  heathen 
any  more.*  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  29.)  A  similar  prediction  is  found  in  Isaiah  xi. 
'  There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  Bra/nch  out  of  his 
roots.'  Sakya  planted  a  branch  as  a  symbol  and  a  prophecy.  This  Godama,  or 
Sakya,  who  is  the  Buddha  worshipped  in  Ceylon  and  Burmah,  was  King  of  Kash, 
and  the  same  Godama,  or  Jaudama,  to  whom  is  attributed  the  founding  of  the 
rock  chambers  of  Jenoor  (or  Joonur),  according  to  our  first  inscription ;  we,  there- 
fore possess  presumptive  evidence  that  he  was  a  Hebrew.  There  is  enough  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful  in  the  doctrines  of  this  Buddha  to  account  for  their  rapid 
diffusion  amongst  a  people  to  whom  self-negation,  equality,  patience,  benevolence, 
and  reverence  for  life  came  recommended  by  the  high  pretensions  to  direct  inspi- 
ration and  the  possession  of  divine  virtues,  by  the  contemplation  of  which  the 
human  soul  might  be  divested  of  all  its  earthUness  and  lose  itself  as  if  by  absorp- 
tion into  the  eternal.  But  stUl  the  highest  teacher  and  most  glorious  deliverer 
was  yet  to  come  in  the  Bagaoa-Metteyo^  which,  as  Hebrew,  means  precisely  what 

'^  The  line  here  passes  round  to  the  right  side  of  the  inscription. 
•*  Or,  like  that  of  Bam. 
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the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  predicted  in  relation  to  the  Messiah.  It  is  not 
improhable  that  the  BodU-tree  {hodU,  branch  [P]),  under  which  Sakya  is  said  to 
have  meditated,  and  also  the  branch  planted  by  the  relic  chambers  and  memorial 
tumuli  of  Buddha,  and  sent  from  Central  India  to  Ceylon  on  the  estabUshment  of 
Buddhism  there,  all  had  a  prophetic  significance  in  reference  to  the  incarnation 
of  divinity  yet  to  be  expected.  This  branch  of  renown  in  the  Buddhist  soil, 
planted  as  if  amidst  the  divisions  of  the  people,  is  associated  with  the  one  wheel, 
the  fourfold  wheel,  the  wheel  of  teacMng  or  penitence,  the  monogram  of  Godama, 
signifying  GkxUikeness,  the.  fourfold  sign  of  power  around  the  wheel,  the  sacred 
tau,  thewinged  bull,  and  the  sacred  mount;  for  all  these  symbols  are  seen  together  in 
an  ancient  Buddhist  medal,  and  the  Branch  there,  as  seen  at  the  end  of  our  intro- 
duction, takes  the  form  of  a  mystic  cross,  the  most  sacred  of  symbols  amongst  the 
Buddhists." 

There  are  many  other  points  to  which  we  might  have  called  atten- 
tion, but  we  must  reluctantly  pass  them  over,  only  intimating  some  of 
them.  We  object  then  to  the  principles  of  prophetical  interpretation 
here  laid  down,  and  worked  out  by  Dr.  Moore.  We  object  to  his 
philological  principles  as  a  whole,  and  to  many  of  his  interpretations  in 
particular.  The  etymologies  of  proper  names  are  frequently  without 
any  foundation  but  a  superficial  resemblance  of  form,  or  a  fancied 
similarity  of  meaning.  We  object  strongly  to  the  ethnological  prin- 
ciples of  the  book,  which  we  cannot  harmonize  with  the  statements  of 
the  Bible  on  that  broad  question,  nor  with  the  researches  of  modem 
science.  Now,  believing  that  the  work  is  thus  wrong  in  its  fundamental 
principles,  we  are  bound  to  dissent  from  its  essential  theory,  for  which 
we  can  find  no  solid  basis,  either  in  reason  or  in  fact.  Dr.  Moore  is 
inconsistent  with  himself,  as  when  he  says  that  the  Scythian  invaders 
of  Assyria  included  perhaps  a  strong  infusion  of  Israelites,  and  argues 
upon  the  presumption  that  they  had  then  emigrated  to  the  north  and  north- 
east :  and  yet  further  on,  he  tells  us  that  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
the  Israelites  were  all  in  Assyria  and  Media.  Elsewhere  he  confounds 
the  Budii  and  the  Budini,  and  identifies  both  with  the  name  at  least  of 
Buddhism.  He  mistakes  the  female  figure  of  the  goddess  Nanaea  on  a 
coin  for  a  male  divinity,  and  fancies  her  name  is  another  epithet  of 
Godama.  The  time  would  fail  us  to  correct  all  these  things,  and  to 
shew  how  from  a  false  assumption,  numbers  of  errors  continually  flow. 
Thus,  whether  he  misread  yXiov,  the  sun,  as  Elias^  or  the  letters 
a;9  (of  BcLffiXetvs)  as  SU,  or  mistake  the  meaning  of  a  symbol,  they 
are  at  once  made  the  basis  of  a  concatenation  of  arguments  in  support 
of  his  hypothesis.  Our  readers  will  find  the  book  very  interesting, 
and  notwithstanding  our  dissent  from  its  principles  and  theories,  we 
recommend  them  on  this  account  to  look  into  it. 


Scripture  Lands  in  conneocion  with  their  History.  With  an  Appendix, 
and  Extracts  from  a  Journal  kept  during  an  Eastern  Tour  in 
1856-7.  By  G.  S.  Drew,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  Barnabas,  South 
Kennington,  author  of  "  Scripture  Studies,  etc.,  etc.  London : 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.     1860.     12mo,  pp.  470. 

This  is  not  an  ordinary  book  of  travels  in  Palestine,  but  rather  a  series 
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of  essays  and  meditations  suggested  by  a  tour  in  Scripture  lands.  The 
extracts  from  the  journal  kept  during  the  author's  visit  do  not  amount 
to  fifty  pages,  and  are  only  slightly  connected  with  the  hody  of  the 
book.  The  plan  Mr.  Drew  has  adopted  is  to  select  certain  eras  and 
localities,  important  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  and  then  to  arrange 
around  them  whatever,  in  the  Bible  or  in  modem  research,  can  throw 
light  upon  them.  These  leading  topics  are — Land  of  the  Patriarchs ; 
Goshen  and  the  Valley  of  the  Nile ;  Sinai  and  the  Wilderness  of 
Paran  ;  Central  Palestine ;  Land  and  Heritage  of  Israel ;  Ephraim  and 
Judah ;  Land  of  Nehemiah  and  the  Maccabees ;  Roman  Palestine ; 
Jerusalem  in  the  Apostolic  Age  ;  Palestine  in  Modem  History ;  Pales- 
tine in  the  Future.  To  enable  him  to  write  with  confidence  on  these 
subjects,  Mr.  Drew  had  the  benefit  of  close,  personal  observation.  He 
ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  Philss,  and,  after  spending  some  days  at 
Thebes,  went  through  the  desert  in  a  more  leisurely  and  careful  journey 
than  is  possible  in  the  large  parties  of  twelve  (x  fifteen  who  are  hurried 
on  in  what  are  called  the  Dragoman's  Excursions  from  Cairo  to  Jerusa- 
lem. His  companions  were  the  Rev.  W.  Arthur  and  his  lady,  of  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  and  W.  Clay,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  and 
they  took  the  long  route  by  Bissateen  to  Suez,  and  stayed  to  ascend 
the  chief  mountains  in  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  to  explore  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sinai.  They  went  across  the  Paran  highlands,  by  Beer- 
sheba,  to  Jerusalem ;  and  subsequently  made  the  journey  from  Jerusalem 
to  Petra,  remaining  there  two  days,  with  every  opportunity  for  a 
deliberate  examination  of  the  rock  city.  From  Jerusalem  the  path 
homeward  was  along  the  usual  route,  through  North  Palestine  and 
Damascus.  The  spirit  in  which  he  made  his  observations  may  be 
gathered  from  what  he  says  the  Christian  traveller  should  do. 

"  Ever  being  mindful,  as  he  journeys  in  company  with  the  ancient  men  of 
Scripturef  that  be  is  amongst  them  as  a  Christian — that,  in  virtue  of  his  privilege 
of  living  in  an  advanced  stage  of  the  Divine  government,  he  is  conscious  of  a 
Presence  they  did  not  always  see,  of  purposes  thev  were  unconsciously  fulfilling, 
and  of  an  advancing  cause,  the  momentousness  whereof  they  did  not  understand 
— he  will  thus  endeavour  to  picture  before  his  readers  livingly,  substantiallyt 
as  they  stand  before  him,  the  successive  stages  of  the  history  which  was  made 
the  vehicle  of  such  instruction,  the  agent  of  such  ends." 

By  the  aid  of  these  advantages,  and  by  a  devout  application  of  his 
competent  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  Mr.  Drew  has  given  us  a 
volume  of  more  than  common  interest.  He  takes  the  reader  to  the 
scenes  he  describes,  and  while  he  expatiates  on  their  beauty,  or  on  the 
historical  facts  with  which  they  are  associated,  he  makes  all  his  obser- 
vations to  bear  on  the  Bible,  its  facts,  its  doctrines,  and  its  precepts. 
But  we  must  find  room  for  Mr.  Drew's  own  account  of  what  is  aimed 
at  by  him. 

"  For  personal  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  exact  intimacy  with  its  charac- 
teristic features,  with  its  shape,  its  products,  its  climate,  and  its  skies,  and,  as 
influenced  by  these,  with  the  social  usages  of  its  occupants,  we  here  claim  more 
than  is  generally  assigned  to  this  part  of  historical  interpretation.  We  speak  of 
it  not  as  furnishing  advantageous  and  interesting  illustrations  of  the  history,  but 
as  furnishing  portions  of  the  original  history  itself,  of  the  form  it  was  cast  in,  of 
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the  aspect  it  assomed.  We  haTe  already  alluded  to  it  as  the  souce  of  rerbal 
illustrations,  so  that  the  traveller's  ohseryations  are  absolately  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  labours  of  the  philologer,  who  must  turn  to  him  for  the  equiva- 
lents of  terms  that  are  otherwise  inexplicable.  We  have  alluded  also  to  that 
emphasis  of  the  narrative,  those  disclosures  of  its  tone  and  spirit,  that  can  be 

f'ven  only  from  this  source,  even  when  the  terms  of  it  are  accurately  understood, 
nd  to  these  two  uses  of  travel  this  also  may  be  added,  that,  by  means  of  it,  the 
course  and  order  of  the  occurrences,  as  given  in  any  record,  can  alone  be  har- 
monized and  understood. 

**  The  use  of  travel  in  illustrating  narratives — in  other  words,  the  dependence 
of  history  on  geography — ma^  be  definitely  stated  under  these  three  heads.  And 
it  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  sacred  record.  It  is,  indeed,  es- 
sential, if  the  history  is  fully  to  serve  its  purpose,  of  acquainting  us  with  the 
circumstances  and  events  through  and  amidst  which  the  Divine  cause  has  been 
carried  forward  during  the  period  over  which  the  inspired  history  extends.  For 
what  has  been  called  the  emphasis  communicated  to  them  from  the  above-named 
sources  often  represents  and  determines  that  personal  character  of  the  agents  in 
it  which  is,  in  this  case,  necessary  to  be  apprehended.  The  Divine  cause,  at 
certain  epochs  in  its  progress,  is  represented  to  us  by  the  conceptions  respecting 
it  in  the  minds  of  those  whq  are  thus  brought  forward,  and  by  their  personal  de- 
meanour. Hence  the  framework  of  the  narrative  here  stands  blended,  or  rather 
is  identical,  with  its  very  substance.  And  so  it  is  that  those  who  by  travel  or 
study  have  vividly  realised  that  framework,  have  felt  that  hereby  another  aspect 
has  been  cast  over  the  sacred  volume,  in  a  degree  not  experienced  in  the  case  of 
any  other  record ;  it  has  become  a  new  book  to  them  after  this  vivid  realisation 
has  been  affected." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  tkoughtjulness  of  this  volume,  we  may  refer  to 
Mr.  Drew's  observations  on  the  adaptation  of  the  scene  of  Abraham's 
sojourn  to  the  Divine  purposes  which  were  to  be  accomplished  by  it. 

**  Nor  may  we  hesitate  to  say  that  it  had  been  Divinely  reserved  as  the  first 
of  the  Hebrew  Church  lands ;  for  the  more  we  learn  of  its  relative  position  in 
regard  to  surrounding  countries,  and  of  its  own  distinctive  characteristics,  of  the 
social  relations  of  the  community  which  was  settled  on  it,  and  of  the  local  in- 
fluences that  wrought  upon  its  occupants,  the  more  clearly  is  the  wisdom  of 
Heaven  recognized  in  its  special  adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
chosen  and  consecrated.  ...  In  no  part  of  the  prospect  was  there  any  loveli- 
ness, or  any  features  of  greatness  and  sublimity.  None  of  the  luxuries  of  land- 
scape scenery  met  the  eye  on  any  side.  Every  aspect  of  the  country  that  might 
be  called  beautiful  is  seen  in  the  narrow  section  of  the  mountain  district  imme- 
diately on  the  south  of  Hebron.  No  lakes  or  rivers,  or  masses  of  foliage,  or  deep 
ravines,  or  any  lofty  towering  heights,  are  within  range  of  sight  to  one  in  the 
centre  of  the  territory.  The  mountains  which  have  just  been  spoken  of  come 
near  enough  in  sight  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  view  on  approaching  the 
southern  and  eastern  boundaries ;  and  verdant  recesses  are  occasionally  met  with, 
especially  in  the  passes  leading  down  through  the  Judean  hills.  For  a  few  weeks 
late  in  spring-time  a  smiling  aspect  is  thrown  over  the  broad  downs,  when  the 
ground  is  reddened  with  the  anemone,  in  contrast  with  the  soft  white  of  the 
daisy  and  deep  yellow  of  the  tulip  and  marigold.  But  this  flush  of  beauty  soon 
passes,  and  the  permanent  aspect  of  the  country  is — ^not  wild  indeed,  or  hideous, 
or  frightfully  desolate,  but,  as  we  may  say,  austerely  plain — a  tame,  unpleasing 
aspect,  not  causing  absolute  discomfort  while  one  is  m  it,  but  left  without  one 
lingering  reminiscence  of  anything  lovely,  or  awful,  or  sublime.'' 

We  may  here  observe  that  Mr.  Drew's  "  Scripture  Studies"  were 
noticed  in  this  Journal  some  years  ago ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
recommending  them  to  our  readers  again,  as  very  suggestive  contribu- 
tions to  Biblical  commentary. 
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The  Decalogue  viewed  as  the  Christian  Law;  with  special  reference  to 
the  questions  and  wants  of  the  Times.  By  Righabd  Tudor,  B.  A., 
Curate  of  Helston.    London :  Macmillans.    1680.  12mo.  pp.  614. 

This  elaborate  Treatise  originated  in  a  series  of  discourses,  deli- 
vered in  the  first  place  to  a  congregation  in  the  country,  and  after- 
wards, with  considerable  changes  to  a  larger  congregation.  But  when 
preparing  these  lectures  for  the  press,  the  author  thought  that  a  consecu- 
tive treatise  on  the  Ten  Commandments  might  prove  more  acceptable, 
'^  especially  as  it  appeared,  upon  enquiry,  that  there  was  no  work 
before  the  country  which  filled  the  ground  attempted  to  be  occupied ; 
namely,  the  Christian  sense  of  the  Decalogue  in  its  application  to 
existing  needs  and  questions."  Mr.  Tudor  properly  says,  that  '*  many 
questions  of  the  highest  importance  are  here  treated  in  an  earnest  and 
reverent  spirit,"  such  as  the  Christian  doctrine  of  "God  in  Christ," 
the  law  of  Marriage,  and  the  Lord's-day.  We  will  turn  to  the  latter 
subject,  and  endeavour  to  put  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  author's 
opinions  upon  it.  To  it  are  given  two  Lectures,  one  entitled,  "  The 
Jewish  Sabbath  the  Rest  of  a  day ;  "  the  other  '*  The  Christian 
Sabbath  the  Rest  in  the  Lord."  Under  the  first,  the  author  expresses 
his  belief  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  was  not  a  patriarchal  institution, 
but  was  revealed  fir|it  to  the  Israelites  in  the  Wilderness,  at  the  time 
the  manna  was  given ; — an  opinion  which  has  since  been  warmly  . 
defended  in  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  Dr.  Hessey.  The  objections  to 
this  view  are  discussed,  and  we  will  give,  in  extenso,  Mr.  Tudor' s 
reasons  for  his  own  opinion. 

"  Ist.  After  this  mention  of  the  sabbath,  in  the  second  chapter  of  Geneses, 
we  never  again  read  of  it ;  nor  do  we  find  the  seventh  day  in  any  way  distin- 

fnished  in  the  sacred  narrative  from  the  other  days  until  the  children  of  Israel 
ad  arrived  in  the  wilderness  of  mount  Sinai. 

*^  2nd.  Had  the  sabbath  been  given  to  the  old  world,  as  it  was  to  the  Israel- 
ites, we  should  certainly  expect  to  hear  the  men  who  lived  before  the  flood 
accused  of  its  profanation. 

*'  3rd.  We  should  also  expect  to  find  Gk>d  giving  directions  to  Noah  concern- 
ing its  observance  when  He  entered  into  covenant  with  mankind,  through  him, 
not  to  destroy  the  world  again  hy  a  flood,  and  to  send  summer  and  winter,  seed- 
time and  harvest,  in  their  appointed  course.  If  Gk)d,  at  that  time  revealed  to 
Noah  His  ordinance  as  to  abstaining  from  blood,  can  we  believe  that  He  would 
have  omitted  all  mention  of  His  sabbath  ;  especially  when  we  remember  how 
frequently  the  commandment  is  reiterated  to  the  Jews  ? 

^*  4th.  Again ;  had  the  sabbath  been  known  by  or  revealed  to  Noah,  we 
should  expect  to  find  some  tradition  of  that  institution  existing  among  heathen 
nations.  Go  where  you  will,  you  find  a  tradition  of  a  deluge,  and  I  cannot 
conceive  it  to  be  at  all  probable  that  the  tradition  of  such  a  striking  institution 
as  that  of  the  sabbath  could  have  been  entirely  obliterated ;  for  whatever  scat- 
tered notices  the  learned  may  fancy  they  have  traced  of  a  period  of  seven  days 
in  ancient  monuments,  &c.,  are  too  far-fetched  and  too  uncertain  in  their  cha- 
racter to  merit  much  attention. 

^^  5th.  The  sabbath  is  also  said  to  be  a  sign  between  God  and  the  people  of 
Israel ;  *'  Wherefore  the  children  of  Israel  shall  keep  the  sabbath,  to  observe 
the  sabbath  throughout  their  generations  for  a  perpetual  covenant :  it  is  a  sign 
between  Me  and  the  children  of  Israel  for  6»cr."  Again ;  it  is  written,  "  And 
I  gave  them  My  statutes  and  showed  them  My  judgments,  which  if  a  man 
do  he  shall  even  live  in  them :  moreover  also,  /  gave  them  my  sabbaths  to  be  a 
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ik/n  between  Me  and  them,  that  they  might  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  that  sanc- 
tify them." 

"  Mark,  it  is  not  said  that  the  Jceepingpf  the  sabbath  should  be  a  sign  between 
God's  people  and  himself,  but  that  God  gave  the  sabbath  to  be  a  si^n ;  therefore 
the  institution  itself  of  the  sabbath  was  the  sign.  Now  this  institution  of  the 
sabbath,  as  a  sign,  and  to  be  a  perpetual  covenant,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
notion  that  the  sabbath  was,  in  fact,  already  binding  upon  the  Israelites,  through 
their  forefathers. 

"  6th.  Had  the  sabbath  been  a  patriarchal  institution,  it  would  hare  been 
equally  binding  upon  the  heathen  nations ;  and  the  heathen  nations,  at  the  time  of 
Moses,  had  either  forgotten  it,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  they  then  observed  it ;  if 
they  then  observed  it,  as  some  argue,  how  could  it  be  a  sign  between  the  God 
of  Israel  and  his  cbvenant  people  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  entirely  lost 
the  tradition,  which  seems  a  most  improbable  supposition,  can  we  account  for 
the  fact,  that  not  a  word  is  said  either  about  this  being  a  renewal  of  an  ancient 
command  or  of  the  apostacy  of  the  heathen  world  in  this  particular  ? 

"  7th.  But,  it  will  be  objected,  **  Is  it  not  expressly  said  in  the  second  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  that  God  blessed  the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it  ?  "  Yes ;  but 
then  it  is  not  said  that  God  communicated  this  truth  as  yet  to  man.  Christ  is  called 
^*  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  yet  it  was  only  in  the 
"  fulness  of  time  "  that  He  was  revealed  "  made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the 
law, ; "  and  John  the  Baptist  said,  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God."  "  Known  unto 
Grod,"  saith  the  Apostle,  "  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world," 
and  he  *'  calleth  those  things  which  be  not  as  though  they  were."  From  the 
foundation  of  the  world  the  Lamb  of  God  was  slain  in  the  divine  counsels ;  so, 
in  like  manner  was  the  sabbath  sanctified ;  but  we  maintain  that  it  was  not 
revealed  to  man  as  a  divine  institution  until  the  time  when  it  was  given  as  a 
sign  to  the  children  of  Israel. 

"  8th.  And  observe,  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  from  the  words  of 
this  text  that  God  commanded  men  to  sanctify  the  seventh  day  in  the  times 
before  the  flood ;  there  is  no  intimation  whatever  that  he  had,  at  that  time, 
revealed  this  sanctity  of  the  seventh  day,  but  it  is  simply  asserted,  that  God 
himself  **  blessed  it  and  sanctified  it."  Now  remember,  that  this  history  con- 
tained in  the  book  of  Genesis  was  written  after  the  giving  of  the  law  to  the 
Jews,  and  it  will  then,  I  think,  be  at  once  apparent  that  God,  in  this  text  after 
revealing  the  creation  of  the  world  more  xiilly  than  he  did  at  Sinai,  explains 
the  clause  in  the  fourth  commandment,  already  well  known  to  the  Israel- 
ites :  ^'  In  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  rested  on  the  seventh 
day." 

**  If  this  is  a  correct  interpretation,  we  may  thus  paraphrase  this  text :  "  You 
have  already  received  in  the  fourth  commandment,  from  the  very  lips  of  Jehovah 
himself,  the  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in  six  days,  and  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  seventh  day.  You  have  now,  by  the  revelation  of  the  Spirit,  been 
furnished  with  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  creation,  and  here  I  repeat  to  you 
the  reason  why  the  Lord  selected  the  seventh  day  for  your  sabbath.  God  blessed 
the  seventh  day  and  sanctified  it,  as  you  have  heard  from  his  own  lips,  hecatise 
that  in  it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  created  and  made. 

We  think  much  may  be  advanced  in  defence  of  the  Sabbath  being 
an  ordinance  from  the  beginning,  but  our  object  now  is  not  a  controver- 
sial one.  We  wish  to  convey  some  adequate  idea  of  Mr.  Tudor's 
design  and  its  execution.  We  will,  therefore,  quote  the  summary  of 
his  opinions  as  to  what  the  Christian  Sabbath  is. 

**  To  sum  up.  The  meaning  of  the  Christian  sabbath  we  hold  to  find  its  ex- 
pression in  that  saying  of  St.  John,  '^  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day.'' 
To  sabbathise  then  is  to  cleve  to  the  mere  **  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not." 
of  a  ceremonial  rest  day.  To  observe  the  Lord's  day  is  to  offer  to  Christ  the 
willing  service  of  a  loving  heart.  Every  day  is  Christ's,  every  work,  every  word, 
every  thought  is  his.    Our  Lord's  day  we  observe  to  testify  to  this.    To  witness 
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to  ourselTes,  to  the  brethren,  and  to  the  world,  that  He  who  on  this  day  rose  from 
the  dead,  and  sent  the  other  Comforter  to  unite  us  to  himself  and  the  Father,  is 
our  Lord  and  our  God  for  all  time  and  eternity.  It  is  not  to  raise  one  day  above 
another,  but,  under  the  guidance  of  our  God,  to  choose  out  one  day  in  seven  to 
embody  and  represent  what  every  other  day  ought  to  become, — rest  in  the 
LOBD.  On  the  Lord's  day,  we  come  to  him  as  members  of  his  church,  *'  with 
joy  to  draw  water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation ;  '^  in  order  that  it  may  descend 
in  fertilizing  showers  in  our  week-day  life.  And,  in  this  sense  it  is,  that  the 
sabbath  was  made  for  man  to  find  therein  his  refreshment  and  rest. 

"  This  is  the  Christian  sabbath,  and,  although  we  as  Christians  observe  this 
day  because  it  is  the  liOrd's  day,  yet,  in  so  doing,  we  reverence  not  the  day  but 
the  Person,  The  Son  of  man  is  the  Lord  of  our  sabbath.  Our  religion  must 
not  centre  in  the  observance  of  days,  and  months,  and  years,  but  in  the  livine 
Person,  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  *'  head  over  all  things  to  the  church ;  "  *'  For  of 
him,  and  throueh  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things." 

"  The  Jewish  hallowing  of  a  day  is  only  the  shadow  of  which  the  body  is 
Christ.  And  let  no  one  imagine  that  this  is  an  unimportant  distinction  ;  it  is  not 
so.  People  will,  in  these  days  of  general  enlightenment,  seek  for  principles, 
they  will  know  "  the  why  "  and  the  "  wherefore  "  and  we  may  rest  assured  that 
if  we  put  the  "  new  wine  "  of  the  gospel  grace  into  the  "  old  bottles  "  of  Jewish 
ordinances,  the  bottles  will  be  broken  and  the  wine  will  be  spilt ;  but  let  us  put 
the  "  new  wine  into  new  bottles,"  that  both  may  be  preserved.  If  we  will  persist 
in  offering  to  men  an  institution  based  upon  untenable  grounds,  the  result  must 
be,  first,  that  we  shall  fail  to  convince  their  understandings,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence we  shall  revolt  their  wiUs,  and  all  our  exhortations  to  Sunday  obser- 
vance wiU  be  answered  by  a  successjttl  sneer  at  Judaism." 


The  Contrasts  of  Christianity  with  Heathen  and  Jewish  Systems :  or^ 
Nine  Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford  on  various 
occasions.  By  George  Rawlinson,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor 
of  Exeter  College  ;  Bampton  Lecturer  in  1859.  London  :  Long- 
man.    1861.     8vo.    pp.  286. 

Sermons  are  not  the  most  effective  form  in  which  to  exhibit  a  close 
theological  argument;  but  existing  arrangements  at  the  Universities 
cause  it  to  be  generally  adopted.  The  delivering  of  a  Thesis  in  a 
lecture-room  would  better  enable  a  scholar  to  do  justice  to  his  subject, 
without  the  technical  arrangements  and  frequent  breaks  which  are 
made  necessary  by  a  sermon.  In  this  volume,  only  the  three  first  ser- 
mons directly  belong  to  the  subject  enounced  in  the  title  page.  "  These 
sermons,  preached  on  various  occasions,  and,  in  many  cases,  at  con- 
siderable intervals,  are  not  parts  of  a  single  scheme,  nor  even  written 
with  direct  reference  to  one  another.  Yet  it  was  thought  they  pos- 
sessed sufficient  unity — if  not  of  plan,  at  any  rate  of  tone  and  treat- 
ment— ^to  make  it  desirable  that  if  they  appeared  at  all  they  should 
appear  together."  "We  shall  confine  our  notice  to  the  three  first  dis- 
courses, which  are  on  the  following  topics: — Sermon  1  is  on  the 
Incarnation,  or  Christian  and  Heathen  views  of  Matter.  The  mode  of 
treatment  may  be  gathered  from  the  sketch  of  the  contents  given  in 
the  volume,  such  as  the  effect  of  the  Incarnation  on  matter— effects 
produced  upon  it  by  the  fall — the  Incarnation  and  potential  purification 
of  all  matter;  an  actual  purification  of  large  portions  of  matter — 
contrast  of  Christian  and  heathen  views,  etc.,  etc.  Sermon  2  is  on  a 
Future  Life,  the  Christian  doctrine  compared  with  the  chief  heathen 
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yiews.  Sermon  III.  treats  of  the  snperiority  of  Christian  oyer  Heathen 
morals,  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  These  suhjects  are 
all  treated  in  a  scholarly  and  thoughtful  manner,  hut  they  will  not 
equally  gain  the  assent  of  Mr.  Rawlinson's  readers ;  as,  for  instance, 
what  he  says  ahout  matter  acquiring  moral  qualities.  The  Incarnation 
of  our  Lord,  has,  he  says,  wrought  a  change  on  external  nature,  appre- 
hended hy  faith,  if  not  hy  our  senses. 

"  Faith  sees  that  aU  matter  was  by  that  maryellouB  junction  at  least  poten- 
tially cleansed  and  purified,  hallowed,  filled  with  glory  and  infused  with  life. 
Frith  sees  in  that  act  the  commencement  of  a  process  of  purification  which  only 
terminates  with  the  "  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  '^  of  the  Apocalyptic  yision. 
As  leaven  is  spread  in  three  measures  of  meid  slowly  but  surely  spreads  itself 
through  the  whole  till  the  lump  is  leavened,  so  from  our  Lord's  pure  and  glorious 
body  does  purity  and  glory-  proceed  onward  to  the  extremest  limits  of  the  material 
universe.  All  that  came  in  contact  with  that  blessed  body  on  earth  was  by  the 
very  contact  in  a  measure  purified.  As  His  baptism  with  water  in  the  river 
Jordan  **  sanctified  "  and  cleansed  that  element  ^'  to  the  mystical  washing  away 
of  sins  "  (as  our  Church,  following  St.  Ignatius,  witnesses),  so  the  heavens  to 
which  He  looked  up,  the  ground  on  which  He  walked,  the  air  He  breathed,  must 
have  derived  a  holiness^  previously  strange  to  them,  from  such  connection  with 
His  perfect  purity." 

• 

The  second  lecture  will  probably  he  more  generally  yalued.  Much 
that  is  excellent  is  adyanced  respecting  that  great  peculiarity  of  the 
Gospel,  its  reyelations  of  immortality.  How  aifectingly  he  describes 
the  state  of  the  Heathen  without  it,  and  then  contrasts  that  of  Chris- 
tians : — 

**  One  more  defect  in  heathenism  remains  to  be  noticed ;  and  it  is  perhaps, 
of  all  the  most  considerable.  The  light  which  they  had,  continually  from  age 
to  age  burnt  feebler ;  less  and  less  of  truth  was  '•'•  retained  by  them  in  their  know- 
ledge ; "  corruptions  prevailed  more  and  more  widely ;  belief  grew  weaker ; 
scepticism  advanced  with  rapid  strides,  and  but  for  Christianity  an  universal 
Pyrrhonism  might  eventually  have  overspread  the  world.  When  we  go  far 
back  into  the  recesses  of  heathen  antiquity  we  find  notions  comparatively  pure, 
and  faith  unswerving ;  undoubtedly,  because  the  real  source  of  the  heathen's 
knowledge  was  primeval  revelation,  and  so  the  stream  is  clearer  the  closer  we 
approach  the  fountain!  For  a  while  certain  philosophies,  whose  principle  it  was 
to  pay  the  utmost  deference  to  old  traditions,  the  Pythagorean  in  part,  but 
especially  the  Platonic  and  Peripatetic,  continued  to  propagate  notions  in  the 
main  correct.  Plato  especially,  who  loves  to  speak  or  the  world  to  come  in  the 
words  of  the  ancient  myths,  taught  and  mamtained  a  doctrine  very  nearly 
approaching  to  the  truth.  But  with  the  great  bulk  of  philosophies  it  was 
otherwise.  These,  throwing  themselves  in  a  proud  and  self-trusting  spirit  upon 
abstract  reasoning  to  the  exclusion  of  authority,  darkened  by  degrees  the  pre- 
viously existing  light,  weakened  men's  faith,  and  departed  more  and  more  from 
the  true  doctrine.  And  these  became  the  popular  systems,  against  which  those 
purer  philosophies  struggled  all  in  vain.  .  .  .  Christ  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept,"  is  proof  sufficient  that  ^Hhey  that 
are  Christ's  shall  rise  afterwards  at  His  coming."  The  Manhood  joined /or  ever 
inseparably  to  the  Eternal  Godhead,  declares,  with  a  voice  as  of  a  trumpet,  that 
man,  for  whose  sake  alone  that  union  subsists,  shall  ever  live  to  profit  by  it. 
Thus  then  have  **  life  and  immortality  "  been  by  the  Gk)spel  "  brought  to  light  ;'* 
that  which  of  old  was  feebly  advocated  in  a  few  schools  of  philosophy,  or  whis- 
pered occasionally  as  a  conjecture  in  the  mourner's  ear,  is  now  proclaimed  openly 
through  all  Christian  lands,  and  as  a  topic  of  consolation  is  almost  too  trite  to  l>6 
effectual.  .  .  .  The  consequence  is,  that  the  humblest  and  most  ignorant  of 
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Christians  possesMs  a  confidence  and  assurance  on  these  points  to  which  the 
wisest  philosopher  never  attained,  and  which  was  unknown  even  to  the  Patri- 
archs. ...  No  douht,  then,  mingles  with  the  Christian's  faith,  no  fear  bedims 
that  "lively  hope"  to  which  "the  resurrection  of  Christ  Jesus  from  the  dead 
has  begotten  him."  He  is  not  more  certain  of  his  present  being  than  of  his 
coming  immortality.  He  "  knows  in  whom  he  has  believed,"  and  that  his  life 
depends  on  one  who  is  "  a  quickening  Spirit,"  and  "  hath  life  in  Himself."  " 


Night  Scenes  of  the  Bible,  and  their  Tectchings,  £y  the  Rev.  Charles 
D.  Bell,  M.A.,  Minister  of  St.  John's  Chapel,  HampsteacL  Lon- 
don :  Wertheim  and  Co.     1861.     12mo,  pp.  558. 

"  Events,"  says  the  author,  "  bearing  not  alone  on  the  fate  and  for- 
tunes of  individuals,  but  on  the  destinies  of  the  world  and  of  the 
Church,  are  related  in  the  Bible  as  having  taken  place  during  the  still 
and  solemn  hours  of  the  night.  Truths  of  the  deepest  importance  are 
revealed  through  the  visions  vouchsafed  to  holy  men  of  old,  when  their 
eyes*  were  sealed  in  slumber,  and  they  lay  wrapt  in  heavenly  trance  or 
prophetic  dream.     Of  many  a  patriarch,  and  priest,  and  seer,  it  may 

be' said — 

"  In  night's  starry  shade 
Of  dim  and  solitary  loveliness 
They  learned  the  language  of  another  world." 

This  idea  is  a  happy  one,  and  the  author  has  made  it  the  connecting 
link  of  some  excellent  discourses  on  passages  of  Scripture,  and  has 
shewn  himself  to  be  a  devout,  and  earnest,  and  imaginative  preacher, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that,  both  as  heard  and  read,  the  sermons  will 
prove  useful.  There  are  twenty-three  subjects,  such  as  the  Night  of 
Promise,  (Gen.  xv.  5,  6) ;  the  Night  of  Weeping  (2  Sam.  xii.  16) ; 
the  Night  of  the  Nativity,  etc.  The  Night  of  Revelry,  from  Daniel 
vi.,  will  afford  us  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Bell's  style. — 

"  There  was  the  sound  of  revelry  !n  the  royal  palace  at  Babylon.  Belshazzar, 
in  the  presence  of  a  thousand  of  his  lords,  holds  high  festival.  The  night  is  to  be 
devoted  to  gaiety  and  gladness.  With  the  ruby  wine  at  his  lips,  he  commands 
his  servants  to  bring  the  vessels  of  silver  and  gold  which  his  father,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, had  taken  irom  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  and  his  princes,  his 
wives,  and  his  concubines,  may  drink  therein.  The  order  is  obeyed,  and  the 
sacrilege  committed.  In  the  holy  vessels  which  had  been  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  Most  High,  the  king  makes  libations  to  his  vain  idols,  in  his  heart 
bidding  defiance  to  the  God  of  Israel.  The  lamps  shine  brightly  upon  the  festal 
throng,  while  the  glowing  hours  pass  rapidly  away  in  mirth  and  music,  in  plea- 
sure and  in  joy.  Everything  that  can  minister  to  the  indulgence  of  the  volup- 
tuous monarch  and  his  sensual  court  is  there.  Nothing  is  wanted  to  contribute 
to  their  ^ratification.  So  "  all  goes  merry  as  a  marriage-bell.^'  But  what  stops 
the  mirth?  Why  does  the  laughter  cease  when  at  its  loudest?  Why  does  the 
half-uttered  jest  die  away  from  pallid  lips  ?  Look  to  yonder  wall  for  the  answer  I 
See  how  the  fingers  of  a  man's  nand  traced  thereon  a  mystic  scroll !  No  wonder 
that  the  king's  countenance  changes,  and  his  thoughts  trouble  him,  so  that  the 
joints  of  his  loins  are  loosed,  and  his  knees  smite  one  against  another.  In  the 
horror  of  his  sudden  fear  he  cries  aloud,  and  calls  for  the  astrologers,  the  Chal- 
deans, and  the  soothsayers.  He  promises  to  the  wise  man  who  shall  read  the 
writing  on  the  wall,  and  shew  him  the  interpretation,  that  he  will  clothe  him  in 
scarlet,  and  place  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck,  and  make  him  the  third  ruler 
in  his  kingdom.    In  the  midst  of  the  general  dismay,  the  queen  hurries  into  the 
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bftnqaet-hoase  and  informs  the  king^ that  there  13  a. man  iji-thekin^om  in  whom 
is  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods,  etc." 


Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  in  continuation  of  the 
work  of  OUhausen:  tvith  an  Appendix  on  the  Catholic  EpistleSj 
and  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St  John. 
By  Dr.  John  H.  A.  Ebrard.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Pope,  Manchester.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  1860.  8vo, 
pp.  456. 

This  and  the  following  work  are  contributions  to  the  Foreign  Theolo- 
gical Library,  which  continues  to  deserve  the  support  of  British  Bibli- 
cal scholars.  Dr.  Ebrard  is  already  known  among  us  as  the  continuator 
of  Olshausen's  labours  on  the  New  Testament,  when  that  great  man 
was  removed  by  death.  Perhaps  no  work  has  yet  appeared  which  so 
fully  discusses  all  the  questions  which  belong  to  St.  John's  Epistles, 
and  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  his  predecessors 
both  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  their  errors,  and  adopting  some  of  their 
conclusions.  Without  being  tied  down  to  any  system,  and  while,  in 
some  particulars,  he  will  be  thought  too  free  by  English  theologiai^s,  he 
is  yet  eminently  conservative  in  the  main,  and  may  be  safely  read  by 
the  student.  On  the  disputed  claims  of  the  First  Epistle  (ch.  v.  7,  8), 
a  very  lucid  account  is  given,  with  the  following  conclusion  : — 

"  The  internal  arguments,  therefore,  would  never  be  sufficient  of  themselves 
to  determine  any  one  in  favour  of,  or  against  the  genuineness  of  the  words  in 
question.  If  indeed  some  old  unlooked-for  Greek  codex  should  be  discovered 
containing  the  passage,  the  critical  question  would  take  another  aspect.  How- 
ever, as  we  do  not  make  an  appeal  to  codices  which  are  not  in  our  hands,  hut  to 
those  which  we  have  and  are  acquainted  with,  nothing  remains  but  to  make  the 
unambiguous  confession,  that,  according  to  all  the  sources  at  present  in  our 
hands,  tne  claim  in  dispute  is  spurious." 

We  can  only  find  room  for  one  other  quotation, — on  the  Second 
and  Third  Epistles.  We  may  add  that  the  work  is  well  supplied  with 
indices — an  important  consideration  often  overlooked. 

**  On  the  whole,  it  is  the  most  probable  hvpothesis  that  the  Second  and  Third 
Epistles  sprang  from  the  Presbyter  John  (not  the  evangelist).  While,  then, 
these  two  Episues  contain  very  ancient  testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  First 
Epistle  and  Gospel  (compare  3  John  12  with  John  xix.  35),  the  Appendix  of  the 
OoapeL  (John  zxi.)  furnishes  the  same  kind  of  demonstration.  This  chapter  was 
composed,  according  to  verse  24  and  the  whole  style  and  treatment,  by  the 
Apostle  himself,  who  did  not,  however,  at  once  and  in  the  beginning  attach  it  to 
his  Gospel.  Nor  till  he  had  been  honoured  by  beholding  the  Apocalypse,  and 
this  had  made  it  plain  what  the  Lord  meant  by  His  mysterious  words,  "  He 
should  tarry  till  He  come"  (t)iat  is,  till  He  should  come  in  vision  and  appear  to 
him,  so  that  John,  still  living  on  earth,  should  behold  with  prophetic  eye  Christ's 
comine  to  judgment,  Rev.  xxii.  20),  was  this  independent  record  appended. 
Doubtless  it  was  the  Presbyter  John  who  added  it  (compare  John  xxi.  24  with 
3  John  12) ;  scarcely  the  Apostle  himself  (in  which  case  the  addition  icoi  otSqucr 
tri  iiXitOiis  ^tw  ii  ftaprvpia  avrgv  would  npt  have  heen  supplementarily  inserted). 
He  who  added  it  attested  the  authorship  of  8t.  John  ;  and  as  chap.  xxi.  is  want- 
ing in  no  manuscript,  the  appendix  must  have  been  added  a  very  short  time 
after  the  composition  of  the  Gospel.  It  must  certainly  have  been  added  before 
the  Gospel  itself  was  cin»ilated  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesns." 

VOL.  XIII. —  NO.  XXV.  P 
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Commentary  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  Db.  A.  Tholuck. 
Translated  from  the  fourth  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Lundin  Brown,  M.A.  Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
1860.     8vo,  pp.  452. 

Dr.  Tholuck,  in  his  preface  to  the  last  edition  of  this  Commentary,  is 
able  to  inform  the  reader  that  his  labours  on  this  portion  of  the  New 
Testament  have  been  very  useful,  not  only  by  the  instruction  famished 
by  him  in  relation  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  especially  by 
having  directed  the  studies  of  others  in  the  same  direction.  He 
says : — 

*'  When  this  work  first  made  its  appearance,  it  gave  rise  to  a  movement  of  a 
practical  character  in  the  church,  out  of  which  have  grown  practical  commentaries, 
commentaries  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  sermons  on  ^he  whole  or  on  particular 
parts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  May  the  present  edition  also  find  its  way  to 
praotical  theologians,  and,  in  these  days  of  the  revival  of  controversy  on  dogmas 
and  creeds,  help  to  draw  the  mind  to  a  deeper  study  of  Scripture,  and  (as  this 
portion  of  the  ^ew  Testament  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  do),  quicken  and  develope 
that  practical  spirit,  which  can  alone  furnish  living  stones  for  the  church,  and 
preserve  the  plans  of  the  builders  of  the  church  from  heing  castles  in  the  air/' 

A  careful  examination  of  this  volume  enables  us  to  say  that  Dr. 
Tholuck  has  not  exaggerated  his  own  merits  in  this  passage.  His 
Commentary  is  exhaustive,  considering  every  objection  and  diffi- 
culty ;  it  is  suggestive  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and  it  exhibits  every- 
where a  devout  admiration  of  that  Redeemer  whose  words  he  illustrates. 
We  may  on  some  future  occasion  enter  fully  into  the  subject,  but  for 
the  present  we  must  be  satisfied  with  introducing  this  translation  to 
our  readl9rs. 


Thoughts  on  Preaching^  specially  in  Relation  to  the  Requirements  of  the 
Age.  By  Daniel  Moohe,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Camden  Church, 
Camberwell.     London :  Hatehard.     1861.     12mo,  pp.  386. 

Hints  on  Preaching  ;  designed  for  the  use  of  the  younger  Clergy^  and  of 
Candidates  for  Holy  Orders.  By  J.  Jones,  M.A.,  Archdeacon 
of  Liverpool.  Published  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.     London :  Hatehard.     1861.     18mo,  pp.  146. 

Me.  Moobe  is  himself  a  popular  preacher,  and  he  has  succeeded  in 
advancing  many  principles  and  suggestions  by  which  success  may  be 
obtained  in  various  degrees  by  those  who  desire  to  excel  in  pulpit 
exercises.  A  work  of  the  kind  was  wanted ;  indeed  the  spirit  of  the 
day  in  which  we  live  requires  that  those  who  address  others  on 
Christian  topics  should  do  so  with  some  degree  of  life,  and  earnestness, 
and  skill.  We  do  not  fall  in  with  the  depreciatory  tone  of  many  who 
write  on  the  subject  of  the  present  state  of  pulpit  eloquence,  for  they 
generally  raise  the  standard  too  high,  and  expect  more  than  is  reason- 
able ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  manifestly  much  room  for  improve- 
ment. Mr.  Moore  has  been  influenced  by  this  general  complaint  against 
preaching — without  admitting  its  justice — to  do  something  to  improve 
its  character  and  increase  its  efficiency.     The  various  topics  included 
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in  tbe  idea  of  a  good  sermon  are  fully  discussed,  and  many  admirable 
hints  are  furnished  on  the  parts  and  arrangement  of  a  sermon— on 
style  in  relation  to  preaching — the  delivery  of  a  sermon — on  extem- 
poral  preaching,  etc.  In  reference  to  the  fault  found  with  preachers, 
we  find  the  following  passage : — 

"  Many  and  grievous  have  been  the  faults  charged  upon  our  modem  preach- 
ing. On  all  sides  is  the  complaint  heard,  of  its  want  of  adaptation  to  the 
conditions  of  an  advanced  and  advancing  age.  Even  by  those  who  would  gladly 
have  thrown  their  shield  over  us,  if  they  could — who,  as  bearing  rule  among 
ns,  would  be  likely  to  look  with  tolerant  and  forbearing  eye  on  the  failures  of 
those  who  serve — charges  of  pulpit  inefficiency  have  been  put  forth  with  the 
most  undisguised  and  unsparing  plainness. 

"  These  last,  however,  were  but  the  faithful  wounds  of  a  friend,  and  wa 
could  have  borne  them.  More  painful  to  read,  were  the  racy  and  caustic 
strictures  on  English  preaching,  put  forth  some  time  ago,  by  the  most  influential 
organ  of  public  opinion  of  which  the  aee  can  boast ;  supported,  as  these  have 
been,  by  similar  statements  in  other  departments  of  our  periodical  literature. 
The  assumption  seems  to  be  made  constantly,  that  the  pulpit  is  losing  its  hold 
on  the  popular  mind ;  that  it  has  come  down  from  its  high  vantage  ground,  as  a 
first-rate  power  in  the  state ;  in  fact,  that,  as  an  agency  for  influencing  the  will 
or  g^idin^  the  thougphts  of  men,  the  day  of  preachmg  is  gone  by. 

**  By  laymen,  it  is  possible,  these  remarks  have  been  made  with  too  little 
consideration  for  the  various  and  incessant  demands  which  are  made  upon  a 
clergyman's  time ;  as  well  as  with  too  little  sympathv  towards  those  mental 
and  physical  conditions,  which,  as  the  author  of  the  Gambler  so  feelingly  tells 
us,  must  greatly  affect  the  intellectual  productions  of  any  '  writer,  who  condemns 
himself  to  compose  on  a  stated  day.'  Still  this  has  not  the  less  disposed  the 
clergy  to  meet  the  charges  of  pulpit  failure  with  unshrinking  fairness ;  or  made 
them  unwilling,  whenever  they  have  had  opportunity  of  meeting  together  for 
mutual  conference,  to  give  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  a  distinguished 
prominence." 

On  extempore  preaching  Mr.  Moore  remarks  : — 

"  We  now  come  to  a  branch  of  our  subject,  upon  which,  if  any  absolute 
decision  is  to  be  pronounced,  it  may  seem  that  much  of  what  has  been  said,  in 
some  of  the  preceding  chapters,  might  have  been  spared.  To  what  purpose,  it 
may  be  said,  is  a  preacher  exhorted  to  study  the  graces  and  proprieties  of  style 
— the  structure  or  sentences,  or  the  choice  of  words — if,  after  having  duly  con- 
sidered the  argument  of  his  intended  sermon,  he  is  to  trust  to  the  inspirations  of 
the  moment,  to  present  it  in  proper  verbal  form  ?  On  the  other  hand,  how  little 
scope  can  there  be  for  those  bodily  accessories  to  an  animated  delivery — the 
*  vividuB  vuUut^  vividi  ocvli^  vividae  mantM,  denimte  omnia  vivida,*  of  the  great 
Crerman  Reformer — if  the  eyes  are  scarcely  lifted  from  the  manuscript,  and  the 
hands  have  enough  to  do  to  turn  over  the  leaves  ?  A  little  consideration,  how- 
ever, will  shew  that  the  two  modes  of  address  referred  to,  are  not  so  entirely 
different  from  each  other,  as  this  objection  would  seem  to  imply.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  will  be  found  that  their  leading  characteristics,  at  least  in  the  hands  of 
a  master,  are  shared,  by  one  style  and  the  other,  in  common ;  and  that  a  good 
extemporaneous  preacher  would  no  more  trust  entirely  to  his  oratorical  inspira- 
tions, than  a  good  reader  of  his  sermons  would  allow  himself  to  be  bound,  eyes 
and  hands,  to  his  book.  No  doubt  we  expect,  in  the  composition  of  the  written 
sermon,  a  little  more  of  care  and  correctness ;  and,  in  the  delivery  of  the  ex- 
tempore sermon,  are  prepared  for  somewhat  more  of  animation  and  warmth. 
But  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow,  that  the  extemporaneous  preacher  is  to  be 
slovenly  in  his  diction,  or,  that  the  reader  from  the  manuscript  should  be  with- 
out force  or  fire. 

**  Two  practical  illustrations,  each  taken  from  a  master  in  his  way,  will  serve 
to  explain  our  meaning.    The  first  is  from  Robert  Hall.    When  a  copy,  for  the 
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press,  was  Mng  sabmitted  to  him,  of  his  celebrated  sermon  on  *  Modem  In- 
ndelity/  and  he  had  come  to  the  striking  apostrophe,  '  Eternal  God  1  on  what 
are  thme  enemies  intent  ?  What  are  those  enterprises  of  guilt  and  horror,  that, 
for  the  safety  of  their  performers,  require  to  be  enveloped  in  a  darkness  which 
the  eye  of  heaven  must  not  penetrate  !' — he  asked,  *  Did  I  say  penetrate,  sir, 
when  I  preached  it?  Be  so  good  as  to  take  your  pencil,  and,  ior  ^penetrate^^ 
put  ''pierce :' — no  man  who  considered  the  force  of  the  English  lang^ge,  would 
use  a  word  of  three  syllables  there,  but  from  absolute  necessity.  Pierce  is  the 
word,  sir,  and  the  only  word  to  be  used  there.'  Here,  at  least,  we  have  ex- 
tempore preaching  coupled  with  delicate  appreciation  of  correct  style.  Of 
*  fire,'  in  connection  with  the  written  delivery,  our  example  is  taken  from  an 
anecdote  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  A  Fifesbire  old  woman  had  been  taunted 
for  being,  in  the  teeth  of  the  national  prejudice,  a  follower  of  a  preacher  who 
read  from  a  hook,  *■  Ay,  ay,'  replied  the  admirer  of  Chalmers,  *  the  doctor  reads^ 
but  O,  its  fell  reading  though !' " 

Mr.  Jones's  manual  is  of  a  less  solid  kind  than  the  above,  but  in  a 
small  compass  it  gives  some  admirable  rules  for  efficient  preaching. 
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INTELLIGENCE  AND  CONTElfPOBAItY  OPINIONS, 

BIBLICAL,  EDUCATIONAL,  LITEBABY,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


CoNTEMFORAST  OpimoNB. — Essays  and  Reviews,  It  is  often  said  that  the 
*^  Essays  and  Reviews  "  are  condemned^  but  not  answered.  We  have  selected  a 
few  of  the  replies  which  have  been  given  to  their  positions,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

Modem  Scepticcd  Thpugkt  and  its  Contradictions. — It  is  this  fixed  belief  in 
the  steadfastness  of  the  Order  of  Nature  throughout  the  moral  world,  that  is 
the  very  ground  of  our  confidence  as  Christians.  It  is  in  reliance  upon  this 
principle  that  we  read  the  Gospels,  and  that  we  trust  ourselves  to  the  veracity, 
to  the  congruity,  to  the  coherence  of  what  we  there  read.  The  ground  of  this 
confidence  may  need  to  be  cleared  of  misapprehension ;  but  it  is  in  no  sense 
obscure  or  uncertain,  nor  is  it  less  to  be  thought  of  than  is  that  on  which  we 
affirm  the  constancy  of  Law  in  the  world  of  ponderable  elements,  of  chemical 
affinities,  and  of  animal  organization.  The  Order  of  Nature  in  the  Moral 
World  is  indeed  "  an  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  steadfast."  How  much  soever 
we  may  at  any  moment  have  been  perplexed  and  disheartened  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  apparent  confusions  that  attach  to  the  moral  world,  looked  at  m  small 
portions  or  patches,  we  do  not,  if  sound-minded,  lose  our  hold  of  great  principles. 
We  may  have  been  baffled  for  an  hour ;  but,  after  a  time,  we  return  to  our 
ground  of  confidence  in  truths  which  are  the  stay  of  virtue  and  the  aliment  of 
hope.  So  it  is,  that  as  often  as  we  are  so  happy  as  to  see  these  truths — ^these 
^unchanging  elements  of  reason  and  goodness — coming  forth  embodied  in  their 
proper  roroe,  even  though  it  be  imperfectly,  we  exult  m  the  sight ;  we  recognise 
the  reality  of  this  sample  with  a  vivid  and  profound  emotion.  It  is  a  peace- 
giving  satisfaction  that  we  feel.  This  pleasure  is  so  much  the  more  intense  if  it 
confronts  us  suddenly  in  times  of  perplexity  or  doubt.  But  if  it  be  indeed  an 
instance  of  pttre  intelligence — ^if  it  oefauitless  wisdom — if  it  be  spotless  virtue — 
if  it  be  bowndless  goodness — then  these  perfections  so  realized  are  not  merely 
powers  or  qualities  which  we  admire,  for  beyond  this,  or  beside  it,  they  are 
welcomed  as  Simplificatiofs  which,  as  by  a  charm,  restore  order  and  confidence 
to  our  troubled  spirits.  The  sight  avails  to  dissipate  comfortless  confusions,  it 
restores  our  shaken  faith  in  the  order  of  the  world,  it  re-animates  our  hopes  of  a 
bright  future,  and  it  serves  as  a  demonstration  of  Truth  in  Human  Nature, 
opposed  alike  to  anarchy,  to  fortuity,  and  to  despair. 

It  is  thus,  and  it  is  at  such  moments,  and  it  is  in  this  plenitude  of  moral 
force,  that  the  Christ  of  the  Evangelists  comes  into  prospect ;  and  what  we  there 
see  heals  the  spirit,  and  raises  the  fallen,  and  dispels  confusion.  It  does  so 
because  the  Moral  System  is  real,  and  because  human  nature  is  indissolubly 
related  to  that  system — a  system  as  wide  as  all  worlds;  and  because  the  laws  of 
this  moral  scheme,  itself  eternal,  shall  follow  man  into  a  future  life.  It  is  for 
these  reasons,  that,  at  the  instant  when  there  comes  into  view  the  Evangelic 
Incarnation  of  absolute  wisdom  i&nd  virtue,  we  welcome  it  as  real,  and  it  receives 
the  involuntary  homage,  as  well  of  our  moral  instincts,  as  of  our  reason.  Upon 
all  minds,  unless  they  be  grossly  sensual,  or  hopelessly  depraved  by  sophistry, 
the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  enters  by  right  of  His  eternal  fitness  so  to  enter,  and 
so  to  be  honoured.  The  force  of  these  impressions  is  so  much  the  greater, 
because  they  come  to  us  through  the  medium,  not  of  a  rotund  and  voluminous 
memoir  carefully  prepared,  but  as  sparkling  and  burning  from  eveiy  point  of 
these  fragmentary  records.  It  is  thus  that  we  gain  our  idea  of  the  Man  who, 
though  He  has  no  peer  among  men,  yet  is  confessed  to  be  one  of  ourselves  by 
every  human  spirit. 

And  thus  it  is  that  Christ  has  hitherto  ruled  in  the  heart  of  Christianized 
cominunities ;  and  thus  too,  of  late,  that  He  has  received  the  homage  even  of 
those  who  come  forward  to  put  to  Him  the  factious  question,  *^  Who  gave  thee 
this  authority,  tell  us  ?"  This  question,  in  its  modem  guise,  is  thus  worded, 
"  Was  Christ  a  Divinely-commissioned  Teacher  of  Truth  ?"  and  the  writer  who 

guts  the  question  believes  that  he  may  answer  it  in  the  negative.    Nevertheless, 
e  says  (a  passage  often  cited) : — ^*  It  is  difficult,  without  exhausting  superla- 
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tives,  eyen  to  unexpresBiye  and  wearisome  satiety,  to  do  justice  to  our  intense 
lore,  reverence,  and  admiration  for  the  character  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  We 
regard  Him  not  as  the  perfection  of  the  intellectual  or  philosophic  mind,  but  as 
the  perfection  of  the  spiritual  character,  as  surpassing  all  men  at  all  times  in  the 
closeness  and  depth  of  His  communion  with  the  Father.  In  reading  His  sayings, 
we  feel  that  we  are  holding  converse  with  the  wisest,  purest,  noblest  Being  thai 
ever  clothed  thought  in  the  poor  language  of  humanity.  In  studying  His  life, 
we  feel  that  we  are  following  the  footsteps  of  the  highest  ideal  yet  presented  to 
us  upon  earth." 

Thus  far,  then.  Belief  and  Disbeijef  are  at  one  I  To  this  point  has  Modem 
Thought  advanced  itself,  or  rather,  thus  far  it  has  been  pushea  forward  by  the 
insensible  progress  of  the  intellectual  tastes,  and  of  the  purified  moral  habitudes 
of  these  times.  Several  parallel  and  very  recent  testimonies  might  be  adduced 
in  proof  of  the  fact  that  this  Christ,  such  as  we  find  Him  set  before  us  in  the 
Gospels,  lives,  and  must  ever  live,  in  the  moral  consciousness  of  all  men. 
Christian  and  non-Christian.  Thus  He  lives,  not  merely  in  His  precepts,  but  in 
the  Idea  of  Himself,  for  the  perpetual  rectification  of  confused  and  deranged 
moral  principles,  and  for  the  solving  of  interminable  perplexities.  Wearied  as 
we  may  have  been  by  the  spectacle  of  the  contradictions  of  the  human  system, 
ever  and  again  turning  up  the  wrongful  and  the  untrue,  now  at  length  the  Mas 
appears  on  earth  who  not  only  is  exempt  from  favU  and  «in,  but  from  Inco- 
herence, from  IncongruitjTf  from  interior  Contradictions.  In  this  bright  Reality, 
although  nowhere  else  within  the  circle  of  human  experience,  there  is  demon* 
strated,  in  the  view  of  all  men.  Perfect  Morai.  Order  ;  it  is  even  that  perfection 
which  human  nature  is  ever  yearning  for,  and  which  it  dimly  imagines,  but 
which  it  has  never  found  in  itself,  or  elsewhere  than  in  this  One  Instance. 

The  Order  of  Nature — ^we  must  not  forget  it — is  twofold.  It  is  constancy  in 
the  sequence  of  events — that  is  to  say,  Oraer  in  Time ;  and  it  is  also  the  con- 
stancy  of  Congruity ;  or,  in  technical  terms,  Order  in  Space.  The  second  of 
these  fixed. connexions  is  as  real  and  as  certain  as  the  first,  and  is  equally  to  be 
relied  upon.  Yet  if  we  follow  the  leaders  of  Modem  Thought  whither  they  are 
themselves  gone,  our  position  will  be  this : — We  admit,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
Christ  was,  as  they,  and  as  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  affirms, 
**  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  His  Person  ;*^ 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  affirm  that  he  claimed  to  be  what  He  was  not — that  He 
played  with  the  credulity  of  His  followers — that  He  winked  at  and  cherished 
the  superstitions  of  His  times — that  He  proclaimed  Himself  to  be  **  the  Light  of 
the  World,"  and  **  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life,"  of  which  Himself  was  to  be 
the  sample ;  but  that,  in  truth,  He  died  as  other  men  die,  and  perished  bodily  as 
others  perish. 

Where  shall  we  stop  in  giving  words  to  the  monstrous  contradictions  of  this 
creed  ?  Let  the  reader,  and  whether  he  be  religiously-minded  or  not  so,  take 
his  New  Testament  in  hand,  and,  with  the  recent  admissions  of  the  writers 
referred  to  before  him,  make  his  way,  as  he  can,  through  the  Gospels,  the  Acts, 
and  the  Epistles.  No  sane  mind  can  do  this  so  as  to  bring  into  accordance,  on 
any  imaginable  hypothesis,  these  repellant  conceptions,  which,  if  they  offend 
piety,  do  in  an  equally  extreme  degree  shock  the  consciousness  of  histonc  truth, 
violate  the  tastes  of  a  well-ordered  mind,  and  affront  the  irresistible  dictates  of 
Reason. 

Already  we  have  said  that  when  the  clerical  promoters  of  this  present 
movement  shall  have  put  away  the  evasions  beneath  which  they  now  screen 
themselves,  and  when,  like  open-faced  and  out-spoken  Englishmen,  they 
shall  set  forth  with  distinctness  what  it  is  they  believe,  they  will,  in  doing  so, 
drive  their  congregations  helter-skelter  out  of  Church.  This  confidence  we  have 
in  the  force  and  soundness  of  the  British  mind,  as  to  be  sure  that  church-going 
habits  would  not  outlive  a  year  the  honest  announcement,  in  any  church  or 
chapel,  that,  in  the  preacher's  opinion,  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  Gospel 
miracles,  and  that  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  the  World,  did  not,  as  is  affirmed  by 
the  Evangelists,  rise  from  the  dead. 

If  congregations  are  thus  dispersed,  what  is  it  that  shall  be  taking  place 
within  the  saddened  sanctuary  of  individual  hearts  ?    An  answer  need  scarcely 
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be  g^yen  to  this  question.  Souls  that  once  were  glad,  that  once  were,  to  all 
appearance,  cheered  by  a  "  good  hope  "  of  the  life  eternal,  even  the  life  that  is 
"  hid  with  Christ  in  God  " — souls,  it  may  be  years  ago,  that  were  exalting  in  the 
assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins — obtained  for  His  sake  who  shed  His  blood 
for  them  '*  on  the  tree," — such  spirits,  once  abounding  in  works  of  mercy  done 
"  as  unto  Christ,"  and,  moreover,  *'  patient  in  tribulation,  rejoicing  in  hope,  and 
continuing  instani  in  prayer,"  what  are  they  now  ?  The  pernicious  insinuations 
of  Modern  Thought  have  been  listened  to.  The  Saviour  of  sinners  has  been  re- 
moved from  His  place  in  their  view,  and  instead  of  being  the  supreme  object  of 
devout  and  humole  trust,  He  has  been  summoned  to  the  bar  of  a  captious 
criticism :  His  cause  has  been  heard,  and  judgment  pronounced :  the  arraign- 
ment has  been  admitted  to  be  proven  in  part ;  yet  still  He  is  to  be  thought  of 
as  "our  Divine  Teacher;"  but  no  longer  is  He — Sacrifice,  Propitiation,  Me- 
diator, Lord ! — no  more  is  He  to  be  looked  for  as  coming  again  *^  to  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness," — ^no  more  is  He  to  be  trusted  in  as  the  Giver  of 
immortality,  for  He  Himself  ^*  died  and  was  buried,"  and  in  that  sepulchre,  or 
in  some  unnoted  grave.  He  underwent  the  destiny  of  all  men.  In  that  sepulchre, 
or  elsewhere,  the  **  Desire  of  all  nations,"  the  Hope  of  the  world,  mingled  His 
dust  with  the  dust  of  others  I  What  remains  to  us  after  this  destruction  has 
had  its  course,  is — ^an  empty  tomb,  the  spices  that  long  since  have  spent  their 
aroma,  the  grave-clothes,  the  folded  napkin  :— what  remains  to  us  is  a  "  teach- 
ing," more  pure  and  sublime  indeed  than  that  of  the  Greek  philosophy ;  and  yet 
it  IS  a  teaching  which  is  so  intimately  commingled  with  delusions,  if  not  frauds, 
that  morality  will  be  better  honoured  henceforth  by  consigning  our  Christianity 
to  oblivion,  than  by  conserving  it  as  a  perpetual  offence  to  the  instincts  of 
virtue,  to  common  honesty,  and  to  sound  reason  I 

A  strong  reaction  from  enormities  of  this  magnitude  will  not  be  slow  to 
come.  The  very  men  who  have  prostituted  their  learning  and  talents  in  bring- 
ing modem  thought  to  its  ripeness,  will,  some  of  them,  after  a  time  stand  aghast 
at  their  own  work :  some,  and  the  greater  number,  will  betake  themselves  to 
the  silent  region  of  Pantheistic  quiescence,  and  will  there  find,  in  an  anticipated 
Nirwana,  a  refuge  from  the  indignant  clamours  of  offended  public  feeling.  A 
few,  it  may  be,  will  retrace  their  steps,  and  regain  position  as  Christian  men. 

When  we  thus  look  forward  to  a  reaction — and  a  powerful  reaction  it  will 
not  fail  to  be — from  the  offensive  extravagancies  of  this  now  current  scheme,  we 
must  not  forget  that  it  will  take  effect  iti  opposite  directions ;  or  rather,  upon 
the  two  parties  that  are  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  most  extreme  degree ; 
firsts  upon  the  Christianizing  advocates  of  this  form  of  disbelief,  driving  them 
from  their  false  ground  as  professed  Christians ;  and  then  upon  those  of  the 
conservative  party  in  theology  whose  alarms  at  the  progress  of  criticism  have 
seemed  to  inaicate  some  unnxedness  in  their  own  faith.  A  genuine  Biblical 
criticism,  always  ruled  and  directed  by  a  religious  temper,  and  animated  by  a 
thorough  belief  in  the  Divine  origination  of  the  Scriptures,  and  consequently  in 
the  historic  reality  of  what  is  supernatural  therein,  is  our  proper  defence  against 
every  midway  doctrine  between  Christianity  in  its  entireness,  and  that  last 
stage  of  metaphysic  insanity,  of  which  a  remarkable  sample  is  presented  in  the 
volume  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Genuine  Biblical  criticism,  in  its 
sure  progress  beyond  its  present  position,  will  not  fail  to  bring  with  it,  as  a 
natural  result — a  doctrine  of  inspiration  that  shall  be  better  defined  than  any 
which  the  Church  has  hitherto  been  possessed  of,  and  which — if  not  by  all 
among  ourselves,  yet  by  better  instructed  men  who  may  ere  long  take  our 
places,  shall  be  assented  to,  and  at  length  accepted  by  the  religious  community 
at  large ;  and  shall  be  rejoiced  in  as  an  abiding-place  of  safety — a  munition  of 
strength,  against  which  nugatory  sophisms,  such  as  those  of  modem  thought, 
shall  cease  to  be  hurled. 

Throughout  those  publications  of  recent  date  in  which,  with  more  or  less 
distinctness,  the  system  thus  designated  makes  its  appearance,  it  is  observable, 
that  wherever  the  writer  assumes  a  tone  of  confidence,  as  if  conscious  of  stand- 
ing upon  a  vantage-ground,  and  as  if  he  were  sure  of  his  reader's  concurrence, 
it  is  when  he  is  assailing  notions  and  exegetical  usages  that  were  prevalent  in 
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times  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  more  exact  criticism  of  the  present  century. 
The  strength  of  modem  disbelief  is  that  which  it  draws  from  tne  misapprehen- 
sions, from  the  groundless  alarms,  from  the  superstitions,  or  the  ri^d  prejudices, 
and,  most  of  all,  from  unwarrantable  dogmatic  reasonings  of  a  time  gone  by. 
So  long  as  this  untoward  antagonism  is  maintained  between  these  misapprehen- 
sions on  the  one  side,  and  a  petulant,  captious,  and  nugatory  disbelief  on  the 
other  side,  there  will  be  no  definiteness,  no  fixedness,  no  agreement  among 
Christian  men  on  the  subject  of  inspiration.  Hitherto  a  skirmishing  has  gon^ 
on  with  uncertain  advantages,  sometimes  on  this  side,  sometimes  on  that — the 
result  being,  to  the  lookers-on,  disquiet  and  discouragement.  It  shall  not 
always  be  so ;  let  modem  thought  more  fully  develop  its  own  atheistic  quality, 
and  the  reaction  shall  commence  which  shall  put  our  Bible  into  our  hands  with 
a  new  feeling  of  confidence,  that  we  are  holding  indeed — The  Book  of  God. — 
North  BritUh  Review, 

A  dotible  sense  in  Soly  Seriptwre, — Professor  Jowett  teaches  that  there  is  one 
literal  sense  in  Holy  i:ksnpture,  namely,  that  intended  by  the  writer. 

Now,  most  certainly  it  was  not  left  to  the  nineteenth  century  to  make  such 
a  discovery  as  this,  but  that  the  Professor's  reading  does  not  seem  to  lie  in 
that  direction,  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  borrowedfrom  the  language  of  the 
chief  amone  the  schoolmen:  ^senaus  Kteralis  esf,  quern  enectar inieTidUJ  And 
Aquinas  is  here  only  laying  down  what  his  great  master,  Augustine,  bad  evi- 
dently taught  before  him,  and  what  so  many  commentators  on  Holy  Scripture 
were  to  teach  after  him.  (Thus,  by  way  of  example,  we  may  refer  to  a  remark 
of  Yitringa  on  the  passage  of  Isaiah  already  discussed.  He  is  willing  to  admit 
the  existence  of  a  mystical  sense  in  the  prediction  relative  to  Tyre,  with  this 
restriction :  *  ut  secundum  primum,  proprium  et  voram  sensnm,  ft  propketa 
intentum^  hie  intelligatur  Tyrus  proprie  sic  dicta.') 

And  is  this  primary  sense  all?  May  there  not  sometimes  be,  beyond  the 
literal  sense  intended  by  the  writer,  another  sense  which  the  words  are  capable 
of  bearing  and  were  meant  to  bear,  by  that  Holy  Spirit  who  inspired  the 
thoughts  that  have  been  uttered  ?  Nay,  is  it  wholly  impossible  that  even  the 
words  of  uninspired  men  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  capable  of  a  somewhat 
similar  increase  of  extent  or  depth  ?  We  believe  that  they  both  may  and  do  re- 
ceive it.    There  may  be  many  lorms  of  this :  three  more  especially  occur  to  us. 

Firstly^  then,  it  happens  (as  even  Mr.  Jowett  seems  inclined  to  grant)  in  the 
case  of  writers  of  great  genius.  Gifted  with  a  combination  of  powers  which  are 
rarely  found  in  conjunction,  with  the  reasoning  faculty  fully  developed  by  the 
side  of  an  ardent  and  affluent  imagination,  entering  with  a  singular  range  of 
sympathy  into  the  nature  of  their  fellow-men,  they  utter  words  which  reach 
beyond  the  accidents  of  their  own  age  and  country,  and  again  and  again  bear 
reference  to  events  of  which  the  speakers  did  not  dream.  And  thus  Demosthenes 
seems  at  moments  to  be  attacking  the  first  Napoleon ;  and  Cicero,  through  the 
mouth  of  an  English  peer,  denounces  a  popular  leader  from  Ireland ;  and  I>ante, 
in  his  bitter  sarcasm  against  his  still  much-loved  Florence,  may  be  almost 
thought  to  prophesy  of  modem  Paris ;  and  Shakspeare,  and  even  Horace,  are 
every  day  found  to  point  a  moral  in  the  family  circle  or  in  public  assemblies ; 
and  Flato,  in  drawing  a  picture  of  a  good  man  persecuted  and  a  wicked  man  out- 
wardly triumphant,  unconsciously  portrays,  so  that  thousands  recognize  the 
likeness,  the  features  of  the  Christ  and  the  Antichrist. 

But  all  these,  it  will  be  urged,  are  instances  of  application,  not  of  interpreta- 
tion. We  by  no  means  deny  the  real  existence  of  such  a  distinction,  but  we 
cannot  allow  the  possibility  of  its  being  always  drawn  with  the  sharpness  and 
the  facility  which  Mr.  Jowett  seems  to  believe  in.  What  may  be  application  on 
the  part  of  one  man  frequently  involves  interpretation  on  the  part  of  another^ 
When  Lord  Brougham  has  addressed  his  audience  (as  he  declares  he  has  fre- 

?uently^  done)  in  periods  which  were  literally  translated  from  the  Olynthiacs  or 
'hilippics,  he  was,  no  doubt,  making  an  application,  but  his  hearers  intefpreted 
the  words  as  a  comment  on  certain  events  of  their  own  day.  The  chance  from 
Greek  to  English  in  this  instance  does  not  affect  the  general  questioii.   We  hav« 
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heard  of  a  speaker  introdaciiig  passages  from  Barke  in  a  similar  manner.  And 
this  is  one  way  in  which  woids  may  acquire  a  meaning  heyond  the  intention  of 
their  author. 

A  second  mode  arises  out  of  the  superior  enlightenment  of  one  person's  con- 
science as  compared  with  that  of  another.  Just  as  scenes  of  nature  or  creations 
of  art  speak  very  differently  to  different  minds,  even  so  too  does  it  happen  to  the 
hearers  of  the  self-same  words.  Among  those  who  are  addressed  hy  any 
Christian  teacher,  it  is  prohahle  that  there  may  he  several  who  fkr  surpass  the 
instructor,  not,  perhaps,  in  actual  head  knowledge,  hut  in  all  the  evangelical 
graces.  On  such  hearers  language  often  falls  with  a  power  heyond  that  of  him 
who  utters  it.  Ideas  that  he  never  conceived  are  imparted,  vague  directions 
turned  into  practical  rules  for  life,  light  is  shed  on  what  was  dark,  consolation 
given  to  sorrows  which  have  heen  home  in  silence,  and  the  knowledge  ahout 
God  and  the  soul  increased  and  deepened  in  a  manner  that  bears  fruit  for  time 
and  for  eternity. 

Nor  dare  we  limit  such  divinely  guided  interpretation  to  those  who  may  have 
listened  to  the  teachers  of  nations  placed  beneath  the  sway  of  the  patriarchal, 
or  Mosaic,  or  Christian  dispensations.  Numbers  there  have  been,  in  widely 
severed  times  and  lands,  less  favoured  in  the  degpree  of  truth  made  known  to 
them,  who  have  yet  earnestly  sought  to  be  religious  according  to  their  share  of 
light.  And  who  shall  tell  how  much  the  words  of  the  Vedas,  or  the  Zendavesta, 
or  the  Koran,  may  have  been  blest  by  Gk>d  to  the  illumination  of  those  who  have 
yearned  for  truth  in  a  spirit  of  humility  and  love  ?  Deep  as  are  many  of  the 
thoughts  enshrined  in  such  works,  the  human  heart  has  depths  beyond  them ; 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  has  never  ceased  to  brood  over  those  troubled  waters. 
What  may  sentences  of  a  Pindar  and  a  Plato,  a  Proclus  or  Cleanthes,  or  even  of 
a  Pereius  or  a  Seneca,  have  been  permitted  to  achieve  ?  A  single  treatise  of 
Cicero  leads  a  S.  Austin  forward  on  his  road  to  Christ.  Lofty  indeed  has  been 
the  privilege  of  those  whose  language  was  capable  of  being  in  such  wise 
understood. 

*  Angel- voices  may  have  whispered,  borne — aye,  even  on  death's  chill  blast, — 
While  they  groped  out  towards  our  future,  as  we  grope  back  toward  their  past.' 

All  that  is  pure,  ennobling,  elevating,  as  in  the  books  reverenced  by  the 
Grientals,  so  too,  in  the  Western  classics,  has  indeed  come  from  God.  And 
wherever  any  have  learnt  from  them  more  than  the  writers  meant,  that  operation, 
in  so  far  as  it  has  been  good,  has  been  effected  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But  there  is  a  third  case  of  such  extension  of  the  meanmg  of  men's  speeches, 
closely  connected  with  this  last,  but  very  different  in  form.  There  are  con- 
sciences, not  wholly  seared,  which  feel  the  burden  of  past  offences,  if  not  in  a 
spirit  of  Christian  penitence,  yet  at  least  with  shame,  and  with  remorse  for  the 
injury  wrought  to  self-respect.  To  this  large  class  the  words  of  their  fellow- men 
are  again  and  again  fraught  with  humiliation  and  rebuke.  At  moments  they 
can  hardly  believe  but  that  the  secrets  of  their  hearts  are  known  to  those  who, 
in  utter  unconsciousness,  have  so  severely  probed  their  wounds. 

*  Thus  oft  it  haps  that  when  within 
They  shrink  at  sense  of  secret  sin, 

A  feather  daunts  the  brave ; 
A  fool's  wild  speech  confounds  the  wise, 
And  proudest  princes  vail  their  eyes 

Before  their  meanest  slave.' 

Now  that  which  in  occasional  and  exceptional  ways  is  true  of  merely  human 
speech,  that  we  maintain  to  be  throughout  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
God's  Word.  It  cannot,  of  course,  by  any  possibility,  teach  doctrines  which  are 
really  contradictory ;  it  cannot  teach  that  there  is  and  is  not  a  heaven,  that  there 
is  and  is  not  a  hell,  that  Christ  our  Lord  is  and  is  not  very  and  eternal  God. 
If  any  of  its  principles  seem  to  be  at  variance — as,  for  example,  the  recognition 
of  man's  free  agency  with  God's  over-ruling  sovereignty — we  believe  such  seem- 
ing contrariety  to  arise  from  our  ignorance ;  the  more  so  as  we  observe  that  it 
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is  a  difficulty  common  alike  to  philosophy  and  religion  of  every  kind,  a  difficulty 
by  no  means  introdaced  into  men's  minds  by  revelation,  though  confessedlv,  like 
many  other  mysteries,  left  unsolved  by  it.  But  ia  Holy  ^ripture,  although 
there  may  be  in  general  one  paramount  sense,  the  existence  of  other  senses  is 
not  thereby  excluded.    On  tnis  account  the  Church  has  always  shrunk  from 

Councing  in  any  authoritative  manner  that  any  one  text  of  Scripture  mtut 
a  given  sense,  and  that  alone.  It  was  the  Arians  of  old,  not  their  Catholic 
opponents,  who  placed  certain  interpretations  of  particular  texts  in  Scripture 
under  the  sanction  of  an  anathema.  The  general  principle  for  which  we  are 
contendmg,  though  implied  in  numberless  commentaries,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  has  seldom,  we  think,  been  more  clearly  put  forth  than  in  the  following 
passage  &om  a  recent  publication : — 

^*  It  is  this  controlling  power  which  constitutes  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. If  we  recognize  Scripture  as  really  emanating  from  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
although  written  with  a  very  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  Divine  purpose,  by 
human  agency,  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  avoid  the  acknowledgment,  that 
there  must  be  in  all  the  words  of  Scripture  a  Divine  purpose  and  meaning,  over 
and  above,  not  contrary  to  or  nullifying,  but  underlymg,  pervading,  spiritualiz- 
ing, what  the  writers  would  have  intended  had  they  merely  written  as  men.  To 
us  it  is  a  matter  of  no  concern  how  far  they  felt  this  control ;  but  if  we  allow 
the  divine  inspiration  of  Scripture,  we  cannot  limit  it  by  the  consciousness  or 
intelligence  of  the  writers,  any  more  than  we  can  limit  the  operation  of  divine 
grace  m  the  sacraments  by  the  intention  or  theological  acumen  of  the  minister. 
The  spiritual  intention  of  God,  in  accordance  with  which  Holy  Scripture  was 
inspired,  neither  involves  an  habitual  consciousness  in  the  writers  that  more  was 
meant  than  met  the  ear,  nor  does  it  exclude  the  primary  intention  of  the  writers 
in  the  record  of  facts,  or  the  administration  of  encouragement  and  reproof.' 

We  have  spoken  of  a  partial  anticipation  of  the  subject  of  this  section.  This 
anticipation  occurs  in  our  remarks  upon  tjrpes.  If  any  true  types  exist,  here  is 
at  least  one  evident  proof  that  the  meaning  of  Holy  Writ  cannot,  in  all  cases,  be 
limited  to  that  one  sense  for  which  Professor  Jowett  contends. 

Again,  we  have  already  made  allusion  to  what  is  called  the  double  sense  of 
prophecv.  Time  was,  wnen  a  head-master  of  Rugby  gave  to  the  world  two 
admirable  sermons  upon  this  subject,  and  expressed  the  satisfaction  which  he 
felt  at  having  somethmg  in  common  with  teachers  to  whom  he  was  so  much  op- 
posed; and,  if  we  mistake  not,  distinguished  pupils  of  that  great  man  have 
before  now  followed  in  the  self-same  track.  Other  times,  other  manners.  The 
successor  of  Dr.  Arnold,  to  our  g^eat  regret,  leads  the  van  in  a  book  which  (im- 
plicitly at  least)  condemns  every  other  than  the  literal  sense.  Deserted  by  those 
whom  we  might  have  hoped  to  find  allies,  we  shall  employ  the  description  of  this 
two-fold  sense  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Davidson.  We  appeal  to  this  most  learned 
and  candid  Nonconformist  because  he,  at  any  rate,  will  hardly  be  accused  of 
showing  any  undue  deference  to  the  dicta  of  fathers  or  councils  to  church 
authority  in  any  shape.  **  The  prophetic  character  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is 
attested  by  our  Lord  in  Matt,  xxxiv.  14,  where  we  learn  that  the  words  of  Daniel, 
in  ix.  26,  refer  to  the  desecration  of  the  temple  in  the  Roman  war.  This  is  not 
contrary  to  their  allusion  to  Antiochus  and  his  desecration  of  the  temple,  which 
was  the  primary  and  sole  sense  in  the  view  of  the  prophet  himself;  for  the  same 
prophetic  utterances  may  and  do  refer  to  more  events  than  one.  They  are 
partially,  but  not  completely,  fulfilled  at  once,  having  a  springing  or  germinant 
sense.  In  this .  way  the  sense  of  a  prophecy  may  not  be  at  once  exhausted ;  it 
remains  in  the  course  of  history,  and  is  gradually  realized  by  successive  events 
of  a  similar  kind,  prefigurative  of  one  another.  Thus  the  desolations  of  Antiochus 
were  again  enacted  by  the  Romans.  And  the  apostolic  predictions  of  Antichrist 
lead  us  to  expect  that  a  persecuting  blasphemer  of  like  spirit  with  Antiochus,  is 
to  come  at  the  end  of  days,  when  this  prophecy  of  Daniel  will  be  exhauativeLy 
axid  perfectly  fulfilled.  Each  succeeding  fulfilment  foreshadows  and  prepares  for 
the  last  one." 

Allegorical  and  mystical  interpretation  we  confess  to  be  a  very  difficult  sub- 
ject, which  would  be  well  worthy  of  a  separate  treatise.    Precise  rules  on  this 
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lead  are  indeed  impossible.  Bat  low  mystical  interpretation  can  I)e  wholly  set 
aside,  we  do  not  see ;  unless  we  are  prepared  to  reject  the  teaching  of  so  many 
of  the  Christian,  as  well  as  Jewish  doctors,  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  Song 
of  Songs ;  how  allegory  can  be  wholly  eliminated  from  the  possible  meanings  of 
Scripture  we  are  equally  unable  to  imagine,  so  long  as  St.  Paul's  account  of  one 
of  the  significations  of  the  history  of  uie  two  sons  of  Abraham  remains  in  the 
canons.     (Galat.  iv.  22 — 31.) 

But  whatever  be  the  dangers  of  allegorization  and  mysticism  on  the  part  of 
human  interpreters,  the  general  principle  that  we  have  l>een  engaged  in  laying 
down  remains  untouched.  When  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  spake  by  men,  and  his 
word  was  in  their  tongue  (2  Samuel  xxiii.  2),  they  knew  not  the  full  force  of 
what  they  spake;  and  that  self-same  Spirit  in  after  years,  condescended  to  inspire 
others  to  bnng  out  the  varied  bearings  and  deeper  significance  of  their  language. 
Moses  may  issue  the  literal  precept  **  neither  shall  ye  break  a  bone  thereof," 
(Exod.  xii.  46),  and  St.  John  be  divinely  led  to  declare,  that  this  Scripture  is 
fulfilled  in  the  treatment  of  the  true  Paschal  Lamb  upon  Mount  Calvary ;  Isaiah 
may  represent  our  Lord  as  bearing  our  griefs  and  carrying  our  sorrows,  as  a 
part  of  h\^  personal  suffering,  and  yet  St.  Matthew  have  a  divine  warrant  for 
applying  the  prediction  to  those  cures  which  were  wrought  by  his  sympathy  as 
perfect  man,  as  well  as  by^  his  authoritj^  as  God  (St.  Matt.  viu.  17^ ;  Heman  the 
£zrahite  may  utter  his  grievous  complaint  in  that  Psalm  (the  88th)  which  alone, 
of  the  entire  collection,  breathes  no  joy,  and  yet  the  Church  be  justified  in  hear- 
ing in  its  notes  the  complaint  of  the  human  soul  of  our  Saviour  while  detained 
in  Hades ;  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  may  be  unconsciously  implied  by 
Moses  in  the  very  title  by  which  he  addresses  his  Maker  at  the  bush ;  Eliakim 
may,  in  some  sense,  bear  on  his  shoulder  that  key  of  David  which  is  assigned  in 
the  Apocalypse  to  him  who  alone  can  wield  its  awful  powers ;  Balaam,  with 
earth's  prizes  in  his  heart,  may  yet  behold  a  star  which  shall  rise  in  David,  but 
culminate,  with  unimagined  brightness,  in  David's  Son ;  Caiaphas,  the  unworthy 
high  priest,  is  still  permitted,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  utter  words  that  come 
"  not  of  himself,"  to  prophesy,  unknowing  what  he  spake,  of  the  atoning  sacri- 
fice for  all  the  children  of  God ;  and  the  goodly  choir  of  the  righteous  prophets 
at  large,  vainly  sound  the  depths  of  their  own  minds,  *^  searching  what,  or  what 
manner  of  time,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  tes- 
tified beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow." 

But  there  is,  we  need  scarcely  say,  one  marked  exception  to  this  ignorance: 
there  is  one  speaker,  whose  words  are  recorded  in  the  Bible,  who  could  not  be 
unconscious  of  any  single  particular  respecting  the  possible  interpretation  of  his 
sayings.  This  may  be  one  reason  why  *'  it  is^erhaps,  the  greatest  difficulty  of 
all  to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Christ,"  as  Mr.  Jowett  observes  in 
the  beautiful  passage  already  citied  from  his  essay.  This  may  be  one  reason 
why  the  **  Kve  Qergymen'*  have  found,  contrary  to  all  d  priori  surmises,  that 
it  is  less  difficult  to  revise  a  version  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  than  of  the 
gospel  according  to  St.  John.  Even  commentators  of  a  rationalistic  bias  of 
mind  seem  unable  to  preserve  a  consistent  denial  of  the  existence  of  more  than 
a  single  meaning  in  the  words  of  Christ.  ^'De  Wette"  (remarks  Olshausen  on 
St.  John  xi.  9)  "  considers  it  contrary  to  the  rules  of  exposition  as  well  as  to  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  that  we  should  attach  more  than  one  sense  to  a  declaration 
of  Christ,  whust  %n  other  paasciges  he  has  himself  maintained  the  very  thing  to  which 
he  here  objects.  Surely  we  ought  not  to  pronounce  the  profound  language  of 
Christ  destitute  of  that  which  is  readily  acknowledged  in  a  Shakespeare  or  a 
Jean  Paul." 

Professor  Jowett's  treatment  of  this  part  of  his  subject  appears  to  us  remark- 
ably inaccurate.  It  would,  indeed,  be  mere  hypocrisy  to  pretend  that  we 
reckon  accuracy  as  one  of  his  characteristics  at  any  time.  We  all,  indeed,  make 
slips,  reviewers  and  reviewed — 

'*  CflBdimus,  inque  vicem  prsebemus  crura  sagittis." 
But  the  amount  and  glaring  character  of  Mr.  Jowett's  errors  very  far  exceed  the 
average.    His  confusion,  for  instance,  of  two  perfectly  distinct  and  well-known 
parables  (St.  Matt.  xiii.  45;  St.  Luke  xiv.  8),  in  the  words  *' we  hope  also  at 
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timeB  that  vre  have  found  ihe  pearl  of  great  price  after  sweeping  the  house/' 
(p.  414),  is  probahlj  unequallea  in  toe  writings  of  any  highly  educated  clergy- 
man. On  tne  matter,  howeyer,  now  in  hand,  his  mistakes  appear  to  arise  from 
ignorance  of  what  those  whom  he  opposes  really  hold  and  teach.  And  since  he 
is  utterly  incapable  of  anything  like  wilful  misrepresentation,  we  are  driyen  to 
suppose  that  his  theological  reading  has  not  been  at  all  co-extensive  either  with 
the  reach  of  those  high  abilities,  or  with  that  religious  earnestness,  which  we  so 
fullyrecognize  in  him* 

We  cannot  afford  to  quote  more  than  a  few  fragments  of  Mr.  Jowett's  essay 
respecting  this  topic.  Bat  it  is  our  earnest  wish  to  cite  them  fairly.  At  page 
334  we  read : — 

**  We  do  not  at  once  see  the  absurdity  of  the  same  words  having  many 
senses,  or  free  our  minds  from  the  illusion  that  an  AposUe  or  Evangelist  must 
have  written  with  a  reference  to  the  creeds,  or  controversies,  or  circumstances 
of  other  times.'' 

So  far  as  regards  the  charge  of  absurdity  against  the  views  that,  over  and 
above  the  literal  sense  intended  by  the  wnters,  the  Holy  Spirit  may  have  so 
guided  them  that  their  words  should  embrace  other  meanings,  we  are  content 
to  refer  to  what  we  have  already  said.  But  it  is  worth  while,  at  this  point,  to 
ask  from  what  quarter  the  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  Oxford  can  obtain  any 
countenance  to  his  limitation  of  the  words  of  Scripture  to  a  single  sense  alone  ? 
Certainly  not  from  Scripture  itself,  for  there  (as  we  have  seen)  more  than  one 
sense  is  again  and  again  recognized.  From  what  school,  then,  of  interpreters  ? 
Not  from  Fathers,  ante-Nicene  or  post-Nicene;  not  from  Schoolmen;  not  from 
Reformers ;  not  from  the  works  of  great  preachers  in  any  Christian  community 
whatever ;  not  from  the  hymnology  of  mediaeval  Christendom  or  of  Lutheran 
Germany ;  not  from  famous  commentators-M)n  the  Protestant  side,  as  Yitringa ; 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  side,  as  Cornelius  k  Lapide — ^not  from  our  famous  six- 
teenth or  seventeenth  century  divines,  as  Hooker  or  Pearson,  or  Andrews ;  not 
from  the  somewhat  liberalised  Dr.  Arnold,  or  from  the  somewhat  Calvinistic 
Thomas  Scott. 

Yet  there  is  one  age  from  which  Mr.  Jowett  may  obtain  some  support  for  his 
view,  and  that  is  the  century,  or  century  and  a  half,  succeeding  the  Revolution 
of  1688.  And  that  age — ^what  was  it  as  a  teacher  concerning  the  supernatural  ? 
Shall  loe  pause  to  characterize  it  ?  Shall  we  cite  anything  from  Dean  Trench, 
or  Dr.  Arnold,  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  on  this  head  ?  Nay,  verily ;  we  need  not  go 
one  step  beyond  the  pages  of  JEssays  and  Reviews,  Nowhere  has  a  more  un- 
sparing dissection  of  its  weaknesses  appeared  than  in  the  masterly  survey  of 
Mr.  Pattison.  **  It  was  an  age  destitute  of  earnestness ;  an  age  whose  poetry 
was  without  romance,  whose  philosophy  was  without  insight,  and  whose  public 
men  were  without  character ;  an  age  of  *  light  without  love,'  whose  *  very 
merits  were  of  the  earth,  earthy.'  "  And  is  this  the  age  to  which  we  should 
look  for  leading  principles  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  ?  Surely,  if  a  given 
maxim  in  these  matters  was  then,  and  then  only,  predominant,  that  very  cir- 
cumstance would  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  aprimd/ade  distrust  of  its  merits. 

But  besides  this  *'  absurdity  "  (in  which  some  nine-tenths  of  the  most  famous 
Christian  teachers  of  all  ages  and  countries  are  more  or  less  invelved),  there  is 
an  *'  illusion  "  about  Evangelists  and  Apostles  writing  with  reference  to  **  other 
times ;"  that  is  to  say,  we  presume,  other  times  than  their  own. 

Was  St.  Peter  tnen,  under  an  illusion,  when  he  assured  those  whom  he 
addressed,  that  the  prophets,  *'  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us,  did  minister 
the  things  which  are  now  reported  ?"  ^1  St.  Peter  i.  12).  If  not — if  prophets, 
living  under  a  more  imperfect  dispensation,  could  minister,  and  know  that  they 
ministered,  to  those  who  should  enjoy  the  full  light  of  the  Gospel — ^why  should 
it  be  an  illusion  to  suppose  that  Apostles,  who  had  seen  the  Lord  and  had  been 
dowered  with  Pentecostal  gifts,  should  be  privileged  to  write  words  which  God 
of  His  mercy  has  left  abiding  with  us,  as  a  test  that  bears  upon  all  creeds,  all 
controversies,  all  circumstances  of  the  spiritual  life  alike  of  communities  and 
individuals  ?  We  maintain  that  it  is  no  illusion,  but  a  blessed  truth.  St.  John 
may  not  have  foreseen  the  error  of  ApoUinaris,  nor  have  written  with  reference 
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to  it;  but  bis  pen  was  mOred  to  record  expredsionB  of  his  Divine  Master  (as, 
"  now  iff  My  sotd  troubled^")  which  condemn  it  by  anticipation ;  be  did  not  pre- 
dict the  rise  of  Paulicianism  or  Mormonism,  but  provision  is  made  in  his  pages 
for  the  opposition  to  each  of  these  deadly  evils.  And  so  on,  muUUii  mutoMtSt 
throughout  every  page  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  belief  in  the  types  of  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  double  meanings  of 
prophecy  is  shortly,  according  to  Mr.  Jowett  (p.  419),  to  vanish  away.  The 
following  sentence  forms  part  of  the  reasoning  upon  which  this  belief  is  based  i-^ 

'*  The  mystical  explanations  of  Orlgen  or  Philo  were  not  seen  to  be  mystical ; 
the  reasonings  of  Aquinas  and  Calvin  were  not  supposed  to  go  beyond  the  letter 
of  the  text." 

We  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  lend  any  credence  to  what  is  here  asserted 
concerning  the  Christum  divines  alluded  to.  Plato  is,  no  doubt,  in  part  the 
originator  of  the  Alexandrian  school ;  and  no  one  understood  better  than  Plato, 
the  distinction  between  a  literal  and  a  symbolical  meaning,  a  Loyola  as  it  is 
termed  in  the  '*  Republic."  Respecting  tne  darkness  asserted  by  Mr.  Jowett  to 
be  prevailing  of  yore  over  the  explanations  of  the  Jewish  divine,  Philo,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  speak  with  confidence ;  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  in  it  when  we 
find  our  author  in  the  same  breath  pronouncing  a  similar  opinion  about  Origen. 
For  in  this  last  case  the  assertion  is  simply  absurd.  No  one  who  had  ever  really 
studied  Origen  could  maintain,  el  /lii  Otauf  im^vXdrrwyt  that  he  left  his  readers 
the  slightest  excuse  for  the  non-perception  of  the  distinction  between  his  literal 
and  his  mystical  interpretations :  and  so  far  were  the  Fathers  of  a  later  date 
from  not  seeing  this,  that  Epiphanius,  St.  Jerbme,  and  Bt.  Augustine,  condemn 
the  excessive  abnegation  of  the  letter  into  which  that  great  genius  had  let  him- 
self be  carried.  At  a  later  period,  Aquinas,  in  his  well-known  and  most 
valuable  Catena  Awrea^  takes  tne  greatest  pains  to  insert  the  word  ^*  myiticaUvy" 
as  a  warning  before  those  explanations  of  Origen,  St.  Hilary,  and  others,  which 
are  of  a  figurative  character. 

With  respect  to  the  reasonings  of  Aquinas  we  are  certainly  most  unwilling 
to  commit  ourselves  to  them  without  much  reserve.  They  are  sometimes  built 
too  much  on  the  verbal  force  of  the  vulgate  rendering ;  they  sometimes  carry 
refinement  beyond  the  point  which  we  can  feel  safe  or  sound.  Yet,  in  stating 
our  grounds  of  difference  with  the  Angelic  Doctor,  as  he  was  called  of  yore,  we 
much  prefer  to  follow  the  lead  of  Bishop  Pearson  to  that  of  Professor  Jowett. 
In  one  of  those  recovered  lectures,  of  which  we  owe  the  possession  to  the  edi- 
torial care  of  Archdeacon  Churton,  that  great  theologian  points  out  the  main 
sources  of  our  differences  with  the  schoolmen.  Their  appeals  to  the  apocryphal 
bo6ks  of  Scripture,  to  the  decrees  of  non-cecumenical  councils,  to  spurious  works 
of  leathers,  to  the  dictum  of  any  single  Bishop  of  Rome  (he  might  have  added, 
in  the  case  of  Aquinas,  to  the  teaching  of  Aristotle),  <u  final  ana  ummpeachdtle 
auihoritie^ — it  is  on  these  g^nnds,  far  more  than  on  any  wresting  of  Holy  Writ, 
that  the  Bishop  bases  his  objections  to  the  schoolmen,  while  he  recommends  the 
study  of  their  works.  **  Satis  quidem  sunt  acuti  in  illationibus  conclnsionum, 
satis  in  deductionibus  assertionum  perspicaces.  Sed  in  ipsis  lods  ex  quihua  re- 
Umui  deducunt  scepisnm^  peccant,  et  in  ipsis  principiit  unde  diaptUant  semper 
(mquid  est  reformandum.** 

We  turn  to  Calvin.  Our  objection  to  him  and  to  his  followers  as  interpreters 
of  Holy  Scripture  is  not  that  which  Mr.  Jowett  advances  in  this  place  of  his 
Essay  (p.  419),  but  that  very  diffbrent  and  seemingly  opposite  one,  which  he 
alleges  in  another  place  of  his  Essay  (p.  366).  As,  however,  in  this  last-named 
page,  the  disciples  of  the  Gtonevese  reformer  are  alternately  apologized  for  and 
rebuked,  it  is  only  fair  to  give  the  passages  side  by  side : — 

1.  2. 

**  The  Calvinist  is  often  hardly  dealt  *'  The    Calvinist,  in    fact,  ignores 

with  in  being   deprived  of  his    real    almost  the  whole  of  the  sacred  volume 
standing-ground  in  the  third  and  ninth    for  the  sake  of  a  few  verses." — p.  366, 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans."    line  26. 
—p.  366,  line  14. 

It  is  somewhat  strange  to  meet  with  such  declarations  within  the  compass  of 
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a  dozen  lines.  Neyertheless,  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  there  is  much 
truth,  hoth  in  the  apology  and  in  the  reproof,  which  are  here  pnt  forth.  But 
how  to  reconcile  passages  No.  1  and  No.  2  with  passage  No.  3  (p.  419),  in  which 
it  is  clearly  implied  that  Calyin  ^^  eoes  heyond  the  letter  of  that  text,"  wherein 
(in  passage  No.  1}  his  follower,  uie  GiLlTinist,  was  admitted  to  have  ^^  a  real 
standing-ground,"  utterly  passes  our  poor  comprehension :  though  it  may  not, 
we  admit,  present  the  slightest  difficulty  to  thorough-paced  partizans  of  the 
Hegelian  system  of  philosophy. 

Our  own  objection  to  Calvin  is,  as  we  have  intimated,  that  of  Professor 
Jowett^s  second  passage  in  page  366.  It  is  not  that  Calvin  has  no  conntenance 
for  his  views  in  Holy  Scripture,  but  that  instead  of  comparing  one  set  of  facta 
with  another,  one  class  of  texts  with  another,  he  insists  on  forcing  on  our  atten- 
tion those  only  which  suit  his  system,  and  in  expecting  us  to  ignore  all  the  rest. 
His  error  is  not  unlike  that  of  those  who  cull  out  every  verse  which  speaks  of 
Gtod's  mercy,  and  pass  by  those  which  proclaim  his  justice;  oj  of  those  who  per* 
ceive  all  that  teaches  or  implies  that  our  Saviour  is  man,  and  omit  those  which 
teach  or  imply  that  he  is  God.  But,  meanwhile,  the  truth  remains  unshaken, 
however  far  removed  we  may  be  in  this  life  from  comprehendiug  its  consistency 
— God  does  foresee  and  overrule  all  things,  and  yet  man  remains  a  free  agent ; 
he  is  the  all-merciful,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  all-just ;  Christ  is  perfect 
and  glorified  man,  and  vet  ever  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  be.  Very  and  Eternal  God. 

Before  we  quit  this  branch  of  our  subject,  we  must  call  attention  to  a  predic- 
tion of  Mr.  Jowett  which  bears  upon  it.     [The  italics  are  his.] 

"  The  time  will  come  when  educated  men  will  no  more  be  able  to  believe  that 
the  words,  *  out  of  E^pt  have  I  called  my  son '  (Matt.  ii.  15 ;  Hosea  xi.  1),  were 
intended  by  the  prophet  to  refer  to  the  return  of  Joseph  and  Mary  from  Egypt, 
than  they  are  now  able  to  believe  the  Roman  Catholic  explanation  of  Gen.  iii.  15. 
*  Ipsa  conteret  caput  tuum.'  " — p.  418. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  '*  educated  men,"  or  indeed  for  any  class  of  men,  to 
cease  to  believe  in  a  position  which  they  have  never  held.  It  may  arise  from 
our  own  ignorance,  but  we  are  at  present  utterly  unconscious  of  the  place  where, 
or  the  time  when,  the  **  educated  men "  referred  to  may  have  existed.  Com- 
mentators on  Holy  Scripture  are,  in  such  a  case,  the  natural  objects  of  our 
thoughts.  Now  we  venture  to  say,  that  neither  S.  Chi^sostom,  S.  Jerome,^ 
Bishop  Lowth,  Thomas  Scott,  Maldonatus,  Dean  Alford,  Dr.  Pusey,  Cornelius 
k  Lapide,  Mr.  Burgon,  Canon  Wordsworth  (and  it  would  be  as  easy  to  name 
more,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  more  variously  trained  interpreters),  give 
any  hint  or  trace  of  such  a  belief  as  Professor  Jowett  calls  u^on  *'  educated 
men "  to  resign.  What  will  be  gathered  from  their  writings  is  briefly  this : 
That  the  prophet  Hosea,  being  divinely  inspired,  wrote  words  which  he  supposed 
to  be  only  applicable  to  God's  adopted  Son,  the  chosen  nation  (cf.  Exod.  iv.  22) ; 
that  the  Evangelist,  being  divinely  inspired,  was  led  to  see  in  those  words  a 
truer  and  loftier  fulfilment  in  the  return  from  Egypt  of  him  who  is  God's  Son, 
not  by  adoption  in  time,  but  by  nature  from  eternity^. 

If  the  persons  to  whom  Mr.  Jowett  alludes  do  exist,  or  have  existed,  let  them 
be  named,  and  we  (supported  by  such  divines  as  we  have  mentioned)  shall  be 
perfectly  ready  to  argue  against  them.  But,  if  they  cannot  be  produced,  then  we 
trust  that  it  is  not  uncourteous  to  remark,  that  the  gentlemen,  whom  the  Greek 
Professor  examines  in  logic,  will  be  able  to  produce  from  his  essay,  a  specimen 
not  only  of  the  fallacy  known  as  a  petiiio  prindpii,  (in  respect  of  the  prophecy 
relating  to  C^^rus,)  but  likewise,  from  the  passage  last  quoted,  a  good  example 
of  an  ignorcftio  eienchu — ChrUHan,  Bemembrancery  January,  1861. 

IThe  Theory  of  Defoelopmeid  in  St.  Fa/uVa  Hpittles. — ^Professor  Jowett's  notion 
of  the  chronological  development  of  St.  Paul's  mind  and  theology,  as  exhibited  in 
the  process  of  his  epistolary  writings,  involves  errors  which  lead  to  fotal  mischief^ 
and  which  no  reverent  believer  in  the.  inspiration  of  the  word  of  Qod  can  tolerate. 
The  reader  will  find  his  theory  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Thessalonian  Epistles  ; 
a  theory  which  does  not  go  so  far  as  Bauer  and  the  rest,  simply  because  Professor 
Jowett  cannot^  and  we  hope  will  never  be  able  to^  throw  off  a  certain  restraint 
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which  his  education  impoBee  upon  him,  and  yhich  gives  an  indescrihably  (inflict- 
ing character  to  all  his  writings.  We  should  quote  his  words,  were  it  not  that  we 
find  it  impossible  to  do  so  with  fairness  to  him  and  to  ourselves.  It  is  not  his 
manner  to  state  categorically  what  his  convictions  are ;  generally  they  are  left  to 
our  inference,  or  glide  through  the  current  of  his  argument  st€»lthily,  and  as  it 
were  apologetically,  until  the  close  of  the  whole  leaves  us  no  longer  in  doubt  what 
his  meaning  is.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  deal  with  an  adversary  whose  Aindamentiil 
positions  cannot  be  at  once  quoted  from  his  own  Ups/  or  under  the  voucher  of  his 
own  hand.  But  it  is  our  necessity  in  the  present  case ;  and  all  we  can  do  is  to 
gather  as  faithfully  as  may  be  what  the  expositor  really  means,  and  to  gainsay  his 
positions  in  the  same  desultory  manner  as  that  in  which  we  find  them  laid  down. 

Suffice,  that  he  regards  the  apostle  as  having  been  the  subject  of  a  slow  inward 
illumination,  which  was  gradual  down  to  the  end  of  his  life ;  as  "  knowing  Christ 
after  the  fiesh''  at  so  late  a  period  as  the  time  of  the  composition  of  the  Thessa- 
lonian  Epistles;  as' having,  during  the  interval  between  those  Epistles  and  the 
Epistles  to  the  Qalatians,  Corinthians  and  Bomans,  been  taught  to  apprehend  the 
Gospel  less  Judaically  and  more  spiritually ;  and  then,  in  a  yet  later  cluster  of 
EpisUes,  written  during  the  imprisonment  at  Eome,  to  have  reached  a  still  more 
serene,  and  cloudless,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  promulgation 
of  which  his  life  was  dedicated.  The  proof  of  all  this  is  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  St.  Paul  being,  like  every  other  man,  led  step  by  step  to  the  entire  abandon- 
ment of  prejudices  and  the  full  comprehension  of  the  truth ;  in  the  abundant 
traces  of  change  wrought  in  his  views  which  the  several  consecutive  Epistles  reveal; 
and  in  the  apologetic  confession  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  made  in  such  pas- 
sages as,  "If  we  have  known  Christ  after  the  flesh,"  "If  I  yet  preached  circumci- 
sion," and  so  forth. 

This  theory  governs  all  the  modem  iUuminist  interpretation  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  and  indeed  is  the  key  to  all  that  is  distinctive  in  the  system  of  its  exposi- 
tion. But  the  theory  is  as  fallacious  in  itself  as  it  is  destructive  m  its  consequences. 
We  shall  consider  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  based,  in  our  own  order. 

The  Apostle  never  represents  himself,  nor  do  his  writings  exhibit  him,  as  being 
gradui^y  taught  the  truth  while  he  is  teachmg  the  Church.  In  reference  to 
some  minor  matters  he  does  indeed  place  himself  in  the  position  of  a  referee  con- 
sidering a  question,  speaking  not  by  commandment,  but  giving  the  result  of  the 
reflections  of  one  who  even  then  "thinks  he  has  the  spirit  of  Christ."  Those  very 
exceptional  instances,  howevw, — ^if  they  are  exceptional  instances, — only  confirm 
the  absolute  authority  with  which  he  always,  as  the  very  medium  of  the  oracle  of 
God,  announces  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  the  will  of  his  Sovereign  Master. 
The  tone  of  all  his  Epistles,  from  the  first  opening  of  his  epistolary  commission 
to  the  Thessalonians  down  to  the  "faithful  sayings"  of  the  Pastoral  Letters,  is 
consistent  only  with  a  consciousness  of  being  the  instrument  by  whom  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  Christ  speaks  to  the  Churches  his  authoritative  and  final  will.  Before 
we  seek  to  estabUsh  this,  let  us  consider  the  two  or  three  passages  which  Professor 
Jowett  borrows  from  the  Apostle's  own  writings,  as  the  support  of  the  opposite 
conclusion ; — ^passages  in  which  St.  Paul  himself,  so  to  speak,  protests  against  his 
being  supposed  to  have  held  to  one  authoritative  doctrine  through  life,  and  thus 
himself  pleads  against  the  too  profound  respect  of  posterity  for  his  words.  We 
will  take  that  passage  first  which  this  special  pleader  uses  most  cunningly, — ^that 
one  which  most  faintly  mentions  St.  Paul's  confession  of  his  gradual  progress  in 
the  creed  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Apostle  speaks  in  the  PhUippian  Epistle  of  the  "beginning  of  the  Gospel." 
Now,  Professor  Jowett  does  not — as  a  profSessed  exegete — ^venture  to  say  that  St. 
Paul  there  meant  the  early,  introductory,  immature  beginnings  of  his  knowledge 
and  exposition  of  the  truth  of  Jesus, — the  time  when  he  tised  to  spell  out  with  his 
hearers  the  alphabet  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  search  with  them  what  or  what 
manner  of  thmgs  the  perfect  day  of  Christian  revelation  would  declare  to  the 
Church.  This  he  does  not  say :  but  he  hints  it  all,  and  weaves  the  expression  so 
gracefully  into  the  fabric  of  his  argument,  that  the  unsuspecting  reader  must 
needs  &U  into  the  snare^  and  believe  that  St.  Paul  was  looking  back  with  his 
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readers  to  early  and  immature  days,  when  he  thought  as  a  child  about  the  way  of 
sinners'  salvation.  Now,  let  the  reader  go  baok  to  the  beginning  of  the  Epistle, 
(that  to  the  Philippians,)  and  learn  from  its  first  congratiQatory  paragraph  what 
ot.  Paul  really  meant  by  the  "  beginning  of  the  Gospel " — ^the  *'  first  day  "  when 
they  heard  for  the  first  time  the  name  of  Jesus,  when  the  foundation  was  laid  of 
that  great  Maoedonian  cause  which  was  always  so  dear  to  the  Apostle,  and  of 
which  he  was  so  justly  proud,  when  for  the  first  time  the  continent  of  Europe  was 
visited  with  the  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  when  the  sons  of  Shem  visited  the  tents  of 
Japhet,  and  "  a  beginning  of  miracles  "  was  wrought  which  was  to  fill  the  world 
with  its  results,  and  affect  the  destinies  of  the  whole  race  for  ever, — and  he  will 
learn  to  value  at  its  proper  worth  the  graoeflil  Macy  of  the  "  beginning  of  the 
Gospel." 

Another  argument  he  finds  in  the  well-known  passage  of  the  second  Corinthiaa 
Epistle,  in  which  the  Apostle  speaks  of  his  having  known  Christ "  according  to 
the  flesh,  but  now  knowing  him  no  more."  This  is  in  perfect  consistency  inter- 
preted as  the  writer's  candid  declaration  that  there  was  a  period  in  his  life — and 
in  his  life  as  an  Apostle  and  preacher  of  the  Gospel — when  he  held,  and  preached, 
and  taught  views  concerning  Christ  which  were  rather  ceremonial,  Jewish  and 
eamal,  than  evangelical,  spiritual  and  saving.  This  saying  is  quoted  again  and 
again,  as  containing  St.  Paul's  positive  and  undeniable  declaration  of  h&  having 
changed  the  character  of  his  preaching,  as  the  result  of  his  having  attained  to 
deeper  views  of  the  nature  of  the  believers'  relation  to  Christ.  Connected  with 
some  other  passages, — ^to  which  we  shall  presently  refer, — this  supposed  disclaimer 
and  abjuration  must  have  "  this  meaning,  that  there  was  something  which  the 
Apostle  had  left  behind  him,  which  he  had  once  thought,  and  no  longer  thought, 
to  be  a  part  of  the  faith  of  Christ." 

Professor  Jowett  is  too  accurate  and  too  honest  an  expositor  to  make  the 
words  "Christ  after  the  flesh"  signify  ''a  Christ  of  the  Jews  only,"  or  a  Christ 
accommodated  to  the  Judaizing  notions  of  the  necessity  of  circumcision  in  order  to 
a  participation  of  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel.  He  is  content  at  first  to  insinuate 
into  the  passage  the  vague  meaning  of  an  approximation  to  Judaizing  tenets." 
Afterwards  it  appears  that,  in  his  view,  this  approximation  consisted  in  the  pr^boh- 
ing  of  a  carnal  Christ  as  the  expected  ruler  of  a  visible  kingdom,  a  mode  of  preach- 
ing which  lingered  still  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  but  from  which, 
"  when  old  things  had  passed  away,  and  all  things  became  new,"  the  Apostle  was 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  emancipated. 

On  one  point  the  expositor  is  here  certainly  right.  The  preaching  of  Christ 
not  after  the  flesh  was,  as  he  says,  the  preaching  of  "death  with  Christ,"  or,  as  we 
should  prefer  to  say,  of  the  fellowship  of  beUevers  with  Christ  in  his  life  and 
death,  his  death  and  life.  But,  was  there  ever  a  time  when  St.  Paul  preached  any 
other  doctrine  of  Christ  than  this  ?  Had  he  ever,  from  the  hour  when  the  Son 
of  God  was  "  revealed  in  him,"  inculcated  any  other  saving  relation  to  Christ  than 
that  of  being  mystically  related  to  him  by  a  living  faith  ?  Is  it  true  that  ihe 
communion  of  the  Lord's  life  and  death  was  the  leading  principle  of  the  Apostle's 
"later  teaching  only?"  and  that  his  earlier  teaching  was  of  a  "knowledge  of 
Christ  according  to  the  flesh,  which  could  not  consort  with  the  inward  witness  of 
such  things,  which  in  modern  language  might  be  described  as  unmystical  and 
unspiritufd  P  "  Was  this  really  what  he  "  imparted  to  his  converts  when  he  was 
not  able  to  speak  unto  them  as  unto  spiritual,  but  as  fleshly,  as  babes  in  Christ  P" 
"Here,"  says  Mr.  Jowett,  "the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  comes  in  to  supply 
the  deficiency,"  with  its  "  absorbing  thought,"  expounded  and  repeated,  of  "  the 
coming  of  Christ."  Of  this  absorbing  thought  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  For  the 
present,  it  will  suffice  to  make  an  appeal  to  that  very  Epistle,  and  let  it  contradict 
t(his  very  bold  piece  of  sophislary.  To  reach  that  Epistle  we  have  to  pass  over  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  whidi  no  reasonable  man  would  deny  that  the  Apostle's 
later  teaching  is  already  found  in  all  its  glory,  the  fellowship  of  Christ's  crucifixioii 
and  resurrection-life  being  there  expressed  in  a  manner  which  savours,  not  of  a 
recent  revelation,  but  of  a  long-enjoyed  and  unutterably-blessed  experience.  A 
very  few  years,  few  enough  to  allow,  us  to  say  months,  take  us  from  it  to  the  Thes- 
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fiftlonian  Epistles,  which  are  the  links  which  connect  the  written  with  the  missionBry 
Iftbours  of  the  Apostle's  life.  And  what  is  the  key-note  of  that  Epistle,  what  the 
yery  first  words  from  the  Apostle's  inspired  pen,  but  his  fervent  thanksgiving  for 
the  spirituality  and  inwarcbiess  of  their  religion,  that  they  were  "in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  that  "our  Gkwper'-rthat  Gospel  which  here  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  writings  he  speaks  of  as  the  one  unchangeable  Gospel,  than  which  he  knew  no 
other-^Ksame  to  them  "in  the  Holy  Ghost," — as  an  internal  self-demonstrated 
possession  ?  This  certainly  does  not  sound  like  a  " knowledge  of  Christ''  which 
cannot  consist  with  "the  inward  witness."  And  do  we  not  find  in  the  very  heart 
and  centre  of  this  Epistle  the  same  testimony  which  binds  into  one  and  harmonizes 
all  his  Epistles  ?— "  Who  died  for  us,  that,  whether  we  wake  or  sleep,  we  should 
live  together  with  him."  Now,  when  he  is  vindicating  the  Apostle's  meaning,  in 
the  more  enlightened  Epistle  to  tiie  Corinthians,  to  be  that  he  now  preached 
"death  with  Christ,"  Mr.  Jowett  goes  on  to  say,  with  an  obvious  insmuation, 
"And  the  rest  of  the  chapter  speaks  of  Hhe  absence  from  the  body,  which  is 


thoughts ;  but  is  it  otherwise  in  the  earlier  and  less  developed  Epistle  ?  Let  the 
passage  which  we  have  last  quoted  be  the  answer ;  and,  that  Mr.  Jowett  may  be 
a  party  to  his  own  confutation,  let  us  read  it  in  the  light  of  his  own  pregnant  note 
in  the  Commentary : — 

"Yer.  10.  Tov  d7ro9w6rros  Mp  i/ufp,  who  died  for  w.]  There  is  a  double 
allusion  in  this  verse : — ^First,  the  more  general  thought  so  often  repeated  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  of  the  identification  of  the  Christian  with  the  Lord,  'who 
died  for  us,  that  whether  in  life  or  death  we  may  be  with  him ;'  which  sometimes 
assumes  the  relation  of  opposition,  at  other  times  of  sameness,  either  '  He  died 
on  our  behalf  that  we  may  live,'  or  'he  died  and  rose  again,  that  with  him  also 
we  may  die  and  rise  again.'  But,  further,  tiie  mode  of  expression  is  coloured  by 
what  has  preceded.  Instead  of  saying,  *  whether  in  life  or  death  we  may  live 
with  him,'  the  Apostle  says,  'whether  we  wake  or  sleep,  we  may  live  with  him.* 
He  recalls  what  he  had  been  saying  before.  '  If  we  beUeve  that  Jesus  died  and 
rose  again,  then  also  they  which  sleep  through  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him.' 
He  died  for  us,  that  it  miffht  make  no  difference  whether  we  live  or  die,  or,  as  it 
is  here  expressed,  that  whether  we  are  awake  or  asleep,  at  'his  coming  we  may 
together  live  with  him.'— "Afu*  is  to  be  taken  with  (fifrw/MV,  not  with  <riv  ofrry." 

Let  the  reader  weigh  well  this  beautifdl  note,  not  forgetting  the  ver^  important 
criticism  on  the  arrangement  of  the  words  at  the  end  of  it,  and  he  will  see  how 
much  the  Commentary  differs  from  the  introductory  disquisition ;  that  is  to  say, 
how  much  sounder  Professor  Jowett's  exegetical  learning  is  than  his  theological 
principles.  If  our  space  allowed,  we  might  strengthen  this  assertion  by  reference 
to  his  expositions  of  the  other  and  earlier  passages  in  the  first  chapter :  they  also 
would  prove  that  he  is  a  much  sounder  interpreter  of  Scripture  when  confronting 
the  text  itself,  than  when  dealing  in  speculations  concerning  the  origin  of  it. 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  this  much-abused  declaration  of  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians.  Accepting  the  preliminary  exposition  of  it  which  Professor  Jowett 
gives,  we  see  no  difficulty  whAtever  in  its  proper  and  unforced  contextual  inter- 
pretation. The  "  henceforth  "  of  St.  Paul  her^  marks  that  one  great  crisis  which 
was  all  in  all  to  his  theology,  as  it  was  all  in  all  to  his  personal  experience.  The 
whole  connexion  requires  us  to  understand  him  as  referring  to  the  period  when, 
as  the  next  verse  says  in  explanation  of  this  verse,  "  man  becomes  a  new  creature, 
old  things  passing  away  and  all  things  becoming  new." 

Before  that  tune,  Christ  and  man,  and  all  things  connected  with  Christ  and 
man,  were  viewed  carnally,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  carnal  mind  and  the 
feelines  of  the  carnal  heart;  after  that  time  Christ  became  transfigured,  being 
apprehended  by  faith,  and  spiritually  discerned — ^man  and  all  things  sharing  also 
in  the  great  transfiguration.  There  was  a  time  in  the  Apostie's  life  and  experience 
when  he  had  regarded  Christ,  tiie  Christ  of  the  hope  of  Judaism,  with  a  carnal 
eye,  and  had  expected  him  with  a  carnal  Jewish  expectation.  At  that  time  he 
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hid  looked  upon  men  alto  with  unpurged  and  bigoted  ejroB :  upon  Jewish 
the  heirs  of  all  prerogative  for  time  and  eternity,  and  upon  Gentile  men  as  out- 
casts from  the  oovenants  of  promise.  When  the  time  of  Christ  appeared,  he  had 
rejected  him  with  all  the  abhorrence  of  his  proud  Jewish  nature ;  and,  viewing  aH 
his  saints  as  apostates  and  idolaters,  had  persecuted  them  unto  death.  AU  this 
was  now  for  ever  past ;  as  in  himself,  so  in  all  whom  he  includes  in  the  " we"  of 
a  common  Christianity.  The  "now  henceforth"  of  vorse  16  is  predsely  ^  **  mm 
henceforth"  of  verse  15  (let  them  be  oompared  with  their  slight  varn^cn);  the 
critical  period  marked  in  the  one  verse  is,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Jowett's  eocpofltMm,  the 
-same  as  that  marked  in  the  other.  And  this  of  itself  is  mifBwint  to  veAite  1^ 
whole  error  in  his  appUeation  of  the  passage. 

In  a  very  harried  and  almost  furtive  manner,  he  makes  an  iHnstrstive  allnsioa 
to  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  where  St.  Paul,  retorting  their  wotds 
in  holy  indignation  upon  his  enemies,  yet  i^^eaktiig  to  his  friends,  says,  "  And  I, 
brethren,  if  I  yet  preach  circumcision,  why  ib  I  y«k  suffer  persecution  P  Then  is 
the  offence  of  the  cross  ceased."  **  These  words,"  says  our  Essayist,  and  it  is  ^ 
he  ventures  to  say  about  them,  '*  certainly  imply  that  St.  Paul  bad  once  preadied 
what  his  opponents  declared  to  be  tiie  doctrine  of  the  oircumcisioii.^'  That  they 
certainly  do  not  imt^y :  but  if  they  did,  Mr.  Jowett  cannot  consistently  join  these 
opponents.  For,  he  hss  elsewhere  said,  that  such  a  supposition  is  contradictory 
to  all  that  is  told  us  of  the  Apostle  in  the  Acts,  and  to  all  that  he  tells  us  (^  him- 
self in  the  Epistles.  From  the  first  moment  of  his  conversion  he  was  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles.  He  eould  never  have  taught  that  Christ  was  the  Christ  of  the 
Jews  only,  or  that  without  circumcision  there  was  no  entering  into  covenant  with 
God.  "However  natnrally  such  a  meaning  may  be  assigned  to  liie  words  'Christ 
according  to  the  flesh,'  it  is  so  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Apostle's 
life,  as  to  oompel  us  to  adopt  a  different  interpretation."  Why  then,  after  writing 
this  sober  truth,  does  he  immediately  go  on  to  say  that  the  Corinthian  passage 
derives  oonfirmati<m  from  this  to  the  Galatians  ?  One  might  be  almost  tempted 
to  think  that,  after  satisfying  his  conscience  in  the  former  sentence,  he  leaves  the 
Apostle's  words,  accompanied  by  his  own  vague  and  equivocal  comment,  to  give  a 
certain  fallacious  strength  to  his  argument,  and  then  hurries  on. 

But  we  must  not  hurry  on  with  him.  St.  Paul  does  not  in  any  sense  what- 
ever leave  it  to  be  imj^ied  that  he  had  preached  a  doctrine  which  might  be  capable 
of  being  interpreted  as  a  doctrine  of  circumcision.  He  is  evidently  inflamed  with 
a  sacred  wrath  against  those  who  perversely  miEwpUed  his  words,  and  misinter- 
preted his  acts  (imd  something  of  that  wrath  would  surely,  were  he  among  us,  be 
enkindled  against  liiese  modem  persecutors  of  his  doctrine.)  The  keen  satire 
which  follows  in  the  "cut  off"  (so  translated^  will  give  any  unbiassed  reader  the 
key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  passage.  "  Ir  my  wise  compliances  in  things  left 
to  my  discretion  are  caricatured  by  my  enemies  into  a  preaching  of  the  doctrine 
of  oiroumdsion,  then  why  am  I  now,  as  I  have  always  bsen,  persecuted  ?  Then, 
forsooth,  the  great  stumbling-block  in  my  preaching  is  gone.  Why  have  I  been 
persecuted  for  preaching  the  Cross  all  my  days,  when,  as  these  enemies  insist,  I 
have  been  all  along  preaching  circumcision?"  Surely,  nothing  but  the  very 
Uindness  or  wilfulness  of  opposition  would  dare  to  make  these  words  imply  that 
the  Apostle  had  preached  circumdsion.  His  "yet"  refers,  as  before,  to  the  £taud- 
period  of  his  ignorant  unbelief,  when  he  had  appUed  the  Jewish  system  (or  we 
may  say»  as  expressing  the  counterpart  and  opposite  of  his  present  life,  jpremt^ed 
pi)  with  the  same  vigour  with  which  he  had  since  that  time  opposed  it  as  tiie  way 
of  salvation. 

Still  less  defensible  is  the  fleeting  and  insinuating  application  which  is  made 
of  other  passages.  The  reader  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Jowett's  writings,  would 
hardly  be  prepared  for  the  following  piece  of  exegetical  witchery.  "  That  he  was 
DonsoiouB  also  of  a  certain  progress  in  his  life,  '  forgetting  those  things  that  are 
behind,  and  reaching  fbrward  to  those  Ihings  that  are  before,'  is  mamfset  firom 
such  pasnges  as  Phil.  iii.  13;  i^h.  iv.  13,  14.  That  then  was «  dififeronce  tn  has 
mode  of  preaching  to  the  Jew  and  Geotile— 4o  the  weak  aofid  to  the  strong— he 
himself  asserts,  where  he  says,  'To  the  Jew  became  I  as  a  Jew,'  and,  '1,  bpethren^ 
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could  not  speskk.  unto  you  as  unto  spiritual,  but  te  unto  carnal,  as  unto  babes  in 
Christ '  (Compare  1  Cor.  ii ;  Heb.  vi.  1 — ^3.)  It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  long 
«fti«rwards,  in  writing  to  the  Philippians,  he  has  desmbed  that  period  of  his  life 
in  which  he  first  preached  in  European  cities,  (though  more  than  fourteen  years 
alter  his  con¥ergion),  as  '  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel ' "  (iv.  15.)  All  these  pas- 
saged fire  represented  sa  having  some  bearing  ''  more  or  less  near  "  on  the  central 
Corinthian  passage,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  hypothesis,  concerning  Uie  know- 
isag  Christ  after  Uie  flesh.  The  last  of  them,  as  being  evidently  "more  near,"  we 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  placing  in  the  forefront,  where  it  ought  to  have  been 
.placed  in  the  argument  of  this  essa^,  if  the  writer  honestly  «<£Ached  to  it  the 
meaning  which  he  professedly  gives  it. 

As  to  the  rest,  they  are  aU,  without  exception,  sayings  which  absolutely  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  a  development  in  the  Apoatolic  doc- 
trine. Of  a  development  in  himself,  and  in  the  process  of  his  own  growth  into 
Christ, — of  a  gradual  fulfilment  of  his  apostolic  course,  and  of  the  ever  deepening 
aspiration  of  his  soul  towards  the  yet  unattained  objects  of  his  calling,-»be  speaks 
to  the  Philippians,  and  of  nothing  else.  It  is  little  less  tiian  gratuitous  trifling 
wil^  the  Apoetle's  sacred  words,  to  apply  them  to  his  apostolic  fdncition  as  a 
teacher  of  the  Church  in  faith  and  verity.  The  question  is  here  simply  whether 
•Uie  Apostie  represents  himself  to  have  varied  tlM  makiter  of  his  d(yBtrine.  To 
^iioto  this  passage  as  it  is  onoe  and  again  quoted,  as  giving  an  affirmative  reply, 
is  exceedingly  unworthy,  and  betrays  a  want  of  taste  bordering  almost  on  irre- 
verence. Let  any  one  consider  that  1^  letter  was  among  the  Apoeftle's  later 
writings,  that  it  was  written  in  that  more  mature  stase  of  which  Mr.  Jowett 
speaks  so  much,  that  St.  Paul  expressly  speaks  of  himself  and  others  with  him  aJS 
perfect  in  the  Imowledge  of  the  ^uth,  and  that  he  himself  distinctly  specifies  the 
one  great  object  vKth  regard  to  which  he  was  not  yet  perfected.  Then  let  him 
ask  himself  the  question,  whether  in  these  words  St.  Paul  is  really  giving  it  to  be 
understood  that  there  was  a  clearer  vision  of  doctrine  and  teaching  to  which  he 
was  pressing  forward. 

^niis  hopeless  cause  descends  to  its  lowest  point  of  humiliation  when  it  appeals, 
however  feintly,  to  some  other  passages  which  Professor  Jowett  refers  to  without 
quoting  them.  The  Corinthians  were  carnal,  and  immature,  and  childish,  re- 
i^uiring  that  the  Apostle  should  withhold  fV-om  them  the  higher  and  richer  revela- 
tions which  he  would  fain  have  imparted.  Therefore,  St.  PauVs  doctrine  was 
immature,  and  carnal,  and  childish,  to  suit  their  temper  and  spirit.  But,  did  the 
spring  unto  them  as  unto  babes  imply  the  preaching  a  less  spiritual  and  more 
carnal  Uospel  P  To  the  Ephesians  the  Apostle  dilates  xupon  all  the  glorious  pri- 
"vileges  of  Christianity,  and  all  the  ftilness  of  the  wisdom  of  the  counsel  of  God  for 
their  edification,  and  the  supreme  common  perfection  into  which  by  God's  will  the 
Christian  body  should  grow;  and  this  forsooth  is  made  to  intimate  that  the 
Apostle  himseif,  their  teacher,  was  mdually  himself  advancing  to  a  higher  know- 
ledge and  apprehension .  of  the  truth.  Surely  the  cause  must  be  well-nigh  hope- 
less which  requires  to  be  supported  by  such  forced  constructions  of  Scripture. 

These  are  all  the  passages  which  are  quoted  from  St.  Paul's  writings  to  prove, 
ft'om  his  own  lips,  his  gradual  insight  into  the  doctrine  and  system  of  the  Gospel. 
It  is  not  doing  Professor  Jowett  injustice  to  say  that  he  makes  a  very  unfair  use 
of  tiiem,  deliberatelv  making  their  sound  sustain  an  argument  which  their  sense, 
in  the  opinion  of  almost  all  expositors,  revolts  against.  The  hypothesis  which 
thej  are  supposed  to  uphold,  surely  would  require  some  much  more  express  and 
|>06itive  assertions  than  these.  If  the  Apostle  had  purposed  to  t^  the  Christian 
Churches  tint  his  teadiing  when  among  them  at  a  former  time  had  not  been 
sound,  would  not  hn  hon^  and  frank  nature  have  made  the  declaration  in  • 
imannor  that  could  have  left  no  room  for  doubt  ?  Would  he  not  have  been  care- 
Jul  to  send  supplementanr  ^«stles  everywhere,  pointing  out  the  errors  of  his 
ibrmer  teaching,  and  defending  his  people  from  the  consequence^  of  his  own 
•earlier  immature  utterances  ?  Must  he  not  have  closed  his  life  with  a  Book  if 
J^HracUtUomt,  instead  of  l^e  Pastoral  Spistles,  whmre  all  his  former  doctrines  are 
summed  up  as  Mxith/kl  Sttgfinff»  ? — Zondon  ££view,  Ja».y  1861. 

q2 
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Theories  of  Inspiration. — ^Here  we  ffladly  leave  the  Essayists  and  their 
Essays ;  hut  hefore  we  conclade  we  wish  to  say  a  very  few  words  on  that  mo- 
mentous suhject  of  inspiration,  on  which,  as  we  said  at  first,  is  the  hrant  of  their 
whole  attack.  It  is  a  fayonrite  mode  of  assault  with  all  who  wish  to  lower  the 
authority  of  inspiration  to  require  those  who  believe  in  it  to  define  with  exact- 
ness wherein  it  consists :  "  Wnere,"  they  ask,  "  is  your  own  theory  of  inspira- 
tion ? — either  admit  ours,  or  substitute  another.  This  findinflr  fault  with  what  is 
proposed,  and  yet  proposing  no  substitute,  is  the  very  helplessness  of  a  miser- 
able obstructivenesB."  Now  this  we  entirely  deny.  We  maintain  that  this  crav- 
ing for  **  a  theory  of  inspiration"  is  itself  a  part  of  the  disease  we  have  to  treat. 
In  this  sense  of  the  woid.  Holy  Scripture  has  never  laid  down  any  theory  of  in- 
spiration: the  Church  has  never  propounded  one ;  and  there  are  plain  and  we 
think  sufficient  reasons  for  this  reticence.  A  doctrine  concerning  inspiration 
indeed  that  Word  does  contain,  and  that  doctrine  the  Church  Catholic  received  at 
first,  and  according  to  her  office  has  guarded  ever  since.  But  this  doctrine 
which  Holy  Scripture  distinctly  asserts  concerning  itself,  which  the  Church  has 
always  repeated,  and  which  has  satisfied  believers  of  the  deepest  thought  and  of 
the  most  commanding  powers  of  reason,  is  really  inconsistent  with  any  such 
theory  of  inspiration  as  the  sceptic  desires.  For  what  does  Holy  Scripture 
claim  to  be  ?  The  Word  of  God,  "  The  Oracles  of  Gk>d"— ec<(vycv(rro^  (2  Tim. 
iii.  16,) — God-breathed;  and  what  must  this  imply?  Surel}r  that  there  is  a 
mighty  and  mysterious  presence  of  God  in  this  his  Word.  This  is  why  there  is 
so  great  a  difficulty  in  saying  in  all  cases  whether,  when  **  the  Word  of  Grod"  is 
spoken  of  in  its  pages,  it  is  the  Incarnate  Word  or  the  written  Word  which  is 
designed.  For  as  the  Incarnate  Word,  the  divine  \6yos^  the  Word  who  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God,  is  to  all  created  being,  even,  it  seems,  to  the  angelic 
hierarchy,  in  whom  it  exists  in  its  highest  and  purest  form,  the  coming  forth  of 
the  unapproachable  glory  of  the  Everlasting  Father,  so  the.  written  Word  is  the 
manifestation  to  man  of  the  selfsame  hidden  glory  of  the  Father.  Thus  there  is 
a  divine*  presence  in  the  Word ;  and  even  as  in  the  Word  Incarnate  there  is  a 
true  union  of  the  divinity  with  the  manhood,  both  natures  being  uncommin^led, 
though  both  eternally  united  in  the  person  of  the  Son,  even  so  in  the  written 
Word,  there  are  present  evermore  the  human  element  and  the  divine,  each  act- 
ing according  to^  the  perfect  law  of  its  own  nature,  neither  interfering  with  the 
other.  The  Divinity,  restraining  or  enlarging  its  communications,  as  is  required 
for  the  perfectness  of  God's  revelation  of  himself,  never  annihilating  humanity 
nor  ever  giving  possible  place  for  the  Revelation  which  is  the  proper  subject  of 
the  divine  actmg,  of  that  infirmity,  error,  or  corruption,  whicn  are  natural  to 
man  save  in  so  far  as  the  presence  of  the  Higher  Power  holds  him  up  and  keeps 
him  free  from  their  dominion. 

So  much  Gh>d's  Word  declares :  so  much  the  Church  has  received ;  so  much 
every  faithful  man  believes.  But,  if  curiosity  seeks  for  further  insight,  or  cap- 
tiousness  begins  to  question,  or  unbelief  to  stumble, — ^if  the  flesh  asks  to  have 
the  dividing  line  between  the  operation  of  the  Divine  and  the  human  in  the 
inspired  Word  marked  sharply  out  so  as  to  meet  all  objections  and  answer  all 
questions;  if  it  asks,  that  is  to  say,  for  such  a  perfect  "theory  of  inspiration"  as 
the  rationalist  craves, — the  answer  must  be  the  same  as  if  the  same  temper 
sought  to  criticize  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  itself;  namely,  that  no 
perfect  theory  is  possible  unless  we  conld  first  fathom  the  infinite,  and  reduce  to 
definite  proportions  the  hidden  nature  of  the  unfathomable  Godhead.  So  that 
the  fact,  that  in  this  great  gift  of  the  written  Word  there  is  that  which  defies  the 
philosophic  skill  which  would  have  a  perfect  theory  for  everything,  so  far  from 
being  a  presumption  against  its  truth,  is  an  argument  for  it.  So  for  as  we  can 
conceive,  a  written  revelation  must  for  man  be  communicated  through  man, 
whilst  it  must,  for  its  knowledge  of  much,  for  the  certain  accuracy  of  all,  the 
revelation,  depend  upon  God  as  the  revealer.  There  must,  therefore,  be  com- 
bined in  it  the  action  of  the  two  natures ;  and,  if  the  two  natures  are  both  pre- 
sent and  both  in  action,  it  must  be  beyond  our  power  to  have  a  perfect  theory  for 
that  which  is  thus  the  united  action  of  two  powers, — seeing  tnat  of  the  higher 
of  those  powers  we  know  only  what  has  been  revealed  to  us,  and  as  to  its  law 
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and  mode  in  combining  its  action  with  the  lower  nature  (which  we  do  know), 
since  nothing  has  been  revealed  to  us,  we  can  know  nothing. 

The  spirit  which  raises  these  difficulties,  and  prompts  the  asking  of  these 
questions,  is  the  very  spirit  which,  working  with  the  subtilty  of  the  scholastic 
temper,  framed  and  fashioned  for  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  the  unwarranted 
and  dangerous  logical  hypothesis  of  transubstantiation.  In  that  sacrament,  as 
in  the  written  Word,  the  early  Church  believed  simply,  with  ourselves,  that  God 
was  present.  But  questions  arose.  How  was  he  present?  what  were  the  Umits 
of  the  presence,  its  mode,  its  consequences  ?  where  was  it  possible  to  draw  the 
sharp  hue  between  the  elemental  matter  and  the  presence  of  Deity  ?  Unhappily, 
a  large  portion  of  the  Church  listened  to  the  tempting  whisper,  that  bv  logical 
definition  it  might  satisfy  questions  which  piety  never  would  have  asked,  and 
reverential  wisdom  never  would  have  endeavoured  to  answer.  The  slid  result 
ou^ht  to  be  a  lesson  to  us  here ;  and  to  teach  us  that  we  are  surrounded  by  mys- 
teries of  God's  presence  and  working,  which  reveal  themselves  sufficiently  to 
satisfy  a  humble  faith  of  their  undoubted  reality ;  but  which  are  impenetrable 
barriers  against  that  proud  curiosity  which  evermore  leads  men  on  to  seek  to  be 
as  gods,  lowing  good  and  evil. — (Quarterly  Beview^  January,  1861. 

TThai  Man  may  know  of  God. — So  do  we  come  to  believe  in  God.  He,  who 
made  tts,  has  written  deeply  the  proof  of  his  being  in  our  nature,  and  not  till  we 
deny  that  in  its  freedom,  its  intelligenoe,  its  moral  accountability,  not  till  we  deny 
ourselves,  as  Grod  has  made  us,  can  we  refuse  to  believe  that  Gk)d  is.  We  must 
believe,  therefore,  in  the  reality  of  a  first  cause  freely  acting,  who  is  a  person  abso- 
lute in  his  perfection,  infinite  in  his  nature.  But  in  this  his  absolute  existence, 
and  the  infinitude  of  his  nature,  we  cannot  see  him,  or  comprehend  him.  And 
though  we  must  believe  him  to  be  the  first  cause,  whose  effect  is  the  created 
universe,  yet  how  he  is  that  cause,  we  cannot  understand, — ^what  the  connexion 
is  between. that  infinite,  absolute  cause,  and  the  finite  creation, — ^what  the  con- 
nexion is  between  a  universe,  which  exists  in  time  and  space,  and  him  the  first 
cause  and  Creator,  whose  existence  is  neither  in  time  nor  space,  this  we  cannot 
discern  or  comprehend ;  much  less  can  we  comprehend,  at  all,  an  existence  which 
is  neither  in  time  nor  space,  and  yet,  in  the  reality  of  such  an  existence  we  do  and 
must  believe. 

The  truth  is,  we  know  God  only  in  his  relation  to  the  universe  and  to  our- 
flelves,— only  within  the  bounds  of  tame  and  space  and  of  the  finite  creation ;  and 
therefore  we  know  him  not,  and  cannot  know  him,  as  he  is  his  own  absolute 
edstence  and  his  infinite  nature.  And  the  attempt  so  to  know  him  only  involves 
us  in  the  inextricable  contradictions  and  difficulties,  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
and  Mr.  Mansel  have  so  well  exposed.  The  former  pertinently  says,  "We 
are  unable  to  think  the  divine  attributes  as  in  themselves  they  are.  We 
cannot  think  Qod  without  impiety,  unless  we  also  implicitly  confess  our  impotence 
to  think  him  worthily;  and  if  we  should  assert  that  Gk)d  is  as  we  think  or  can 
affirm  him  to  be,  we  actually  blaspheme.  Por  the  Deity  is  adequately  incon- 
ceivable, is  adequately  inefifable ;  since  human  thought  and  human  language  are 
equally  incompetent  to  his  infinities." 

And,  in  fact,  this  representation  of  the  incomprehensibility  of  his  being  is 
that  which  is  made  in  the  Scriptures.  **  No  man,"  we  are  told,  "  hath  seen  God  at 
jmy  time."  *'  He  dwelleth  in  the  light,  to  which  no  man  can  approach."  "  His 
ways  are  unsearcluLble,  and  his  judgments  past  finding  out "  how  much  more 
inscrutable  must  be  his  essence.  Secauge  this  is  so  unsearchable,  his  ways  and 
procedures  are  so  inccrmprehensible  by  man.  We  must  believe  much  about  them 
which  we  cannot  solve.  "  Canst  thou,  by  searching,  find  out  Qod  ?  Canst  thou 
find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfection  ?  It  is  as  high  as  heaven ;  what  canst 
thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell ;  what  canst  thou  know  ?"  Such  are  the  testimonies 
of  Scripture,  confirming  the  conclusions  of  a  sound  philosophy,  declaring  to  man 
that  a  perfect  or  an  adequate  knowledge  of  God,  as  he  is,  is  not  attainable  by  man. 
For  here  *'  we  know  in  part,"  and  therefore  we  know  not  that  infinitude  of  God, 
of  which  a  part  cannot  be  predicated. 
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But  yet  he  is  reyealed  to  us,  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of 'reoeiTing  and  uader* 
standing  the  revehition.  But  as  we  thus  know  him,  it  is  in  his  relation  to  his 
creation  and  to  ourselves.  Throughout  his  uniyerse  there  are  reflectioiis  and 
images  of  his  glory,  ftrom  which  we  learn  to  believe  that  that  glory  is  transoendenl 
beyond  our  power  of  comprehension.  The  very  highest  revemtion  which  God  has 
made  of  himself  to  man  is  a  revelation  of  him  under  a  limitation  spedally  suited 
to  our  (^rcumstances  and  capacity: 

So  does  he  make  himself  known  to  us  in  the  flKse  of  Jesus  Christ,  through  the 
medium  of  that  humanity  which  we  ourselves  possess.  The  knowledge  which  he 
gives  us  concerning  his  attributes  and  ways,  is  given,  therefore,  byway  of  analogy 
and  representation.  It  is  knowledge  weU  suited  to  fill  us  with  a  deep  sense 
of  his  greatness  and  glory  and  goodness,  to  inspire  us  with  a  profound  impression 
of  the  infinite  excellence  and  tiie  absolute  perfection  of  his  attributes  and  being, 
but  not  to  enable  us  to  discern  these  attributes,  as  they  are  in  their  own  fulness, 
much  less  to  discern  or  comprehend  the  nature,  whose  attributes  they  are. 

The  most  profound  metaphysician,  the  most  far-seeing  statesman  may  be 
known  and  loved  and  admired,  in  all  the  tenderness  of  life,  in  all  the  trans- 
parency of  a  pure  and  righteous  and  beneficent  character,  by  Ins  family  and  his 
familiar  friends,  who,  nevertheless,  know  not  the  metaphysician  in  the  depths  of 
his  speculation,  or  the  statesman  in  the  largeness  of  his  views  and  the  complexity 
oi  his  phins.  The  heart  of  kings  is  unsearchable,  but  the  justice  of  their  pro- 
cedures and  the  beneficence  of  their  sway  may  be  made  apparent  to  the  humblest 
of  their  subjects.  The  lives  and  fortunes  of  men,  of  the  criminal  trembling  at  th« 
bar,  of  one  who  is  unjustly  accused,  or  whose  int^lectual  sanity  is  in  question,  are 
ofben  placed  in  the  balance  of  principles  of  law  and  justice  and  expediency,  which 
they  cannot  comprehend ;  are  exposed  to  the  hazard  of  subtle  disquisitions,  whose 
windings  they  can,  by  no  means,  follow.  These,  and  such  like  analogies  of 
eur  earthly  life,  set  forth  to  us  how  we  may  know  God  as  our  loving  ^Father 
and  our  benefioent  Redeemer,  how  we  may  appreciate,  and  know,  and  love  him 
in  the  relations  in  which  he  manifests  himself  to  us,  though  we  cannot  know  him 
m  his  infinite  and  absolute  being. 

"VTe  have  revelations  concerning  him,  which  are  intended  to  have  a  powerftd 
practical  influence  upon  us,  to  be  the  light  by  which  we  regulate  our  conduct  and 
our  steps  in  all  the  course  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage,  to  be  the  fountain-light  of  aH 
our  seeing,  so  that,  though  in  the  world,  we  may,  nevertheless,  walk  in  the 
light  which  is  reflected  from  the  throne  of  God.  The  knowledge  which  we  have 
concerning  God  is  well  fitted  to  nourish  faith  and  obedience,  and  to  caQ  forth  love 
and  devotion,  to  place  us  in  that  condition  of  instruction  and  discipline  which  may 
prepare  us  for  the  clearer  and  fhller  knowledge  which  can  be  imparted  only  in  a 
future  state  of  being.  In  the  language  of  Hooker  distinguishing  between 
the  infinite  being  of  God  and  his  revelation  of  himself  to  us  under  finite  forms 
and  relations ;  **  If  therefore  it  be  demanded,  why  God,  having  power  and  ability 
infinite,  the  efl^ts  notwithstanding  of  that  power  are  all  so  limited  as  we  see  they 
are,  the  reason  hereof  is  the  end,  which  he  hath  proposed,  and  the  law  whereby 
his  wisdom  hat^  stinted  the  effects  of  his  power  in  such  sort,  that  it  doth  not  work 
infinitely,  but  correspondently  with  that  end  for  which  it  worketh,  even  aft 
things  xp^<f^^h  i^  tvlg^  decent  and  comely  sort,  idl  things  in  measure,  number 
and  weight." 

Truly  then,  as  Mr.  Mansel  has  said  and  shewn  in  manifold  and  various  appli- 
cations to  the  object  of  religious  thought,  and  as  the  judicious  Mr.  Hooker  hath 
pregnantly  and  well  said  before  him,  *'  our  soundest  knowledge  is,  to  know  that 
we  know  him  not  as  indeed  he  is,  neither  can  know  him,  and  our  safest  eloquence 
concerning  him  is  our  silence,  when  we  confess  without  confession  that  his  glory 
is  inexplicable,  his  greatness  above  our  (capacity  and  reach.  He  is  above,  and  we 
upon  ^irth,  idierefore  it  behoveth  our  words  to  be  wary  and  few." 

But  the  knowledge  concerning  him  conveyed  under  eiu^hly  forms,  and  finite 
relations,  such  as  we  are  capable  of  receiving,  addresses  itself  to  our  nature  and  to 
all  parts  of  that  nature  as  it  has  come  fi^m  the  hand  of  our  Creator,  to  our 
intellect,  our  affections,  and  our  active  powers.  It  is  a  revelation  which  eoJightens 
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lis,  and  wfai<di  vsmt»  us,  md  wliioh  is  fitted,  as  no  other  address  can  !)e,  to  be  the 
regulator  and  guide  of  our  Ims,  through  this  world  of  images  and  shadows 
to  a  nearer  and  clearer  view  of  that  light  to  which  now  no  man  can  approach.  For 
it  doth  not  and  cannot  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but,  when  he  shaB  appear  we 
shall  be  hke  him,  for  we  shaU  see  him  as  he  is.  What  enlargement  and  develop- 
ment of  our  fliculties  there  maj  be,  what  faculties  appertaining  to  that  Hfe,  which 
is  hid  with  Christ  in  God,  may  then  be  awakened,  how  near  a  created  being  can 
approach  to  a  perception  of  the  perfect  and  the  infinite  one,  we  cannot  here  either 
jee  or  imagine.  **  Eve  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  the  tilings  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.*^ 
Here  we  have  but  glimpses  and  reflections  of  that  glory.  So  to  know  God  here  is 
life,  and  joy  to  make  mention  of  his  name,  but  in  the  vision  of  God,  as  now 
we  can  neither  attain  nor  conceive  it,  is  to  be  realized  the  fulness  of  our  being*. 
"When  I  wake  up  after  thy  likeness,  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  it."  Such  is 
the  consummation,  so  to  be  sought  and  reached,  which  is  presented  to  us  by 
sound  philosophy  accepting  the  lessons  of  true  religion. 

In  the  eloquent  words  of  Mr.  Mansel,  who  maintains,  most  clearly  and 
explicitly,  the  adaptation  of  God's  revelation  of  himself  to  our  nature  and  needs 
and  circumstances,  as  we  ourselves  can  see  and  appreciate  them : 

"  The  luminary,  by  whose  influence  the  ebb  and  flow  of  man's  moral  being  is 
regulated,  moves  around  and  along  with  man's  little  world,  in  a  regular  and 
bounded  orbit ;  one  rade,  and  one  side  only,  looks  downward  upon  it»  earthly  cen- 
tre ;  the  other  which  we  see  not)  is  ever  turned  upwards  to  the  all-surrounding 
infinite.  And  those  tides  have  their  seasons  of  rise  and  fall,  their  places  o( 
strength  and  weakness ;  and  l^at  light  waxes  and  wanes  with  the  growth  or  decay 
oi  man's  mentid  and  moral  and  religious  culture ;  and  its  borrowed  rays  seem  at 
times  to  i^ine  as  with  their  own  lustre,  in  rivalry,  even  in  opposition  to  the  source 
from  which  they  emanate.  Yet  is  that  light  still  but  a  faint  and  partial  reflection 
of  the  hidden  glories  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  waiting  but  the  brighter  illumi- 
natioB  of  his  presence,  to  fade  and  be  swallowed  up  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
heaven  kindling  around  it ;  not  cast  down  indeed  from  its  orbit,  nor  shorn  of  its 
true  brightness  and  influence,  but  still  Mt  and  acknowledged  in  its  real  existence 
and  power,  in  the  memory  of  the  past  discipline,  in  the  product  of  the  present 
perfectness,  though  now  distinct  no  more,  but  vanishing  from  sight  to  }ie  made 
one  with  the  glory  that  beams  from  the  'Eather  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no 
variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.' " 

This  will  be  the  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  our  being.  The  highest  office  of 
philosophy  is  to  fix  the  limits  of  human  knowledge ;  to  demonstnete  to  man  the 
necessity  of  his  ignorance.  Its  last  result,  in  the  words  of  a  distinguished 
philosopher,"  is,  "  to  derive  ignorance  ,from  its  most  elevated  source ;"  to  subject 
the  reason  of  man  to  the  infinite  wisdom  above  him,  which  he  cannot  fathom ;  its 
crowning  act  and  glory  is  to  transfer  man,  with  its  own  hand,  from  the  borders 
of  its  domain,  to  the  province  of  divine  ftiith.  Under  this  guidance  only,  walking 
by  hith  and  not  by  sight,  can  he  come  to  the  light,  which  now  he  cannot 
approach,  to  the  presence  of  God,  "  whom,"  in  the  boundaries  of  time,  "  no  man 
hath  seen  nor  can  see." — American  Church  Bemew,  Jcmua/ry,  1861. 

Clerical  Subscription  in  Enffiand  cmd  O^rmanv. — ^It  may  be  pleaded,  and  we 
know  it  is  pleaded  by  some  very  good  men,  that  tne  language  of  a  great  part  of 
the  Articles  is  antiquated,  has  lost  its  original  force,  and  must  be  taken  in  a  new 
sense ;  and  appeal  is  made  to  the  practice  so  common  among  Noncomformists  of 
using  scriptuitj  and  other  language  with  a  vague  conventional  application,  fluc- 
tuating dimly  between  its  primitive  meaning  and  the  practical  belief  of  the.^odem 
professor.  A  case,  however,  is  not  justified  by  quoting  another  as  bad  as  itself. 
We  ftiUy  admit  the  snare  that  is  laid  for  mental  integrity  wherever  a  creed  is 
hereditary  and  tacitly  assumed  as  true,  whether  imposed  by  pubhc  authority  or 
not ;  nor  has  any  one  shewn  up  the  folly  and  dishonesty  of  taking  the  words  of 

«  M.  Royer  CoUard. 
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Soripture  in  any  but  their  one  natural  and  primitiTe  sense,  with  more  unansweraUe 
foroe  than  Mr.  Jowett  himself.  But  the  oases,  after  all,  are  not  exactly  parallel. 
A  distinction  is  surely  justifiable  between  the  almost  unconscious  course  of  spon- 
taneous and  reyerentud  feeling,  and  submission  against  conviction  to  outward  foroe. 
Words  that  have  vitality  in  them  must  grow.  Any  good  lexicon  will  shew 
through  what  endless  migrations  of  meaning  they  pass  in  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
In  a  ^torical  religion  like  Christianity,  founded  on  an  ancient  Scripture,  it  is  the 
devoutest  mind  that  will  often  conceiye  the  most  passionate  fondness  for  a  form  of 
words  by  which  its  tenderest  and  holiest  sensibilities  were  first  seriously  awakened, 
though  it  breathes  into  them  a  significance  which  they  had  not  in  all  its  fUlness 
when  fint  written  down.  If  language  is  to  subsist  as  a  living  link  of  sympathy 
and  intercourse  between  the  ages,  the  mind's  subjectiye  action  on  it  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded without  destroying  its  very  nature.  If  only  its  true  character  be  well 
understood,  we  can  discern  a  positive  advantage  else  unattainable  in  the  retention 
of  an  ancient  phraseolog^r  which  ha«  passed  through  the  lips  of  the  pious  of  count- 
less generations,  and  is  rich  in  the  accumulated  associations  of  centuries — for  in- 
vesting in  the  fittest  garb,  as  with  a  mantle  of  consecrated  poetry,  those  deepest 
trusts  and  convictions  of  the  soul  to  which  all  human  utterances  are  and  ever 
must  be  inadequate.  But  this  is  an  organic  process,  not  the  result  of  arbitrary 
law.  It  was  the  evident  design  of  the  framers  of  the  Articles  to  arrest  thought 
in  its  natural  growth,  and  to  stereotype  it  in  a  form  which  was  to  them  exclusively 
divine  and  true.  The  words  that  enclose  the  Articles  crystaUized,  as  they  fell, 
into  shape ;  and  there  thev  remain,  so  sharp,  so  dear,  so  definite,  that  no  one  who 
looks  at  them  with  a  single  eye,  can  doubt  what  they  were  intended  to  convey,  or 
deem  it  possible  to  extract  a  different  meaning  out  of  them,  till  they  have  once 
more  lost  their  consistency,  and  are  dissolved  by  some  strong  external  influence, 
and  cast  into  another  mould.  If  it  be  urged  that  our  modem  legislature,  as  the 
present  representative  of  the  amimua  imponenHs,  has  changed  its  views,  and  no 
longer  interprets  the  Articles  according  to  the  letter  of  their  original  construction, 
let  this  be  clearly  understood.  Let  there  be  no  longer  any  ambiguity  on  the  sub- 
ject. Let  the  nation,  speaking  through  Parliament,  demand  the  release  of  its 
best  minds  from  this  intolerable  yoke,  and  cease  to  sanction  the  perpetuation  of 
this  professional  unveraoity  in  the  public  teachers  of  rdigion  and  morality. 

Mr.  Maurice's  case  is  peculiar.  It  stands  almost  by  itself.  We  feel  as 
strongly  as  we  can  in  regard  to  any  human  being  that  he  is  a  good  man,  a  true 
Christian,  intent  on  good,  devoted  to  good.  Every  word  that  he  utters  is  marked 
by  the  unmistakeable  oharaotors  of  earnestness  and  benevolence.  Yet,  intellectu- 
aUy,  we  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  him.  His  theology  is  certainly  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  Heviews  and  Estaya,  So  flskr  as  we  can  trace  its  leading  idea, 
he  seems  to  us  a  divine  of  the  old  Alexandrine  stamp.  If  we  believed  m  the 
metempsychosis,  we  could  &ncy  that  Clement  or  Origen  had  re-appeared  in  the 
nineteenth  century  under  the  form  of  a  learned  and  accomplished  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  There  is  the  same  genial  recognition  of  the  moral 
worth  of  heathenism ;  the  same  belief  that  the  redemption  in  Christ  is  universal : 
the  same  deep  persuasion  that  all  things  are  tending  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Infinite  Love  to  final  and  triumphant  good.  The  incarnation  of  the  Divine 
Logos  effects,  and  in  the  eternal  purpose  anticipates,  the  redemption  of  the  entire 
human  race,  reconciling  and  uniting,  through  idl  ages  and  nations,  God  and  man. 
This  doctrine,  if  we  rightly  understand  him,  is  the  corner-stone  of  his  theological 
system,  built  up  with  solid  learning,  and  compactly  cemented  together  by  self- 
consistent  thought.  On  this  his  reasonings  are  based ;  from  this  his  inferences 
flow ;  and  to  this  his  conclusions  ever  tend.  Yet  this  theology,  so  benignant  and 
comprehensive,  so  essentially  Greek,  originating  and  expiring  with  the  Alexandrine 
school,  through  an  intense  and  exaggerated  subjectivity  of  his  own,  he  finds  re- 
flected in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  are  as  decidedly  Augustinian  and  Cal- 
vinistic.  Mr»  Maurice  speaks  of  the  service  which  the  Articles  have  rendered 
him  "in  checking  habits  and  tempers  of  mind  which  interfere  with  its  free- 
dom" (p.  35).  But  his  own  individuality  of  thought  could  not  have  been  more 
distinctly  expressed,  had  the  Articles  been  handl^  by  him  as  a  mere  historical 
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monument  without  any  authoritaliye  character,  and  their  oorrectiTe  and  guiding 
influence  on  his  mind,  whether  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent,  would  certainly  have 
been  more  natural  and  healthy.  Mr.  Maurice's  spirit  is  so  genial  and  excursive,  so 
open  to  sympathy  on  all  sides,  that  he  feels,  perhaps  more  strongly  than  men  of 
cold  and  cautious  temperament,  the  need  of  some  outward  guide  to  keep  it  from 
wandering ;  and  this  deference  to  authority,  which  might  else  have  become  a 
clog  on  the  free  action  of  his  faculties,  is  tempered  by  the  extreme  sulrjectivity  of 
his  nature,  which  ever  finds  what  it  wants  in  the  most  varied  presentment  of  ob- 
jective belief.  We  have  read  with  some  care  his  recent  exposition  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  yet  without  the  possibility  of  assent.  With  scarce 
an  exception,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  he  has  put  into  them  his  own  meaning, 
instead  of  taking  out  of  them  that  which  they  were  intended  to  yield.  The 
Thirteenth  Article,  so  opposed  to  the  benignant  spirit  of  Mr.  Maurice's  theology, 
is  a  case  in  point.  He  evades  its  obvious  sense,  and  makes  it  utter  as  *' sound 
teaching"  what  could  never  have  been  intended  by  its  author.  When  language 
is  so  used,  it  surrenders  its  proper  function,  and  from  having  all  sorts  of  meanings 
forced  into  i1^  becomes  absolutely  meaningless.  The  words  of  the  down  in 
Twelfth  Night  are  the  best  commentary  on  such  explanations  as  these :  ''  To  see 
this  age !  A  sentence  is  but  a  cheveril  glove  to  a  good  wit.  How  quickly  the 
wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward !"  (Act  iii.  scene  1.) 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  we  write  this.  Much  as  we  love  and  honour 
the  men  for  their  many  virtues  and  their  rich  intellectual  gifts,  there  are  few 
things  which  we  read  with  more  pain  or  with  a  stronger  moral  recoil  than  Mr. 
Maurice's  exposition  of  the  Articles,  Mr.  Wilson's  laboured  defence  of  subscrip- 
tion, and  Mr.  Jowett's  celebrated  Essay  on  Casuistry.  We  do  not  forget  our 
former  distinction  between  the  person  and  the  thing.  We  attach  far  more  blame 
to  the  culpable  acquiescence  of  the  age  and  nation  than  to  individuals.  But  the 
thing  is  monstrous.  Is  language,  then,  bestowed  on  man,  as  a  wicked  courtier 
once  taugM,  to  hide  his  thoughts  ?  And  are  the  teachers  of  Christianity  to  be 
foremost  in  exemplifying  this  infamous  doctrine  ?  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
should  be  above  aU  suspicion  of  hollowness.  The  holiest  influences  should  not  be 
tainted  at  their  source.  Yet  the  law  of  the  land  exposes  men  to  suspicions  which 
they  would  gladly  escape,  and  only  permits  them  to  dispense  the  highest  truth, 
under  the  condition  of  a  profession  which  is  constantly  at  war  with  their  convic- 
tions. What  can  be  of  worse  influence  on  the  pubUc  morality  of  the  country 
than  the  employment  of  forced,  tortuous,  and  Jesuitical  language  in  the  first  of 
its  spiritual  guides?  Beligion,  of  all  subjects,  needs  to  be  clothed  in  the 
freshest,  simplest  and  truest  words.  It  is  in  the  living  contact  of  heart  with  heart, 
conviction  meeting  with  conviction,  that  it  bears  its  richest  fruit.  The  very  lull 
that  has  seized  the  public  conscience  in  regard  to  subscription,  the  callousness  on 
this  side  of  their  nature,  in  minds  otherwise  pure  and  noble,  to  the  most  solemn 
of  obligations,  is  the  saddest  as  it  is  the  surest  proof  of  the  moral  mischief  which 
this  e^  practice  has  wrought ;  and  the  malady  will  spread  with  more  disastrous 
effect  if  its  source  be  not  stopped.  The  sincere  old  orthodoxy  will  not  much 
longer  be  possible ;  and  the  only  alternative,  as  things  now  stand,  must  be  indiffer- 
ence, or  what  to  the  eye  of  the  outer  world  looks  very  like  sophistry.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  subscription  is  a  grave  social  question.  It  ceases  to  be  a  personal,  it 
becomes  a  national,  concern. 

If  we  turn  to  Germany,  the  clerical  reaction  now  in  progress  is  producing 
results  more  deplorable  stUl.  In  England  the  best  minds  of  the  Church  at  least 
give  utterance  to  their  honest  thoughts,  despite  official  inconsistency,  and  the 
popular  sentiment  is  enlarged  and  enUghtened  by  their  influence.  In  many  parts 
of  Germany  it  has  been  the  apparent  aim  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities  to 
stifle  conviction  at  its  birth.  With  us  the  central  light  does  find  its  way  into  the 
world,  though  often  through  manifold  refractions  and  a  coloured  medium ;  with 
our  neighbours,  priests  and  magistrates  combine  to  put  out  the  light  itself.  This 
statement  may  surprise  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  on  Germany  as 
the  native  land  of  a  bold  rationalism  in  theology,  and  of  a  daring  philosophy ;  and 
such  may  still  be  the  secret  belief  of  its  most  advanced  and  cultivated  intellects. 
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Bui,  in  regard  to  outwurd  profegaoa,  an  immenae  change  bas  taken  place  witfakk 
the  last  quarter  of  a  oeutury.  No  country  shews  more  clearly  thaia  Germany 
how  inseparably  religious  and  civil  liberty  are  ccmjoined.  Freedom  of  speculation 
sprang  up  among  German  scholars  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  oentury,  when 
every  little  principality  had  its  own  university,  and  the  u|^r  elasses,  already 
infected  with  Voltairian  notions,  regarded  with  indifferenoe  or  approval  the  here- 
ticsd  conclusions  of  the  theologians.  At  that  time  the  daairs  of  theology  had  no 
(tirect  connexion  with  the  Church,  and  rejmoed  in  the  exercise  of  their  Weditary 
L^afreiheii.  Theology  was  taught  by  laymen  like  any  other  branch  of  human 
science.  A  theologian  was  not  of  necessity  a  clergyman.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Eich- 
horn,  Gresenius,  LUcke,  and  others,  were  laymen,  as  Ewald,  Strauss  and  Vatke 
are  now.  But  the  Church  throughout  Germacy  is  doeely  mterwoven  with  the 
State  'y  and  it  was  naturally  feared  that  this  spirit  of  free  search,  unchecked  in 
any  direction,  might  unsettle  ancient  foundations.  The  upper  classes  had  beooma 
conservative,  and  even  pietistic,  especially  since  the  exptdsioa  of  the  French  from 
their  countiy  in  1814u  Every  indication  of  re^olutienajry  tendency,  any  approxi- 
mation in  the  tone  of  thought  to  what  were  called  emphatically  Fr^h  prin- 
ciples, increased  these  religious  apprehensions,  and  threw  beck  the  foith  of  the  mass 
of  the  nation  with  redoubled  fervour  on  fche  religion  of  their  fore&liiers.  These 
reactionary  feelings  had  begun  to  produce  a  sensible  effect  on  the  tone  of  the  pre* 
valent  theology  before  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848.  It  wae  becoming 
less  rationalistic  and  more  orthodox.  But  after  that  date  the  o^nservative  party, 
restored  to  power  and  filled  with  terror,  put  forth  a  heavi^  aad  more  eoereive 
hand.  Freedom  of  inquiry  was  openly  discouraged.  The  profession  of  orthodoxy 
was  the  only  passport  to  preferment.  The  gymnasia  and  the  universities  were 
brought  more  under  the  control  of  the  clergy.  Theology  lost  its  ^raper  acientifie 
character,  and  became  the  technical  exposition  of  an  established  ^stem.  Young^ 
men  of  talent  and  a  nobler  spirit  abandoned  so  unpromising  a  field  for  the  freer 
and  more  fruitful  studies  of  history  and  the  phyacal  sciences.  A  few  great  men» 
the  monuments  of  a  former  generation,  were  still  left  undisturbed  in  their  chairs ; 
but  their  audience  diminished,  and  they  saw  among  their  followers  none  willim^ 
or  able  to  take  their  place  when  their  own  work  should  be  done. — National 
RevietOy  Jar^y  1861. 

Ussays  and  Beviewa. — {To  the  Editor  of  tits  Ouardian). — Sir, — ^A  corre- 
spondent of  yours  mentions  me  with  others  (I  know  not  whether  excluding  or 
including  me),  who  are  called  upon  by  their  position  to  answer  the  unhappy 
Essays  and  Reviews,  The  subject  has  been  in  the  minds  of  many  of  us.  The 
difficulty  has  arisen,  not  in  providing  definite,  answers  to  definite  objections,  but 
in  giving  systematic  answers  to  a  host  of  desultory  attacks  on  revelation, 
its  evidences,  the  Bible  which  contains  it,  and  the  truths  revealed.  The  well- 
known  passage  in  the  unbelieving  Westminster  Review  statea  the  extent  to 
which  the  truth  has  been  attacked ;  it  did  not  fall  within  its  objects  to  notice  the 
guerilla,  pell-mell  character  of  the  attack.     But  look  at  the  list : — 

"  Now  in  all  seriousness  we  would  ask,  what  is  the  practical  issue  of  all  this  ? 
Having  made  all  these  deductions  from  the  popular  belief,  what  remains  as  the 
residuum?  In  their  ordinary,  if  not  plain,  sense,  there  has  been  discarded 
the  word  of  God,  the  creation,  the  fall,  the  redemption,  justification,  regenera- 
tion, and  salvation,  miracles,  inspiration,  prophecy,  heaven  and  hell,  eternal 
Sunishment,  a  day  of  judgment,  creeds,  liturgies,  and  articles,  the  truth  of 
ewish  history,  and  of  Gospel  narrative,  a  sense  of  doubt  thrown  over  even  the 
incarnation,  the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension,  the  divinity  of  the  second 
person,  and  the  personality  of  the  third.  It  may  be  that  this  is  a  true  view  of 
Christianity,  but  we  insist,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  that  it  is  a  new 
view.— (p.  305)." 

An  attack  may  be  made  in  a  short  space.  If  any  one  cannot  rest  on  the 
authority  of  the  universal  church,  attested  as  it  is  by  prophecy,  nor  again,  on  the 
word  of  Jesus,  he  must  take  a  long  circuitous  process  of  answer.  But  already, 
if  books  we  must  have,  these  would  need  to  be  books,  not  essays.    What  could 
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be  eondene^d  into  essays  upon — 1.   Revelation;   2-.  Miracles;   3.  Prophecy; 
4.  The  Canon;  5.  Inspiration;  6.  Our  Lord's  Divinity  and  Atonement;  7.  The 
Divinity  and  Offices  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  ?    But  beyond  this,  there  is  the  mis- 
cellaneousness  of  their  random  dogmatic  scepticism.    The  writers,  in  their  own 
persons,  rarely  affirm  anything,  attempt  to  prove  nothing,  and  throw  a  doubt 
upon  everything.    If  any  of  us  had  dogmatized  as  to  truth,  as  these  do  as 
to  error,  what  scorn  ve  should  be  held  i^x  to  1    They  assume  everything,  prove 
nothing.    There  is  only  here  and  there  anything  definite  to  lay  hold  of.    One 
must  go  back  to  the  foreign  sources  of  this  unbehef,  to  find  it  in  a  definite,  shape, 
which  one  could  answer.     I  have  made  a  list  of  the  subjects  on  which  I  should 
have  to  write  on  my  own  special  subject,  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Some  indeed  admit  of  a  short  answer,  as  when  one  says,  that  the  title  given  by 
Isaiah  to  our  Lord,  *'  Mighty  God,"  perhaps  only  means  "  strong  and  mightj 
one,"  or  that  Isaiidi  in  the  words  **  A  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son," 
means  "  a  maiden^ 8  child,  to  be  bom  in  tne  reign  of  Ahaz,"  or  that  "  kiss  the 
son"  (Psalm  ii.),  should  be  rendered  '■'•  worship  purely,"  or  that  for  the  words 
"  They  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet,"  there  ^ould  stand  the  senseless  '*  like  a 
lion."    Apart  from  inspiration,  no  one  could  think  that  any  human  writer,  who 
wished  to  be  understood,  would  use  the  words  el  gibbor  of  Almighty  Gk>d  in  one 
chapter  (**  the  remnant  shall  return  to  Almighty  God"),  and  in  the  chapter  before 
us  those  self'Same  words  of  the  child  who  was  to  be  bom,  in  anomer  sense. 
The  "  kiss"  was  a  well-known  sign  of  fealty  to  a  king,  or  worship  to  an  object 
of  worship;  but  the  Hebrew  word  for  **kiss"  would  no  more  mean  "worship" 
by  itself  than  our  English  word.     It  could  be  shewn  in  brief  space  that  Almcth 
means  **  unmarried  maiden"  or  virgin,  and  that  the  conception  spoken  of  is 
beyond  nature.    Popular^  it  has  been  said,  ^*  If  Isaiah  did  not  prophesy  the 
birth  of  a  virgin^  the  LXX.  did."    It  would  take  no  great  space  to  shew  that 
the  rendering  "  As  a  lion,"  is  unmeaning,  without  authority,  against  authority, 
while  the  rendering  "  They  pierced,"  is  borne  out  &Uhb  by  authority  and 
language.     But  these  are  Imt  insulated  points^  easy  to  be  defended,  because 
attacked  definitely.    But  when  their  range  of  attack  extends  from  Genesia 
to  Daoiel,  when  one  says  that  credible  history  begins  with  Abraham  (Williams, 
57);  another,  that  there   "'is  little  reliable  history"  before   Jeroboam   (Mr. 
Wilson,  p.  170,  of  course,  contradicting  each  other  as  to  the  period  between 
Abraham  and  Jeroboam);  another  denies  the  accuracy  of- the  Old  Testament 
altogether  according  to  our  standards  of  accuracy  (Professor  Jowett,  p.  347), 
asserting  that  "  like  other  records,"  it  was  "  subject  to  the  conditions  of  a 
knowledge  which  existed  in  aa  early  stage  of  the  world"  {Jb,  411),  that  "the  dark 
mists  of  human  passion  and  error  form  a  partial  crust  upon  it"  (Wilson,  p.  177), 
that  the  truth  of  the  unity  of  God  in  scripture  only  gradually  "  dispersed  the 
mists  of  human  passion  in  which  it  was  itself  enveloped"  (Jowett,  p.  286) ; 
when  contradictions  between  the  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  vaguely  assumed 
(Wilson,  178,  9,  Jowett,  342,  7);  when  it  is  asserted  that  prophecies  of  Jeremiah, 
Isaiah,  Amos  failed  (Jowett,  p*  343) ;  and  implied  that  God  could  not  predict 
the  deeds  of  one  of  his  creatures  by  name  (76  ) ;  that  when  Nahum  prophesied 
there  were  human  grounds  to  anticipate  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,,  which  he 
prophesied  (Williams,  p.  60) ;  or  that  Micah,  in  prophesying  the  birth  at  Bethle- 
nem,  meant  only  a  deliverer  in  his  own  times  (p.  68) ;  that  "  perhaps  one  pas- 
sage in  Zeehariah  and  one  in   Isaiah  (it  is  not  said  which)  may  be  capable 
of  heina  made  directly  Messianic"  (Williams,  p.  69);  and  that  "hardly  any, 
probably  none,  of  the  quotations  from  the  Psalms  and  prophets  in  the  Epistles 
IS  based  on  the  original  sense  or  context"  (Jowett,  p.  406) ;  when  the  genu- 
ineness of  the  Pentateuch  (Williams,  p.  60),  of  much  of  Isaiah  (/&.  68,  Jowett, 
p.  313),  Zeehariah  (Williams,  p..  68),  Daniel  (Ixix,  Ixxvi)  is  denied;  when  it  is 
asserted  that  the  aspects  of  truth  in  the  Book  of  Job  or  Ecclesiastes  are  opposite 
or  imperfect  (Jowett,  p.  347),  that  actions  are  attributed  to  God  in  the  Old 
Testament  at  variance  with  that  higher  revelation  which  he  has  given  of  him- 
self In  the  Gospel  (26),  when  Abraham's  sacrifice  of  Isaac  is  attributed  not 
to  God^  but  to  the  "  fierce  ritual  of  Syria"  (Williams,  p.  61),.not  to  speak  of  the 
temptation  in  Paradise  (p.  177),  the  miracle  of  Balaam's  ass,  the  earth's  standing 
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still,  "  the  nniversality  of  the  deluge,  the  confusion  of  tongues,  the  corporeal 
taking  up  of  Elijah  into  heaven,  the  nature  of  angels,  the  reality  of  demoniacal 
possession,  the  personality  of  Satan,  and  the  miraculous  nature  of  many  conver- 
sions" (Wilson,  177),  or  the  Book  of  Jonah  (Williams,  p.  73) — how  can  such  an 
undigested  heap  of  errors  receive  a  systematic  answer  in  brief  space,  or  in  any 
one  treatise  or  volume  ?  Or  why  should  these  be  more  answered  than  all  the 
other  attacks  on  the  same  subject  with  which  the  unbelieving  press  has  been  for 
some  time  teeming  ?  People  seem  to  have  transferred  the  natural  panic  at  find- 
ing that  such  attacks  on  belief  could  be  made  by  those  bound  to  maintain  it, 
to  the  subjects  themselves,  as  if  the  faith  was  jeopardized  because  it  has  been 
betrayed.  With  the  exception  of  the  still  imperfect  science  of  geolo^,  the 
E$9ay8  and  RevieuJM  contain  nothing  with  which  those  acquainted  with  the 
writingpi  of  unbelievers  in  Glennany  have  not  been  familiar  these  thirty  years. 
The  genuineness  of  the  books  impugned,  the  prophecies,  whose  accomplishments 
in  themselves,  or  in  the  Lord,  is  so  summarily  denied,  have  been  solidly  vindi- 
cated, not  in  essays,  but  in  volumes.  An  observation  on  the  comparative  freedom 
and  reasonableness  of  the  "  Conservatism  of  Hengstenberg"  and  Jahn  (Williams, 
p.  67)  is,  I  believe,  the  only  indication,  g^ven  in  the  volume,  that  much  which 
the  writers  assume  as  proved,  has  been  solidly  disproved.  Some  volumes  have, 
I  believe,  been  already  translated. 

But  this  circuitous  process  cannot  be  necessary  to  faith.  Gk>d  did  not  reveal 
himself  to  us  for  disputers.  iThese  answers  may  have  their  place ;  but  there 
must  be  some  briefer,  director  road  to  faith.  One  of  the  essay  writers  owned 
that  their  system  could  never  be  the  religion  of  the  poor.  Then  it  cannot  be 
the  true  Gk>spel,  which  was  for  the  poor.  Those  who  believe  our  Lord's  words 
need  no  further  proof  as  to  the  Old  Testament.  He  has  referred  to  it  as  of  au- 
thority, and  as  speaking  of  himself.  He  has  sealed  to  us  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as,  in  all  its  divisions,  speaking  of  himself  (Luke  xxiv.  44  add  27). 

It  has  been  observed  that  he  has  authenticated  to  us  just  that  class  of  facts 
in  the  Old  Testament,  which,  to  human  reason,  would  seem  most  to  need  con- 
firmation— Jonah  in  the  fish's  belly  (Matt.  xii.  40),  the  conversion  of  Nineveh 
(41),  the  flood  (xxiv.  37 — 39 ;  Luke  xvii.  26,  27),  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  (Matt.  x.  15 ;  xi.  23,  24 ;  Luke  xvii.  2,  8,  9),  Lot's  wife  f 32),  God's 
appearing  in  the  burning  but  unconsumed  bush  (Matt.  xii.  26),  the  orazen  ser- 
pent (John  iii.  14),  the  manna  (vi.  33),  the  personality  of  Satan  (Matt.  iv.  10; 
xii.  26;  Mark  iii.  23 — 26;  Luke  iv.  8:  xiii.  16;  xxii.  31).  Again,  of  that  early 
history,  which  two  of  these  writers  tnrow  a  slur  on,  our  IiOid  sets  his  seal  on 
one  birth  of  a  single  pair,  according  to  the  account  in  Genesis  (Matt.  xix.  4,  5), 
the  death  of  Abel  (xxiii.  35),  the  flood  (as  I  said),  the  history  of  circumcision 
(Luke  vii.  22,  23).  Then,  again,  as  to  prophecy,  it  is  our  Lord  himself  who 
quotes  Daniel  (Matt.  xxiv.  15 ;  Mark  viii.  14^ :  tne  denied  chapters  of  Isaiah,  as 
Scripture  (Matt.  xi.  13;  Luke  iv.  17,  18;  xviii.  31 — 33;  John  vi.  45),  Zachariah 
(Mark  xiv.  27V  He  alleges  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  way 
which  this  scnool  condemns  (Matt  xiii.  14,  15;  xxi.  42 ;  Mark  vii.  6),  and  one 
of  those  which  have  been  called  "  imprecatory  Psalms  "  (John  xvii.  1,  2).  The 
principle  of  this  argument  is  not  confined  to  the  Old  Testament.  It  includes 
equally  the  reality  of  demoniacal  possessions  (Mark  v.  8 ;  vii.  29 ;  ix.  25,  29 ; 
xvi.  17)  and  eternal  punishment. 

The  Wettminster  Meview  calls  it  a  "dangerous  assumption  that  the  Old  Tes- 
tament is  a  part  of  Christianity."  Not  in  the  eyes  of  the  reviewer,  who  unhap- 
Eily  believes  neither.  Our  Lord  has  bound  them  together  for  his  disciples,  and 
owever  it  may  be  charitable  or  right  to  meet  in  any  other  way  the  perplexities 
which  people  make  for  themselves  or  others,  there  must  be  some  more  com- 
pendious way  for  the  mass  of  mankind.  Life  is  not  given  for  proving  revelation 
to  one's-self,  but  for  belief,  love,  worship,  duty. 

I  have  written  at  this  length  because  there  seems  to  be  a  feverish  anxiety  in 
some  minds  that  answers  should  be  written  to  these  essays.  Answers  have,  in 
fact,  been  written  to  very  many  of  the  attacks  by  Tholuck,  Hengstenberg,  Veil, 
Havernich,  and  others.  Answers  will  doubtless  be  written  in  this  country. 
Some  of  the  objections  are  as  old  as  Celsus  and  Porphyry.     The  Church  has 
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survived  these  early  attacks  these  one  thousand  six  hundred  years,  and  will  to 
the  end.  For  myself,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Bible  is  its  own  best  defence ; 
that  the  Holy  Ghost,  b^r  whose  inspiration  it  was  written,  spei^s  through  it  still 
to  hearts  prej^ed  by  his  grace  to  hear ;  and  while  I  trust,  during  any  residue  of 
my  years  which  God  may  appoint  me,  to  do  what  in  me  lies  to  develope,  by  his 
help,  some  of  the  meaning  of  his  Word,  removing  as  he  shall  enable  me,  men's 
self-made  difficulties,  or  pointing  out  the  completion  of  prophecy,  my  conviction 
is,  that  the  difficulties  ue,  not  in  Holy  Scnpture  itBeu,  but  in  the  dispositions 
with  which  men  approach  it. 

Ckrisi  ChuTck.  E.  B.  Fubbt. 

Sib. — T  venture  once  more  to  ask  for  space  in  your  columns  that  I  may 
point  out  and  expose  certain  errors  connected  with  the  JSssays  and  JEteviews  and 
their  authors,  which  are  industriously  circulated,  and  are  obtaining  a  wide  cur- 
rency. 

1.  The  remark  is  made,  and  is  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  that  the  book 
has  not  yet  received  an  answer.  I  will  not  discuss  the  question  how  far  this  could 
have  been  done  in  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  book  was  published — ^at 
all  events,  since  it  obtained  notoriety.  But  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
errors  which  the  book  contains  have  been  refuted  again  and  again.  They  are  no 
new  errors.  Except  on  the  points  on  which  the  discoveries  of  modem  science 
have  somewhat  sh^ted  the  ground,  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  which  was  not 
advanced  by  the  deistical  writers  of  the  last  century,  and  answered  at  the  time, 
and  so  satisfactorily  answered,  in  the  opinion,  at  least,  of  those  who  had  the  most 
immediate  and  pressing  concern  in  the  matter,  that  scepticism  seemed  well-nigh 
extinct  in  this  country  till  the  noxious  plant  was  re-imported  from  Germany, 
whither,  as  Dr.  McCaul  justly  observed  in  Convocation,  it  had  been  carried  from 
hence. 

One  would  be  sorry  if)  disinter  the  remains  of  infidel  authors  now  known 
happily  only  by  their  names ;  but  if  any  one  will  refer  to  Bishop  Yan  Mildert's 
£<»fle  Lectures  or  Leland's  BeisUcal  Writers,  he  will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
large  a  portion  of  the  Bssays  and  R&oiews  may  be  paralleled,  both  in  its  subject- 
matter  and  in  its  sneering  tone,  in  the  effusions  not  only  of  Hume,  but  of  Collins, 
Woodston,  Tindal,  Morgan,  Chubb,  and  others.  That,  however,  the  objections  of 
these  writers  were  answered  at  the  time  when  they  came  forth,  is,  of  course,  no 
reason  why  fresh  answers  should  not  be  provided  now  that  they  are  reproduced 
and  tricked  out  in  a  modem  dress.  The  poet's  words  will  hold  true  in  each  suc- 
ceeding age : — 

"  Alter  erit  turn  Tiphys,  et  altera  qusB  vehat  Argo 
Dilectos  Heroas ;  erunt  etiam  altera  bella^ 
Atque  iterum  ad  Trojam  magnus  mittetur  Achilles." 

The  ''magnus  Achilles"  of  the  last  century  was  Bishop  Butler.    Such  an  one,  we 
trust,  " si  digwas  viitdice  nodus"  will  be  raised  up  for  the  present  emergency. 

2.  It  was  said  by  one  of  the  writers  to  whose  letters  on  this  subject  the  Times 
has  accorded  a  place  in  its  columns,  that  "  we  want  a  reply  that  will  take  in  each 
essay  separately,  discuss  it  fully  and  fairly,  entering  into  the  writer's  point  of  view." 
Erom  what  other  point  of  view,  I  would  ask,  can  a  Christian  and  a  clergyman  be 
supposed  to  look,  when  the  history,  or  the  prophecies,  or  the  inspiration  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  under  consideration,  than  that  from  which  our  Lord  looked  ? 
Shall  the  disciple  presume  to  set  himself  above  his  Master  P  the  servant  above  his 
lord  ?  These  gentlemen  ought  to  let  us  know  on  what  ground  we  are  to  meet 
them.  If  they  are  Christians,  let  us  understand  it,  that  we  may  meet  them  on 
Christian  ground.  If  they  refuse  to  meet  us  on  Christian  ground,  let  them  ac- 
knowledge themselves  unbelievers,  and  we  must  then  deal  with  them  accordingly. 

3.  While  there  seems  a  very  general  disposition  to  allow  that  some  of  the 
writers  are  undoubtedly  liable  to  grave  censure,  every,  nerve  is  strained  to  exempt 
others  from  blame  on  the  ground  that  their  contributions  at  all  events  are  com- 
paratively unobjectionable,  if  not  wholly  so.    Whether  this  is  the  case  or  not  I 
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am  not  new  ealled  «iM>n  to  in^re.  Bat  it  is  struifle  that  ms  4»Mib  peroeiTe 
the  diffisronoe  between  legal  responnbility  and  moraT  responsibility^.  Nadeobt, 
in  the  eje  of  the  la«r.  Dr.  Temple  is  answerable  for  no  other  sentiments  than 
those  which  he  has  himself  expressed.  But  morally  he  is  reciwnsible,  toother 
with  his  associates,  for  the  whole  book.  The  Westminster  Bteviewer  said  most 
truly, ''  Let  each  of  these  writers  be  assured,  that,  as  &r  as  moral  influenoe  goes, 
he  has  said  aU  that  each  of  the  others  has  said ;  and  it  is  not  too  hard  to  remii^ 
them  that  each  has  im^died  some  things  which  none  of  them  has  said."  All  that 
we  have  been  told  of  the  regard  and  affection  which  Dr.  Temple's  personal 
character  has  won  for  him  only  increases  his  responsibility  in  this  respect ;  and 
still  more  when  it  is  viewed  in  connexion  with  his  position  as  the  Head  Master  of 
liugby.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  disciple  e^ould  outrun  his  master. 
What  must  we  expect  from  Dr.  Temple's  pupils,  when  they  come  to  carry  out  to 
l^eir  legitimate  conclusion  the  principles  imbibed  by  them  firom  a  book  which 
oomes  to  them  under  his  sanction,  and  with  his  name  in  the  forefront  ?  It  may 
be  true — I  doubt  not  that  it  is — ^that  Dr.  Temple  was  ignorant  originally  of  the 
full  extent  of  the  evU  with  which  his  essay  was  to  be  associated.  This  excuse 
would  have  served  him  when  the  book  first  appeared.  But  a  second,  a  third,  a 
fourth,  a  fifth  edition  has  come  abroad,  and  his  name  still  occupies  its  former 
position — nay  is,  with  the  rest,  ostentatiously  paraded  (which,  if  I  mistake  not, 
was  not  originally  tiie  oase) — ^in  the  advertisements. 

C.  A.  Heubtlby, 
Oxford,  Mmreh  4, 1861.  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity. 
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THE  TWO  RECORDS  OF  OUR  LORFS  TEMPTATION.- 
CHARACTER  OF  THEIR  INSPIRATION. 

The  two  records  (Matt.  iv.  1 — 11 ;  Luke  iv.  1 — 13)  of  our 
Lord's  temptation  occupy  a  prominent  position  among  the  re- 
ceived historical  statements  connected  with  the  mediatorial 
work  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  God  manifest  in  the  flesh. 

The  terms  of  the  narration  imply  that  these  records  are  pro- 
fessedly historical  no  less  than  the  other  parts  of  the  Gospels, 
and  our  object  will  therefore  be,  assuming  their  authenticity,  to 
point  out,  in  connexion  with  an  analogical  survey  of  their 
position  in  the  scheme  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  those 
general  and  particular  features  in  their  structure  which  serve  to 
realize  the  expectations  of  the  different  classes  of  mind  to  which 
they  are  addressed;  regard  being  had  to  what  has  already  been 
determined  from  analogy  to  be  the  divine  design  in  the  gift  of 
plenary  inspiration  to  the  Evangelists,  viz.,  the  development  of 
that  grand  idea  of  all  religion  which  the  Gospels  as  a  whole,  and 
in  their  main  details,  are  presumed  to  exhibit  historically.' 

It  may  be  premised,  that  the  nature  of  our  argument  from 
analogy  implies  that  we  are  not  competent  judges  beforehand  of 
what  was  to  be  expected  in  an  inspired  document,  as  such,  other- 

*  See  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  October,  1853,  pp.  58 — 76  ;  and  April, 
1864. 
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wise  than  and  except  so  far  as  a  comparison  of  inspired  language 
with  the  other  acknowledged  exponents  of  the  divine  mind,  in 
nature  and  in  providence,  and  in  the  general  scheme  of  revela- 
tion, may  enable  us  to  discern  analogous  characteristics  in  the 
former,  to  what  observation,  and  experience,  and  the  accredited 
results  of  the  inductive  philosophy  inform  us  of  in  the  latter ; 
but  that,  so  far  as  such  analogies  are  apparent,  the  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  inspired  character  of  the  records  is  in  the  same 
degree  justifiable;  the  argument  being  properly  limited,  as 
respects  its  application,  by  the  preliminary  testimony  of  the 
Church  which  has  received  these  documents  from  the  hands  of 
their  authors,  and  handed  them  down  to  us  as  the  genuine  and 
authentic  writings  of  men  gifted  with  inspiration  of  God. 

Bearing  in  mind  then  what  has  been  concluded  to  be, 
judging  from  the  analogy  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  of 
what  corrupted  systems  of  religion  have  in  common  with  them, 
the  general  design  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Gospels,  viz.,  to 
manifest  in  Jesus  the  historical  realization  of  the  Christian 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation ;  and  remembering  to  what  classes 
of  mind  the  Evangelists  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  primarily 
addressed  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  the  Hebrew  and  Gentile 
Christians  respectively,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  relative  position 
of  the  narrations  in  the  first  and  third  Gospels,  corresponds  to 
what  the  analogy  of  the  case  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

In  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  preceding  links  to  the 
chain  of  the  history  are  the  genealogy,  the  circumstances  of  the 
nativity  in  connexion  with  the  homage  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Gentile  world,  the  mission  of  the  Baptist,  and  then,  as  in- 
troductory to  the  scene  of  the  temptation,  the  baptism  of  Jesus, 
with  its  preternatural  accompaniments ;  the  continuity  of  the 
history  of  the  temptation  in  special  connexion  with  the  last  link, 
being  clearly  marked  in  the  text. 

In*the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  the  successive  links  are  the 
preface,  indicating  the  subordinate  design  of  the  Evangelist  to 
confirm  the  faith  of  the  Gentile  catechumen  and  believer ;  the 
wonderful  circumstances  attending  the  birth  and  mission  of  the 
Baptist,  whose  regular  entrance  and  title  to  the  ministry  of  the 
sons  of  Aaron  is  clearly  marked  as  the  seal  to  his  nation  of  the 
applicability  of  the  prophecies ;  the  circumstances  of  our  Lord's 
nativity  in  connexion  with  the  Baptist's  actual  entrance  on  his 
ministry,  and  bearing  witness  to  Jesus  at  his  baptism ;  which  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  list  of  the  sixty-six  generations  of 
our  Lord's  legal  father's  genealogy,  traced  backward  to  the 
first  "Adam,  who  was  the  son  of  God." 

We  have  already  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  manner  in 
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ifhich  the  genealogy  given  by  St.  Matthew,  with  the  curcum- 
stances  of  the  nativity  as  stated   by  him,  was  calculated  to 
enlarge,  whilst  it  confirmed,  what  might  otherwise  have  been 
the  too  narrow  conceptions  of  the  Jewish  believer,  as  to  the 
spiritnal  character  of  Messiah's  royalty  and  kingdom,  and  the  - 
extension  of  the  latter  to  the   Gentile   world.     In  the  first 
Gospel,  Jesns  is  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  Israelite  as  the 
l^al  heir  of  David  and  Solomon,  whose  kingdom  had  been  so 
completely  extirpated  (the  family  of  Solomon  having  become 
extinct  in   Jechonias),  that  the  son  of  David  appeared  as  a 
Nazarene,  t.^.,  a  branch  growing  out  of  the  dry  and  cut-down 
stock  of  Jesses    In  Jesus,  therefore,  thus  presented,  the  mind 
of  the  Israelite  would  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  analogy 
which  required  that  the  son  of  David  should  be  inaugurated  as 
really  to  his  office,  however  differently  in  circumstance,  as  David 
himself  had  been  when  sealed  by  Samuel  as  the  Lord's  anointed. 
Accordingly,  the  mission  of  the  Baptist  is  by   St.   Matthew 
placed  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  preliminary  to  his  entrance  on 
the  scene  of  trial  or  temptation,  preparatory  to  the  establishment 
of  his  future  throne.    Nor  could  the  bearing  of  the  Baptist's 
mission  on  the  sealing  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  in  the  extraordi- 
nary accompaniments  of  the  baptism,  fail  to  be  discerned,  from 
the  fact  of  that  mission  having  been  generally  acknowledged  by 
the  nation ;  whilst  the  strict  legal  succession  of  John  in  the  line 
of  Aaron,  and  the  regularity  of  his  entrance  on  his  extraordinary 
office,  needed  not,  as  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  addressed  to  Gentile 
believers,  to  be  explicitly  rehearsed.     It  was  sufficient  for  the 
Evangelist   St.   Matthew's  purpose,    addressing    the    Hebrew 
Christians,  to  point  out  that  the  Scriptures  assigned  ^^^^?^,  ^ 
the  acknowledged  prophet  of  the  nation,  the  office  of  heralding 
the  Messiah.  ^    ^. 

Viewing,  therefore,  the  progressive  development  ot  at. 
Matthew's  purpose  as  ahready  traced  ia  the  tendency  ot  ms 
details  to  bring  to  light  the  spiritnal  royalty  of  ^^sus  JOimsi, 
and  having  regard  to  the  generic  nature,  as  respects  botn  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  of  the  transaction  recorded  in  the  scene  ot  ine 
temptation,  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  beUever  could  ^o*  *>^*  °? 
the  better  prepared  to  embrace  the  compass  of  the  ^Muer  anu 

later  prophecies,  which  from  the  b^^^^  it^tm)  ex^^ 
be  regarded  as  the  creation  or  the  call  m.  ^"y^^;  'V-.  „__ia 
the  Messiah's  kingship  in  such  a  manner  to  the  *^«°/^»«  *Tw 
as  to  imply  the  exaltation  of  the  latter,  w  weU  *»^'^«  ^^^^.^ 
nation,  to  an  equality  of  privilege  in  the  P«?Xma^  r^s 
larger  blessings  to  which,  in  the  n^rxA  Adam,  the  human  race  w 
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wise  than  and  except  so  far  as  a  comparison  of  inspired  language 
with  the  other  acknowledged  exponents  of  the  divine  mind,  in 
nature  and  in  providence,  and  in  the  general  scheme  of  revela- 
tion, may  enable  us  to  discern  analogous  characteristics  in  the 
former,  to  what  observation,  and  experience,  and  the  accredited 
results  of  the  inductive  philosophy  inform  us  of  in  the  latter ; 
but  that,  so  far  as  such  analogies  are  apparent,  the  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  inspired  character  of  the  records  is  in  the  same 
degree  justifiable;  the  argument  being  properly  limited,  as 
respects  its  application,  by  the  preliminary  testimony  of  the 
Church  which  has  received  these  documents  from  the  hands  of 
their  authors,  and  handed  them  down  to  us  as  the  genuine  and 
authentic  writings  of  men  gifted  with  inspiration  of  God. 

Bearing  in  mind  then  what  has  been  concluded  to  be, 
judging  from  the  analogy  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  of 
what  corrupted  systems  of  religion  have  in  common  with  them, 
the  general  design  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Gospels,  viz.,  to 
manifest  in  Jesus  the  historical  realization  of  the  Christian 
mystery  of  the  Incarnation ;  and  remembering  to  what  classes 
of  mind  the  Evangelists  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  primarily 
addressed  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  the  Hebrew  and  Gentile 
Christians  respectively,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  relative  position 
of  the  narrations  in  the  first  and  third  Gospels,  corresponds  to 
what  the  analogy  of  the  case  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

In  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  the  preceding  links  to  the 
chain  of  the  history  are  the  genealogy,  the  circumstances  of  the 
nativity  in  connexion  with  the  homage  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Gentile  world,  the  mission  of  the  Baptist,  and  then,  as  in- 
troductory to  the  scene  of  the  temptation,  the  baptism  of  Jesus, 
with  its  preternatural  accompaniments ;  the  continuity  of  the 
history  of  the  temptation  in  special  connexion  with  the  last  link, 
being  clearly  marked  in  the  text. 

In*the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  the  successive  links  are  the 
preface,  indicating  the  subordinate  design  of  the  Evangelist  to 
confirm  the  faith  of  the  Gentile  catechumen  and  believer ;  the 
wonderful  circumstances  attending  the  birth  and  mission  of  the 
Baptist,  whose  regular  entrance  and  title  to  the  ministry  of  the 
sons  of  Aaron  is  clearly  marked  as  the  seal  to  his  nation  of  the 
applicability  of  the  prophecies ;  the  circumstances  of  our  Lord's 
nativity  in  connexion  with  the  Baptist's  actual  entrance  on  his 
ministry,  and  bearing  witness  to  Jesus  at  his  baptism ;  which  is 
immediately  followed  by  the  list  of  the  sixty-six  generations  of 
our  Lord's  legal  father's  genealogy,  traced  backward  to  the 
first  "Adam,  who  was  the  son  of  God." 

We  have  already  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  manner  in 
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which  the  genealogy  given  by  St.  Matthew,  with  the  circum« 
stances  of  the  nativity  as  stated  by  him,  was  calculated  to 
enlarge,  whilst  it  confirmed,  what  might  otherwise  have  been 
the  too  narrow  conceptions  of  the  Jewish  believer,  as  to  the 
spiritual  character  of  Messiah^s  royalty  and  kingdom,  and  the 
extension  of  the  latter  to  the  Gentile  world.  In  the  first 
Gospel,  Jesus  is  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  Israelite  as  the 
legal  heir  of  David  and  Solomon,  whose  kingdom  had  been  so 
completely  extirpated  (the  family  of  Solomon  having  become 
extinct  in  Jechonias),  that  the  son  of  David  appeared  as  a 
Nazarene,  i.e.,  a  branch  growing  out  of  the  dry  and  cut-down 
stock  of  Jeaae:  In  Jesus,  therefore,  thus  presented,  the  mind 
of  the  Israelite  would  look  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  analogy 
which  required  that  the  son  of  David  should  be  inaugurated  as 
really  to  his  office,  however  diflferently  in  circumstance,  as  David 
himself  had  been  when  sealed  by  Samuel  as  the  Lord's  anointed. 
Accordingly,  the  mission  of  the  Baptist  is  by  St.  Matthew 
placed  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  preliminary  to  his  entrance  on 
the  scene  of  trial  or  temptation,  preparatory  to  the  establishment 
of  his  future  throne.  Nor  could  the  bearing  of  the  Baptist's 
mission  on  the  sealing  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  in  the  extraordi- 
nary accompaniments  of  the  baptism,  fail  to  be  discerned,  from 
the  fact  of  that  mission  having  been  generally  acknowledged  by 
the  nation ;  whilst  the  strict  legal  succession  of  John  in  the  line 
of  Aaron,  and  the  regularity  of  his  entrance  on  his  extraordinary 
office,  needed  not,  as  in  St.  Luke's  Gospel  addressed  to  Gentile 
believers,  to  be  explicitly  rehearsed.  It  was  sufficient  for  the 
Evangelist  St.  Matthew's  purpose,  addressing  the  Hebrew 
Christians,  to  point  out  that  the  Scriptures  assigned  to  John,  as 
the  acknowledged  prophet  of  the  nation,  the  office  of  heralding 
the  Messiah. 

Viewing,  therefore,  the  progressive  development  of  St. 
Matthew's  purpose  as  already  traced  in  the  tendency  of  his 
details  to  bring  to  light  the  spiritual  royalty  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  having  regard  to  the  generic  nature,  as  respects  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  of  the  transaction  recorded  in  the  scene  of  the 
temptation,  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  believer  could  not  but  be 
the  better  prepared  to  embrace  the  compass  of  the  earlier  and 
later  prophecies,  which  from  the  beginning  (whether  that  epoch 
be  regarded  as  the  creation  or  the  call  of  Abraham),  extended 
the  Messiah's  kingship  in  such  a  manner  to  the  Gentile  world 
as  to  imply  the  exaltation  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  to  an  equality  of  privilege  in  the  possession  of  those 
larger  blessings  to  which,  in  the  second  Adam,  the  human  race  is 
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entitled^  through  the  universality  of  the  redemption  wrought  by 
Jesus  Christ. 

But  '^  salvation  is  of  the  Jews,"  and,  whilst  therefore  it  was 
fitting  that  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  believer  should  be  thus  en- 
larged to  embrace  the  scope  of  the  divine  promises,  the  Gentile 
believer,  on  the  other  hand,  needed  to  be  referred  from  the  com- 
plicated corruptions  in  the  traditions  of  Gentile  worship  (con- 
sidered as  derived  originally  from  a  divine  source),  to  the 
fountain  head  of  revealed  truth  as  conveyed  to  him  through  the 
divinely  ordained  channel  of  a  particular  nation  (the  apostles 
being  Jews),  in  connexion  with  a  representative  mediator,  whose 
"  goings  forth "  may  be  traced  back  "  before  Abraham  was,'^ 
through  the  links  of  a  long  series  of  past  generations  to  God,  the 
divine  parent  of  the  original  human  offspring,  created  in  His 
image.  The  fall  of  man  from  his  high  rank  in  the  newly  created 
world  required  the  promulgation  of  that  religion  which  is  based 
upon  the  promise  of  an  incarnate  mediator;  who,  in  the  character 
of  the  second  Adam  (the  first-bom  and  beginning  of  a  new  crea- 
tion), should  set  men  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  which 
the  transgression  of  the  first  Adam  had  introduced ;  and  by  his 
conquest  over  the  same  adversary,  who  had  tempted  the  natural 
representative  head  of  our  race,  obtain  as  man's  new  representa- 
tive the  restoration  of  mankind  to  a  greater  than  his  primaeval 
blessedness,  in  proportion  to  the  surpassing  dignity  of  the  divine 
seed  of  the  woman,  who  was  thus  to  be  the  instrument  of  our 
regaining  Paradise. 

In  harmony  with  the  foregoing  considerations,  we  observe, 
that  whilst  the  first  Gospel  presents  the  scene  of  the  temptation 
in  a  connexion  which  is  limited  at  the  outset  to  the  genealogical 
descent  of  Jesus  as  the  seed  of  Abraham,  but  which  gradually 
enlarges  its  circle  of  view  as  respects  the  extension  of  Christ's 
kingdom  to  the  Gentiles ;  the  third  Gospel,  on  the  other  hand, 
introduces  the  same  scene  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
genealogical  descent  of  Jesus  as  the  son  of  God,  reaching  back 
through  the  links  of  the  series  of  sixty-six  generations  to  '*  Adam, 
which  was  the  son  of  God;''  so  that  by  such  a  juxtaposition  he  is 
represented  in  immediate  contact  as  "  the  first-born  of  the  new 
creation/'  "  the  everlasting  Father,"  with  that  power  of  evil 
which  revelation  declares  to  have  been  brought  to  bear  on  our 
first  parents,  to  their  and  our  loss,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  personal  agent  called  the  Devil  and  Satan. 

Here,  then,  in  the  fact  of  the  temptation  of  a  divine  incar- 
nate Mediator,  the  Gentile  believer  trained  in  the  schools  of 
Gentile  philosophy,  accompanied  in  the  objective  creed  of 
heathenism    with  dim  traditions   respecting   emanations   from 
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Deity  for  the  rescue  of  man  from  the  tyranny  of  evil  (erroneously 
though  not  universally  conceived  of  as  a  principle  of  existence)^ 
would  seek  for  the  objective  solution  of  that  perplexing  problem 
which  had  been  in  vain  attempted  hitherto.  As  in  the  conflict 
of  the  first  Adam  and  his  fellow  with  a  personal  adversary^  there 
was  implied  a  certain  relationship  between  the  human  and  the 
angelic  races^  the  apparent  necessity  for  connecting  the  origin  of 
evil  with  nfatter  was  removed^  and  the  question  thrown  a  step 
backward  upon  a  preliminary  one  which  may  be  stated  thus : — 
What  is  given  us  to  know  respecting  the  origin  of  evil  in  con- 
nexion with  the  angelic  race^  and  how  does  this  render  the 
position  of  a  race  made  '^  a  little  lower  than  the  angels/' 
obnoxious  to  evil^  though  created  innocent^  through  the  agency 
of  temptation  ? 

This  question  being  determined,  the  mind  of  the  Gentile^  as 
well  as  of  the  Jewish  believer,  would  then  be  prepared  to  recog- 
nize in  the  triumphant  victory  of  Jesus,  the  successful  mediation 
of  one  who  was  for  this  among  other  purposes  incarnate,  ^^  that 
he  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,''  and  undo  evil  as 
respects  the  race  of  mankind,  so  that  as  imputatively  and  really 
by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the 
obedience  of  one  should  many  be  made  righteous;  the  tempta- 
tion being,  in  every  particular,  the  obedience  of  the  man  Christ 
Jesus  to  the  divine  external  law,  from  which,  equally  with  the 
first  Adam,  he  was  tempted  by  Satan  to  deviate. 

In  order,  then,  to  estimate  the  force  of  the  position  given  to 
the  narration  in  the  fundamental  records  of  Christianity  (as  well 
as  in  the  system  of  the  Church),  let  us  first  briefly  survey  the 
subject  to  which  the  transaction,  as  thus  recorded,  has  a  deter- 
minate relation,  viz.,  the  angelic  race — its  relation  to  mankind — 
the  fall  of  a  portion  of  that  race^  and  the  consequent  obnoxious- 
ness  to  temptation,  first  of  man  in  his  state  of  innocence,  and,  after 
his  fall  and  in  order  to  his  recovery,  of  the  Mediator,  through 
whom  the  restoration  of  mankind  from  the  efiects  of  sin  must 
be  efiected. 

Now,  the  fundamental  fact  of  both  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  to  the  recognition  of  which  this  enquiry  refers  us,  is  one 
which,  though  implied  in  the  first  article  of  the  Creed,  "I 
believe  in  God/'  has  been  too  generally  lost  sight  of  in  our  con- 
ception of  the  true  character  of  sin;  we  mean  the  fact  that 
there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  but  one  principle  of  existence,  and 
that  the  infinitely  good  one;  that  the  corrupt  Gentile  and 
Manichaean  notion  of  a  rival  creator,  or  principle  of  evil,  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  impossible ;  evil  itself  being  a  purely  pri- 
vative quality  connected  with  a  disordered  world,  so  that,  to 
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seek  for  an  explanation,  in  any  causes  or  law,  of  its  origin, 
would  be  like  enquiring  what  are  the  contrivances  in  the  bodily 
organs  to  produce  disease,  the  only  discernible  tendency  of  those 
organs  being,  as  the  inductive  philosophy  shews,  to  produce  good 
health. 

We  are  thus  carried  back  to  the  period  when  Hooker's 
description  of  law  was  realized  among  the  hosts  of  the  spiritual 
universe,  anterior  to  the  angels^  fall,  when  throughout  God's 
world  no  less  was  realized  than  that  universal  law  and  order, 
which  has  its  "  seat  in  the  bosom  of  God,^'  and  whose  "  voice  is 
the  harmony  of  his  world,"  expressed  in  the  relative  subordina- 
tion of  the  inferior  powers  arranged  according  to  their  respective 
•^estates"  in  which  they  were  placed;  constituted,  as  respects 
their  relation  to  God,  and  their  subsequent  relation  to  a  "  little 
lower  "  race  than  themselves,  in  a  wonderful  order ;  the  apocry- 
phal writings  adding  to  what  the  canonical  Scriptures  tell  us  of 
the  orders  of  thrones,  dominions,  principalities,  and  powers,  the 
name  of  Raphael  to  that  of  Michael,  who,  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  sevenfold  hierarchy  of  heaven,  is  in  the  scheme  of  revela- 
tion brought  into  close  juxtaposition  with  the  devil  and  his 
angels. 

Now,  the  gift  of  free-will,  whilst  it  consisted  with  the  truth 
that  God  made  all  his  creatures  ^^  sufficient  to  have  stood," 
involved  also  the  power  of  acquiescing  in  the  divine  will,  with- 
out (until  the  test  had  been  borne)  removing  the  possibility  of 
dissenting  therefrom  as  those  who  were  at  the  same  time  '^  free 
to  fall/^  The  dissentient  choice  once  entertained  and  adopted, 
there  was  as  it  were  a  jarring  with  the  melody  of  heaven's 
music  in  the  attempted  interruption  of  the  law  of  subordination ; 
and  hence  the  introduction  of  manifest  disorder  into  the  moral 
universe,  and  the  perpetuation  of  it  through  its  reproduction  by 
the  fallen  angels,  and  by  means  of  temptation,  in  another  sphere, 
and  to  an  inferior  race. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  difference  in  the  position  of  man  as  a 
sinner,  degraded  to  that  condition  under  the  influence  of  tempta- 
tion from  an  external  adversary,  and  the  position  of  the  devil  and 
his  angels,  who,  of  their  own  free-will  and  motion,  yielding  to 
pride  and  self-dependance,  withdrew  their  allegiance  from  the 
King  of  kings.  And  this  may  explain  why  the  possibility  of 
redemption  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  fallen  angels  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  predicated  of  the  race  of  mankind  through  the 
intervention  of  a  divine  mediator.  "  For  verily  He  took  not  on 
him  the  nature  of  angels." 

These  considerations  may  serve  to  bring  us  to  that  point  of 
view  from  which  the  actual  records  of  our  Lord's  temptation 
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may  be  surveyed  with  a  due  appreciation  of  the  bearing  of  the 
position  which  that  scene  occupies  in  the  scheme  of  revelation 
(viewed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  first  standard  type  of  tempta- 
tion)^ on  the  introduction  of  evil  into  our  worlds  so  far  as  it  is 
given  us  to  know  the  truth  on  that  mysterious  question^  the 
practical  solution  of  which  in  the  mystery  of  God  incarnate 
tempted^  was  calculated,  if  truly  imbibed  by  faith,  to  satisfy  and 
set  at  rest  what  was  unsettled  and  perplexing  in  the  speculations 
and  theories  of  Gentile  philosophy,  groping  in  the  darkness  of 
corrupted  heathen  systems.  In  the  temptation  of  Jesus,  and 
its  successful  issue,  the  genuine  disciple  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion,  to  whom  the  objects  of  faith  had  been  hitherto  but 
dimly  developed,  would  discern  the  historical  realization  of  his 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  freedom  from  the  yoke  of  sin.  Here, 
too,  he  would  find  the  true  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  life  con- 
sidered as  a  scene  of  trial  and  probation  which  is  ordered  by  a 
moral  governor  in  connexion  with  the  bestowal  and  infliction  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  As  the  departure  from  the  rule  of 
an  external  law  led  to  moral  disorder  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  it 
was  through  temptation  that  man  was  involved  in  the  same  evil, 
so  it  is  the  fulfilment  by  the  second  Adam  of  that  external  law 
(appealed  to  by  our  Lord  as  embodied  in  the  Scriptures),  which 
constitutes,  in  connexion  with  temptation,  an  essential  part  of 
man^s  title  through  mediation  to  the  recovery  of  his  position. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  exhibit  the  relative  position  of  the 
history  of  the  temptation  as  respects  the  disciples  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion,  we  may  now  approach  the  survey  of  the  actual 
records  of  the  temptation  delivered  to  the  Church  by  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke ;  these  records  being  viewed  in  their  special  rela- 
tion to  the  Hebrew  and  Gentile  Christians  respectively;  and 
also  in  their  combined  form,  as  adapted  to  convey  to  the  whole 
Church  all  the  instruction  which  is  derivable  from  them  from 
every  point  of  view,  and  as  respects  every  type  and  stage  of 
character  engaged  in  the  contemplation,  with  the  Church,  of  this 
mystery  of  temptation,  as  exhibited  in  the  person  of  the  second 
Adam,  brought  into  contact  with  the  power  of  evil  as  the  vic- 
torious head  of  a  j^eif  creation,  to  whom  his  triumph  is  imputed 
and  by  whom  it  is  shared. 

The  first  palpable  discrepancy  which  strikes  us  in  the  com- 
parison of  the  structure  of  the  two  records  is  the  different  order 
of  ihe  two  last  forms  of  temptation,  St.  Matthew  giving  the 
second  place  to  that  of  which  "  the  Holy  City  '^  (in  St.  Luke  it 
is  ^'  Jerusalem  '^)  and  "  a  pinnacle  of  the  temple^^  were  the  scene ; 
whilst  St.  Luke  places  this  last,  giving  the  second  place  to  the 
temptation  which  took  place  "  on  the  exceeding  high  mountain:" 
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If  sufficient  attention  be  given  to  the  text  of  the  two  records^ 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  literal  narration  of  St.  Matthew  fulfils 
all  the  conditions  of  being  the  chronological  order  of  the  tempta- 
tions^ and  that  this  conclusion  from  the  text  of  that  evangelist 
is  in  harmony  with  the  text  of  St.  Luke  considered  as  historical. 

We  remark^  then^  on  an  examination  of  the  Churches  received 
text^  that  the  continuity  of  the  three  links  as  given  by  St.  Matthew^ 
is  plainly  marked  by  the  totc  of  the  fifth  verse  (cf.  ver.  10),  and 
that  the  form  in  which  the  third  temptation  is  introduced  is  not 
otherwise  than  confirmatory  of  the  conclusion  that  this  Evangelist 
does  give  the  chronological  order.  Nor  is  this  contradicted  by  the 
text  of  St.  Luke,  in  which  the  continuity  is  not  so  noted  (how- 
ever much  in  the  absence  of  an  equally  authentic  history  it  might 
have  been  presumed),  as  to  involve  any  necessary  inconsistency 
in  the  terms  of  the  two  records. 

With  this  basis  of  consistency  in  the  records  to  stand  upon, 
we  may  now  in  a  safe  spirit  of  enquiry  consider  whether  there 
be  any  analogical  considerations  bearing  upon  the  constitution 
of  human  nature,  and  the  corresponding  relation  to  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  of  the  mystery  of  Christ  tempted,  which  may  ac- 
count for  the  difference  of  order  in  a  manner  harmonizing  ana* 
logously  with  the  divine  design. 

In  order  to  estimate  this  question  rightly,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  bearing  of  the  special  training  which  the 
Hebrew  Church  had  received,  on  their  experience  of  a  certain 
order  of  temptation,  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  consider 
whether  as  respects  the  Gentiles,  who  were  under  no  correspond- 
ing law  of  revelation,  but  only  the  law  of  conscience  and  nature, 
accompanied  by  the  dim  light  of  traditional  worship,  a  different 
order  would  not  correspond  to  their  experience.  It  may,  then, 
be  considered  to  be  indicated  as  respects  both  nations  and  indi- 
viduals viewed  as  subjects  of  the  law  of  God  in  nature,  provi- 
dence, and  revelation,  that  the  adversary  may  have  his  particular 
order  of  proceeding  according  to  the  circumstances,  and  that  this 
agrees  with  the  divine  design. 

The  ordinary  division  of  human  sin  is  threefold,  answering 
to  that  constitution  of  human  nature  which  St.  Paul  recognizes, 
according  to  which  the  individual  man  is  made  up  of  body  (crapf, 
soul  {'^\r)fri)i  and  spirit  {Trvevfia)  (2  Thess.  v.  23),  in  harmony 
with  which  division  the  Apostle  includes  under  his  description 
of  the  individual  character,  the  three  corresponding  terms,  earned 
{aapKiKo^),  natural  {^Irvx^Ko^),  and  spiritual  {irvevfiartKo^),  (1 
Cor.  ii.  14,  15 ;  iii.  3),  according  as  the  predominating  influence 
is  that  of  the  sensual,  the  natural,  or  the  spiritual  mind.  Such, 
too,  is  St.  John's  division  and  classification  of  the  three  forms  of 
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evil  of  which  the  world  is  the  sphere  of  operation^  *^  the  last  of 
the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life."  And 
agreeably  to  this  analogy  is  the  threefold  assault  of  Satan  on  the 
perfect  humanity  of  Jesus. 

Now,  with  respect  to  that  temptation^  which  the  Evangelists 
concur  in  placing  first  in  order,  and  which  is  addressed  to  the 
sensual  appetite,  and  (in  fallen  man)  to  the  unbelief  or  distrust 
of  Providence  associated  with  it,  we  observe  that  to  mankind  in 
general  the  flesh,  with  its  propensities,  is  necessarily  (as  we  see 
in  the  original  temptation  of  our  first  parents),  the  first  avenue 
for  the  entrance  of  temptation  in  connexion  with  the  excitement 
of  the  desire  of  the  fleshly  appetite,  and  agreeably  to  this  is  the 
testimony  of  both  history  and  experience.  Sensuality  was  the 
first  vice  which  developed  itself  in  connexion  with  the  *^  vio- 
lence'' with  which  the  earth  was  filled  after  the  fall.  Even  in 
the  sacred  line  in  which  the  one  true  germinal  religion  of  the 
Gospel  was  handed  down  from  Adam  to  Abraham,  the  sins  of 
the  flesh  predominated,  and  the  other  forms  of  evil  are  exhibited 
in  subjection  to  those  tendencies.  Such  was  the  universal  cor- 
ruption^ that  of  Noah  it  is  only  said  that  he  ''found  grace;''  the 
visitation  of  the  deluge  being  needed  for  the  commencement  of  a 
fresh  era  in  the  divine  dispensations,  according  to  which^  as  in 
the  line  of  Noah  the  true  religion  had  been  handed  down,  it 
seemed  fit  to  the  divine  wisdom  that  the  covenant  of  grace 
should  be  renewed  with  him  as  a  second  representative  father^ 
whose  sons  were  to  people  the  earth,  starting  on  their  career 
with  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  results  of  the  pre- 
vious experience  of  the  terrible  effects  of  sensuality  and  violence ; 
and  to  be  tried  and  disciplined  henceforward  by  the  other  forms 
of  evil  which  were  now  to  present  themselves.  It  is  here  that 
in  the  scheme  of  revelation  the  continuous  history  of  the  Gentile 
races  of  Ham  and  Japheth  diverge  from  that  of  the  line  of 
Shem^  who  had  received  the  divine  traditions  to  hand  down 
to  Abraham,  to  whom,  as  the  representative  father  of  the 
Hebrew  race,  the  first  revelation  of  the  divine  purpose  was 
renewed  and  unfolded  with  increased  distinctness. 

The  second  form  of  evil  which  was  developed  in  the  history 
of  the  Gentile  races  arose  from  the  losing  sight  of  that  truth 
which  both  natural  and  revealed  religion  agreed  in  testifying, 
the  unity  of  God  as  the  principle  of  all  being,  and  the  moral 
Governor  of  the  world.  Hence  the  corruptions  of  sun-worship 
and  idol-worship,  indicative,  indeed,  in  the  light  of  revelation  as 
hereafter  to  be  communicated  to  them,  of  the  objective  realities  of 
the  finally-developed  scheme  of  the  Gospel,  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  divine  Hebrew  ritual  and  worship,  they  dimly  fore- 
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shadowed,  bat  indicatiye,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  introduction 
into  this  world  of  a  kingdom  alien  to  that  of  the  Most  High  God, 
even  that  empire  of  idolatry  which  we  are  to  refer  to  the  rebel- 
lious agency  of  Satan  and  his  angels,  who  were  permitted  to 
hold  mankind  at  large  in  bondage  until  the  times  of  restitution. 
Corresponding  then  to  this  historical  order  of  things  is  the 
presumption  that  the  form  of  the  temptation  addressed  to  the 
soul  {^xrxih)  ^&s  A^i^  ^  ^^^^  which  prevailed  over  the  Gentiles 
after  the  dispersion,  and  St.  Luke  accordingly  presents  it  to  the 
Gentile  mind  as  the  second  in  respect  of  doctrinal  order.  The 
explanation  of  ^'  the  legendary  gods  of  Rome,  the  animal  worship 
of  Egypt,  the  sun  worship  of  the  East,^^  is  that  he  whom  holy 
Scripture  recognizes  as  the  Prince  of  this  world,  had  blinded  the 
eyes  of  those  who  had  allowed  the  things  created  to  intercept 
their  view  of  the  original  cause  and  principle  of  all  things,  who 
had  been  so  revealed  to  their  fathers.  Even  the  chosen  race  did 
not  escape  the  infection  of  idolatry.  But  in  the  Gentile  world 
at  large  Satan  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  his  claim  to  have  had 
delegated  unto  him  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  with  their  glory, 
to  transfer  to  whom  he  would,  at  his  own  price  of  the  homage 
which  his  votaries  were  deluded  to  render  him  in  the  idolatries 
of  heathenism.  The  evil  of  such  worship  consisted,  not  so  much 
in  the  recognition  of  spiritual  powers  in  connexion  with  the 
functions  of  the  natural  world,  as  in  the  non-recognition  of  th^ 
original  source  of  all,  the  one  Gt)d  who  made  heaven  and  earth. 
We  see,  indeed,  in  Job,  and  in  an  inferior  sense  in  the  testimony 
of  uninspired  Gentiles  (according  to  the  degree  of  their  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  natural  religion,  and  their  recognition  of 
the  original  source  of  revelation),  instances  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  the  incompatibility  of  belief 
in  him  with  the  practice  of  idolatry.  '^  If  I  beheld  the  sun 
when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  and  my 
heart  hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  has  kissed  my 
hand,  this  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be  pimished  by  the  judge, 
for  I  should  have  denied  the  God  which  is  above.'^ — Job  xxxi. 
26 — 28.  Such  is  the  most  enlightened  Gentile  testimony  to 
the  first  Article  of  our  Creed,  implying  that  it  was  not  by  God 
that  these  systems  were  given ;  that  so  far  as  their  institution  is 
to  be  referred  to  any  actual  spiritual  subsistences,  it  is  to 
demons  and  not  to  God,  that  we  are  to  trace  them,  as 
St.  Paul  says  of  heathen  feasts,  in  connexion  with  the  agency 
of  Satan,  who  in  claiming  for  himself  the  control  of  the  king- 
doms of  the  world  (a  control  which  we  may  conceive  and 
believe  to  have  been,  as  he  said  to  our  Lord,  delegated  to 
him),  seduced  the  nations  to  give  to  him  the   worship  which 
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the  one  example  of  humanity  refused  to  render  as  what  was  due 
to  God  only. 

We  thus  discern  the  correspondency  with  the  analogy  of  the 
scheme  of  Providence,  of  the  position  of  the  worldly  or  idolatrous 
a£Pection,  as  the  second  in  order  of  the  three  forms  of  evil  to 
which  human  nature  is  exposed ;  the  third  Grospel  in  which  it 
holds  this  position  being  primarily  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Gentile  believer. 

We  have  now  to  consider  whether  there  be  any  reasons  from 
analogy  for  this  inverted  order  of  the  last  two  temptations  being 
not  so  adapted  as  the  chronological  order  was  to  the  circum- 
stances  of  the  Hebrew  mind^  to  which  St.  Matthew^s  Gospel  was 
primarily  addressed. 

The  Hebrew  race,  sealed  by  an  extraordinary  Providence  as 
a  chartered  nation,  were  the  selected  depositaries  of  the  full 
truth  which  was  the  germ  of  the  future  "  gospel  preached ''  to 
Abraham  in  connexion  with  the  promise,  '^In  thee  shall  all 
nations  be  blessed.^^  They  were  thus  consciously  the  favoured 
ones  of  the  earth,  assured  as  they  were  both  by  miracles  and  the 
voice  of  inspired  messengers,  of  their  being  the  elected  people 
of  the  Most  High,  not  because  they  were  greater  in  number  or 
the  most  considerable  in  any  other  respects,  but  because  the 
Lord  loved  them,  moved  to  do  so  by  His  electing  grace,  and 
because  he  would  by  them  communicate  the  same  grace  to  the 
Gentiles,  inasmuch  as  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Now  it 
wa^  through  the  lust  of  the  flesh  that  this  people  were  espedally 
tempted  during  their  preliminary  training  in  the  wilderness,  not 
in  order  that  they  might  experience  the  disastrous  consequence  of 
this  form  of  evil  in  respect  of  the  disorder  and  violence  with 
which  it  was  associated  in  its  uncontrolled  operation  before  the 
flood,  but  that  being  ^^  suffered  to  hunger,^^  and  in  due  time 
fed  with  food  from  heaven,  they  might  learn  that  '^  man  doth 
not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out 
of  the  mouth  of  God  doth  men  live.^^  Such  accordingly  was 
the  lesson  which,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  representative 
Mediator  fulfilled  in  His  perfect  example,  when,  after  the  forty 
days'  fast,  he  was  tempted  to  depart  from  the  proper  attitude  of 
man  as  a  creature,  by  resorting  to  the  superhuman  powers  which 
Satan  might  conceive  to  be  inherent  in  him,  for  the  satisfaction 
of  his  bodily  wants. 

As  respects  then  the  analogy  of  the  form  of  St.  Matthew's 
record  to  the  experience  and  history  of  the  Jews,  there  was  a 
special  fitness  and  propriety  in  its  position,  over  and  above  that 
which  belongs  to  it  in  St.  Luke's  record.  But  looking  at  the 
other  two  forms  of  evil  embodied  in  the  temptations  to  idolatry 
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and  spiritaal  presumption  (based  on  a  false  application  and,  in 
the  latter  instance,  a  misquotation^  of  the  original  Scriptures), 
there  was  also  a  special  reason  why  the  spiritual  temptation  in 
the  case  of  the  Jews  should  occupy  the  most  prominent  position, 
and  be  retained  in  its  chronological  order  by  St.  Matthew. 
For  in  the  Jewish  history  it  was  not  the  sin  of  idolatry  in  its 
gross  form  which  prevailed  to  the  degree  which  it  did  among 
the  Gentiles,  i.  e.,  to  the  shutting  out  from  their  perceptions 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  true  God  as  the  one  source  and 
principle  of  all  things,  as  well  as  the  inspirer  by  his  Spirit  of 
the  prophets.  The  forms  of  false  worship  into  which  they  fell 
in  the  wilderness,  and  in  the  setting  up,  under  Jeroboam,  of  the 
golden  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  were  not  accompanied  in  their 
minds  (as  in  Gentile  worshippers)  by  the  conception  of  any 
inferior  to  that  of  the  divine  presence  being  indicated  to  them 
by  such  symbolism,  inasmuch  as  it  was  (in  the  latter  instance) 
the  copy  and  counterfeit  of  the  temple  symbolism.  Hence 
idolatry  in  its  gross  form,  as  involving  polytheism,  was  not  pal- 
pably the  sin  of  Israel  as  it  was  of  the  Gentiles.  Their  divine 
training  corrected  the  full  development  of  the  idolatrous  ten- 
dencies of  the  natural  heart  within  them,  and  the  Hebrews,  as 
living  under  the  teaching  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  are  so 
far*'  correctly  (however  imperfectly  in  other  respects)  conceived 
of  as  bearing  witness  in  the  purity  of  their  worship  and  practice 
to  the  unity  and  spirituality  of  the  divine  nature. 

It  was  then  the  abuse  of  their  conception  of  this  cardinal 
truth  which  constituted  the  tendency  in  the  Jewish  mind  to 
oscillate,  as  human  nature,  with  no  outward  object  of  worship, 
is  so  prone  to  do,  between  the  sensual  and  the  spiritual  sins.  The 
corrupt  worship  of  the  Lord  in  Israel,  though  restrained  from 
verging  finally  and  permanently  to  the  extreme  form  of  Gentile 
polytheism,  which  shuts  out  the  recognition  of  the  one  God, 
rendered  them  the  more  liable  (when  the  truth  that  the  Lord 
He  is  the  God  was  vindicated  after  the  temporary  fall  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  nation)  to  that  evil  of  extreme  self-consciousness 
which  led  the  nation  to  turn  the  seals  of  divine  favour  and 


'  Psalm  zci.  11,  12.  Satan  omits  the  words,  "  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways ;" 
or,  according  to  St.  Luke,  the  words,  "  iu  all  thy  ways ;"  thus  insinuating  that 
the  divine  protection  was  assured  otherwise  than  in  the  path  of  the  just  man  to 
whose  ways  the  context  limits  the  application  of  the  promise. 

*  A  recent  Christian  writer,  in  his  estimate  of  the  training  of  the  Hehrews, 
in  its  hearing  upon  the  education  of  the  world,  omits  the  long-cherished  and 
undying  hope  and  expectation  of  that  nation,  in  reference  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise,  renewed  and  given  afresh  to  Abraham,  respecting  &  l^xofteyos,  of 
whom  "  Moses  in  the  law  and  the  prophets  did  write,"  and  who  was  the  *' desire 
of  all  nations." 
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election^  to  the  strengthening  of  that  spiritual  pride  which 
claims  for  itself  the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  promises^  irre- 
spective of  the  terms  of  the  covenant.  "The  temple  of  the 
Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are  we.'* 
"  If  we  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we  would  not  have 
been  partakers  with  them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets.'^  This 
was  the  spirit  and  language  of  the  nation  at  the  very  time  when 
they  were  prepared  to  shed  the  blood  of  Him  to  whom  the  pro- 
phets had  pointed  them  with  sufficient  plainness  of  delineation, 
if  they  had  chosen  to  find  out  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  their  own  prophecies.  The  same  blinded  spirit  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  arrogance  with  which  the  official  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation  answered  our  Lord^s  reminder  of  the 
bondage  to  which  they  were  reduced  by  sin,  "We  be  Abra- 
ham's seed,  and  were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man.''  To  this 
pinnacle  had  the  subtle  adversary  led  the  nation  which  were  ere 
long  to  be  precipitated  therefrom  to  the  destruction  of  their 
national  position.  Not  having  adhered  to  the  ways  marked  out 
for  them  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  they  fell  on  that  stone  of 
offence  which  recoiled  on  them  to  their  utter  discomfiture  and 
confusion  as  a  nation,  but  which  became  through  their  temporal 
fall  the  corner-stone  of  a  spiritual  edifice,  in  which  Jews  and 
Gentiles — national  distinctions  being  merged — became  united  in 
one  spiritual  body. 

We  discern,  then,  a  reason  in  harmony  with  the  analogy  of 
the  training  and  history  of  the  chosen  race,  for  the  spiritual 
temptation  as  presented  to  the  mind  of  our  Lord,  being  placed 
in  juxtaposition  with  the  carnal,  though  not  otherwise  perhaps 
than  co-ordinately  with  the  worldly  temptation.  For  undoubtedly 
these  two  forms  of  evil  were  closely  associated  in  the  Jewish 
history.  Worldly  ambition  (attaching  itself  to  their  ideal  of 
the  Son  of  David),  though  untainted  by  gross  idolatry,  was 
intimately  concerned  in  introducing  into  the  Jewish  mind  that 
dark  cloud  of  prejudice  whereby  their  eyes  were  hindered  from 
discerning  the  fulfilment  in  Jesus  of  the  types  and  figures  of 
the  law,  as  well  as  the  clear  predictions  of  the  prophets.  A 
temporal  kingdom  was  in  their  thoughts  when  they  turned  from 
the  sight  of  the  "  many  miracles''  which  He  confessedly  worked, 
unwilling  to  recognize  the  divine  majesty  which  those  works 
expressed,  because  their  conceptions  of  His  character  had  been 
vitiated  by  sin.  And  it  is  not,  perhaps,  till  the  remnant  have 
turned  under  grace  from  the  kindred  conceptions  of  a  temporal 
glory,  yet  to  be  realized  to  them  as  a  distinct  nation,  (what- 
ever may  be  the  truth  of  the  expectation),  that  the  veil  will 
be  taken  off  their  hearts,  to  their  turning  again  with  us  as 
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one  people  to  Oodin  the  believing  recognition  of  the  same 
one  mediator. 

There  may  be  doubtless  farther  apparent  designs  in  the 
inverted  order  of  the  two  last  forms  of  temptation^  harmonizing 
with  the  attitudes  in  which  two  classes  of  mankind  in  every 
age  stand  with  respect  to  the  worldly  and  spiritual  sins.  Sen- 
suality and  pride  are  the  two  extremes  between  which  the  fallen 
nature  of  man^  when  not  enticed  by  the  idolatry  of  outward 
things^  is  continually  prone  to  oscillate.  When  a  man  has 
gained  a  victory  over  lust  or  carnal  distrust  of  a  divine  provi- 
dence^ he  is  too  liable  to  yield  to  the  opposite  tendency  to  self- 
worship,  which  leads  him  to  put  his  own  spirit^  under  some 
deceitful  title^  in  the  place  of  the  external  law  of  conscience  and 
of  revelation,  which  has  been  given  him  to  walk  by  whilst  he 
yet  dwells  in  imperfection,  and  so  needs  to  be  ^'  under  the  law.'' 
In  some  cases  this  is  a  sort  of  reactionary  temptation  from 
sensuality.  In  others  it  is  but  the  final  trial  which  assails  the 
maturer  disciple,  who  has,  under  grace,  vanquished  successfully 
the  temptations  of  carnal  unbelief  and  worldliness.  The  remedy 
for  this  tendency  is  to  be  found  in  the  pure  and  simple  worship^ 
in  connexion  with  our  brethren,  of  the  one  God,  through  the 
ordained  mediator  who  was  tempted  for  our  "succour;''  a 
remedy  which  is,  however,  rendered  inapplicable  by  the  pre- 
sumption of  our  not  being  under  the  law  of  the  Spirit,  who 
has  given  us,  in  the  Word  and  creeds  and  ministry,  the  chart 
and  compass  which  are  to  guide  us  through  our  voyage  to  the 
church  invisible. 

Such  are  some  of  the  analogies  which  seem  to  find  their  ful- 
filment in  the  structure  (viewed  separately  and  in  their  combi- 
nation) of  the  two  inspired  records  of  the  temptation ;  and  it  is 
for  the  reader  to  estimate  the  strength  of  the  presumption 
deducible  therefrom  in  favour  of  the  inspired  character  of  the 
records.  The  argument  from  analogy  in  favour  of  the  inspired 
historical  character  of  the  record  considered  as  miraculous,  or 
(as  we  will  be  content  to  say,  in  the  present  state  of  ideas  on 
the  subject)  as  preternatural,  but  not  contradictory  to  the  ana- 
logy of  things,  must  be  reserved  for  a  distinct  subject.  Mean- 
while we  may  be  allowed  to  observe  that  our  argument  in  this 
paper  is  cumulative,  having  been  already  applied  to  an  examina- 
tion from  the  same  point  of  view  of  our  Lord^s  genealogy  in  St. 

''  Hence  the  merely  subjective  nse  by  a  new  school  of  writers  of  the  term, 
**  the  Spirit,''  and  the  *^  gift  of  the  Spirit,"  as  it  were  in  contrariety  to  the  per- 
sonal presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  church ;  as  is  evidenced  by  the  conceit 
that  the  ''natural"  powers  are  adequate  means  for  the  disceniment  of  spiritual 
things. 
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Matthew's  Gospel,  in  connexion  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
Nativity. 

C.  G. 


ON  THE  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PETER. 

II. — Internal  Evidence  relating  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  with  some  remarks  on  the  Apocryphal 
writings  attributed  to  that  Apostle. 

In  our  former  article  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  second  Epistle  was  assumed.  The  hypothesis  put 
forward  respecting  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Epistles 
were  written,  and  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  was 
partly  founded  on  that  assumption ;  but  it  removed  at  the  same 
time  an  apparent  inconsistency  that  stood  in  the  way  of  it, 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  first  Epistle  was  directed  to  persons 
residing  in  the  countries  of  Asia  Minor,  while  the  second,  pur- 
porting to  be  written  to  the  same  persons,  gave  manifest  indica- 
tions also  that  it  was  addressed  to  Roman  Christians.  Whatever 
Kght  we  were  enabled,  by  assuming  that  the  second  Epistle  was 
the  genuine  writing  of  St.  Peter,  to  throw  on  the  obscurities 
connected  with  the  first,  is  reflected  in  turn  on  the  second  also. 
By  this  means  the  second  shares  in  the  undoubted  genuineness 
of  ide  first,  both  standing  in  more  natural  and  consistent  mutual 
relation ;  and  by  their  closer  connexion  aflfording  support  to  one 
another.  We  purpose  in  the  present  essay  to  enter  more  fully 
into  the  subject  of  the  genuineness  of  the  second  Epistle,  chiefly 
as  it  is  afiected  by  considerations  of  an  internal  kind.  Indeed, 
but  for  such  internal  considerations,  we  doubt  if  its  genuineness 
would  ever  have  been  seriously  questioned,  quoted  as  it  was  from 
the  earliest  times,  just  as  the  other  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
finally  received  into  the  Canon,  to  the  exclusion  of  several  other 
documents  attidbuted  in  like  manner  to  St.  Peter^s  authorship 
and  quoted  as  genuine  by  most  respectable  authorities.  Its 
reception  into  the  Canon  is  thus  shewn  not  to  have  resulted 
from  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  acceptance  of  it  merely  on  the 
ground  of  its  bearing  the  Apostle's  name,  but  from  a  careful 
consideration  of  evidences  leading  to  so  important  a  distinction 
between  documents  alike  questioned  for  a  time*  The  discern- 
ment thus  exercised  renders  the  existence  of  the  second  Epistle 
in  the  Canon  as  finally  settled  a  far  more  satisfactory  testimony, 
than  it  would  have  been  had  no  other  documents  laid  claim  to 
the  same  distinction.  The  enquiry  we  now  enter  on  will  shew  that, 
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however  this  discernment  may  have  been  guided  by  external 
testimony,  it  is  equally  justified  by  internal  evidence. 

I.  One  cause  of  the  existence  of  early  doubts  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  some  of  the  New  Testament  writings,  may  have  been  the 
attempts,  which  Christian  communities  or  private  persons  would 
naturally  soon  have  made,  to  form  a  collection  of  sacred  writings, 
such  as  we  have  seen  possibly  existed  as  regards  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  when  St.  Peter  wrote  his  first  Epistle.  Such  early 
collections  would  of  necessity  want  those  Epistles,  which  either 
had  not  been  written,  or  could  not  have  become  generally  known, 
when  they  were  formed.  The  possessors  of  these  collections  at 
a  subsequent  period  would  regard  the  absence  of  any  particular 
writing  as  an  indication  that  it  was  not  considered  canonical 
when  the  collection  was  made  in  which  it  did  not  appear.  The 
venerable  antiquity  of  such  a  sylloge  might  appear  a  confirma* 
tion  of  doubts,  the  ground  of  which,  if  duly  considered,  it  would 
have  removed,  the  omitted  pieces  not  having  been  written,  or 
become  generally  known,  until  after  its  formation.  In  the 
interval  between  the  writing  of  the  two  Epistles  of  St.  Peter,  the 
first  might  have  become  sufiiciently  known  to  gain  admission 
into  coUectioQS  from  which  the  second  might  have  been  neces- 
sarily excluded.  Suspicions  thus  unjustlgr  produced,  would  pre- 
dispose men  to  pay  the  more  attention  to  the  principal  ground 
of  objection  to  be  considered  presently. 

The  celebrated  Muratorian  fragment  on  the  Canon,  of  not 
later  date  than  a.d.  170,  omits  the  second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter ; 
but  as  it  omits  all  mention  of  the  first  also,  it  cannot  be  regarded 
as  implying  any  special  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
second.  The  earliest  intimation,  therefore,  of  any  doubt  on  the 
subject  proceeds  from  Origen,  as  his  words  have  been  preserved 
by  Eusebius.**  He  tells  us  that  St.  Peter  had  written  one  un- 
doubted Epistle,  and  a  second,  which,  though  it  had  been  ques- 
tioned, he  admits  to  be  genuine ;  filav  iTrca-ToXrjv  oiMoTioyovfjuivrjp 
KaTdKekoLTrev  icrrto  Se  xal  hevrepav  a/JL<f>i^dX\£Tat  yap.  Thus  the 
writer  who  first  informs  us  of  the  existence  of  anv  doubt  did  not 
himself  participate  therein,  or  at  least  did  not  think  the  grounds 
of  suspicion  sufficient  to  justify  his  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
second  Epistle  to  be  really  St.  Peter's. 

Eusebius  himself  is  the  next  who  informs  us  of  the  doubtful- 
ness of  the  second  Epistle.  He  tells  us^  that  the  first  Epistle 
was  admitted  without  question,  and  was  referred  to  by  ecclesias- 
tical writers  as  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  that  what  was  reputed  to 
be  the  second  Epistle,  was  not,  according  to  a  tradition  that  had 

«  Bed.  HUt.,  vi.,  26.  *  Ecd.  Hist.,  iii.,  3. 
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come  down^  any  part  of  the  New  Testament ;  r^v  Bk  ^epofdvnv 
avrov  Bevripap,  ovfc  ivSidOrj/cov  fikv  etvav  TrapeCKi^^fi^.  He  adds^ 
however,  that  being  thought  useful  by  many  it  was  studied  with 
the  other  Scriptures.  He  then  proceeds  to  mention  the  remain- 
ing writings  that  were  attributed  to  St.  Peter,  saying  that  none 
of  them  had  been  received  as  Catholic,  nor  their  testimony 
quoted  by  the  more  ancient  or  modern  ecclesiastical  writers.  He 
concludes  by  saying  that  he  knew  only  one  legitimate  Epistle, 
acknowledged  as  such  by  the  ancients.  We  must  understand 
him,  however,  as  speaking  thus  only  of  the  want  of  universal 
consent  in  favour  of  the  second  Epistle,  meaning  by  legitimate^ 
yvrja-iav,  the  same  as  before  by  ofjudXoyovfiivrjv,  but  by  no  means 
intending  thereby  to  class  it  with  the  spurious  writings.  For  he 
not  only  here  distinguishes  it  from  the  manifestly  spurious 
writings  attributed  to  this  Apostle,  but  afterwards  (in  c.  25), 
having  enumerated  those  parts  of  the  Scripture  about  which  no 
question  had  been  made,  he  proceeds  from  these  ypa^)al  ofioXo- 
yovfievav  .to  the  dvTiXey6fieva4,y  in  which  class  he  reckons  the 
second  Epistle,  with  the  Epistles  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  and 
the  second  and  third  of  St.  John,  distinguishing  all  these  from 
the  v69ai  or  spurious,  which  he  then  enumerates.  And  though 
he  thus  reckons  the  five  Epistles  as  in  the  class  r&v  dyrtXefyo/jLevKov, 
he  adds,  yvayplfuov  S'  oZv  ofjuo^s  Tot9  TroXXofe,  the  many,  equivalent 
to  iraph,  irT^ioToi^,  as  farther  on,  where  he  says  that  he  had  dis- 
tinguished the  undoubted  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
according  to  the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  /cal  rd^  aXKa<;  irapd 
ravra^y  ovk  ivhiaBrfKov^  fiev,  aXXd  xal  avriXeyofiiva^,  ofua^  Sk 
irapd  ifKeUrroi^  r&v  i/cfcKrfa-uurrcfc&v  yir/vcDO-KOfiiva,  acknow- 
ledged by  the  greater  number  of  ecclesiastical  writers.  Thus  we 
see  that  strongly  as  he  puts  the  fact  that  the  doubt  existed,  he 
still  admits  that  the  Epistle  was  received  by  most  notwithstand- 
ing. Accordingly,  we  find  it  in  the  Ante-Nicene  Catalogue  of 
the  Apostolical  Canons,  and  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Council 
of  Laiodicea,  a.d.  365.  Several  other  authorities  of  the  same 
century  may  be  seen  in  Westcott  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  Appendix  D.  The  fact  then  appears  to  be  that  the  doubt 
did  not  rest  on  the  want  of  general  reception,  and  the  tradition 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  was  evidently  no  more  than  that,  along 
with  the  reception  of  the  Epistle  by  most,  there  existed  at  the 
same  time  a  question  on  the  part  of  some. 

No  doubt  the  chief,  and  ultimately  the  only  ground  of  this 
uncertainty,  was  that  intimated  by  Jerome,  who  says,  CataL 
Script,  EccL  in  Pet., — Scripsit  Epistolas  duas  qtus  Catholicte  no- 
minantur ;  quarum  secunda  a  plerisqtie  ejus  esse  negatur,  propter 
styli  cumpriore  dissonantiam.     And  while  he  assigns  this  reason 
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why  the  second  Epistle  was  thus  thought  by  yery  many  not  to 
be  St.  Peter's^  he  states  the  rejection  of  the  other  writings  alleged 
to  be  his^  without  assigning  any  reason  for  treating  them  as 
apocryphal.  We  are^  therefore^  fully  justified  in  thinking  that 
this  supposed  difference  of  style  is  the  only  ground  on  which  the 
genuineness  of  this  Epistle  has  been  seriously  questioned^  and 
that  but  for  this^  its  reception  would  have  been  as  unhesitating 
as  that  of  the  first.  We  shall,  therefore^  perhaps  feel  that  while 
the  external  objections  are  thus  resolved  into  an  objection  on 
internal  grounds,  the  external  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Epistle, 
strong  in  itself,  assumes  a  still  greater  force  from  the  absence  of 
any  proper  external  objection  of  an  undoubted  character.  Our 
only  serious  concern,  therefore,  is  with  the  objection  on  internal 
grounds. 

II.  That  some  difference  of  style  really  exists  is  freely  ad- 
mitted. It  is  chiefly  confined,  however,  to  the  second  chapter, 
which  might,  on  this  account,  with  greater  reason  be  treated  as 
a  spurious  interpolation  in  the  second  Epistle,  than  the  entire 
be  rejected  on  account  of  a  difference  existing  only  in  this  part. 
But  even  in  this  part  the  difference  will  be  found  more  apparent 
than  real,  while  that  which  really  does  exist  is  of  a  kind  attri- 
butable to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  dwelt  on  in  that  chapter. 
This  difference  consists  in  a  greater  degree  of  the  prophetic 
eu6ovauuTfu>^y  producing  rather  an  exaggeration  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  style  observable  both  in  the  first  Epistle  and  in  the  other 
parts  of  this,  than  an  entirely  different  style  of  writing.  Jerome's 
supposition  that  the  Apostle  had  employed  different  persons  to 
translate  the  Epistles  into  Greek  does  not  at  all  account  for  the 
variation  between  them.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  verbal  and 
grammatical  peculiarities,  in  which  the  difference  should  be 
found  to  consist  if  it  proceeded  from  the  employment  of  different 
translators,  are. alike  in  the  two  Epistles.  The  subject  matter  is 
different,  and  this  has  occasioned  the  difference  of  style  that 
actually  exists. 

Thus  in  the  first  Epistle  the  tone  is  mild  and  consolatory,  as 
suited  to  the  existing  circumstances  of  afi9iiction  in  which  those 
to  whom  the  Apostle  wrote  were  then  placed.  In  the  second, 
the  -Apostle  commencing  with  a  like  tone  of  calmness,  is  after- 
wards carried  away  with  the  force  of  his  thoughts  and  the 
earnestness  of  his  anxiety  on  behalf  of  his  readers.  Foreseeing 
the  approach  of  grievous  impending  evils,  he  denounces  these 
evils  in  the  strongest  language,  and  warns  his  readers  of  the 
punishment  such  evils  would  bring  on  those  that  should  fall  into 
them.  In  doing  this,  he  becomes  fired  with  indignation,  and  is 
hurried  into  a  strain  of  impetuous  reproach.      Now  there  is 
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nothing  more  natural  than  .that  the  same  writer,  at  diflferent 
moments,  and  under  different  circumstances,  and  treating  of 
different  subjects,  should  thus  vary  the  style  of  his  discourse. 
The  very  reality  of  the  Apostle's  feelings  would  occasion  such  a 
difference,  the  absence  of  which  would,  for  this  very  reason, 
afford  ground  of  suspicion  that  a  style,  which  was  not  thus  varied 
in  accordance  with  such  an  important  difference  of  subject,  was 
rather  the  result  of  an  over-anxiety  on  the  part  of  an  imitator  to 
preserve  a  purposed  uniformity,  than  the  spontaneous  product  of 
a  mind  thoroughly  in  earnest.  Perhaps,  however,  even  in  the 
first  Epistle  one  may  notice,  though  in  a  much  slighter  degree, 
this  vehement  manner  of  denouncing  evil,  when  the  Apostle  (in 
chap.  iv.  3  ff.),  warns  his  readers  against  lapsing  into  the  sins  of 
which  they  had  been  guilty  in  times  past,  when  they  wrought 
the  will  of  the  Gentiles. 

But  while  a  difference  of  subject  will  thus  naturally  occasion 
a  difference  of  style,  the  probability  is  that,  unless  a  considerable 
interval  has  elapsed,  the  writer  will  continue  to  use  language 
really  similar  under  this  seeming  diversity  of  style  and  manner. 
And  such  we  think  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  in  respect  to 
these  two  Epistles.  In  endeavouring  to  exhibit  this  real  simi- 
larity, notwithstanding  the  apparent  diversity,  it  must  be  pre- 
mised that  the  points  of  agreement  we  shall  be  able  to  present 
are  not  relied  on  as  establishing  the  identity  of  authorship.  For 
this  no  resemblance  of  style  would  of  itself  suffice,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  impossible  to  set  a  limit  to  the  similarity  that  might 
arise  from  likeness  of  mental  constitution  and  sameness  of  habits, 
or  which  might  be  produced  by  the  ingenious  efforts  of  a  skilful 
imitator.  They  are  mainly  relied  on  as  removing  a  principal 
objection  to  the  sameness  of  the  authorship.  That  they  resJly 
go  farther  than  merely  to  remove  this  objection,  and  confirm  in 
no  slight  measure  the  allegation  of  authorship  presented  by  the 
second  Epistle,  and  as  we  have  seen  admitted  by  the  generality, 
even  when  doubted  by  some  in  the  early  Church,  is  what  we 
trust  will  appear.  But  they  are  not  insisted  on  except  so  far  as 
removing  the  objection  drawn  from  the  seeming  diversity  of 
style.  This  objection  once  removed,  the  authorship  may  fairly 
be  allowed  to  stand  on  its  external  evidences,  the  allegation  •of 
the  Epistle  itself,  its  general  reception  at  first,  notwithstanding 
the  doubts  of  some,  and  its  final  admission  into  the  Canon  of 
the  Church,  simultaneously  with  the  unqualified  and  decided 
rejection  of  several  other  writings  purporting  to  be  likewise  the 
work  of  St.  Peter.  We  proceed  to  lay  open  to  view  the  several 
instances  of  similarity  in  style  and  manner  of  expression  which 
are  observable.     And  we  purpose  to  do  this  at  full  length,  as  few 
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readers  would  perhaps  be  at  the  trouble  of  making  the  needful 
comparison  from  such  references  as  might  be  given^  and  any 
statements  we  might  make  in  the  absence  of  such  a  complete 
representation  would  be  less  impressive,  qtiam  qtue  sunt  oculis 
subfecta  fidelibus  et  qtue  ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator. 

III.  The  first  characteristic  which  we  notice  in  both  Epistles 
is  the  cumulative  character  of  the  style.  This  is  displayed  in 
various  ways,  such  as  the  frequent  combination  of  two  words  in 
the  same  construction,  generally  united  by  a  conjunction,  some- 
times amplifying  the  writer^s  meaning,  sometimes  presenting 
slight  modifications  of  the  same  idea,  and  sometimes  scarcely 
more  than  synonymous  expressions ;  or  again  the  combination 
of  several  such  words  in  a  more  lengthened  series ;  and  then  the 
occasional  succession  of  a  number  of  short  independent  sen- 
tences, similar  in  their  construction,  and  co-ordinated  in  their 
meaning.  We  shall  exhibit  the  several  instances  of  these  three ""' 
classes,  before  we  proceed  to  specify  other  exemplifications  of  the 
same  cumulative  style. 

The  combination  of  two  words  or  expressions  in  the  first 
Epistle  takes  place  in  the  following  instances : — 

Ch.  I.  1.  vvaKorjv  Kal  pamtafiov.  20.  <rvpoiKOvifTe9j — aTrove/iovre^, 

2.  "XjoLpi^  K€u  eipnvfi,  2\,  Kaicov  avrl   xaKOv,  ^  XoiBq^ 

B.  G609  Ktu  TraTifp.  piav  avrl  \01iop1a9, 

4.  avcKkdK'jqriv  Kal  SeBo^curfUytf,  22.   ^urijpar^awap  KculBtiv^fiepaf 

5.  e^e^'^rtfiTap  kcu  i^ifpevpffffav,  ar^aOai. 

6.  Ttva  fj  wotop,  23.  f>(\u)ffffap — xal  ')^€i\rf, 

7.  TO— wa^iyytiara  ico<  Tas — Bd^a^,  24.   iKKXiparo) — ical  irotijffdTto. 

8.  aptpfpn^  ^  xpvffitv,  25.  j^yrrftraTo) — xal  Bitc^drtv. 

9.  dfiivfiov  Kal  atririKov.  26.  fM/^  (Po^ijO^refirjBerapaxO^i'e, 

10.  irltrrtp  KOI  iXviha,  27.   7rpaV7ffT09  koI  (pofiov, 

11.  fwyros  Kol  fji£popro9,  p,     j^     '       «--  »,  » 

LfU.  11.   155.    OIK09    7rV€VUaTlK09,    Kai  ^n  ^  t  y       f   , 

4      t  V  Zv.  <rtv0popnaare  kcu  irnvrare. 

lepaTCVfia  ar^iop.  o^       v  ^^  >  \   -       v       '/ 

10.  vapoiKOV9  KOI  frap€Wioriaov9,  „,      «   «  .^         «     «        , 
iyi     -»L      a      \  "^         f       «         *             «'1»  V  oof  a  Kai  to  kootos, 

.  '  0«.     TO  rfJ9  00fiy»  KOI  TO  TOV  QcOV. 

itfj/s'^        ^*  '  33.  d>aeBn9  Kal  afiap7w\69, 

15.  ayaJ0oi9  Kai  eirieiKeffip,  ^  *  "  " 

16.  \oiSopov/ii€P09 — oracr^iui'.  Ch.  V.  34.  av/jL'jrp€apvT€p09  koI  fidp^ 
17*   iroifjiepa  Kal  iviaKoirop,  tvv. 

Ch.  III.  18.   irp<Uo9  Kal  riavylov.  36.  1/1/ ^arc,  f^pri^oprjffaTe. 

19.  Ar^aj9owoiovffat  Kal  ^rj  (pofiov-  36.   y  Bo^a  Kal  to  Kpdro9. 

fiepoi.  37*   vapcucaXwp  koj  ivifiaprvpwp, 

/ 

Then  in  the  second  Epistle  we  have  in  like  manner — 

Ch.  I.  1.   Bov\o9  Kal  a7ro<rToXo9.  4.  Oeov  Kal  'lijtrov, 

2.  Qeov-^Kal  au)r^p09,  5.   fw^i'  Kal  evaipetap. 

3.  xdpi9  Kal  clp^pti,  6.   ^o'fiy9  Kal  apvnJ9, 
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7.  fUr^nrra — Koi  rifiia, 

8.  virafyxpvra  kcu  vKeova^ovrd, 

9.  apr^ovs  ovSe  aKapwov^, 

10.  xXytriv  Kal  eKXoyi^v, 

11.  KVploV'-^Kai  awTrjpo^t  passim. 

12.  elBoTa^  Kal  i<nrjpir^fi6vov9, 

13.  hvvafiiv  KoX  wapovalav, 

14.  riju.'^v  Kal  Bo^av, 

15.  efc;9    ov    rjfiipa   Siavr^aarf    Kal 
0fU(r0o/3O9  avaTetXrj, 

Ch.  11. 16.  ^oBofiwv  Kal  TofAoppa9, 

17.  pKefifJMTi  Kal  cLKorj, 

18.  ltr)(vX  Kal  Bvvdfiet, 

19.  aXwffiv  Kal  (jf>0opdv, 

20.  a7ri\oi  Kal  juiw/iioi. 

21.  fi€ffrov9  fwi')(aKiho9  Kal  aKa- 
rairav<TTov9  afiaprtas. 

Now  some  of  these  combiDations  are  familiar  forms  of  ex- 
pression^  such  as  %apt9  /cal  elp'^vr),  0€ov  koI  a-ayrrjpo^ ;  a  few  occur 
in  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  some^  such  as  dfyyvpltp 
fj  xpvcr/^),  ovpavol  /cal  yrj,  would  either  naturally  occur  to  the 
mind,  or  are  necessary  to  complete  the  exhibition  of  the  writer's 
meaning.  These  would  be  used  by  any  writer  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  abatement  must  be  made  for  such  instances 
accordingly.  It  will  be  perceived,  however,  that  after  we  have 
made  all  due  allowance  for  these,  there  will  still  remain  a  large 
number  which,  in  equal  proportions,  form  a  marked  characteristic 
of  the  two  Epistles. 

The  second  class  of  combinations  consists  of  cases  where 
three  or  more  particulars  are  conjoined,  forming  a  sort  of  series 
or  enumeration.     They  are  in  the  first  Epistle  as  follow : — 

Ch.  I.  1.  UovTov,  Ta\arta9j   Kaw-  8.   e^evo9  €k\€ktov,  fiaatKeiov  le- 


22.  Tn^fyat  awBpot^  veipeXau 
Ch.  III.  23.    TTopevofievoi    Kal    \d' 

24.  ovpavol — Kal  rpj, 

25.  ef  vBa709  Kai  dt'vBttro9» 

act        *  »  X        »    »       #s 

»D.   oi — ovpavoi  Kai  rj  7^. 

27*   Kpitrew9  Kol  a'n'w\€ia9. 

28.  fpj  Kal  ra  iv  avrij  ejp^a, 

29.  df^iais  di/aarpo^i9  Kal  evae- 
Peiai9, 

30.  7rpo€rBoKS)VTa9   Kal    airevhov' 

T09. 

31.  Katvov9    ovpavov9    Kal     f^ijv 
Kaiviiv, 

32.  ^iTiriKoi  Kal  apM/irfToi. 
38.   afiaOeis  Kal  oirT'^piKToi, 

34.  'xjipnt  Ko}  r^vwaei, 

35.  vvv  KOA  6<9  rjfjuepav  alivv09. 


iraBoKia9y  'A<r/a9,  Kal  Bi0vvia9, 

2.  c[(l>OapTov  Kal  afuavTov  koX 
&fidpaVTOVj  reTfjprifUvrjp. 

3.  iiraivov  Kal  rifirjv  Kal  Bo^av, 
Ch.  II.  4.  Traaav  Koxiav  koI  vavta 
h6\ov  KCU   viroKpitrei9  koi   <f)06pov9 
Kal  7rdtra9  KaTa\a\ia9, 

5.  \i9ov  ^ivvra — cKXeKJOv,  evri' 
fiov. 

6.  \l9ov  aKpor^tvvtaiovj  e/cXeicToi/, 
evTtfiov. 

7.  €(^€V'qOif  €19  Ke<l)tiKrjv  r^U}Via9, 
Kal  \i0o9  'irpo<TK6fifiaT09^  Kal  iritpa 
iTKavhdXov, 


pdrevfiaj  €0vo9  ar^iov,  \oos  €19  vepi-' 
woiijaiv, 

9.  wai/Ttts  Tifi'qaaTe*  r^v  dhek- 
(Porrfra  a'yawaTe'  7ov  Qeov  ^opelaOe* 
70V  paaCKea  tifxaT^, 

Ch.  III.  10.  ifi'n-\oKn9  rpix<u}i^f>  Kal 
irepiOetretOi  xpvaliov^  ^  ivBva€W9  Ifia- 

11.  ofi6<f>pove9y  ffVfiiraBet9^  (jyikd-^ 
heXfpoi,  evawXaf^xvot,  <lHk6</)pov€9y 

12.  dr^^eXtvi/    Kal    e^ovcrttvv    icoi 

^vd/l€tt)V, 
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Ch.  IV.  13.   aaeKr^wufy  im0vfuai9^ 

a0efgjroi9  eiBtoXoXaTpetai^, 

14.   </>ovev9,  tj  K\dirTff9,  ^  xaxo- 
9roio9  ^  W9  aXKoTpioetrtaKoiros, 


Ch.  V.  15.  fiij  dparfKatn-ws^TTM''^  <***" 

OV769, 

16.  KaTaprtaai — <m]pi^ai,  a0%vw' 
<rat,  OefieXeiujffai. 


Similarly  in  the  second  Epistle  we  find  these  instances  : — 

Ch.  I.  1.  ip  B^  rij  witrrei  vftuxp  Tfjp  5.   ctkor^a  fwii,  (ffvffuca,  r^&^evvrf- 

fUpa.  €19  aXwffip, 

6.  KOfuovfievoi  fjuaOop  ahiKia9i 
ijBop^p  Tff^ovfiepoi  rrjv  ep  rffiipa  rpV' 
(fyijp,  iTTTiXoi  Kcu  fiwfioi,  iprpvipwp' 
T€9, — avpevoyxpvfiepoi  vfiip,  o<j)0a\- 
\ov9  €')(ppie9 — ,  h€K€a^ovre9  yfrv\a9 
a(TrfjpiKT0V9,  KapBiap  fyetpffipaafieprfp 
7r\€OP€^ia49  €')(opT€9f  iCaTapa9  reKPtty 
Kara\iwopT€9  K,r.\. 
Oh.  III.  7*  ifva'alKTOA,  Kara  ra9 
iBia9  avrwp  iiriJdvfJLta9   Tropevofiepoi 

Kol  Xe70I/T€9,  iC.T.X. 

8.  ol  ovpapol  pot^Tf^op  TTapeXev" 
ffoprcUj  <rTOf)(€ia  Se  Kovtrovfiepa  Xv- 
$il<ropTaif  icol  7^  iccu  ra  ip  avT^  epr^a 
KaraKa'^fferai, 


ap€T^p,  €P  6e  ny  aperrj  trjp  r^puxrip, 
V.P  he  TTJ  f^pd)<T€L  TfiP  ir^Kpdreiap,   €P 

^€  Tfj  erfKpareia  r'^p  vTTOfioprjp,  kp 
Se  TTJ  virofiopfj  jrjp  evtrefieiap,  ip  Be 
rij  exxrepeia  t^i/  <l>t\aBe\^iaPf  ip  Be 
trj  (l>iKaBe\(f>la  ti)i/  aofamjp, 

2.  TV0Xov  iffiiy  fivtava^wp,  Xi^Orfp 
Xafiwp, 

Oh.  II.  8.  ar^ffeXwp  afiaprijffdtnwp 
ovK  €(f)€i<ra70,'~'Kal  ap'Xjcuov  Koafiov 

OVK  €0€/<TOTO, Kai    7ro\ei9  "SioB.   KCU 

To/uLOp.  —  KareKpip€Py — ko}  Bixatop 
AwT  eppvffaro, 

4.   ToXfiri'Tal     av0dBei9,'-^  pXaa' 

^/UiOVPT€9. 

IV.  This  disposition  to  amplify  is  also  to  be  observed  in  a 
remarkable  use  of  participles,  by  means  of  which  sentences  are 
drawn  out  to  great  length  through  the  successive  addition  of 
subordinate  clauses,  instead  of  the  formation  of  shorter  separate 
sentences.  This  peculiarity  will  be  found  to  prevail  equally  in 
both  Epistles. 

The  instances  of  this  construction  in  the  first  Epistle  are 
these : — 


Ch.  I.  1.  6v\o<yiyTo«  o  0609 — odpa- 
r^epp^ffa9  yfia9  eey  eXiriBa  ^uxrap,  ei9 
xXripopofiiav — Terrj  pij/ieprjp  ip  ovpa- 

P019,  €19  ^fJI>a9  (l)pOVpOVfUpoV9,   «CT.X. 
2.    XV5ny^€J/T69— ,  iva  TO   BoKt/llOP 

rijuuwTepop  '^(jivaiov  rov  a.TroXXvfiG' 
poVy    Bid  wpo9   Be   BoKifia^ofiepov, 

IC.T.X. 

3.  OP  OVK  €tBdTe9 — ,  €19  op  ctpri 
fkri  6pu)pre9y  vt(n'evop7e9  Be,  a<yaX- 
XuiaOe  xapa — BeBoj^acfiiprf,  ko/ai^O' 
fiepoi  K.T.X. 

4.  wpo^rai  ol  —  wpotjyti'revaap' 
Tes,  ipevp(vpre9  eU  Tipa^^iBifKov  to 
— TTpevfia — TTpOfiapTvpofiepop  ic.t.X. 


5 .  Bid  Twp  evarfrfeXiaafUpoDp  ifjJM9 
ip  TlpevfJUiTi  d'yiio  aTroajaXepTi  dv 
ovpapovs 

6.  dt/a^ivffdfAepoi  —  i/^0oi/Te9  — 
iXyriffaTe  iwl  r'^p  <pepo/^pi^p  vfiiv 
XapiP. 

7.  fi'^  ovaxrifMvn^oiAepoi — aXXd 
Ka-rd  TOP  KoXeaapTa  v/tas. 

8.  6*  iraTepa  iiriKoXeiaOe  top — 
KptPOPTa,     ip    <pdfiu^    dpaffTpdfjyrpey 

€(^o't69  IC.T.X. 

9.  "KpuTTOVy  TTpoerfptvffjuepov  fiep 
— ^apepu)0ePTO9  Be — Bi  VfJLa9  tov9 
— a"t<rT6vovTos  ei9  Oeov  top  if^ei- 
papTa  ainop — xal  Bd^ap  aVTio  Bdpra, 
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10.  .ras  yfrvyai  Vfiuiv  ^r/i/iicarcs — 

Oeov  teal  fi€P0tfT09. 
Ch.  II.  11.  vpo9  ov  vpoa€p')(pfLevoi^ 
\i9ov  ^wvra^  vw  avOpwirwp  airobe^ 
BiKCurfMvoy, — w?  \i$oi  ^a;i/T€9  at.t.X. 

12.  7019   wurrevovaW    airaOovffi 
Be^  ic.T.X. 

13.  OVK  rfKeiifUvoiy  vvv  Be  iXer^ 

0€PT€9, 

14.  afiafndvovre9  kuI   jcoXa0£^o- 
fievot, 

15.  arfoOoiroiovuTe^  koi   wdffxov- 

T€S, 

Ch.   III.   16.    iXwi^ovaai    eVl    tov 
Oeov — ifiroTcurtrofievai  /c.t.X. 

17.   drfoOoToiovaai  Kal  fiff  (/)opov' 
fievai. 

1  8  .    aVV0UC0VVTB9j airOV€flOV7€9 

19.  fi'^  €tiroBiBoirT€9,^"^TOtfvav'riov 
Be  €v\of^ovvTe9,  c/^otcs  ic.t.X. 


20.  OavarwOelv  fiev  trapKi,  ^loo- 
'Foiff0el9  Be  Tw  Ilvevfiart,  ev  ip — wo- 
pev6e\9  eKTjpv^ev,  dweiBriaaai  wo/re— ^ 
KaTaaK&}al^ofUvff9  Kifiwrov, 

2]  .    7rop€v0ei9  €19  OVpaVOV,  VTTOTa- 

r^evTtvi/  avTip  df^r^eKwv. 
Ch.  IV.  22.  dpKeT09  fffuv  6  vapeXfj' 
Xv^eu9  xp6vo9 — V€7rop€VOfi/6vov9  ev 
daeKp(eiai9'-^ev  «j>  ^evl^ov^ai  firf  <rvv' 
rpexovTivv  Vfiwv, — pkair(pfifiovvr€9, 
23.  rij  iv  Vfuv  irvpwaei — 711/0- 
fJLevijy  W9  ^evov  vfiiv  avfjk^ivovro9, 
Ch.  V.  24.  ewi<rKovovvr€9  firj  avarf' 
ico<rTw»— 'yuriy^'  W9  KaraKupt€Vovr£9—^ 
dXKd  rvvoi  ^tvoyu^i/oi— ,  kuI  (pavepu)-" 

0€VrO9  TOV  dpXifrOlfl€V09,   IC.T.X. 

25.  W9  Xewv  u}pv6fjievo9 — fiywi/ 
•— tp  avTiVri/Tc^— e«5o'T€9  «.t.X. 

26.  o  06O9  o  KaXe<Ta9  ly^t— ,  oX/- 
f^ov  7ra0dma%  ic.t.X. 

27  •  ef^fpaypru  irapaxaXivv  xal  iwi" 
jbuaprvpwv. 


Now  if  we  turn  to  the  Second  Epistle^  we  observe  a  similar 
participial  construction. 


Ch.  I.  1.  T»9  Oeiav  BwdjA/eiot  ainov 
'■^BeBwpviiJuevri9  B%d  riys  €7rtrfvu>iretc9 
TOV     Ka\effavT09    iy^9— aTTo^v^op- 

T69  IC.T.X. 

2.  favra  ^dp  vfuv  VTrdp\pvra  icai 
TrKeovd^ovra, 

3.  TV0Xo9  €<rT«, /itvawraj'ftiv,  X^^iyi/ 
\apwv, 

4.  eiB6ra9  koi  iarripi^fJt^vov9  iv 
rfj  wapovtrn  aXnOela. 

5.  ov  ryap  aeaofptffijuevoi.9  iJivuoi9 
e^aKo\ov0rjaavT€9-'^,  aXX  cwoTTTOt 
f^evrf0evr€9  ic.t.X. 

6.  Xafiivv  7a/>— ,  <t>u)vrJ9  ive^&ei- 
<n/9  IC.T.X. 

7.  ra^Tffv — hKovffaf»/ev^ev€xOe7-' 
traVy  <rvv  avnj^  «i/t€9. 

8.  irpoaixovre9  &9  Xv^i^y   0a/- 
rovT*,— rovTo  trpunov  fftviv<rKov're9. 
Ch.  II.  9.  Toi/  dr^opdffavra  av70V9 
•"-^vovfievoty  ewdr^ovre9  ic.t.X. 

10.  dff^eKta3v  dfiapTrfffd9^riifv  ovtc 
i(i>ei<raT0,  dWdr^~TapTapwffa9  irapd' 
Ba)KeV'--^€'n]prj/j£vov9. 


11.  KorraKKvafjuov  €Vafa9*  kcu  tto- 
X€*9— T€0/3«o<ras — ,  VTroBeir^fia  fieK- 
\6vTivv  daefieiv  r^€iKu)9'  ica2— Aojt 
— Karairovovfjuevov —  ippvaaro. 

12.  dBiicov9 — Ko\a^ofiivoV9  nj- 
petvy  fidXiffra  Be  tov9  oirlcrw-^iropeV' 
ofievoV9^    icat    icvpi6Tijro9    Kara^po- 

V0VVTa9, 

18.  wi  aXoya  ^wa—^f^ef^ewTf/iieva 
€19  aXwaiv——p\aff(pijjUiovvr€9, — ko' 
fiiovfievoi  fuoO.  dBtK.,  yBovrfv  tf^ov- 
fievoi — ,  €vrpv<PwvT€9 — ,  avvevtoxov- 

fieVOl    VfllVy    O^0a\flOV9     6p^Oi'T€9— , 

£€X6a^oi/T€9  Y^xas — 9  KapBiav  r^e- 
yv^vafffjLevffv  — -  €^oj/t€9,  —  icaTaX«- 
5rovT69 — ,  ifaicoXov^<roi'T€9  T^  oBtO 

IC.T.X. 

14.  vwepo^fKa  0^€77o/A€i/o£  Beked' 
^ovtnv^  TOV9  ovraJ9  dTo4)vydvra9 
TOV9  iv  wKdvrj  dvcuTrp€^ofievov9, 
eKevSeplav  a'broi9  i7ra^<^eW6^voi, 
avTol  BovXoi  virdpxov7e9, 

15.  e*   70^  a7ro0i;7oW€9— waXii/ 

6yli9rXaiC6I/T€9. 
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16.  KpetTTOP  f^ap  ^v — ^  iwi^voV' 
oiv  eTtffrpd'^cu  cV  riji  irapaBoOetffiit 
ivroXm, 

Ch.  III.  17.  ^ivi»yaK0VT€9  on  ikeu- 
trovrat — Kara  tkr'^linBvfua^  TropeV" 

OfieVOl  Kol  \er^0VT€9, 

1 8 .  \ap6dv€i  rjfop  avTOV^'-^eSjov'- 
TO»,  OTI— 7^— iTVi'c^rrwiro, — hi  wv  o 
Tore  Koofios — KwroKkvffOels  atrwXero, 


19.  reOtfffovpurfievoi — ,  wpl  rrf 
povfievoi, 

20.  roinwv  oZv  vavroov  \vo/i£- 
vwv  vorawoifi  hei  V7rap\€tv  v/ias — , 
wpoahoKuyvra^  mu  <nrevdov7a9 — hi 
fjv  ohpavol  wvpovfievot  Xvd'^frovrcu 
K€U  <rroixcia  Kovirovfieva  Ti/«c€Ta< ; 

21.  vpof^ivwaKotne^  (PivkaaaeaOey 
tva  firi  avi/a7ra)(0€vre9  imreinjTe, 


We  also  notice^  chiefly  in  the  early  part  of  each  Epistle, 
another  peculiar  mode  of  prolonging  sentences,  by  the  use  of 
prepositions  connecting  the  several  parts,  and  marking  a  pro- 
gress of  relations  between  the  successive  members  of  the  series 
thus  formed.     In  the  first  Epistle  we  have  these  instances : — 

Ch.  II.  9.  TTpbi  ov^-'VTro  avOpuivtov 


-€«9 

iK  PBKpivv, 


Ch.  I.  1.  Kara  irpof^viociv  Oeov  fra' 
T/709,    €1/    arfiafffitf    Ilv€VfiaT09f    eh 

VTTOKO^P, 

2.   Kara  to  ttoXv  atnov  i\eo 
e\,TiBa'-^Bi  ava<rTd<r€W9 
eh  Kknipovofuap, 

3.    TCTflpfffUpffV     iv     OVpaVOl9     €19 

'^fjM9  T0V9  iv  Bvvdfiei  Oeov  (fypovpov" 
fievov9y  Sia  7riaTew9  eh  aum^ptav — 
iv  KfupiJ^  itrxarw,  iv  &  jc.t.X. 

4.  hia  wvpo9 — eh  eiratvov — iv 
awoK€iKvylrei  k.t.X. 

6.  Bia  T&v  evayr^ekurafievtov — iv 
JJvev fiari — afr  ovpavov^  eh  a  jc.t.X; 

6.  <f>avepu}0evTO9  ^  iir  ia')(aTU)v 
— ^i'  vfia9  T0V9  hi  avTOV  Trurrevov 
Ta9  ei9  Oeov, 

7.  iv  Ttj  VTrtuco^f-^—hia  Uvev/ia- 
T09y    eh  ipiKaheXtpiav — ix   Ka0apa9 

IC.T.X. 

8.  iK  <r7ropa9~-^htd  \070v— €«t  tov 


—wapa  he  Geip  ic.t.X. 

10.  ex  tfjcoTovs— €«s  TO  Oavfjuunov 
aVTOV  ipu39, 

11.  hi  avTOV  irefJbirofi/evoK  eis  c<c- 
himi<nv» 

12.  €1^  Tfif  awfuvrt  ainov  eirl  to 
^v\ov, 

Ch,  III.  13,  wy>o9  awoKor^lav — wept 

TrJ9  iv  vfiiv  i\triho9  fierd  irpavTfiT09. 

.   ev  ^fiepat9 — ei9  rjv — m  vca^ 

T09. 

16,  &9  Oeovy  hi  av€uncurew9» 
Ch.  IV.  16.  ev  aoe\f^eiai9 — iv  iv — 

€19  TTIV  aVT^V  iC.T.X. 

17.  Ty  iv  vfjuv  jrvpwoei  7rpo9  Trei- 
pafffi6v» 

Ch.  Y,  18.   hia  SiXovavoi),  hi    oki- 
r^wv, 

19.  o    KaKeffa9 — €«9  — 6ofoi^    iv 
X/>i<rrip, 

In  the  second  Epistle  we  have  also  these  instances : — 

Ch,  I.  1.     7rp09    fwAi'— ,    hta    T$s 
iTif)/vwoei»)9  —  hia  ho^ff9  — ,   hi    wv 

IC.T.X. 

2.  7^9  iv  Kofffju^  iv  iiriBvfua  (f>0o' 
pa9 


aiwva. 


3.  iv  he  TV  iri<rT€i-—y  ev   he   rn 

dperj  '    ,  ev  he  Ttj  f^/vtoeei  /c.t.X, 

4.  e(  ovpavov—^,   <rvv  ainif — ev 
Tip  opet. 


Ch,  II.  5.    vvo   T^9  Twv  oJBeafMov 
ev  iureK/^elt^  dvaiaTpo(f)fj9. 

6.  icaT  ainiov  irapa  Kvplio, 

7.  6*9  akwaiv — ,  ev  0T9  iu^voovei 
"-'hv  rfj  <pOop^  IC.T.X. 

Ch.  III.    8.    iv    0*9   hi&^etptO' — ev 
vvofivrjffei. 

9.  €7r  ea^aTOV — ,    icaTa  T09  ihias 

K.T.X. 
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10.  cf  vBaro9  k<u  Bt  vBaro9^^  Bi 

11.  IU9   KkiirTTf^   ip   vvKTt^  iv  rj 


12.  Kara  to  eirarf^eKfiar^y  iv  0X9 

IC.T.X. 

13.  XaK&v  iv  aVTOi?  irepl  rovrtov^ 

iv  (H9  IC.T.X. 


y .  Seemingly  opposed  to  this  disposition  to  amplify  and  to 
accumulate  ideas^  but  really  akin  to  it^  and  due  ixx  the  same 
cause^  is  a  disposition  to  contrast  ideas^  and  to  use  antithetical 
expressions  and  short  sentences  opposed  to  one  another.  In 
either  case  the  origin  is  the  same  desire  to  present  a  subject  in 
its  completeness  to  the  reader's  view^  exhibiting  it  in  all  its 
aspects  and  characteristics^  positive  and  negative^  its  various 
relations^  agreements,  and  differences.  And  if  we  examine  the 
two  Epistles^  we  shall  find  them  strikingly  similar  in  this  adver- 
sative and  antithetical  style  as  well  as  in  the  cumulative,  form  of 
style  already  displayed.  Thus  in  the  first  Epistle  we  find  such 
instances  as  these : — 


Ch.  I.  1,   iv  t^  af^aXXia€r0€f — Xwrtf' 
Oivre^, 

2.  ovK  6idoT69  arfawaTC, 
'   3.  ytf^  6pu>vr€9  wiffrevovres  ^6. 

4.  OVK  iavroi9,  yntv  Be, 

5.  fi^ — r(U9  wporepov  iwiOvfuai^^ 
aXKa  Kara  rov  Kc^diravra  iffuis  arfiov. 

6.  ov  (fjOapnotiy — ilXKa  rt^ili^  oT- 
^Ti — Xpunov, 

7*  vpoeyvwfffievov  fiev  vpo  Kara' 
Po\n9  Koa/iov,  (fkiv€pw0€vro9  Be  eir 
i<r)(arti)v  rwv  'xpovwv. 

8.  OVK  iK  <nropa9  (fi0apir7J9j  aSXa 
aj(/>0aprov» 

9.  ilffpavOtf  o  x^P^^^9 — '^^  ^ 
p^fi>a  KVpiov  fievei, 

Ch,  II.  10.  ifvo  avOpwwusv  /lev  diro- 
BeBiKotr/iievovj   vapa  Be  np  Oeip  c«c- 

XcKTOV, 

11.  »  rtfiTf  roi9  TTurrevovaiv,  ajrei- 
Oovai  Be,  k.t.X. 

12.    iK  ffKOrOV9  €19  TO— 0lDff. 

13.  TTOTC  ov  \ao9f  vvv  Be  \ao9, 

14.  OVK  rjXeijpAvot,  vvv  Be  iketj' 
0evre9, 

15.  ei9  iKBiKfffftv  fiev  KaKOTroiwv, 
ewaivov  Be  arfa0o7rouvv, 

16.  1^9  eKevOepot  KOi  pmf  W9  iiri- 
KoKvfi/ia  i'xpvre9  KaKia9  71)  v  ikevOe- 
plav. 


17#  ov  fwvov  roi9  af^a0oi9 — , 
aXXa  KG*  roi9  ffKo\ioi9, 

18.  woiov  ic\€09  el  afiapravovre9 
— dXV  €i  af^al0o7roiovvre9  K,r,\. 

19.  &^a6o'jroiovvre9  koa  waayoV" 

T€9. 

20.  \oiBopovfJtevo9  oifK  avreXoi' 
Bopei, 

21.  ot^K  ^ireiXei,  wapeBiBov  Be, 

22.  iva  rai9  afju}^ricU9  avo^evo^ 
fievoi,  rrj  BiKototrvvrf  ^^(rtofjuev, 

23.  ^re-^-^-wkavw/ieva^  aW  iirea* 
rpaxfnjre, 

Gh.  III.  24.   6^  rive9  airetOovai  Tip 
Xo7«jy,— c^vev  X070V  IC.T.X. 

25.  otfK  6  i^wOev — ,  aXX'  o  KpvTT" 
To'9. 

26.  arfoOowoiovffai  Kal  fi'^  <l)opoV' 
/levai, 

27.  p>rj  a'n'oBiB6vre9  kox,  avrl  kcuc, 
^^roifvavrlov  Be  €v\of^ovtne9» 

28.  iKKXtvarw  awo  kokov  Koi  irot- 
ffffaro)  ar^aOov, 

29.  o^aXfiol  Kvpiov  €9ri  BiKoi^ 
ov9^'^^wp6ctowov  Be  iwl  voiovvra9 
Koxd, 

30.  6«  TTeurxpne — fiaxapun, 

31.  firj  (fktPffOfjre,  Kvpiov  ^c— 
ar^uurare. 
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32.  KpeiTTOV  <^ap  a'^affovoiovvrai 
— -ij  Kaxowoiovvta^, 

33.  SiKoioi  vjrep  aZUiov, 

34.  OavattoOei^  fjukv  4rapiclj  ^too' 
wotijOeli  ^6  T((^  Uvevfiari* 

35.  oif  <rapK09  ArroOeati  pvwoVj 
dWa    avv€i^aew9    d^al&^9    kwepii)" 

Ch.  IV.  36,  fiffKcrt  av0piV7ru)v  ewt- 
0VfU€U9y  aXXa  Oek'^funi  Oeov, 

37*  tcpiOuffi  fiev  Kar  AvOptawov^ 
(Tapicl,  ^wffi  £^  K(vra  Qeov  Ili'ei;- 
fiari, 

38.  Kara  fikv  av-rov^  pKaaipiffiei' 
Toty  Korra  Be  Vfia9  Bo(a^€7ai» 

39.    /i^     W9     0Oy6V9,— e«       ^6      11)9 


40.  el  ^  irpanov  a(f>  ij/JMVj  rl  to 
TcXos  T&v  aTreiBovvTUJV, 

41.  €1  he  o  BiKaio9  fio\,i9  irto^era^, 
6  a(Te^9 — JTOV  (paveiToi; 

Ch.  V.  42.   rov  "Xpurrov  iraOfffiariov, 

•— T§9  /McXXovci/*—- ^of^9. 

43.  fiTJ  avarfKa(nw9  a\X  €Kov<rtw9, 
44*  /iffBe  aia')(fiOK€phG}9  aiXsA  Trpa* 

0vfJLW9. 

46.  firih'   W9     KaraJcvpi€V0VT€9—, 
aXXa  rvwoi  r^ivofievoi  ic.t.X. 
4  6 .   vewtepoi — w pea  pure  poi9, 
4  7 .  vvepfi<t>avoi9  ainnaaaerai^  ra* 
1^1^019  ^  hlhiaiTi  'Xjipiv. 

48.  ra'ir&.vu^riT€r^ivavfJM9vyfrw-' 

4 9 .  oKv^ov  vaQ6vra9y—' Katapriaai 
vfia9. 


And  now  if  we  turn  to  the  second  Epistle^  we  find  the  same 
prevalence  of  antithetical  expressions  and  sentences. 


Ch.  1. 1.  0€ui9  Koivwvoi  0v<recu9,  airo' 
<t>vff6y7€9  7^9  iv  ic6<rjuu^—</)0opa9, 

2.  vvap'xpvTa  kox  vkeova^oma^ 
ovK  aprfom  ovBe  aKapiroV9  Kad. 

3«  vvofiifii^ffKeiv — Kaiwepelhvra9. 

4.  ov — fi'6$oi,9  e^aKo\ovOi^ffaine9f 
oW  ivoirTai  f^epi^9evTe9, 

5.  X^x^V  ^t^^ovTi  ev  avxf*fip^ 

6.  ov  OeX'^fiaji  avOpihwov^'—^  aSX 
vwo  lLlvevfiaro9  ayiov. 

Ch.  II.  7.  virb  IlvevfiaT09  07. — eKa- 
Xilffav  oi  ar^toi  Oeov  AvOpwiroi, 
''Er^evovro  Be  koI  yftevBourpotpifrai, 

8.  oifK  €06(4raTO,  aXKa  TopeBwKev 
ei9  Kpunv, 

9.  Konp^v  OVK  ei(l)el<raTOf  6X\*  07- 
Boov  NtDe — €0vXaf  6. 

10.  7r6Xei9'-^KajeKpiveVf^^Au)r  dp' 
pvaaro, 

1 1 .  yJrVX^P  BiKotcuff  dv6fioi9  epr^0L9. 

12.  €V(Te0€i9  CK  Teipaffp.ov  p^ea'^ 
Oai. 

13.  o^f^eKoi-^ov  (^povci'-^pKaa^ 

<l>tlfJiOV, 

14.  KaT<iKi7r6me9  lijv  evdeiav 
aBov,-^(aKo\ov$rfcaif7e9  7^  oBi^>  rov 
BaXcuzyu.. 


15.  VTTO^v^top  a<piDPov,  ev  av 
Opwirov  (ptiay^  (/iOerf^afietfov, 

16.  TTTft^al  HwBpot, 

17.  ekevOepiau^^Taff^eWo/itepoif 
ainol  Boi/\oi  vvaprxpvT€9, 

18.  awo0v7oin«9,— woXti/ ^yttwXa- 

JCei'T€9. 

19.  Ttt  tl^\ara  xeipova  rujv  ir/oa)- 
rwp. 

20.  fiij  iireyptoKepai,  4j  eirt^pov" 
trip  IC.T.X. 

21.  t;9  Xovffafieprf  €19  KvKiafia 
Popfiopov, 

Ch.  III.  22.  6  Tore  Koafio9  vBari 
icaTaJcXv<r^€t9'— ,  oi  Be  vvp  ovpapol 
Kai  y  7^— TTV^t  nfpovfiepoi. 

23.  fjua  ^fiepa'^W9  x^Xm  eriy. 

24.  x*^"*  ^"^  ^^  f*^  ypjEpa* 

25.  ov  fipaZvvei — aXXa  fuiKpo- 
Ovpsi, 

26.  /4^ — 7iPa9  ajroXeaOcu,  aXXa 
7rdP7a9  €i9  fierdpoiap  x**^p^*fOi9 

27.  ovpaPo*''—Xiu0iqffoprcu  Kal  trroi- 
Xem — TrfKeraA'  Kaufoif9  Be  ovpaPOV9 
Kal  f^^p  Kaip^p-'-'wpo<fBoKwp^p, 

28.    T»  7U)P  a$i{TUMV  9rXa»^4»--^TOV 

«oioi;  artfpiffpov. 
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Having  thus  gone  through  the  several  instances  of  con- 
structive similarity  between  the  two  Epistles,  and  presented  to 
the  eye  the  examples  at  full  length,  we  beg  the  reader  will  reflect 
how  large  a  portion  of  each  Epistle  has  been  extracted  in  exhibit- 
ing these  resemblances  of  style.  And  we  may  safely  ask,  what 
right  an  objector  to  the  genuineness  of  the  second  Epistle  has 
to  ground  his  objection  to  it  on  any  such  alleged  dissimilarity  of 
style  as  we  have  thus  shewn  by  an  extended  and  minute  compa* 
rison  of  the  two  Epistles  to  have  no  real  existence  ?  Even  in  the 
second  chapter,  the  unlikeness  of  which  not  only  to  the  first 
Epistle,  but  to  other  parts  of  the  second,  is  admitted,  the  differ- 
ence is  really  not  in  the  constructive  style,  but  only,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  in  the  subject  matter  and  the  impetuosity  of 
the  writer  under  the  influence  of  vehement  indignation,  which 
hurried  him  along  in  a  fuller  and  stronger  torrent  of  words. 

VI.  Before  we  leave  the  consideration  of  style,  and  pass  on 
to  the  coincidences  and  resemblances  of  thought  between  the 
two  Epistles,  we  may  notice  a  peculiarity  in  the  use  of  one  or 
two  words  occurring  in  both,  which  seems  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, as  helping  to  confirm  the  identity  of  authorship. 

The  word  apertf  occurs  in  both  in  a  sense  different  from  that 
which  it  bears  in  the  only  other  place  where  it  is  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  Phil.  iv.  8,  et  rt?  dperif,  eX  Tc<i  eircuwy^.  It  is 
there  used  in  the  ethical  sense  of  virtue,  while  errcuvo^,  with 
which  it  is  coupled,  is  used  metonyn^ically,  praise  for  praise- 
worthy deeds.  A  similar  metonymy  seems  to  exist  in  St.  Peter's 
use  of  aperi)  itself.  In  1  Pet.  ii.  9,  it  represents  the  Hebrew 
nVrm;  7<m^  ek  vepcirol/rja-iVy  onray:  Ta<;  aper^^  i^ar/yeiX/qre  rov 
i/c  (TKOTov^  vfm^  KaXi<ravT<yi,  This  is  evidently  borrowed 
from  Isaiah  xliii.  21,  rendered  by  the  LXX.,  Xaov  fiov  bv 
irepLerroLTjadfiriv  rh^;  dperd^  /mov  Bifiyeia-Ocu.  Now,  here  we 
observe  that  though  the  Apostle  has  translated  the  passage  for 
himself,  he  agrees  with  the  LXX.  is  using  dperrf  for  n!?nn,  latts, 
an  established  rendering  of  this  word  by  the  LXX.,  who  also 
employ  it  to  represent  -nn,  gloria,  but  not  to  denote  moral  virtue. 
We  refer  to  the  following  instances : — Isaiah  xlii.  8,  "  my  glory,*' 
niM,  Bo^av  /wv,  "  will  I  not  give  to  another,  neither  my  praise,'' 
rfxTHy  dperd^  fiov,  "to  graven  images."  Again,  similarly  both 
words  are  used  in  xlii.  12:  Isaiah  Ixiii.  7,  *^I  will  mention  the 
praises  of  the  Lord,"  mVnn,  dperd^; :  Hab.  iii.  3,  "  his  glory," 
iTin,  dperfj,  "  covered  the  heavens,  and  the  earth  was  full  of  his 
praise,"  yrimn,  aiviaeo)^  avrov :  Zech.  vi.  13,  "  he  shall  bear  the 
glory,"  Tin,  dperrfv.  Similarly,  while  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom, 
as  might  be  expected,  dperif  is  used  to  denote  moral  virtue,  it 
appears  in  the  apocryphal  addition  to  the  Book  of  Esther  as  in 
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the  passages  just  quoted :  Esth.  iy.  17,  dvoi^ac  arofia  iOv&v  ek 
dperh^  fiaraUopj  in  contrast  with  ifufypd^cu  arofia  cUvovvtoov  troc 
Kol  a^iaat  So^av  ot/cov  aov.  The  sense  in  1  Pet.  ii.  9  seems, 
therefore,  quite  indubitably  to  accord  with  this  usage  of  dperrj  in 
the  Old  Testament;  and  then,  if  we  turn  to  2  Pet.  i.  3,  we 
cannot  fail  to  notice  the  remarkable  resemblance  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  words,  Bict  So^?  zeal  dp€Tff<;,  with  the  like 
combination  of  these  words  in  the  passages  above  quoted ;  and 
may,  therefore,  feel  satisfied,  that  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of 
the  second  Epistle  also,  dperrj  represented  the  Hebrew  rfjnn, 
praise. 

But  then,  in  Isaiah  xliii.  21,  when  God  speaks  of  men  telling 
out,  or  shewing  forth  his  praises,  it  is  rather  the  declaration  of 
his  praiseworthy  and  glorious  acts  that  is  intended,  than  the 
mere  words  of  praise  in  the  lips  of  men.  And  so  too  in  1  Pet. 
ii.  9,  it  is  the  declaration  of  God's  glorious  work  in  our  salvation 
that  is  intended  by  shewing  forth  his  praises;  and  it  is  by 
means  of  the  same  glorious  and  praiseworthy  work  that  we  have 
the  Christian  calling,  and  the  great  and  precious  promises  which 
God  is  said  in  2  Pet.  i.  3,  to  confer  on  us  Sid  B6^  kov  dperq^;. 
And  this  may,  perhaps,  seem  more  evident,  from  the  remarkable 
coincidence  that  in  each  case  the  word  is  nsed  in  connexion  with 
the  Christian  calling. 

Perhaps  in  the  use  of  the  word  by  the  LXX.  to  denote 
praise,  the  transition  in  their  minds  was  from  praiseworthy 
deeds  to  the  praise  these  deserve;  and  thus  it  came  to  be 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  fulness  of  expression  as  an 
equivalent  for  aXv€<n^  and  hracvo^.  And  then  the  word  having 
acquired  an  established  use  in  this  sense,  the  transition  in  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Peter  was  back  again  from  the  praise  to  the  praise- 
worthy deeds.  This  transition  having  been  effected  in  the  use 
of  the  word  in  2  Pet.  i.  3,  the  latter  meaning  then  comes  for- 
ward more  directly  and  decidedly  in  2  Pet.  i.  5,  where  we  are 
bid  to  add  to  our  faith,  or  rather  in  our  faith,  virtue,  iv  ry 
wlorec  vfi&v  ri^v  dperr^v,  that  is,  that  our  faith  should  not  be  a 
dead,  inoperative  Delief^  but  being  fruitful  in  good  works  might 
be  found  laudable,  glorious,  and  honourable.  And  in  this  case 
it  does  not  denote  moral  virtue  in  the  sense  of  the  philoso- 
phers, but  rather  is  used  for  the  proper  efficacy  of  faith  as  a 
practical  principle,  according  to  the  usage  by  which  it  denotes 
the  special  quality  of  exceUence  proper  to  that  to  which  it 
is  ascribed.  Thus  in  iElian,  Var.  Hist.  ii.  13,  we  are  told 
that  Socrates  liked  Euripides,  hid  rrfv  iv  rol^  fi€Tpoi<;  dperrjv ; 
and  again  in  v.  21,  mention  is  made  of  the  dperq  rov  Trovqrov, 
in   reference   to  the   same  poet;    while,  in  ix.  16,   we  find 


tt 
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the  excellence  of  the  Italian  soil  described  as  ^  7^9  X^P^ 

The  sense  in  which  the  Alexandrian  translators  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Apostle  St.  Peter  used  this  word  as  denot- 
ing praise^  is  not  without  example  in  classical  Greek.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  lexicons  will  bring  several  instances  to  our  notice. 
As  examples^  we  may  specify  Pind.,  01.  vii.  163,  4,  irit^  dperhv 
evpojrra,  and  Thuc.  i.  33,  ^ipovaa  €9  tov9  ttoXXoi^  aperrjv,  apud 
multos  afferens  gloriam.  But  the  instance  which  most  interests 
us  in  regard  to  the  present  enquiry  is  in  the  Symposium  of  Plato, 
208  D.,  p.  121,  Ed.  Stallbaum,  where  we  find  aperif  in  this 
sense  coupled  with  So^a,  and  that  in  a  context  in  which  it  had 
just  been  used  to  denote  laudable  actions,  inverting  the  order  in 
which  the  same  combination  appears  in  2  Pet.  i.  3,  where  it  is 
followed  by  aperrj  in  its  more  practical  signification  in  ver.  5.  In 
reference  to  the  powerful  influence  of  the  love  of  fame,  Diotima 
asks  Socrates  does  he  think  ^A\Kri<mv  xmep  ^ABfii^rov  airoOaveiv, 
aVf  7j  '-^j^fcXAia  HarpoicKtp  etrairoOaveiVy  fj  irpoairoOavelv  tov 
vfierepov  KoSpov  inrkp  t^9  ^curiXelas  t&v  iralBcjv,  firf  olofiivov^ 
addvarov  fjuvrjfjuip/  dp€Trj<;  irepl  kavr&v  eaeadcn,  r^v  vvv  rjfmf; 
€)(pfi€v  ;  TIoXKov  ye  SeJ,  eifyrj,  oKTC,  olpub,  inrlp  aperrjv  ddavdrov 
Kal  Totaihr)^  80^9  €vk\€ov^  irdvre^  irdvra  iroiovcnv.  Here  the 
reader  will  notice  the  transition  from  dperri  in  the  sense  of 
praiseworthy  deeds,  to  that  of  the  fame  and  glory  resulting  from 
their  performance.  This  discussion  will  recall  Mr.  Locke's 
observations  on  the  connexion  between  virtue  and  praise,  "Vir- 
tue is  everywhere  that  which  is  thought  praiseworthy,  and 
nothing  else  but  that  which  has  the  allowance  of  public  esteem 
is  called  virtue.  Virtue  and  praise  are  so  united,  that  they  are 
called  often  by  the  same  name.  Sunt  sua  pramia  laudi,  says 
Virgil;  and"  so  Cicero,  Nil  habet  natura  prastantius,  quam 
honestatem,  quam  laudem,  quam  dignitatem,  quam  decus,  which 
he  tells  us  are  all  names  for  the  same  thing,  Tusc.  I.  2.  Even 
the  exhortations  of  inspired  teachers  have  not  feared  to  appeal 
to  common  repute.  Whatsoever  is  lovely,  whatsoever  is  of  good 
report,  if  there  he  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise."  Essay  ii. 
28,  12. 

The  word  ^oTrret;©  occurs  twice  in  the  first  Epistle,  and  its 
cognate  iir&irrq^  is  found  in  the  second,  neither  occurring  else- 
where in  the  New  Testament.  In  the  first  we  have  the  com- 
bination aairCkoL  Kal  afuofwi,  and  in  the  second  a<rm\oc  koX 
dfidfirfToi,  and  the  similar  combination  owtKot  xal  fi&/ju)i,  none 
of  which  are  similarly  combined  elsewhere.  These  instances 
conclude  this  part  of  the  subject. 

VII.  In  passing  on  to  consider  the  resemblances  and  coin- 
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cidences  of  thought  which  are  observable  on  comparing  the  two 
Epistles  of  St.  Peter^  we  must  premise  that  such  agreements  are 
important  in  an  enquiry  like  the  present^  in  so  far  as  they  indi- 
cate the  habitual  association  of  ideas  and  manner  of  viewing 
things  proper  to  the  same  mind^  or  else  betray  the  absence  of 
that  individuality  of  mind  which  unconsciously  produces  coin- 
cidences that  cannot  be  confounded  with  designed  resemblance. 
A  conscious  imitator  will  be  apt  to  follow  the  original  too  closely^ 
and  will  want  the  freedom  and  freshness  of  independent  think- 
ing. The  passages^  in  which  the  sentiments  of  the  writer,  whose 
name  is  assumed,  are  designedly  copied,  will  commonly  fit  badly 
to  the  context  in  which  they  are  introduced,  and  appear  to  be 
awkwardly  thrust  in  out  of  place ;  or  else  they  will  be  founds 
perhaps,  in  a  context  manifestly  prepared  for  their  reception. 
On  the  contrary,  the  works  of  the  same  writer  will  present 
similar  passages,  having,  even  in  their  resemblance,  the  freshness 
of  originality  and  differences  that  naturally  and  exactly  fit  them 
in  expression  and  sentiment  to  the  line  of  thought  in  connexion 
with  which  they  are  reproduced. 

This  difference  between  the  natural  and  spontaneous  similarity 
which  characterizes  the  writings  of  the  same  person,  and  the 
resemblances  produced  by  a  wilful  imitator,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  natural  resemblance  between  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  and  at  the  same  time  the  manifest 
originality  of  each,  as  compared  with  the  evident  copying  in  the 
supposititious  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans.  The  reader  is  familiar 
with  the  coincidences  between  the  two  genuine  Epistles ;  we  may 
instance  Eph.  ii.  15,  16,  t^i;  ^dpav  kv  rf}  aapxl  airrov,  rbv 
vofiov  T&v  ivToK&v  iv  Soyfuun  tcaTapyrja-tK'  Xva  rov^  Svo  Krlatf 
kp  iavT^  eh  iva  Ktuvhv  dvOpanrov,  m'oi&v  elpijur^v  zeal  anroKar- 
dXXdfy  Toi^  dfi^xnioou^  iv  evl  a-tofiari  np  OeS  Bih  rov  aravpov, 
a7roKT€Lva<;  rrjv  exppav  iv  avT<^;  and  Col.  ii.  14,  i^dX6l'^a<$  to 
Koff  ^fi&v  y€ipoypa<f}ov  to&  Boyfuurtv,  h  ^v  vrrtvavrlov  fjfuv,  ical 
abro  9fpK€v  ck  tov  fieaovy  7rpo(rrfX(i>craf;  avrb  rm  aravpo).  Here 
we  note  in  both  the  enmity  arising  from  the  Mosaic  oixlinances, 
the  removal  of  the  enmity  and  the  instrumentality  of  the  cross 
to  that  effect ;  and  yet  we  see  marked  and  decided  differences ; 
in  one  the  enmity  between  Jew  and  Gentile  and  their  recon- 
ciliation to  one  another,  as  well  as  that  of  both  to  God,  in 
the  other  only  the  reconciliation  of  men  to  God ;  in  one  the 
slaying  of  the  enmity  by  the  cross,  in  the  other  the  handwriting 
that  was  against  us  nailed  to  the  cross,  and  thus  taken  out  of 
the  midst ;  that  handwriting,  in  ordinances  in  the  one,  in  the 
other  described  as  the  law  of  commandments  in  ordinances ;  the 
context  in  the  one  relating  to  the  abolition  of  the  separation 
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between  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  passage  being  completely  fitted  to 
that  subject;  in  the  other,  to  the  doing  away  of  our  sins  by 
being  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  and  risen  with  him  through 
faith  of  the  operation  of  God,  the  suitableness  to  this  context 
being  equally  perfect.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  instance  the 
palpable  copying  of  the  forger  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans, 
by  comparing  with  Phil.  i.  13,  Laod.  5,  6;  rov  TroLrjcrai  rrp; 
'Xpr^aroTrp'a  r&v  Ipycov  h  irphrei  rfj  cra>T7)pla  rfj^  fowT?  alcovlov* 
fcal  vvv  ijyavepol  eyh/ovro  x)i  hecfwl  fiov  ev  oh  Sia-fito^  elfic  iv 
XpurrA.  Here  we  have  a  sentence  of  the  Ep.  to  the  Phil, 
brought  in  abruptly  and  incoherently  with  a  context,  as  will  be 
perceived,  wholly  diflTerent  from  that  -in  which  it  originally 
occurs,  and  followed,  again,  by  words  quite  diflTerent  from  those 
which  follow  in  St.  Paul's  Epistle,  another  portion  of  which  is 
then  copied  almost  verbatim,  with  the  omission  of  a  long 
intervening  passage. 

It  is  true  there  may  be  an  unconscious  and  honest  imitation, 
when  one  has  become  familiar  with  the  writing  of  another 
person,  and  undesignedly  reproduces  the  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions which  are  associated  with  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  is  writing  himself,  somewhat  as  we  have  observed  to  be  the 
case  in  St.  Peter's  first  Epistle,  in  which  many  sayings  of  ,St. 
Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  seem  quite  spontaneously  to  have 
suggested  themselves  to  that  Apostle.  And  there  may  be  a 
designed  imitation  to  serve  a  special  purpose,  though  the  writer 
who  is  followed  may  not  be  named,  as  has  been  already  observed 
in  comparing  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  with  the  second  of  St. 
Peter.  But  in  these  cases  the  name  of  the  writer  imitated  is 
not  assumed,  and  there  is  no  question  of  genuineness  or  forgery. 
Tt  is  to  shew  the  improbability  of  such  natural  and  spontaneous 
resemblances  as  we  have  spoken  of  being  the  result  of  wilful 
forgery,  that  we  have  insisted  on  this  consideration ;  and  we  have 
only  to  add,  in  application  of  the  argument,  that  the  second 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  professes  to  be  that  Apostle's  writing,  and 
that  the  question  is  not  simply  of  the  probable  authorship  of  an 
anonymous  writing,  but  whether  a  document  which  purports  to 
be  the  work  of  a  writer,  with  whose  admitted  production  it  will 
be  found  to  coincide  in  so  many  particulars  of  thought,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  genuine  or  supposititious.  In  specifying  these  coin- 
cidences and  resemblances,  we  have  only  further  to  premise, 
that  if  in  some  of  the  instances  to  be  adduced,  the  resemblance 
is  but  slight,  and  so  may  appear  of  less  moment  to  the  enquiry, 
the  very  slightness  of  the  similarity,  if  it  only  be  real,  has  weight 
in  another  respect,  as  shewing  more  plainly  the  absence  of  any 
intentional  imitation  in  such  cases. 
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VIII.  We  now  proceed  to  notice  in  detail  these  instances  of 
agreement  and  similarity^  following  the  order  in  which  they 
offer  themselves  in  the  second  Epistle  : — 

1.  In  2  Pet.  i.  l^  the  Apostle  describes  his  readers  as  having 
obtained  liEe  precious  faith^  Urirtfjbov  irlarip,  with  himself;  and 
this  account  of  their  faith  may  be  compared  with  the  description 
of  his  readers'  faith  in  1  Pet.  i.  7,  as  proved  by  trial  to  be  much 
more  precious  than  gold^  and  so  found  to  be  eh  rifiifv  at  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  expression^  Soxlfiiov  ttoXv 
Tifudyrepov  'xpwrlovy  is  an  hypallage ;  rifudnepov  should  properly 
agree  with  tt/otcw?,  as  laortfiov  with  irumv,  the  construction 
being  altered  accordingly.  In  the  Apostle's  mind^  rifirj  is  evi- 
dently associated  with  ttIoti^,  and  so  in  1  Pet.  ii.  7,  though  with 
more  immediate  reference  to  the  Saviour  as  the  object  of  faith 
than  to  the  faith  itself^  the  value  of  which  is  relative  to  him^  we 
have,  v/uv  oiv  t}  rifirj  roU  irurrevovav.  The  difference  between 
their  faith  being  found  by  trial  to  be  more  precious  than  gold  is 
proved  to  be  by  fire,  and  their  faith  being  simply  of  like  pre- 
ciousness  with  that  obtained  by  the  Apostle  himself  is  sufficient 
to  shew  that  there  was  no  intention  to  imitate. 

2.  We  may  also  notice  the  way  in  which  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  Epistle  several  successive  particulars,  conducing  in 
their  relations  and  proper  operation  to  our  eternal  welfare,  are 
similarly  arrayed  by  the  writer.  Thus  in  the  first  Epistle  he 
proceeds  from  the  foreknowledge  of  God  to  the  sanctification  of 
the  spirit,  and  through  that  to  the  obedience  and  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  then  again  from  the  divine  mercy  be- 
getting us  anew,  he  proceeds  to  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  [l^&aav  hC  avaardaeao^f  living  or  lively  by  the 
resurrection) ;  and  from  thence,  to  the  object  of  that  hope,  the 
inheritance  reserved  for  us  in  heaven,  our  preservation  thereto 
by  the  power  of  God,  and  its  revelation  in  the  last  time ;  these 
several  particulars  being  connected  by  the  structure  of  the  sen- 
tence so  as  to  indicate  their  proper  relations  to  one  another. 
And  then,  in  the  second  Epistle,  we  have  the  divine  power 
bestowing  on  us  all  things  pertaining  to  life  and  godliness,  the 
efficacy  of  those  gifts  to  their  intended  consequence,  iiA  t% 
iwirfpoHreco^,  by  one  becoming  practically  acquainted  with  him 
who  hath  called  us  in  the  glorious  and  laudable  manner  whereby 
those  promises  are  bestowed,  and  the  realizing  of  that  intended 
consequence  in  our  now  escaping  the  corruption  that  is  in  the 
world  through  lust,  and  our  becoming  afterwards  partakers  of 
the  divine  nature.  And  again,  this  practical  realizing  of  the 
wdvra  irpo^  fo)^!/  Kal  eva-ifieiav  is  drawn  out  in  its  several  par- 
ticulars like  a  procession,  as  implied  in  the  word .  by  which  he 
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expresses  the  successive  addition  of  the  several  virtues  enume* 
rated.  This  word  iwcxofynyv^^oTe  indicates  the  disposition  of 
mind  to  etiumerate  the  Christian  privileges,  blessings,  and 
duties  in  a  progressive  series  by  a  grammatical  arrangement 
already  noticed  amongst  the  resemblances  of  style  between  the 
two  £pistles.  But  though  in  each  case  this  disposition  is  suffi- 
ciently manifest  to  be  noticed  as  indicating  a  common  mental 
habitude,  the  differences  are  such  as  to  put  all  supposition  of 
imitation  quite  out  of  the  question ;  more  especially  as  the  order 
in  2  Peter  i.  3,  4,  is  far  less  regular,  and  one  who  had  observed 
the  disposition  in  the  first  Epistle  would  doubtless,  if  he  tried  to 
imitate  it,  have  arranged  his  ideas  in  a  more  orderly  progression. 

3.  We  have  already  noticed  the  similarity  between  the  two 
Epistles  in  the  sense  of  the  word  aperrf,  as  it  occurs  in  2  Pet.  i.  3, 
and  in  1  Pet.  ii.  9.  We  may  here  remark  the  association  of 
this  word  in  each  case  with  our  calling  of  God,  indicating  an 
habitual  association  of  ideas  which  leads  to  an  undesigned  and 
spontaneous  recurrence  of  either  on  mention  being  made  of  the 
other.  In  the  one  case,  the  calling  is  by  means  of  the  dperif, 
in  the  other,  the  calling  is  to  declare  it ;  the  difference  is  suffi- 
cient to  preclude  the  supposition  of  any  designed  imitation,  and 
yet  it  is  not  a  substantial  difference,  inasmuch  as  the  display  is 
to  result  from  the  practical  realizing  of  the  means ;  the  aperrj 
by  which  we  are  called,  it  was  the  end  of  that  calling  to  display. 
It  will  suffice  to  place  the  sentences  in  juxtaposition  to  make 
this  evident : — 

2  Pet.  I.  3,    70V    KoKetravTOs    yfia^       1  Pet.  II.  9,  ottuj^  ras  apera^  i^ar^" 
Sia  S6^ij9  Kol  ap€7ij9,  f^eiXfjre  rov — vfjia9  KciKeiravro^, 

We  may  compare  also  the  knowledge  of  him  that  hath  called 
us,  mentioned  in  the  one  case,  with  the  calling  out  of  darkness 
or  ignorance  to  marvellous  light  or  knowledge  in  the  other, 
illustrating  still  farther  the  likeness  and  yet  difference  of  which 
we  have  spoken. 

4.  The  care  expressed  in  2  Pet.  i.  12,  to  put  his  readers  in 
mind  of  the  things  about  which  he  was  writing,  *'  although  they 
knew  them,  and  were  established  in  the  present  truth,^^  may  be 
compared  with  the  way  in  which  in  1  Pet.  v.  12,  the  Apostle 
writes,  as  in  the  English  version,  "  exhorting  and  testifying  that 
this  is  the  true  grace  of  God  wherein  ye  stand.''  Especially 
note  the  resemblance  between  the  expressions,  aXrjOrj  'xapiv  eh 
Tjv  €<rTij/caT€  in  the  latter,  and  icrTr)piy/JL€vov^  iv  rfj  Trapovari 
aXffOeCa  in  the  former,  a  resemblance  which  becomes  much  more 
striking  when  the  true  meaning  is  assigned  to  the  words  eh  tjv 
ifmjKare  {iv  fj.  A.),  "in  which,''  or  '*in  respect  to  which  ye 
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have  stood  fast/^  This  use  of  the  neuter  tenses  of  L(rr7)fu,  in 
the  sense  of  persto,  is  well  established  in  the  New  Testament. 
Thus  in  Rom.  v.  2,  "by  whom  we  have  had  admission/^  rrjv 
irpoaa/yaryrjv  icrj^Kafiey,  "  by  faith  into  this  grace  wherein  we 
have  stood  fast/'  iv  ^  ianjKafjbev,  "  and  rejoice/'  etc.  Observe 
the  first  admission^  the  continuance^  and  the  consequent  present 
rejoicing.  In  Rom.  xi.  20,  "  they  were  broken  off  through  un- 
belief, but  thou  hast  stood  fast  by  faith,"  <rv  Biry  irUrrei  i<rrqica^f 
"  be  not  high-minded  "  on  this  account.  Similarly  in  1  Cor. 
vii.  37,  8?  hk  ecrrrfKev  eSpaio^;,  and  in  x.  12,  6  Bok&v  icrrdvai, 
"  he  that  seemeth  to  have  stood  fast  /'  and  xv.  1,  iv  ^  koX 
iarrfKare.  So  also  in  2  Cor.  i.  24,  "  we  are  helpers  of  your 
joy/'  rfi  tyhp  TrUrret  ean^Kare,  "for  ye  have  persevered  by  faith." 
And,  lastly,  while  in  Eph.  vi.  11 — 14,  we  have  errrfvac  and  arfJTe 
in  the  same  sense,  where  the  perfect  would  have  been  improper, 
we  have  the  perfect  again  in  2  Tim.  ii.  19,  "the  faith  of  some  has 
been  overthrown ;  the  firm  foundation  of  God,  however,  hath 
stood  fast,"  i.  e.,  they  who  were  firmly  founded  by  God,  or  built 
on  God's  foundation,  6  fiivroL  aripeo^;  0€fii\to^  tov  Oeov  l<Trr)K€V. 
We  have  given  these  passages  at  length  to  shew  the  proper  use  of 
the  perfect,  and  thus  more  fully  to  identify  the  meaning  of  ek 
fjv  kcTTTiKare  in  1  Pet.  v.  12,  with  the  ianripvyfiivov^  of  2  Pet.  i.  12. 
The  resemblance  is  completed  by  observing  that  the  aK7}dr}<;  %4pw 
of  1  Pet.  V.  12,  must  denote  oKriOeia  t^?  'xapvTo<$,  the  irdpovaa 
oKqdeia  of  2  Pet.  i.  12.  For  there  is  no  false  grace,  but  there 
may  be  a  false  doctrine  of  grace. 

5.  In  2  Pet.  i.  16,  the  writer  strongly  insists  on  the  fact  that 
he  had  himself  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  majesty  of  Christ, 
such  as  it  should  be  at  his  coming  in  glory,  a  visible  display  of 
that  majesty  and  glory  having  been  made  to  him  on  the  occasion 
of  his  presence  with  the  Saviour  at  the  time  of  his  transfigura- 
tion, "  when  he  was  with  him  in  the  holy  mount."  Such  a  dis- 
play, afforded  as  a  special  privilege  to  the  three  more  favoured 
Apostles,  must  have  made  a  lasting  impression  on  their  minds, 
and  would  naturally  be  referred  to  by  St.  Peter,  whose  mind, 
more  alive  to  such  impressions  than  the  other  Apostles,  seems  to 
have  been  most  affected  on  that  exciting  occasion,  as  we  may 
gather  from  the  narrative  in  the  Gospels.  And  the  express 
reference  to  what  he  then  witnessed  which  is  made  in  this 
Epistle,  may  be  compared  with  a  less  explicit,  but  not  less  real 
allusion  to  the  same  occasion  in  the  first  Epistle.  An  imitator 
not  having  his  own  feelings  impressed  by  the  scene,  would 
scarcely  have  thought  of  making  any  reference  to  it,  much  less 
have  noticed  the  obscure  reference  in  the  first  Epistle,  so  as  to 
develope  that  allusion  into  the  more  express  mention  in  the 
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second^  the  existence  of  which  is  what  chiefly  makes  the  allusion 
in  the  first  to  be  noticeable.     We  refer  to  1  Pet.  v.  1,  where  the 
Apostle  speaks  of  himself  as  ^^  a  witness  of  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,^^  o  Kal  vfj^s  /xeXXovo-?;?  cnroKaXwrreadcu  S6^9  koivodvo^. 
Had  the  Apostle  omitted  the  word  koivcovo^;,  and  lefk  the  word 
fidprv^  to  be  supplied,  the  reference  to  the  transfiguration  might 
seem  less  ambiguous ;  for  that  it  was  not  merely  to  our  Lord^s . 
ascension  he  alluded  is  plain  from  his  speaking  of  a  glory  yet 
future  at  the  time  of  his  writing.     As  the  expression  actually 
stands,  one  might  at  first  suppose  that  the  Apostle  confidently 
anticipates  his  own  participation  in  the  future  glory  that  is  to  be 
vouchsafed.     But  let  us  observe  that  his  own  participation  in 
future  blessedness  is  no  contrast  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  we 
naturally  expect  the  mention  of  Christ^s  glory  as  of  his  suffering, 
just  as  in  i.  11,  ret  et9  Xpicrrov  iradrjfiaray  /ecu  tA?  fierh  ravra 
So^m.    And  this  is  what  the  Apostle's  purpose  requires.  Intend- 
ing to  encourage  his  readers  in  a  time  of  persecution,  he  speaks 
of  the  sufferings  endured  by  Christ  on  their  behalf.     And  then 
merely  to  subjoin  that  having  witnessed  the  sufferings  he  expected 
himself  to  partake  of  the  subsequent  glory,  would  be  a  poor  en- 
couragement.    His  own  subjective  anticipations,  however  strong 
the  language  of  assurance  in  which  they  are  expressed,  would  be 
a  bad  set-off  against  the  objective  reality  of  the  sufferings  his 
readers  had  to  undergo.     They  might  indeed  have  been  natu- 
rally expressed  if  he  had  mentioned  his  own  sufferings,  and  then 
spoke  of  the  reward  in  which  they  would  issue.    It  was  thus  that 
St.  Paul  spoke  of  the  crown  of  glory  laid  up  for  him,  after  he  had 
mentioned  the  good  fight  he  had  fought  himself,  and  not  the 
sufferings  of  the  Saviour,  as  an  example  for  others.     But  it  was 
here  exactly  to  the  purpose  of  St.  Peter  to  say  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed Christ's  sufferings,  and  could  testify  also  the  glory  that  was 
to  follow,  by  reason  of  a  special  opportunity  afforded  to  him  of 
becoming  a  witness  of  that  likewise,  manifested  with  a  reality 
which  might  be  compared  to  that  of  the  sufferings  that  preceded. 
This  is  expressed  by  the  word  koivcovo^,  a  communication  of  the 
glory  having  been  made,  not  to  his  faith  merely,  but  to  his  sight, 
as  implied  by  the  parallelism  with  the  preceding  fidprv^,  the  word 
KOLV(ovo^  implying  also  a  certain  companionship  with  the  Saviour 
on  that  occasion  not  enjoyed  by  the  Apostles  generally.     Such 
a  companionship  with  others  in  particular  circumstances,  without 
participating  in  their  state,  is  expressed  by  this  word  in  Heb. 
X.  33  also,  TovTo  fjuhf,  oveihiaiJLoh  re  koX    ffklylrecrc  dearpt^ofiepor 
Tovra  Bk,  kolvodvoX  t&p  outcb?  dvaaTpeipoiiivcDV  yemfOivre;.     A 
reference  to  Poole's  Synopsis  will  shew  that  the  transfiguration 
was  supposed  by  some  writers  quoted  by  Erasmus,  Menochius, 
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and  Ei^tius  to  have  been  alluded  to  in  this  passage  of  the  first 
Epistle. 

6.  The  reference  to  the  '^  word  of  prophecy  "  and  its  inspi- 
ration^ in  2  Pet.  i.  19 — 21,  may  be  compared  with  the  mention 
of  those  who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that  is  come  unto  us,  in 
1  Pet.  i.  10 — 12.     The  advice  to  pay  attention  to  the  word  of 
prophecy,  as  to  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place,  corresponds  with 
the  Apostle^s  commendation  of  the  prophets  for  searching  dili- 
gently and  enquiring  into  the  import  of  their  predictions,  while 
the  assertion  that  they  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  agrees  with  the  intimation  in  the  first  Epistle,  that  it  was 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  that  was  in  them,  which  testified  beforehand 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.     The 
necessity  rod  irpoaex^iv  top  vovvy  inasmuch  as   the   prophecy 
being  spoken,  not  by  the  will  of  man,  or  the  suggestion  of  men's 
own  minds,  but  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  does  not 
directly  suggest  its  own  meaning,  tS/a?  iTriXvaea)^  ov  ylvercu,  but 
requires  to  be  carefully  studied,   coincides   with  the   diligent 
search  and  enquiry  commended  in  the  first  Epistle.  If  we  might 
take  Trpotfyqrela  and  iirlXvcrts  for  prophet  and  interpreter,  (abstr. 
pro  concret.),  the  meaning  in  such  case  being  that  the  prophets 
were  too  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  import  of  their  own  pre- 
dictions to  interpret  them  fully  for  themselves,  we  should  have 
in  this  a  reason  for  the  diligent  investigation  ascribed  to  them. 
And  then  this  statement  of  the  second  Epistle  might  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  first,  that  '^  it  was  revealed  unto  them 
that  not  unto  themselves,  but  unto  us  they  did  minister  the 
things  now  reported  by  those  that  preached  the  Gospel."    This, 
however,  is  less  natural  and  less  consistent  with  the  present 
tense,  ylverai,  which  appears  to  be  used  as  indicating  a  general 
character  of  prophecy  at  all  times.     At  any  rate,  the  prophecies 
were  to  those  of  the  old  dispensation  a  light  shining  in  a  dark 
place  as  regarded  the  first  coming  of  Christ.     The  prophetic 
word  is  similarly  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place  to  Christians  as 
respects  his  second  appearing,    "the   power  and  coming,"  or 
coming  in  power  and  great  glory  of  our  blessed  Lord.     The 
dawning  of  the  day  is  rather  the  near  approach  than  the  actual 
arrival  of  that  event,  and  the  rising  of  the  day*star  denotes  the 
premonitory  indications  of  its  coming.     As  these  indications  are 
not  signs  outwardly  intelligible  to  the  world  at  large,  but  evi- 
dences discernible  to  the  thoughtful  minds  of  those  who  look 
for  the  Lord's  appearing,  tokens  of  an  event  which  may  be  still  far 
off  in  fact,  but  near  in  the  Christian's  faith  and  watchfulness, 
we  can  understand  why  it  is  in  the  heart  that  the  day  is  said  to 
dawn,  and  the  day-star  to  arise.     It  is  unnecessary,  therefore. 
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to  resort  to  the  arbitrary  and  violent  expedient  of  connecting 
iv  Tcu^  KCbphUbL^  vfi&v  with  wpoo'i)(pvT€^.  The  word  of  prophecy 
which  was  thus  to  serve  as  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place^  was 
confirmed  (ej^o/iei/  fie^aunepov  rov  Trpotfyr/rt/ebv  \070v)  by.the  ma- 
nifestation of  Christ  in  his  glory,  of  which  the  Apostle  had  been 
an  eye-witness,  as  by  the  same  /coivayvla  of  the  Saviour's  glory 
he  had  encouraged  his  readers,  as  we  have  seen,  in  1  Pet.  v.  1. 

7.  The  condemnation  awaiting  the  false  prophets  and  teachers 
that  were  yet  to  come  when  the  second  Epistle  was  written,  oU 
TO  Kplfia  €/C7raXai  ovk  dpyei,  kcu  r/  aTrdXeia  avT&v  ov  waTci^ei, 
2  Pet.  ii.  8,  has  its  counterpart  in  1  Pet.  ii.  8,  where  the  like 
foredoomed  punishment  awaits  those  "  who  stumble  at  the  word, 
being  disobedient,"  aireiBovvTe^  not  airurrovvre^,  from  a  spirit 
of  disobedience  rather  than  for  want  of  conviction,  [airelBeia* 
airurrLa^  illud  ad  animum  refertur,  hoc  ad  meniem. — Titmanji, 
Synon.  N.  71),  ek  8  iridfiaav.  We  need  not  regard  this  expres- 
sion as  if  it  were  itself  the  \l0o^  irpocrKOfifiaTo^  which  it  has  been 
represented  by  some.  There  are  moral  qualifications  needed  for 
the  profitable  hearing  of  the  Gospel,  the  removal  of  moral 
obstacles  being  a  main  part  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  work  in  pre- 
disposing men  to  receive  the  truth.  It  is  they  who  wish  to  do 
God's  will  that,  the  Saviour  tells  us,  shall  know  his  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God.  And  so  also  they  who  are  unwilling  to 
do  it,  wilfully  disobedient,  are  punished  by  stumbling  at  the 
word  ;  (compare  Hosea  xiv.  9.)  And  this  being  the  appointed 
as  well  as  the  natural  consequence  of  their  unwillingness  to  do 
the  will  of  God,  they  are  properly  said  to  have  been  appointed 
to  stumble  at  the  word ;  it  is  as  much  the  proper  penalty  of  their 
disobedience  as  the  condemnation  that  in  2  Pet.  ii.  3,  is  said  to 
await  the  false  prophets  who  were  to  arise.  The  correspondence 
between  the  two  passages  consists  in  men's  being  beforehand  ap- 
pointed to  condemnation,  in  anticipation  of  their  foreseen  wick- 
edness. There  is,  however,  sufiScient  diflerence  to  shew  that  the 
two  passages  were  written  quite  independently  of  one  another, 
and  without  imitation.  In  the  one  case  it  is  condemnation  and 
destruction  in  general,  in  the  other  it  is  a  special  punishment 
consequent  on  the  particular  nature  of  the  offence.  The  offending 
parties  and  their  offence  are  also  different.  In  the  one  case  per- 
sons are  mentioned  who  are  prevented  from  believing  the  Gospel 
at  all,  by  moral  hindrances ;  in  the  other,  false  teachers  arising 
amongst  those  who  had  already  become  believers,  were  to  bring 
in  damnable  heresies.  While  these  differences  leave  no  room 
for  suspecting  imitation,  the  agreement  is  of  a  kind  that  indicates 
a  habit  of  looking  at  subjects  of  this  nature  from  a  particular 
point  of  view^  such  as  might  be  expected  in  the  same  writer. 
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8.  In  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  we  find  the  angels  that  fell  described  as 
kept  in  chains,  reserved  to  judgment,  just  as  in  1  Pet.  iii.  19, 
we  find  mention  of  the  spirits  in  prison.  And  in  each  Epistle, 
this  allusion  to  the  prisoners  of  the  unseen  world  is  followed,  as 
if  by  reason  of  some  accidental  association  of  ideas  only  to  be 
found  in  the  same  mind,  by  a  reference  to  the  punishment  of 
the  old  world  by  the  waters  of  the  deluge.  And,  while  Noah  is 
mentioned  in  the  second  Epistle  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness, 
his  preaching  is  implied  in  the  first,  by  the  allusion  to  the  dis- 
obedience of  those  to  whom  he  preached  while  the  ark  was 
preparing,  but  more  directly  referred  to,  if  we  understand  the 
preaching  to  the  spirits  in  prison  to  denote  NoaVs  preaching 
by  the  Spirit  of  Cluist.  The  number  of  persons  saved  in  the 
ark  is  also  mentioned  in  each ;  in  the  one,  eight  souls,  in  the 
other,  Noah  the  eighth,  that  is,  Noah  and  seven  others,  accord* 
ing  to  a  manner  of  speaking,  exemplified  by  Raphelius.'  But, 
with  these  remarkable  points  of  resemblance,  the  difierences  are 
no  less  striking.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  evil  angels  that  are  in 
chains;  in  the  other,  the  spirits  of  wicked  men  that  are  in 
prison,  the  reference  to  Chnst^s  preaching  to  whom,  whatever 
be  its  meaning,  has  no  counterpart  in  the  second  Epistle. 
Neither  is  there  any  allusion  in  this  to  baptism  as  typified  by 
the  waters  of  the  deluge,  while  the  whole  connexion  of  the  two 
passages  with  their  context  is  entirely  different,  though  each 
fits  perfectly  in  its  own  place.  These  differences  are  sufficient 
to  negative  any  supposition  of  imitation,  while  the  coincidences 
are  evidently  quite  spontaneous. 

9.  Perhaps  we  may  compare  2  Pet.  ii.  9,  *'  The  Lord  knoweth 
how  to  deliver  the  godly  out  of  temptations,  but  to  reserve  the 
unjust  to  the  day  of  judgment  to  be  punished,"  with  the  quota- 
tion from  Ps.  xxxiv.  in  1  Pet.  iii.  12,  "  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are 
over  the  righteous;  but  the  face  of  the  Lord  is  against  them 
that  do  evil.'^  The  resemblance  is  slight,  and  only  to  be  noticed 
in  respect  to  the  contrast  between  the  godly  and  ungodly  in 
each,  and  the  different  aspect  with  which  they  are  regarded  by 
the  Almighty. 

10.  In  both  Epistles  angels  are  adduced  as  examples,  but  in 
a  very  different  manner  and  with  different  ends.  In  2  Pet.  ii. 
11,  their  abstinence  from  railing  accusation  is  the  particular  in 
which  their  example  is  commended  to  us ;  in  1  Pet.  i.  12,  it 
is  their  desire  to  look  into  the  mystery  of  redemption.  The 
evil  angels,  whose  example  is  likewise  set  before  us  for  warn- 
ing in  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  may  be  compared  with  the  angels  and  autho- 

"  Annot.  in  S,  Script,  ex  Xen,,  etc. 
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rities  and  powers  made  subject  to  Christ  in  1  Pet.  iii.  22.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  Apostle  had  a  habit  of  using  the  example 
of  angels,  and  thus  spontaneously,  and  with  diflfereuces  suited 
to  the  occasion,  referred  to  them  in  each  Epistle  as  served  his 
purpose. 

11.  In  2  Pet.  ii.  12,  those  who  "speak  evil  of  the  things 
they  know  not,'^  ev  oU  cuyvoovav,  may  be  compared  with  the 
enemies  of  Christians  who,  in  1  Pet.  ii.  12,  15,  are  represented 
as  speaking  of  them  as  evil-doers,  their  calumnies  being  in  like 
manner  attributed  to  ignorance ;  "  that  with  well  doing  ye  may 
put  to  silence  the  ignorance,^^  Trjv  opfvtocrUiv,  "  of  foolish  men.^' 
The  word  here  used  to  denote  putting  to  silence,  <l>ifiouu,  may, 
perhaps,  be  thought  to  imply  also  a  reference  in  the  writer's 
mind  to  the  brute  beasts,  to  which,  in  2  Pet.  ii.  12,  these  evil- 
speakers  are  likened.  Both  passages  may  be  compared  with 
Ps.  xxxii.  9. 

12.  We  may,  likewise,  observe  some  resemblance  between 
the  "rioting  in  the  day-time,  feasting,  having  eyes  full  of 
adultery  that  cannot  cease  from  sin,'^  attributed  in  2  Pet.  ii.  13, 
14,  to  the  depraved  persons  of  whom  the  Apostle  is  speaking, 
and  the  lasciviousness,  lusts,  excess  of  wine,  revellings,  and 
banquettings  mentioned  in  1  Pet.  iv.  8. 

13.  In  2  Pet.  ii.  19,  the  corrupt  teachers  are  said  to  promise  , 
their  followers  liberty,  doubtless  regarding  the  liberty  of  the 
Gospel  as  freedom  to  sin.  Here  we  have  reproduced  the  idea 
of  1  Pet.  ii.  16,  where  the  Apostle  bids  us  not  make  such  a 
grievous  abuse  of  our  Christian  liberty;  "as  free,  and  not 
using  your  liberty  as  a  cloak  of  maliciousness,''  {Kafcla<;,  wicked- 
ness of  any  sort.)  We  may  also  compare  the  "  servants  of  God '' 
in  this  passage  with  the  "  servants  of  corruption ''  in  the  former, 
wherein  we  notice  a  resemblance  with  a  striking  diflference.  Let 
us  place  the  passages  in  juxtaposition : — 

ekevOepiav     avrois     e7raf^(^eW6-  firi    ws    iiriKoXviJifia   e^ovre^   7^9 

fievoi^  arnol  Bovkoi  virap'XpVTe^  rq^i  KaKia's  rrjv  eXevOepiav,  aW'  ibs  dov- 
<p0opa9.  Xoi  Qeov, 

In  both  we  have  the  contrast  between  SovXol  and  iKevOeplav, 
but  in  the  one  it  is  the  service  of  God,  in  the  other  of  cor- 
ruption, that  is  contrasted  with  the  liberty  that  is  abused. 

14.  In  2  Pet.  iii.  9,  the  long-suffering  of  God  is  assigned  as 
a  reason  why  the  coming  of  the  day  of  judgment  is  deferred, 
in  immediate  connexion  with  the  example  of  the  deluge,  the 
point  of  resemblance  plainly  being  the  certainty  of  the  threatened 
destruction,  though  delayed  through  God's  long-suffering.  This 
is  not,  indeed,  mentioned  in  respect  to  the  deluge,  but  it  wa^ 
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manifestly  in  the  writer^s  mind.  The  same  long-suffering  is 
also  assigned  in  1  Pet.  iii.  20^  as  the  cause  of  delay  in  respect 
to  the  deluge,  "  when  once  the  long-suffering  of  God  awaited 
in  the  days  of  Noah/'  The  similarity  of  thought  is  the  more  to 
our  purpose,  inasmuch  as  long-suffering  not  being  distinctly 
expressed  in  the  second  Epistle,  there  is  the  less  ground  for 
suspecting  a  wilful  imitation.  The  looking  for  and  hasting  to 
the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  with  all  its  circumstances  of 
awe,  and  the  conduct  suitable  to  those  who  look  for  such  things, 
brought  before  us  in  the  same  passage  in  the  second  Epistle, 
may  likewise  be  compared  with  the  mention  which  we  find  in 

1  Pet.  iv.  5,  7,  of  the  account  to  be  given  "  to  Him  that  is  ready 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,"  of  "the  end  of  all  things" 
that  "  is  at  hand,"  and  of  the  consequent  duty  of  sobriety  and 
watchfulness  unto  prayer,  all  which  seem  to  be  likewise  con- 
nected with  the  previous  mention  of  the  deluge. 

15.  The  last  of  these  coincidences  which  we  have  to  specify, 
is  the  express  quotation  of  St.  PauFs  Epistle  to  the  Romans  in 

2  Pet.  iii.  15,  as  compared  with  the  numerous  instances  in  which, 
as  we  have  already  shewn,  in  the  first  Epistle  the  same  writing 
of  St.  Paul  was  imitated,  though  without  mention  of  his  name. 
This  imitation  we  endeavoured  to  account  for  by  the  fact  which 
seemed  clearly  indicated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  quota- 
tion in  the  second  Epistle  was  introduced,  as  written  to  those 
to  whom  St.  Peter  was  writing  also,  namely,  that  he  wrote 
to  Roman  Christians.  Apart  from  this  view  altogether,  the 
agreement  of  the  two  Epistles  in  making  use  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  conduces,  with  the  other  instances 
equally  diffused  through  the  entire  of  both  Epistles,  which  we 
have  laid  before  the  reader,  to  confirm  the  identity  of  their 
authorship. 

IX.  The  history  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  preserved 
several  discourses  and  shorter  sayings  of  St.  Peter,  commencing 
with  the  days  immediately  following  our  Lord's  Ascension,  and 
extending  to  the  Council  at  Jerusalem,  after  which  this  history 
is  silent  concerning  him.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  thought  that 
a  comparison  of  the  questioned  Epistle  with  these  discourses 
and  sayings  would  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  of  enquiry. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  very  material  difference  of 
style  often  exists  between  the  extemporaneous  discourses  and 
conversational  remarks,  and  the  written  compositions  of  the 
same  individual.  The  long  interval  of  time,  and  the  great  dif- 
ference of  occasion  and  circumstances,  would  very  much  increase 
the  probable  dissimilarity  both  of  style  and  thought ;  while  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  sacred  record  has  preserved  in  most  cases 
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• 

more  than  the  substance,  in  an  abridged  form,  of  what  the  Apostle 
actually  said ;  and,  at  any  rate,  we  can  scarcely  in  any  instance 
have  the  ipsissima  verba,  which  were  doubtless  principally  in  the 
Galilean  speech  which  bewrayed  the  Apostle  in  the  hall  of  the 
high  priest.  Any  conclusion  that  might  be  drawn,  therefore, 
from  such  a  comparison  would,  as  regards  style,  be  quite  illusory, 
and  of  very  little  weight  in  any  respect.  There  are,  however,  a 
few  coincidences  of  thought  which,  though  of  very  little  moment 
to  the  enquiry,  are  at  any  rate  equally  significant  in  regard  to 
the  second  Epistle  as  to  the  first,  and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
specify  them  in  respect  to  each. 

•  Thus,  as  regards  the  first  Epistle,  we  may  compare  ch.  i.  11, 
where  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  the  prophets  is  said  to  have  "  testi- 
fied beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow,'^  with  Acts  iii.  18,  21,  where  St.  Peter  says  that  *^God, 
by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets,  had  shewed  that  Christ 
should  suffer,  and  had  spoken  of  the  times  of  restitution  of  all 
things.'^ 

"  The  grace  to  be  brought  unto  us  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ^*  in  1  Pet.  i.  13,  may  be  compared  with  "the  blotting 
out  of  our  sins  when  the  times  of  refreshing  should  come  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  He  shall  send  Jesus  Christ,'^  in 
Acts  iii.  19,  20.  The  point  of  special  resemblance  is  the  deferring 
of  the  grace  spoken  of,  which  answers  to  the  blotting  out  of  our 
sins,  until  the  final  coming  of  the  Lord. 

We  may  instance  the  agreement  between  1  Pet.  i.  17,  where 
God  is  described  as  "  without  respect  of  persons,'^  cnrpotrayiro^ 
Xt^ttto)?,  "judging  according  to  every  man^s  work,^^  with  St. 
Peter's  words  in  Acts  x.  34,  35 ;  "  God  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons,^' Trpoa-ayirokifnTT}^,  "but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth 
him,  and  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  him.''  This 
was  a  truth  forced  upon  the  Apostle's  conviction  in  spite  of  the 

Powerful  prejudices  of  his  earlier  belief,  and  appears  to  have 
een  for  the  first  time  recognized  as  a  truth  on  the  occasion  of 
his  visit  to  Cornelius :  "  I  perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons."  What  was  thus  forcibly  impressed  on  his  mind  at 
that  early  period,  reappears  quite  naturally  in  the  Epistle,  as 
addressed  by  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision  to  believers  of 
Gentile  origin. 

The  "  purifying  their  souls  in  obeying  the  truth  through  the 
Spirit,"  in  1  Pet.  i.  22,  may  be  placed  side  by  side  with  Acts 
XV.  9,  where  St.  Peter  says  that  God  had  given  to  the  Gentiles 
the  holy  Spirit,  and  put  no  difference  between  them  and  the 
Jews,  "  purifying  their  hearts  by  faith." 

Again,  in  1  Pet.  ii.  7,  and  in  St.  Peter's^  defence  before  the 
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Council  in  Acts  iv.  11,  we  have  ^'the  stone  disallowed  by  the 
builders  and  made  the  head  of  the  corner^'  similarly  adduced; 
and  the  bearing  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree  in  1  Pet. 
ii.  24,  may  be  compared  with  Acts  v.  30,  ^'  whom  ye  slew  and 
hanged  on  a  tree" 

If  we  interpret  1  Pet.  iii.  19,  as  referring  to  the  descensio  ad 
inferos,  it  may  be  put  alongside  of  Acts  ii.  31,  where  we  find  the 
only  other  reference  to  this  subject  in  the  New  Testament,  in 
St.  Peter^s  discourse  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

In  1  Pet.  iv.  5,  the  judging  of  "  the  quick  and  the  dead  "  is 
similar  to  the  Apostle^s  mention  of  Christ  as  the  judge  of  quick 
and  dead  in  Acts  x.  42,  the  only  other  place,  except  2  Tim. 
iv.  1,  where  the  quick  and  the  dead  are  thus  combined  in 
reference  to  the  final  judgment. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Apostle  in  1  Pet.  v.  1,  having 
called  himself  the  fellow-presbyter  of  the  elders  amongst  those 
to  whom  he  was  writing,  added  as  an  intimation  of  his  own 
superior  authority,  that  he  was  also  a  witness  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ,  may  be  compared  with  his  desire  expressed  in  Acts 
i.  21,  22,  that  in  choosing  a  successor  to  Judas,  one  should 
'^  be  ordained  who  had  companied  with  them  all  the  time  that 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  gone  in  and  out  amongst  them,  to  be 
a  witness  of  his  resurrection."  To  be  a  witness  of  Christ^s  resur- 
rection, one  should  properly  have  been  also  a  witness  of  his 
death.  Unless  be  had  known  the  Lord  before  his  sufferings, 
and  had  seen  him  dead,  his  testimony  that  he  had  seen  him 
afterwards  alive  would  not,  strictly  speaking,  have  made  him 
by  his  sole  testimony  a  witness  of  the  resurrection. 

Now,  these  instances  of  agreement  between  the  first  Epistle, 
of  which  no  doubt  was  entertained,  and  the  sayings  of  St.  Peter 
recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  are  not  more  numerous  in 
proportion  to  its  length,  nor  more  observable  in  point  of  re- 
semblance, nor  significant  as  indications  of  the  individuality  and 
habit  of  thinking  proper  to  the  same  mind,  than  the  like  coin- 
cidences to  be  found  in  the  second  Epistle  as  compared  with  the 
same  sayings  and  discourses.  We  have  given  the  foregoing  at 
length,  in  order  that  their  value  may  serve  as  a  criterion  of  what 
we  may  expect  as  the  result  of  a  like  comparison  of  the  second 
Epistle,  in  respect  to  which  doubts  have  to  be  satisfied.  We 
proceed  now  to  notice  these  latter  coincidences. 

In  2  Pet.  i.  1,  Christians,  whom  we  have  proved  to  have  been 
of  Gentile  origin,  are  addressed  as  persons  who  had  "  obtained 
like  precious  faith  '^  with  the  writer  himself,  speaking,  doubtless, 
as  a  Jew.  And  we  may  compare  this  mention  of  laoTifiov 
vUmvy  with  the  statement  of  St.  Peter,  in  explaining  his  con- 
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dact  with  regard  to  Cornelias  and  his  family^  that  God  ^^  gave 
them  the  like  gift/^  t^v  tcnyv  Soopectv,  "  as  he  did  unto  us  who 
believed/^  Acts  xi.  17,  and  with  the  similar  declaration  on  the 
same  subject  to  the  Apostles  and  Elders  at  Jerusalem,  Acts  xv. 
9,  that  God  had  "  put  no  diflference  between  them  and  us,  puri- 
fying their  hearts  by  faith/^ 

In  2  Pet.  i.  16,  we  find  the  same  stress  laid  on  the  eye- 
witnessing  of  Christ^s  glory,  as  in  Acts  i.  21,  on  the  necessity  of 
choosing  as  a  new  apostle  an  eye-witness  of  our  Saviour's  pro- 
ceedings while  on  earth.  The  attributing  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  2  Pet.  i.  21,  as 
to  the  Spirit  of  Christ  in  1  Pet.  i.  11,  may  be  compared  with 
Acts  i.  16,  where  St.  Peter  represents  the  Holy  Ghost  as  speak- 
ing by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  David. 

The  '^  wages  of  unrighteousness,'^  fiiaOov  oZlkIw;,  which  we 
are  told  in  2  Pet.  ii.  15,  that  Balaam  loved,  will  remind  us  of 
'^  the  wages  of  unrighteousness,"  rov  fjuurdov  ahiicla^,  with  which 
in  Acts  i.  18,  he  says  that  Judas  purchased  the  field  in  which  he 
ended  his  life. 

The  ^^  new  heavens  and  new  earth  *'  which  it  is  said  in  2  Pet. 
iii.  13,  that  '^  we  according  to  promise  look  for,''  will  bear  com- 
parison with  "the  restitution  of  all  things  spoken  of  by  the 
mouth  of  aU  the  holy  prophets"  mentioned  by  St.  Peter  in 
Acts  iii.  21. 

Now,  of  all  these  slight  resemblances  to  be  found  alike  in 
each  Epistle,  none  is  of  so  much  significance  for  our  present 
purpose,  as  that  of  "  the  like  precious  faith "  in  2  Pet.  i.  1, 
compared  with  Acts  xi.  17,  and  xv.  9.  The  fact  that  God  had 
made  choice,"  as  he  told  the  assembled  Apostles  and  Elders, 
that  the  Gentiles  by  his  mouth  should  hear  the  word  of  the 
Gospel  and  believe,"  and  that  it  was  by  a  remarkable  and  very 
significant  and  impressive  vision  the  Apostle's  prejudices  on  this 
subject  had  been  overcome,  could  not  fail  to  have  had  a  power- 
ful influence  on  his  mind;  and  when  he  came  to  address  a 
community  of  Gentile  Christians,  nothing  was  more  likely  than  * 
that,  in  the  remembrance  of  that  transaction,  he  should  acknow- 
ledge the  equal  value  of  the  Gentiles'  faith,  and  their  equal 
participation  in  the  blessings  consequent  on  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel.  Yet,  the  very  casual  and  simple  way  in  which  this  is 
done,  only  by  the  single  word  laoTifiovy  makes  the  coincidence 
evidently  more  undesigned,  and  more  clearly  indicates  St.  Peter's 
authorship  of  the  second  Epistle,  so  far  as  this  comparison  with 
the  sayings  and  discourses  of  the  Apostle  recorded  in  the  Acts 
may  be  thought  of  moment  to  the  enquiry  at  all. 

X.  Having  now  compared  the  second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter 


it 
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with  the  undoubted  remains  of  that  Apostle,  and  seen  that 
neither  in  respect  of  style,  nor  of  the  habits  of  thought  which 
are  manifested,  are  there  any  good  grounds  for  the  doubt  that 
has  existed  as  to  the  genuineness  of  that  Epistle,  it  will  be 
proper  to  notice  here  a  few  objections  not  already  considered, 
which  have  been  summed  up  by  Neander  in  the  History  of  the 
Planting  and  Training  of  the  Christian  Church  J*^ 

Having  mentioned  the  difference  in  character  and  st^le 
which  we  have  already  ^discussed,  he  notices  "the  use  here 
made  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,  which  is  partly  copied  and 
partly  imitated;^'  and  he  afterwards  says  that  "among  the 
circumstances  that  excite  suspicion  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
same  false  teachers  who,  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  are  described  as 
actually  existing,  are  here  represented  with  prophetic  warning 
as  about  to  appear/^  Now  this  latter  fact,  instead  of  being 
made  the  ground  of  an  additional  objection,  serves  to  neutralize 
the  former  one,  as  it  shews  that  St.  Jude^s  was  the  later  of  the 
two  Epistles,  the  false  teachers  predicted  by  St.  Peter  having 
actually  appeared  in  the  interval  between  them.  To  assume 
arbitrarily,  in  opposition  to  this  fact,  that  St.  Jude^s  was  the 
earlier  Epistle,  and  then  to  ground  on  that  assumption  objec- 
tions which  otherwise  would  have  no  existence,  is  certainly  not 
consistent  with  any  principle  of  fair  criticism  or  sound  reason- 
ing. It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  greater  length  on  this  subject 
now,  as  we  have  in  the  former  part  of  this  Essay  fully  discussed 
the  resemblance  between  the  two  Epistles. 

The  next  objection  is  founded  on  the  indications  of  close 
pastoral  relationship  between  the  writer  and  those  to  whom  the 
second  Epistle  was  addressed,  evidently  the  same  as  the  persons 
addressed  in  the  first  Epistle,  while  yet  St.  Peter  had  never  such 
pastoral  relations  with  the  Churches  named  in  the  first.  With 
this  we  must  couple  a  subsequent  objection.  "The  mode  of 
citing  the  Pauline  Epistles  confirms  the  suspicion  against  the 
genuineness  of  this  Epistle.  A  passage  from  Bom.  ii,  4,  is  cited 
•  in  iii.  15,  as  if  this  Epistle  were  addressed  to  the  same  Church/^ 
If,  however,  there  is  any  weight  in  the  conclusions  we  have 
drawn  in  the  former  part  from  the  facts  on  which  these  objec- 
tions are  grounded,  and  any  probability  in  the  explanation  and 
reconciliation  of  them  which  we  have  attempted,  they  cease  to 
be  grounds  of  objection,  and  on  the  contrary  tend  to  confirm 
the  genuineness  of  the  second  Epistle. 

He  says  that  "  the  solicitude  with  which  he  endeavours  to 
make  himself  known  as  the  Apostle  Peter  betrays  an  apocryphal 
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writer/'  It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  informed  us  in 
what  respect  this  solicitude  is  manifested.  It  is  true  he  pre- 
fixed his  name  to  the  Epistle  in  the  usual  formula^  as  he  did  to 
the  firsts  and  as  St.  Paul  did  to  his  Epistles.  And  in  iii.  2,  he 
reminds  his  readers  of  a  commandment  which  he,  in  conjunction 
with  one  or  more  of  the  other  Apostles^  had  given  them.  But 
this  commending  of  that  injunction  on  the  strength  of  his 
Apostolical  authority  is  not  without  example  in  St.  Paul's 
writings,  who  says,  1  Thess.  iv.  2,  "  Ye  know  what  command- 
ments we  gave  you  by  the  Lord  Jesus.''  The  only  other 
allusions  in  the  Epistle  of  a  nature  personal  to  himself  are  so 
natural,  that  their  existence,  far  from  betraying  an  apocryphal 
writer,  may  be  taken  as  a  confirmation  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  Epistle.  To  one  of  these  personal  matters  we  shall  have 
occasion  presently  to  revert.  The  other,  the  speedy  approach 
of  his  decease,  is  introduced  as  a  reason  why  he  felt  so  anxious 
that  they  should  keep  his  instructions  in  remembrance,  in  quite 
as  simple  and  unsuspicious  a  manner  as  that  in  which  St.  Paul 
urged  Timothy  to  make  full  proof  of  his  ministry,  as  he  was 
now  himself  about  to  be  ofiered,  and  the  time  of  his  departure 
was  at  hand.  But  "the  allusion  to  the  words  of  Christ,  John 
xxi.  18,  in  i.  14,  is  brought  forward  in  an  unsuitable  manner." 
He  ought  to  have  told  in  what  respect  the  manner  in  which  this 
allusion  is  made  was  unsuitable.  If  it  was  that  he  did  not  quote 
the  remarkable  words  in  which  our  Lord  foretold  his  martyrdom, 
but  described  his  approaching  death  by  a  different  expression, 
this  is  rather  a  note  of  genuineness,  An  apocryphal  writer 
would  have  been  careful  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  Saviour 
descriptive  of  the  Apostle's  end.  Or  if  it  was  that  he  referred 
to  the  Saviour's  words  as  denoting  his  death,  whereas  they 
might  have  only  signified  bonds  and  imprisonment,  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  the  subsequent  words  relating  to  St.  John,  ''  if 
I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,"  plainly  imply  that  St.  Peter's 
death  was  intended,  and  the  saying  that  went  abroad  in  conse- 
quence that  that  disciple  should  not  die,  shews  that  the  other 
Apostles  understood  the  Lord  to  have  predicted  St.  Peter's 
death.  And  certainly  the  allusion  to  the  Lord's  words  was  not 
itself  unsuitable,  if  this  was  what  our  author  meant.  A  predic- 
tion so  nearly  concerning  himself,  and  expressed  in  so  remark- 
able a  form,  must  have  deeply  impressed  the  Apostle's  mind; 
and  seeing  the  toils  of  his  enemies  closing  around  him,  surely 
it  was  most  natural  and  suitable  that  he  should  have  referred  to 
what  the  Lord  had  shewed  him  of  his  approaching  end. 

The  other  personal  allusion  to  which  we  referred,  is  made 
the  subject  of  a  distinct  objection.     "In  order  to  distinguish 
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himself  as  a  credible  witness  of  the  life  of  Christ,  he  appeals  to 
the  phenomena  at  the  transfiguration.  But  it  certainly  is  not 
natural  to  suppose  that  one  of  the  Apostles  should  select  and 
bring  forward  from  the  whole  life  of  Christ  of  which  they  had 
been  eye-witnesses,  this  isolated  fact,  which  was  less  essentially 
connected  with  that  which  was  the  central  point  and  object 
of  his  appearance;  the  Apostles  were  rather  accustomed  to 
claim  credit  as  witnesses  of  the  sufferings  and  resurrection  of 
Christ/'  Now,  first,  it  is  to  be  observed  in  reference  to  this 
objection,  that  it  was  not  to  confirm  the  writer's  testimony 
respecting  the  life  of  Christ,  but  in  support  of  his  teaching  in 
regard  to  the  future  power  and  coming  of  Christ,  the  coming 
in  power  and  great  glory  as  distinguished  from  his  coming  in 
humiliation,  that  the  transfiguration  is  brought  forward.  The 
Gospel  narratives  plainly  shew  that  that  scene  was  intended  to 
be  a  representation  of  Christ's  glory  in  his  kingdom,  which 
some  of  those  to  whom  the  Saviour  announced  its  manifestation 
were  not  to  taste  of  death  till  they  had  seen,  and  by  which  they 
were  to  have  more  sure  the  prophetic  word  which  foretold  the 
glory  that  was  to  be  consequent  on  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
Amongst  all  the  facts  stated  in  the  Gospel  history,  none  was  so 
suitable  to  the  writer's  purpose,  in  proof  that  he  had  not  been 
teaching  them  cunningly-devised  fables  in  regard  to  that  future 
glory  of  Christ's  kingdom,  as  that  marvellous  representation  of 
which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness.  It  was,  therefore,  quite 
natural  that  he  should  have  adduced  it  in  support  of  what  was 
a  prominent  subject  of  discussion  in  this  Epistle.  That  one  of 
the  Apostles  in  general  was  not  likely  to  have  brought  it  for- 
ward may  readily  be  admitted ;  only  three  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  transaction.  The  only  other  one  of  the  favoured  three 
of  whose  teaching  any  record  has  been  preserved,  does  make  a 
very  significant  allusion  to  it,  in  connexion  with  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  tabernacle  of  flesh  in  which  Christ  dwelt  among  us. 
'^  The  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld 
his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  fuU  of 
grace  and  truth."  And  in  thus  referring  to  the  glory  of  Christ, 
of  which  he,  too,  had  been  an  eye-witness,  St.  John  uses  a 
word  iOeaadfieda,  which,  like  St.  Peter's  eiromTcu,  is  expressive 
of  witnessing  a  scenic  representation,  or  some  sight  worthy  of 
being  viewed  with  attention  and  admiration.  That  St.  Peter 
should  have  referred  to  the  transfiguration  is  the  more  likely, 
inasmuch  as  he  of  the  three  appears  to  have  been  impressed  in 
the  most  lively  manner  on  that  occasion,  exclaiming,  in  his 
astonishment,  "  Lord,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here."  His  san- 
guine temperament  would  cause  him  in  particular  to  seize  on  the 
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events  to  cherish  it  in  his  reooUection^  to  picture  it  again  and 
again  in  his  imagination^  and  to  revert  to  it  just  when  the 
expectation  of  his  approaching  end  would  make  the  support 
derivable  from  having  witnessed  such  a  display  the  more  needed 
for  his  own  encouragement^  and  therefore  the  more  likely  to  be 
adduced  for  the  encouragement  of  others.  Why,  then,  should 
St.  Peter's  reverting  to  such  a  scene  be  less  likely  than  that 
St.  Paul  should  have  adverted  to  the  visions  and  revelations  of 
the  Lord  with  which  he  had  been  favoured  ? 

"  Also  the  designation  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  trans- 
figuration occurred  as  ^  the  holy  mount/  betrays  a  later  origin, 
since  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  moimtain  usually  so  de- 
nominated. Mount  Zion,  was  intended .''  The  force  of  this 
objection  seems  to  lie  in  the  supposition  that  this  mountain 
was  called  "  the  holy  mount,''  in  the  spirit  of  that  reverence 
which  in  later  times  has  been  felt  for  the  places  hallowed  by  the 
events  of  Gospel  history,  and  commonly  designated  ^^the  holy 
places,"  a  feeling  which  our  author  seems  to  think  belonged  to 
a  period  too  late  for  St.  Peter  to  have  participated  in  it.  Now, 
while  we  may  remark,  that  the  alleged  desecration  of  the  holy 
sepulchre  by  Adrian  would  seem  to  shew  that  at  that  early 
period  this  religio  loci  was  already  felt  in  some  degree,  yet  this 
does  not  appear  at  all  to  have  been  the  feeling  in  which  the 
designation  was  here  used,  when  we  consider  the  natural  mean- 
ing of  such  terms  as  adopted  by  a  Jewish  writer,  to  whom  like 
designations  occurring  in  the  Old  Testament  were  familiar.  It 
was  not  the  sacred  memory  of  past  transactions,  but  some  special 
manifestation  of  the  presence  of  God,  that  constituted  a  holy 
place  in  Jewish  phraseology.  When  God's  presence  was  re- 
vealed to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush,  the  place  whereon  he 
stood  was  called  holy  ground ;  and  so,  also,  when  the  Captain 
of  the  Lord's  Host  appeared  to  Joshua.  Thus,  too,  when  Zion 
itself  (in  Psalm  Ixviii.)  is  described  as  God's  hill,  it  is  plainly 
intimated  that  the  cause  of  its  sanctity  was  the  special  presence 
of  the  Almighty,  ^^as  in  the  holy  place  of  Sinai."  A  writer 
familiar  with  these  references  would  naturally  use  the  same 
designation  for  the  mount  of  the  transfiguration,  where  the 
presence  of  God  was  so  marvellously  displayed  in  the  cloud, 
the  glory,  and  the  audible  voice,  the  ancient  manifestations  of 
the  Shekinah. 

"  The  doubts  respecting  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  occa- 
sioned by  the  expectation  of  the  occurrence  of  that  event  in  the 
first  age  of  the  Church,  and  the  disappointment  of  that  expecta- 
tion, lead  us  to  recognize  a  later  period."  The  expectation  of 
the  immediate  coming  of  Christ,  grounded  on  a  misunderstand- 
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ing  of  St.  Paxil's  words  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians, 
made  it  needful  for  that  Apostle  to  correct  the  mistake.  The 
prevalent  notion  that  it  would  soon  take  place,  could  not  but 
have  been  confirmed  by  St.  Peter's  words  in  the  first  Epistle, 
''  the  end  of  aU  things  is  at  hand ;''  he,  too,  even  on  mere  human 
considerations,  might  have  judged  it  necessary  to  guard  against 
the  ill  effects  of  such  an  apprehension.  If  it  should  turn  out 
that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  was.  not  so  near  as  was  expected, 
he  might  naturally  fear  that  doubts  such  as  he  contemplates 
would  arise,  and  he  would  quite  as  naturally  guard  against  them. 
His  providing  against  such  doubts,  so  reasonably  to  be  antici- 
pated, does  not  therefore  justly  afford  suspicion  of  a  prediction 
after  the  event. 

"  What  is  said  of  the  origin  of  the  world  from  water,  and  its 
destruction  by  fire,  does  not  correspond  with  the  simplicity  and 
practical  spirit  of  the  apostolic  doctrine,  but  rather  indicates  the 
spirit  of  a  later  age,  mingling  much  that  was  foreign  with  the 
religious  interest.''  The  origin  of  the  world  from  water  exists 
in  the  Epistle  only  by  a  particular  interpretation  of  2  Pet.  iii.  5, 
which  may  quite  as  fairly  be  interpreted  as  describing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  deluge,  in  connexion  with  which  the  words 
are  used.  And  where  this  interpretation  is  free  from  all 
reference  to  what  is  foreign  to  the  subject  under  consideration, 
it  is  reasonably  to  be  preferred,  and  it  is  most  unfair  to  adopt  a 
meaning  not  rendered  necessary  by  the  words  themselves,  and 
less  proper  to  the  occasion,  for  the  sake  of  the  objection  derived 
from  such  an  interpretation.  As  for. the  destruction  of  the 
world  by  fire,  it  certainly  is  not  foreign  to  the  writer's  purpose, 
but  the  very  ground  of  the  exhortation  he  is  enforcing,  while 
the  references  to  that  element  in  St.  Paul's  intimations  of  the 
Saviour's  coming  to  judgment,  and  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, shew  that  the  idea  was  not  foreign  to  the  apostolic 
teaching. 

''  A  collection  of  all  the  Pauline  Epistles  is  referred  to,  and  it 
is  assumed  that  Paul  in  all  of  them  referred  to  one  subject  which 
yet  by  no  means  appears  in  all."  The  existence  of  such  a  collec- 
tion is  by  no  means  necessarily  implied  in  the  reference  to  them. 
The  writer  and  his  readers  may  have  been  acquainted  with  them 
separately,  and  all  of  the  latter  not  even  acquainted  with  all. 
That  a  sylloge  of  sacred  writings  did  exist  at  so  late  a  period 
is,  however,  by  no  means  unlikely.  That  the  Churches  to  which 
St.  Paul  wrote  interchanged  his  Epistles,  may  be  gathered  from 
his  own  directions  in  Col.  iv.  16,  and  those  who  had  it  thus  in 
their  power  would  doubtless  begin  at  once  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  them,  with  what  degree  of  completeness  would  depend 
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upon  circumstances.  Various  collections^  more  or  less  complete^ 
would  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  Christians  in  various  places ; 
and  these  by  means  of  the  communications  between  Christians 
in  differeut  countries  would  soon  give  rise  to  an  entire  collec- 
tion. K  St.  Peter  were  acquainted  with  such  a  collection,  he 
would  more  naturally  attribute  to  all  the  Epistles,  as  a  collec- 
tion, the  mention  of  a  subject,  which  may  be  but  slightly 
touched  on  in  some,  and  not  at  all  in  one ;  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  not  being  at  all  adverted  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians.  But  even  if  there  were  no  such  collection,  the  subject  is 
of  sufficiently  frequent  occurrence  in  St.  PauPs  Epistles  to  justify 
its  being  described  in  a  general  way,  as  a  subject  on  which  he 
spoke  in  all  his  Epistles. 

The  last  objection  is  that  "  Paul's  Epistles  are  quoted  as 
ypd^xuy  as  one  Apostle  would  certainly  not  have  expressed  him- 
self respecting  the  Epistles  of  another  Apostle,  for  this  term  in 
the  Apostolic  Epistles  is  always  used  only  to  designate  the 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament.''  This  is  a  gratuitous  assump- 
tion inasmuch  as  there  is  no  other  instance  in  which  one  Apostle 
makes  express  mention  of  the  writings  of  another,  and  it  is 
therefore  impossible  to  ^ay  what  might  have  been  done,  in  case 
more  frequent  instances  occurred,  or  what,  one  Apostle  would 
not  have  done  in  speaking  of  the  Epistles  of  another.  St.  Jude 
does  indeed  refer  to  the  prediction  of  the  false  teachers  of  whom 
St.  Peter  gave  warning,  copying  to  some  extent  the  very  words 
of  St.  Peter,  but  he  does  this  just  as  he  would  have  referred  to 
a  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament,  Jude  4,  and  he  commends, 
V.  17,  the  words  of  the  Apostles  mentioned  in  2  Pet.  iii.  2,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  stamp  with  his  approval  this  latter  Apostle's 
reference  to  them,  in  which  they  are  ranked  with  the  words 
spoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets.  And,  in  fact,  the  Apostles 
generally  claim  for  their  writings  as  ample  respect  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  paid  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testscment.  It  is 
worthy  also  of  observation  that  though  the  ieph  ypd/jufiara,  which 
St.  Paul  praised  Timothy  for  knowing  from  a  child,  were  doubt- 
less the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  yet  not  content  with  saying 
that  these  were  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  in 
Christ,  he  adds  a  commendation  of  Scripture  in  a  general  form, 
as  if  designedly  to  include  all  inspired  writings,  such  as  he  cer- 
tainly considered  his  own  to  be ;  iraara  ypa^  OeoirvevoTo^  xal 
&if>i\ifioii  k.tX,,  "  every  inspired  writing  is  also  profitable,"  as  in 
the  Vulgate,  omnis  scriptura  divinittis  inspirata  utilis  est,  and  in 
the  Syriac,  *^AoZl  V»^0|^>  »^Ad,  ''  scripture  which  is  written 
by  the  Spirit."  Though  St.  James  corrects  an  abuse  of  St.  Paul's 
statements  on  the  subject  of  justification  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
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Romans,  he  makes  no  allasion  whatever  to  that  Epistle,  and  may 
not  even  have  had  it  in  view^  but  only  some  current  expressions 
which*  may  have  been  in  circulation,  whether  or  not  reputed  to 
have  been  derived  from  St.  Paul.  A  prevalent  notion  that  some 
difference  of  opinion  existed  between  St.  Peter  and  8t.  Paul, 
would  naturally  make  the  former  ready  to  shew  his  entire 
adherence  to  the  views  of  the  latter.  Finding  it  needful  to  ex- 
press his  dissent  from  some  perversions  of  his  writings,  he  would 
avoid  the  appearance  of  imputing  to  him  the  blame  of  writing 
in  a  rash  or  an  obscure  manner,  by  intimating  that  the  other 
sacred  writings  were  liable  to  be  wrested  in  the  same  way.  If 
he  believed  St.  Paul  to  have  written  by  inspiration,  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  class  his  Epistles  with  the  other 
Scriptures,  the  perversion  of  which  no  less  than  St.  PauPs 
statements  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  exempted  him  from  any 
disparagement  on  the  ground  that  he  had  written  scmie  things 
hard  to  be  understood. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  several  objections  which  are 
collected  by  Neander,  feeling  confident  that  their  weakness  is 
sufficiently  manifest.  It  only  remains  now  to  advert  to  the 
Apocryphal  writings  and  sayings  attributed  to  St.  Peter,  a  brief 
survey  of  which  will,  ^  we  think,  tend  to  confirm  the  genuineness 
of  the  canonical  Epistle,  by  the  comparative  facility  with  which 
the  spuriousness  of  the  really  apocryphal  writings  may  be  made 
apparent,  and  the  firmness  with  which  the  former  stands  the 
test  of  an  examination  which  the  latter  will  not  bear. 

XI.  It  would  be  entirely  beside  the  purpose  which  we  have 
had  in  view  in  these  papers  to  enter  into  particulars  respecting 
the  history  of  the  apocryphal  writings  and  sayings  ascribed  to 
St.  Peter,  the  testimonies  of  antiquity  in  reference  to  them,  or 
the  opinions  about  them  that  learned  men  have  entertained. 
Our  object  is  served  by  ascertaining  what  evidence  these  remains 
themselves  afford  in  regard  to  their  pretended  authorship.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  reader  will  find  both  the  remains  them- 
selves, and  ample  information  about  them,  in  Grabe's  /Sjpicife- 
ffium  SS.  Patrum^  the  Codex  Apocryphtis  Novi  Testamenti  of 
Fabricius,  Jones's  New  Method  of  Settling  the  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament y  and  the  Acta  Apostolorum  Apocrypha,  by  Tia- 
chendorf. 

The  first  of  these  apocryphal  writings  which  claims  our 
attention,  and  certainly  the  most  respectable,  is  the  KijpvyfjM 
nirpov,  the  principal  remains  of  which  are  to  be  found  as  quota- 
tions in  the  works  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  cites  it  as  an 
authentic  record  of  St.  Peter's  preaching,  if  not  rather  as  a  genu- 
ine work  of  that  Apostle  himself.    The  earliest  reference  to  it  by 
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Clement  is  in  Strom,  i.,  p.  857  A.  Ed.  Syl^urg. ;  and  «gain  in 
ii.,  p.  390  A.J  in  both  of  which  places  St.  Peter  is  represented  as. 
in  the  Ki]pvyfui  calling  the  Saviour  N6fjLo<;  and  ^40709.  This  is 
also  to  be  found  in  the  ^EkXo^oX  ck  t&v  TrpoifyqTCK&v,  p.  809  B., 
where  Isaiah  is  also  quoted  as  applying  the  same  names  to  the 
Saviour ;  vofio^  koX  X0709  avTo<:  6  o-odttjo  Xeyercu,  C09  IHrpo^  ev 
/evfpvyfuiTi'  seal  6  'rrpoifyifn]^,  ^Ek  yhp  Sitov  i^ekeva-ercu  vo/i09,  fcal 
\0709  Kvplov  i^  ^iGpova-dXrjfjL.  Now,  in  regard  to  this  reference 
where  the  words  of  the  Ki^pvyfia  itself  are  not  given,  it  is  hard 
to  form  any  judgment.  At  the  same  time,  judging  by  the  ca- 
nonical Epistles,  the  application  of  these  terms  to  Christ  does  not 
appear  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  St.  Peter's  writings.  The 
personal  X0709  is  not  mentioned  in  either  Epistle,  and  where  the 
Apostle  seems  to  approach  nearest  to  such  use  of  the  woi^d, 
1  Pet.  i.  23,  Bca  \070v  f<MVT09  Oeov  koX  fiivovro^;  €A9  tov  al&va, 
he  immediately  uses  prifia  as  its  equivalent.  He  does  not  once 
use  i/6/i09  in  any  sense,  much  less  in  a  manner  so  unlike  his  in- 
artificial style.  We  think  it  will  presently  appear  that  the 
writer  of  the  KrjptjyfjLa  was  a  person  thoroughly  familiar  with  St. 
PauFs  writings,  and  continually  reproduced  the  Pauline  ideas 
with  which  he  had  imbued  his  mind.  Such  a  writer,  if  disposed 
to  indulge  in  the  use  of  such  terms  as  personal  appellations,  and 
to  find  instances  of  the  same  in  the  classical  or  sacred  writings, 
like  Clement  of  Alexandria  himself,  who,  Strom,  i.  p.  356,  re- 
ferring to  the  saying  of  Pindar,  vofio^i  6  iravrtav  fiaa-iXei}^,  adds, 
eyo)  Sk  TOV  0€fJL€vov  TOV  vofjLov  SicL  TovTcov  i^a/covo),  and  afterwards 
says,  Maxxrj^  Se  ^iverai  roi/  Kvpiov  ZuLOrjicqv  koKmv  'IBoif  €70), 
Xeyayv  17  hiaJdrjicq  /jlov  p^era  crov, — a  writer  disposed  to  indulge  in 
such  interpretations  and  applications  of  words  as  personal  desig- 
nations, and  having  his  mind  filled  with  Pauline  ideas  and  ex* 
pressions,  might  have  found  much  in  St.  PauPs  Epistles  to 
countenance  such  a  manner  of  speaking.  In  particular,  we  may 
refer  to  Bom.  ii.  14,  ovtol  vop^v  p,rj  expvT€<;,  iavroU  ^iai  vop^^. 
He  might  have  considered  that  this  implies  that  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  God  is  a  law  to  those  to  whom  his  will  is  revealed, 
and  Christ  in  particular  to  Christians,  who  are  fii)  avo/jkot  Qe^ 
dW  €vvopx)i  Xpurr&.  It  will  presently  be  seen  why  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think  this  manner  of  speaking  was  suggested  to  the 
writer  by  St.  Paul.  We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  next  frag- 
ment of  the  Kiipvyfia  which  Clement  has  preserved. 

He  quotes  this  fragment  in  Strom.y  vi.,  p.  635,  with  the  desigin 
of  shewing,  on  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  that  those  of  the  Greeks 
who  were  in  highest  repute  knew  God,  ov  icaT  errlr/vcoaiv,  aXKa 
KaTa  irepl^xiaiv,  that  is  by  a  kind  of  wide  and  general  survey 
only.     It  will  be  found  that  the  passage  quoted  for  this  purpose 
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Fii'i(;<riC6T6  ovv  on  efv  Qeov  etrriv 
\ov9  i^ovauLV  ^x*"^' 


KOi  6  adparo9  09  ra  'Tratna  opa' 


is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  ideas  and  phrases  suggested  by  the 
words  of  St.  Paul.  In  order  to  make  this  evident^  it  will  suffice 
to  place  the  Kiipvy/jLa  in  one  column^  and  the  corresponding  ex- 
pressions of  St.  Paul  in  another  alongside  of  it : — 

« 

Il€7po9  ev  Tip  mfftvf^/iari  Xergei' 

Oi^a/iev  OTi — 6i9  Oeov  o  var^py 
ef  ov  TO  TToyrtu  1  Cor.  vlil.  4,  6.  ef 
ainov  koi  Si  ainov  jcai   619  ainbv  ra 

vatncu  Bom.  xi.  36. 

Tov  Oeov  Tov  aoparov,  Col.  1.  15. 
aopdrw  /loviv  GeiS.  1  Tim.  i.  17. 
ov  eioev  ovo€i9,  ovoe  lOetv  cvvarai* 

1  Tim.  vi.  16. 

TOV  Trama  iv  Train  vKtfpovfievov* 
Eph.  i.  23. 

ovSe — wpoaSeofiev^  tivo9,  outo» 
S1B0V9  waai — Ttf  wavra,  St.  Paul, 
ap.  Acts  xvii.  25. 

Si  ov  TO  TTavra.  Heb.  ii.  10.  xal 
ei9  ainov  ra  Trdma,  Boffl.  xl.  36. 

T(p  ^6  fiaffiKei  twv  alivvwv,  aXJ}' 
Oaprii^,  1  Tim.  i.  17.  TOV  AipOdp^ 
TOV  Qeov,  Eom.  i.  23. 

IIat)Xo9— Xcfywi/  oti  ovk  eiat  Oeoi 
oi  Sta  xetpwv  f^ivofiEVoi,  Acts  xix. 

26.^ 

o  0609  o  woiriaa9  tov  Kofffiov  coi 
wdvTa  Ta   iv  aintf,    St.  Paul,    ap* 

Acts  xvii.  24. 

V«p,— OA  ov  Kai  TOV9  (UIVVa9  eTTOi- 
ff(T€Vj  09~—<j)eplJDV  TO.  TTCLVTa  Ttp  ptJfUlTl 

T^s  Svvdfieit39  aVTOv,  Heb.  i.  1 — 3. 


axwptiT09  09  Ta  wavTa  X<^^^' 
2LveinZ€ii9^  ov  Ta  jravTa  iTTiSeeraif 

Kai  01   ov  eiTTiv' 

aKaTaKi^v^o9f  aevao9^  &<t)0apTO9* 


&'jrol\ 


l'qT09j 


09  TO  wama  eiroiifirev 


Xo(yi{.*  Svvafiew9  atnov,  7^9  f^vwir" 

TUC^9  7/HX0^9,  TOVTCiTTlf  TOV  vloV, 


ctTa  ivD^peC 
TovTov  TOV  Oeov  ffefietrOe,  firf  Kara  T0V9  £\\^i'a9. 

The  subjoined  clause^  C09  S7j7<x)v6ti  tov  avrov  fffuv  a-ejSovr&v 
SeoVf  KciX  T&v  irap  ''EXKrja-c  BokI/uov,  dXX*  ov  kot  eirlrpf(oai,v 
iravreKrj  rrjjv  Bi  vlov  irapaZoaiv  fiefiaOTftcoTatv,  is  treated  by  Orabe 
and  Jones  as  forming  part  of  the  Kijpvyfia.  But  we  think  it  is 
plainly  a  gloss  of  Clement^  who  goes  on  to  say^  fjuif  rolwv,  <fnjcrl, 
a-i^ea-de,  ovk  ehrev,  Oeov  hv  oi  ''EXKrjve;,  aXXit,  pJq-  xarA  rot^ 
''EXKfiva^'  TOV  Tp&irov  tov  t§9  a'€^i](r€CD^  ivaXKaTTcov  tov  OeoO, 
ovx^  Si  aXKov  KaTorfyiWoDv.  And  then  he  plainly  shews  what 
was  the  sequence  of  the  Krjpv^fia  by  adding^  tI  ovv  iari  to  fjuff 
KaTii  T0V9  "EKKr^vcuif  avTo^  huuTa/^<r€i  Hh-po^  hri/^pmv,  "Oti 
K.T.X.  We  shall^  therefore^  resume  the  extract  from  the  Kiqpv^fia 
as  follows : — 
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Tovrov  70V  Qeov  trifieaOe  ju/rj  Kard 
KOi  fiij  iTTurrafievoi  tov  Oeov, 


«    .  A 


W9  rifiei^  Kara  njv  r^vwaiv  njv  t6- 
\eiav. 


Ov  o^v  arfvoovvr€9  ehaefieiTe^  St. 
Paul,  Acts  xvii.  28.     hut  rffv  07- 

votav  TTiv  oiaav  iv  ainoti,  £ph.  iv, 
18.  7,019  firj  elhoai  OeoV.  2  Thess. 
i.  8. 

W01T6S     r^V&tnV     i\OfA€V.     1     CoT. 

vm.  1. 

TO  t^viDtrrov  toO  OeoO  ^kivepov 
iffrtv  iv  ainoi^*  o  r^dp  Geo$  avrois 
e(fiavipw<Te,  Aom.  i.  19. 

These  latter  words  seem  manifestly  to  be  corrupt.  Jones 
considers  the  ffv  relative  to  yv&a-iv,  and  translates  '*  with  that 
perfect  knowledge  which  he  gave  them  the  power  of  nsing.^'  It 
is  enough  to  say  in  reference  to  this  renderings  that  it  is  not  the 
translation  of  the  words  as  they  standi  which  signify  "  for  the 
use  of  power/'  not  "  the  power  of  using.''  Grabe,  following  the 
older  Latin  translation^  makes  fjp  relative  to  i^ovaia/^  following^ 
which  is  rendered  as  if  it  were  i^ovaCa,  or  Sc  i^ovaias,  potestate 
quam  dedit  its  ad  usum.  But  besides  the  necessity  of  changing 
the  case  of  i^ovala^,  or  supplying  a  preposition^  the  juxtaposition 
of  f^v  with  reXeiav,  without  a  colon  or  full-stop,  and  the  repeti- 
tion of  Ttfv  before  reTielav,  rijv  yvSxnv  r^v  reXelav,  fjp,  would 
seem  to  necessitate  our  taking  fjv  as  relative  to  yv&aiv.  The 
text  being  evidently  corrupt,  we  will  venture  to  shift  the  comma 
back  from  XPV^^^  ^  avroU,  and  to  divide  i^ova-^a^  into  two  words 
i^  ovarian,  to  be  construed,  together  with  ew  ypfjo-tVf  with  the  suc- 
ceeding words.  In  this  construction  ovala  will  have  something  of 
the  sense  of  ^v(rc<:,  as  an  equivalent  to  which  a  reference  to  Suicer 
will  shew  that  it  was  frequently  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers. 
By  this  means  also  a  preposition  will  be  provided  to  govern  the 
succeeding  vXry;  and  'xprjaeto^;,  which  will  then  stand  in  apposition 
with  ovaUv;.     Accordingly  we  resume  the  extract  as  follows : — 


'Ef  ohauK  €<9  xpjjffiv  /lop^wtrav' 
T69  ^V\a  Koi  \^0V9,  x^*^^*^  '^A^  ^'~ 
tffpovj  XP^*'^^  *^^  etpf^vpovj  7^9  vXiys 
ainwv  koI  xpijtrew^y  ra  SovXa  7^9 
vvap^€W9  dva4mfcavT€9  ffefiovrtu' 

Kal  &  hihtoKcv  avroi9  €i9  ppwaiv 
o^  Oeos,  wemivd  tov  3.epo9i  *^<**  '^^ 
6okKA(rafi9  rd  viftcra^  Kai  7^9  7^9  t<2 
eprerd  Koi  ra  Orjpia  trvv  iCTrfv€<n 
rerpaTTohois  tov  arfpov^  fya\a9  re  kcI 

fW9i  ai\0Vp0V9  T€  Koi  KVVa9  KCLl  TTtBri' 

KOV9y  Koi  TO  ihw.  ppwfia^a  Ppo70i9 
Ovfiarra  Ovovtnv'^  icai  p€Kpd  P€Kpot9 
vpoa(l)epovT€9  djs  OeoiVy 


OVK  o^>et\ofiev  vofu^etv  X/^vcrip 
ij    apffvpw  ^   \«'(9it>— TO   Oetov  eivcu 

ofiotov,  St.  Paul,  Acts  xvii.  29. 

iffepd<r0rf(yav  xal  ekdrpevffav  rn 
KTiaei  irapa  tov  Kritravra.  Rom.  i.  26^ 

rfKXafav  Tijv  ho^av  tov  &(p$dpTOV 
Oeov  iv  ofioiwfiari  &k6vo9  (pOaprw 
avOpwvov  Kal  Trereivwv  kcu  rerpa" 
TTohwv  KCU  epweTwv.  !Etom.  i.  23* 


a  Oifei  ra  €0vff  Bcufiovioi9  Ovei  icat 
ov  e€«p.   1  Cor.  X.  20. 
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axo-pt^TOvai  Tip  Ocip, 

Sia  Tovrivv  apvovfievoi  ainov  eivai. 


rrjffav,  Hom.  1.  21. 

fieryWa^av    r^v    SXTjOeiav    tov 
Oeov  iv  Ttp  yjrevhei,  Hom.  1.  25. 

'Ef  ovala^  eU  XPV^^^  ^p(/>waavT€9,  may  be  compared,  as  regards  tbe 
manner  of  expression,  with  fien^Wa^av  rrjv  (fwaiKrjy  xprjtnv,  Bom.  i.  26, 

Another  passage  is  then  introduced^  evidently  the  sequel  of 
the  preceding,  which  commenced  with  tovtop  top  Geov  aipecrOe, 
fit)  Kwrh  Toif^'* EXKr^va^f — 


M«;^6  Kara  'lov^a/ov?  (re^aOe,  teal 
ofap  €K€ivot  fiovoi  olofievoi  lov  Ocov 
t^ivtvtTKeiVf  ovK  iirioTOirrcUj 

\aTp€V0VT€9  af^yeXoi^  xai  apxtv^- 


Mfj  7rpo(r€Xovrc9  'lovBatKott  fiV' 
0019.  Tit.  i.  14. 

Geo  I'  ofioXof^ovffiv  ethevaiy  toi9  ^ 
€p^oi9  apvovinai.  Tit.  i.  16. 

fiijB€i9  VfLa9  KaraPpafievero),  Oe- 
\wv    cv  •— OpijiTKeia    rwv    ai^yeKivv. 

Col.  ii.  18. 


aeX'^vTi, 


KOI    eav 


firi  ovv  ri9  Vfia9  KpivertV'^ev  fiepei 

Col.  ii.  16. 


finfvi    Kat     aexrjvif,     kcu    eav    /ultj 

aeXrivrj  (pavij,  ffa^fiarov  ovk  ar^ovai 
ro  Xef^ouevov  wpCbrov*  ovBe  veo/tiij' 
viav  Uf^ovffiv,  ovre  a^vfia,  ovje  eop- 
r^v,  ovre  fi&^aXrjv  rjfiepav. 

The  conclusion  of  the  extract  is  then  introduced  with  these 
words,  elra  rov  KoXo^va  rov  ^r)Tovij4vov  7rpoa€7rc<f>ip€L' : — 

'^Q<rr€  Kai  v/i€i9  oatw9  icai  ^iKaiu}9  Ovk  ovriV9  ifJuoBere  rov  "XpurroVf 


fuiv0av6vr€9j 

cL  irapahihofuv  vfiiv  (pvXdaaeaOe, 

Kaivw9  rov  Qeov  ^la  rov  ^purrov 
aepofiGvoi* 

evpofiev  t^ap  iv  rai9  ^pa(fxu9y  Ka" 
00)9  6  Kvpi09  Xeyet*  'lioif  Biari0€fjuu 

VfJLlV    KaiV^V     BiaO'^KIJVy    ovk    (U9    BlC' 

0€fifjv  roi9  irarpaaiv  vfiwv  iv  opei 
%tvpnfi, 

"Seav  rjfuv  hviOero'  ra  f^ap  *EWiy- 
vtuv  Kai  *\ovhai'i3v  iroiXaia, 


—~awo0eff0ai   v/iia9    ic.t.X.  £ph.  iv. 

21,  22. 

Kpareire  ra9  '7rapaBoff€i9  a9  ihiha')(j- 

0i]re,  2  Thess.  ii.  15. 

w<Fr€  BovXeveiv  ijfjui9  iv  Kcuvon^ri 
7rv€Vfiaro9,  Kom.  vii.  6. 

fief»xl>6fjuevo9  f^ap  avroi9  Xeyei* 
'IBov  rjfiepai  epy^ovraj,^  Xe^et  Kvpi09f 
Kai  trvvreXeffu)  —  ButBi^Ktjv  Kaiv^V 
ov  Kara  r^v  Bia0i^Kfiv  rjv  iTroiijffa 
roi9  Trarpdffiv  avrwv  iv  fjfi^po.  K.r.X, 

iv  Tip  Xdf^eiv  Kaivnv  TrewaXaiWKe 
r^v  Trptvrijv.  Heb.  viii.  8,  9,  18. 


*H/t€?s  ^6  oi  Kaivu)9  avrov  rpirv^  r^evei  trefio/ievotf  ^laruivot. 

These  last  words,  if  not  the  previous  sentence  beginning  with 
viav,  are,  we  think,  a  gloss  by  Clement  himself,  though  not 
treated  so  by  the  Editor  of  Clement  or  Grabe ;  for  Clement  pro- 
ceeds to  justify  the  remark,  by  adding,  0-0^9  yctp,  olfiat, 
kh^Xiixrev  /c.t.X.  It  is  evident  that  the  passage  thus  quoted  by 
Clement  from  the  Kripv^fMa  Ilerpov,  so  far  from  bearing  any  re- 
semblance to  what  we  know  of  St.  Peter^s  genuine  remains,  are 
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the  composition  of  some  person  \Fhose  mind  was  filled  with 
phrases  and  ideas  derived  from  St.  Paul's  Epistles^  and  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  a  writing  of  the  Pauline  school  at  any 
rate,  which  he  appears  to  have  uttered  without  reference  to  the 
Epistles,  but  from  memory,  the  expressions  being  sometimes 
somewhat  differently  applied. 

Clement  proceeds  to  quote,  if  not  the  words,  at  least  the 
substance  of  another  passage  of  the  Kijpvyfuiy  stating  that  he, 
namely,  St.  Peter,  further  shewed  that  the  same  God,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  two  Covenants,  had  also  given  philosophy  to  the 
Greeks;  Trpo?  Bk  teal  ore  6  avTo<;  Oeo^  afJL<f>oiv  ralv  BulOijkcuv 
Xopiffyo^y  0  KoX  rri<i  ^EXKrjVLicrjf;  <f>iXo(ro(f>la9  Boorrfp  roi^" EXKirja-iu, 
Si  ^  6  TTcarroKparayp  irap  ''EXKriav  ho^d^erav,  irapiarrqaev.    We 
need  not  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  canonical  remains  of 
St.  Peter  with  which  this  might  be  paralleled;  but  it  might 
have  been   easily  derived  from  Rom.   i.    19,   to  jvcoarbv  rod 
Seov  (JMvepov  kariv  avrot?,   6  7ap  0eo9  avrot?  i^jyavipcoa-e'  ra 
ykp    adpara  /c.r.X.,  coupled  with  what  is  said  in  the  second 
chapter  about  the  work  of  the  law  written  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Gefitiles.    It  might,  also,  have  been  supposed  from  1  Cor.  i.  21,  ei/ 
T^  (TOffyia  Tov  Oeov  ovk  erfifaa  o  Koafio^  Sia  T179  ao^la^  tov  Oeov,  that 
though  the  world  had  failed  by  its  wisdom  to  know  God,  that 
wisdom  was  still  the  wisdom  of  God,  his  gift  to  the  Greeks  who 
sought  after  wisdom.     He  goes  on  then  to  say,  that  as  God  had 
given  the  prophets  to  the  Jews  for  their  ssdvation,  so  he  had 
raised  up  for  the  Greeks  the  most  excellent  amongst  them  as 
prophets,  so  far  as  they  were  capable  of  receiving  the  benefit. 
In  support  of  this,  he  adduces  an  apocryphal  saying  of  St  Paul, 
irpo9  T^  Uerpov  ict\p\y^yjvTi.    Whether  this  means,  in  addition 
to  what  he  had  just  cited  from  the  Krjpxrffia  IHrpov,  or  that 
this  saying  of  St.  Paul,  appealing  to  the  Sibylline  verses  and 
Hystaspes,  was  to    be  found  in  the   Kripxr^fia,  we  need  not 
dwell  on  the  saying  itself,  as  it  is  not  attributed  to  St.  Peter. 
It  is  succeeded,  however,  by  another  saying  attributed  to  St. 
Peter,    which   is   as    follows: — <bv}orlv  o  Uerpov  elp^icivaL  rov 
Kvpiov  roif;  aTroariXoi^;,  *EcUf  fjuep  oiv  t*9  0€ki]ajf  tov  'laparjX 
fieravovja-ai  8ih  tov  ovofuiTo^  fiov  •[/cal]   irioTevcLV  iirl  tov  Seov, 
a/jy^rjaovTCU  avt^  ai  ifiapTlcu'  fierh  hdaheica  errf  i^iXOere  ek 
TOP  Koa-fioPj  (irj  Tt9  e^TTiy,  OVK  TiKovaafiev.     In  this  passage,  Grabe 
has  justly  placed  the  stop  as  above  at  afiapTlat,  instead  of  at 
4T7f,  as  previously  printed.     The  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
forgiveness  of  a  penitent  Israelite  was  to  be  deferred  for  twelve 
years,  as  well  as  the  tradition  preserved  by  ApoUonius,*  that  the 

«  Ap,  JSuaehiumj  v.  18. 
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Lord  commanded  the  Apostles  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem 
for  twelve  years^  shews  that  the  change  was  necessary.  What* 
ever  value  we  may  attach  to  the  tradition  that  our  Saviour 
commanded  the  Apostles  not  to  leave  Jerusalem^  or  rather  as  we 
should  say^  Judea^  for  twelve  years,  a  tradition,  perhaps,  founded 
on  the  command  to  begin  at  Jerusalem  in  their  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  they  really  do  appear  not  to 
have  gone  out  into  the  world  for  so  long,  the  reason  assigned 
for  the  command,  in  the  passage  of  the  Ki^pvyfui  quoted  by 
Clement,  seems  plainly  derived  from  Bom.  x.  14,  18,  iTay9  8k 
iruTTevovaiv  oi  ovk  fficovaav ;  Hw  Be  cucovaova-i  %a>/9i9  tcqpwTa-oV" 
TO^ ; — aSXa  Xerfao^  Mrj  ovk  f^/cova-av  ;  Mevovvye  €&  iraaav  rifv 
yrjv  €^r)\0€v  6  ^^07709  avT&v,  Thus  the  Pauline  resemblance 
is  kept  up  here  also. 

In  p.  639  Clement  represents  St.  Peter  as  saying  in  the 
Ki]pvyfui,  that  our  Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  had  said  to  the 
>  disciples,  i^eXe^dfitfv  v/ta?  SwBe/ca  fiaOffTct^,  icplva^  d^lov^  ifjLoO* 
The  apocryphal  character  of  this  saying  may  be  inferred  from 
the  consideration  that  our  Lord  would  never  have  addressed 
the  eleven  after  his  resurrection  as  SdBe/ca  vfia<:,  with  a  special 
commendation  of  their  worthiness,  one  of  the  twelve  having 
proved  himself  unworthy,  and  the  Saviour  himself  having  long 
before  said  in  almost  the  same  words,  ovk  eyoD  vp&i  rov^  ScoSexa 
i^eXe^dfi/rfv  Kal  i^  vfi&v  eU  BuifioXo^i  iarw ;  It  is  true  that  after 
the  resurrection  we  read  of  "Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,"  but 
this  refers  to  the  body,  as  originally  constituted,  without  any 
reference  to  character.  The  same  may  be  said  of  St.  PauPs 
statement,  that  our  Lord,  after  his  resurrection,  was  seen  of  the 
twelve,  where  the  familiar  name  of  the  Apostolic  body  was  used. 
But  the  case  is  different  when  the  Lord  is  represented  as  saying 
not  even  vfm^  tou9  BdoBeKa,  but  BtoBexa  vfm^,  with  special  com- 
mendation of  their  faithfulness. 

We  now  come  to  a  passage,  the  last  preserved  by  Clement, 
which  alone  bears  any  resemblance  to  anything  in  St.  Peter's 
canonical  writings,  if  we  except  the  slight  similarity  between 
the  expression  Bccl  tov  ovofuiro^  fiov  Trurreveiv  iirl  top  Oebv,  in 
the  extract  given  last  but  oiie,  and  1  Pet.  i.  21,  roif^  Be  avrov 
wia-revovra^  elv  ^€6v.  In  p.  678,  having  spoken  of  the  use  of 
figurative  language  by  the  prophets  who  foretold  the  coming  of 
Christ  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  and  remarked  that  our 
Lord's  disciples  used  parables  as  well  as  himself,  he  introduces 
St.  Peter  as  speaking  of  himself  and  the  other  Apostles  as  fol- 
lows : — 'O  TleTpo^  iv  r^  KffpvyfiaTi  irepl  t&v  dirooToTuov  TJr/cov 
^<TLv'  'HfieU  Sk  dvaTTTV^avre^  ra^  ^IfiXov^,  &9  elyofiev  t&v 
'7rpo(t>rjTa)v,  &   fiev   BtA   TrapafioX&v,  &  Bk  Be    alvir/fidrrmv,  h   Bi 
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av0€VTVK&^  Kol  avToKe^el  rov  Xpurrov  ^Ir)<rovv  6vofui^6pTG>Vj 
€vpofjL€v  KoX  rrjv  irapovarlav  avrov,  koI  tov  Odvarov,  xal  rov 
aravpov,  /cal  t^  Xoiirct^  KoXcurec^  iraaa^,  oaa^  hroOqaav  avr^  oi 
lovSavoi,  /cal  rifi/  eyepaw,  Kal  t7)v  eh  ovpavoif^  avdXrjy^iv,  irpo 
TOV  * lepoaroXvfia  KTiadrfvcUy  KaOoa^  ir/Sr/pairro'  Tavra  irdvra  & 
eSei  avTov  TTctdeiv,  Koi  fier  avrov  a  earai.  Tavra  oiv  iTTiyvovre^ 
iirurT€v<rafi€V  rS  OeA  But  t&v  yeypafipAvoDV  €19  avrov.  He  says 
that  he  presently  adds^  lyvcofiev  yap,  St*  6  8609  avrct,  irpoah-a^ev 
SvT(o^,  Kal  ovBkv  arep  ypa^^  "XAyofiev.  Jones  is  quite  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  predictions  such  as  those  of  the  Sibylline 
verses  are  here  intended.  The  connexion  in  which  the  pas- 
sage is  introduced^  and  the  reference  to  Scripture  at  the  con- 
clusion^ plainly  shew  that. the  Old  Testament  prophecies  were 
intended^  and  we  think  it  pretty  manifest  that  the  writer  had  in 
his  mind  1  Pet.  i.  10^  11^  in  which  the  searching  into  the  date 
and  circumstances  of  the  time  to  which  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets  referred^  might  have  suggested  the  mention  of  the' 
parables  and  enigmas  in  which  some  of  the  predicted  particulars 
were  expressed.  But,  on  the  other  hand^  the  &  Se  avffevriKm  koX 
avroXe^el  tov  XpurTov  ^Irfaovv  ovofia^vTfov  is  far  from  being 
conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  same  passage  of  St.  Peter^s  first 
Epistle,  and  such  as  the  Apostle  himself  would  scarcely  have 
said.  The  quotation  Tairra  irdvTa  h  eSet  avrov  iradelvy  xal  fier 
avTov  &  eoTat  seems  also  derived  from  the  same  passage  of  the 
first  Epistle,  tcL  eh  Xpiarbv  iraJdrifiaTay  Kal  tA?  fierk  Totrra  Bo^a^. 
But  we  may  be  sure  St.  Peter  himself  would  never  have  thought 
of  referring  to  his  own  words  in  so  needless  a  way,  and  intro-* 
ducing  the  reference  by  Ka0a>^  eyeypairTo.  The  words  "^po  tov 
'lepoaoXvfba  KTi<r0r]vat  are  also  an  evident  mark  of  the  apocryphal 
character  of  the  extract.  The  supposition  that  the  new  Jeru- 
salem 'is  here  intended,  is  quite  unwarrantable,  and  Grrabe  would 
scarcely  have  imagined  it,  except  to  get  rid  of  the  absurdity  of 
saying  that  the  particulars  of  our  Saviour's  history  and  passion 
had  been  predicted  before  the  building  of  Jerusalem.  This, 
however,  seems  to  be  the  only  meaning  which  can  reasonably 
be  assigned  to  the  words,  and  we  may  be  sure  St.  Peter  would 
never  have  referred  the  more  exact  and  minute  predictions 
relating  to  Christ,  such  as  are  found  in  the  Psalms  and  later 
prophets,  to  a  period  prior  to  the  building  of  Jerusalem.  The 
notion,  also,  that  the  Apostles  had  become  believers  from  observ- 
ing the  agreement  between  the  prophecies  and  the  particulars  of 
our  Saviour's  suflferings,  resurrection  and  ascension,  is  contrary 
to  the  fact  that  their  faith  had  been  established  by  the  miracles 
before  these  events  took  place  at  all,  and  afterwards  by  the  fact  of 
the  resurrection  itself.   It  could  surely  not  have  found  expression 
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in  the  lips  of  that  Apostle,  who  had  himself,  Ibefore  those  events, 
witnessed  the  good  confession  which  obtained  for  him  the  testi- 
mony tu  es  Petrus^  however  their  faith  may  have  been  confirmed 
when  the  Saviour  ^'opened  their  und^standing,  that  they  might 
understand  the  Scripture,  and  said  unto  them,  thus  it  is  written,^' 
kolI,  0^6)9  IS^eL  ircLuelv  rov  Xptcrov,  kcu  avaarrjveu  ifc  vetcp&v. 
Thus  the  apocryphal  character  of  the  extract  of  the  Kripvyfia 
Ilerpovj  which  bears  almost  the  only  resemblance  to  the  canoni- 
cal writings  of  St.  Peter  is  no  less  evident  than  that  of  the 
passages  that  are  plainly  derived  from  St.  PauFs  Epistles. 

These  are  all  the  remains  of  this  writing  preserved  by 
Clement.  Two  or  three  other  sentences  supposed  to  belong  to 
it  are  extant.  One  of  these  is  a  saying  quoted  by  Gregory  of 
Kazianzum,'  Kdfivova-a  '^^vj(tf  iyyv^  iari  Geov,  <fyqal  irov  Oavfjua^ 
aionaTa  Xiytov  o  Ilerpo^,  Gregory  does  not  say  from  what 
writing  ascribed  to  St.  Peter  this  saying  is  taken ;  the  expression 
^fnja-i  TTov  implies  that  he  did  not  recollect  from  what  source  it 
was  derived,  and  only  quoted  the  words  from  memory.  We  have 
already  noticed  in  our  former  paper  on  St.  Peter's  Epistles  the 
metrical  sound  of  the  words,  which  a  slight  emendation  restores 
to  a  perfect  iambic  :  — 

y^v^ff  Sk  Kdfivoxx;  fryyv?  €<rrt  rov  Beov. 

And  considering  that  Gregory  was  not  sure  of  the  source  from 
whence  they  were  taken,  and  that  the  commendation,  davfuurui- 
rara  TJr/wvy  was  more  likely  to  be  given  to  a  profane  writer,  in 
whose  mouth  such  a  saying  would  be  more  remarkable  than  in 
a  Christian's,  we  venture  on  another  emendation,  and  suggest 
that  o  iroLrfrri^  should  be  read  instead  of  6  IHrpof;.  Ignatius' 
has  iyyv9  fiayalpa^  iyyif<%  Oeov,  fiera^if  Or^pUov  fiera^if  Oeov,  But 
the  form  of  Gregory's  quotation  forbids  our  supposing  that  it 
was  derived  from  this. 

There  is  another  quotation  alleged  to  be  taken  from  St. 
Peter  by  Gregory,  which  his  commentator,  Nicetas,^  says  was 
taken  from  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  but  which  does  not  at 
present  exist  in  any  part  of  them.  But  as  it  is  given  more  fully 
by  J.  Damascenus  as  from  the  Doctrina  Petri,  it  is  probably 
from  the  Kripxrffia.  Grabe,  1.  c,  gives  the  passage  as  quoted  by 
J.  Damascenus,  as  follows  : — HXjovaio^  ckgIvo^  ioriv  o  woXKoi^ 
iKe&v,  Kal  6  xarh  Oeov  filfifia-iv  iwiZtSoif^iy  i^  &v  evei,  Geo?  ycLp 
irdma  iraaiv  eBcofcev  €k  t&v  avrov  tCTiafidT(ov.  Svvere  Bff  ttXoi;- 
<r«u  OTV  Suucovelv  q<f>€iX£T€,  XafiovTe;  irXeiova  t>v  avrol  Xpjjfere. 
Md0€T€  OTi  eripov:  Xehrei  ra  vpZv  irepura-evoina'  aiayyvOifiTe  Kar^ 

*  JEpist,  prior  ad  Ccesar.frat,  Ap.  Grabe,  i.,  p.  70. 
*•  Ad  Smym,y  iv.  «'  Grabe,  i.,  pp.  70,  71. 
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expvre^  aKXorput  fitfii^a'aia'ffe  la-orryra  BeoO,  koI  ovSelf;  earai  iremf^. 
This  passage  might  also  be  paralleled  with  some  sentences  in 
St.  PauPs  Epistles^  though  the  resemblance  is  not  so  striking  as 
in  the  passages  already  cotfbidered.  It  may  allowed  to  stand  or 
fall  with  the  rest^  as  may  also  the  last  sentence  supposed  to  be 
from  the  Ki^pvyfia,  which  OEcumenius*  quotes  in  reference  to 
what  St.  James  says  of  *^the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man."  He  says  that,  if  while  others  pray  for  us, 
we  give  ourselves  up  to  evil,  we  counteract  the  efficacy  of  their 
prayers,  koI  ylverat  i<f>  fifiiv  to  tov  fiaxaplov  Ilerpov.  Eh 
olKohofjL&v  Koi  eh  Kadaip&v,  ovBhf  &<f>iK*q(r€v  fj  kottov^.  This 
sentence  will  remind  the  reader  of  St.  PauPs  words  in  Gal.  ii. 
18,  though  they  are  differently  applied ;  el  ycLp  &  KareKwra  ravra 
iraKiv  olKo8ofi&,  wapa^drriv  ifiavrov  awUrrritii.  These  are  all  the 
remains  of  the  Ki]pvyfia  Ilerpov  preserved  in  the  original  Greek. 
In  the  preface  to  Origen^s  work,  Trepl  dpj(S»^y  as  translated 
by  Ruffinus,  mention  is  made  of  the  Doctrina  Petri,  which  was 
doubtless  the  same  as  the  Kriprrfpu,  in  which  we  are  informed 
that  our  Saviour  is  represented  as  saying  to  the  disciples,  quod 
non  sit  dcBmonium  incorporeum.  This  saying  is  also  to  be  found 
among  the  fragments  of  another  apocryphal  writing,  the  Gospel 
of  the  Nazarenes,  as  well  as  in  the  epistle  to  the  Smyrnseans  of 
Ignatius,  who  is  supposed  by  Jerome-^  to  have  borrowed  it  from 
that  Gospel^  though  Eusebius  says  he  does  not  know  whence  he 
derived  it.  The  words  of  the  Gospel,  as  translated  by  Jerome> 
are  as  follow : — Ego  vero  et  post  resurrectionem  eum  in  came  vidi, 
et  credo  quia  sit,  et  quando  venit  ad  Petrum  et  ad  eos  qui  cum 
Petro  eranty  disnt  eis^-  Ecce  palpate  me  et  videte,  quia  non  sum 
dmnoniwfn  incorporate ;  et  statim  tetigerunt  eum  et  crediderunt. 
The  words  of  Ignatius  himself  are  thus  : — iyw  yap  koX  fiera  rr^v 
avd&rcuTiv  iv  (rapicl  a/drbv  oWa  icaX  wiorewD  oina,  Kal  ore  'rrpo^ 
Tov^  Trepl  Tlerpov  fjXBev,  l<^  avroh'  Xd^ere,  -^XcM^o-are  fie,  teal 
tBere,  Stl  ovk  eipX  Sa^fwi/tov  curw/juiTov.  Kal  eif6v^  qvtov  M^avro 
KoX  im-Urrevo'av,  /cpartoffivre^  rp  aapKl  avrod  /cal  r^  Itvevflan. 
Now,  we  think  it  plain  that  Ignatius  did  not  borrow  this  from  the 
Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes.  If  he  borrowed  at  all,  it  was  not  merely 
the  saying  that  theLord  was  not  Saifwvcov  da-<i>fuiTov,hvLt  the  entire 
passage  from  iyo)  yap,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Igna- 
tius should  have  taken  what  purports  to  be  a  statement  of  per- 
sonal observation  by  the  writer  of  the  Gospel,  and  adopted  it  as 
an  expression  of  his  own  experience.  If  he  wished  to  state  his 
own  personal  knowledge  and  belief,  he  did  not  need  to  adopt  the 
language  of  another  writer  expressing  his  personal  observation. 

*  Ap.  Grabe,  i.  p.  72.  ^  Cat.  Ecd.  Script  in  Ignat, 

«■  Epiet,  ad  JSmym.  iii. 
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Nor  could  Ignatius  have  supposed  that  o2Sa  represented  any  He- 
brew or  Syriac  word  that  might  have  been  rendered  vidi  by  Je- 
rome^ while,  on  the  contrary,  the  writer  or  an  interpolator  of  the 
Hebrew  Gospel,  imperfectly  acquainted  with  Greek,  might  natu- 
rally have  supposed  that  the  oioa  of  Ignatius,  as  a  form  of  efSoi,  - 
might  be  translated  by  the  word  which  required  vidi  in  Jerome^s 
translation.  It  is  evident  that  all  are  the  original  words  of  Igna- 
tius down  to  the  saying  which  is  attributed  to  our  Lord,  which 
doubtless  was  current  as  part  of  the  traditional  Gospel,  or  formed 
part  of  one  of  the  many  written  narratives  which,  as  we  learn 
from  St.  Luke,  must  have  been  in  circulation.  Why  Ignatius 
chose  to  quote  the  Saviour's  words  in  this  form  in  preference  to 
that  given  by  St.  Luke  is  plain  enough.  In  the  preceding 
chapter,  referring  to  those  who  said  that  our  Lord  suffered  only 
in  appearance,  he  had  just  said,  'XJyovciv  to  hoKelv  avrop 
'rreirovOevcUy  avroX  to  Bokccv  Sptc^;'  koBw  <f>povov(nv  koX  avfi^if^ 
a-ercu  atroS?,  oiaiv  da-co/iaTOi^  xaX  SavfjbovcKok,  Whether  Igna-* 
tins  adopted  this  latter  word  of  himself,  for  the  sake  of  its 
double  meaning,  or  it  had  already  been  employed,  as  we  might 
infer  from  the  words  KoOciy:  (f>povov<riv,  by  people  of  docetic 
notions,  to  illustrate  the  supposed  incorporeal  nature  of  the 
Saviour's  manifestation  on  earth,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
word  would  naturally  occur  to  persons  of  a  philosophizing  ten- 
dency, to  whom  the  Balfitov  of  Socrates  might  seem  to  offer  an 
apt  illustration.  Then  there  is  undoubted  evidence  that  the 
word  was  used  to  denote  the  soul  or  disembodied  spirit  of  man^ 
as  in  ^sch.,  Eum.  297,  dvai/JuiTov  fioa/crffui,  hcufMinov  aKta, 
Eustath.  ap.  Steph.,  Thes.,  Balfieov  emavOa  rj  '^v}(if,  Kara  Toiff; 
varepov  ao^if^,  ht  Sai/jLOva  Kal  Tffv  iv  eKaxrrf^  av&pdyirtp  '^nrxifv 
ikeyov,  Lucian,  De  Liictu,  eaaov  dvairavacurdac  tov  futKapiTov 
BcUfjbova^,  where  the  word  answers  to  the  Latin  manes,  in  imi« 
tation  s>{  which  the  plural  form  has  apparently  been  used. 
Josephus  {Bel,  Jud.  vii.  63)  says  tcl  yhp  KoKovfiepa  Baifiovia, 
TavTa  Sk  7rov7)p&v  iaTCv  av&poyiroav  in/ev/iaTa,  tow  ^&a-iv  ew- 
Bv6fjL€pa,  #c.T.\.  It  is  probably  only  •with  reference  to  their 
possessing  living  people  that  he  speaks  of  them  as  the  soulsr 
of  wicked  men.  In  Luke  iv.  33,  irvevfia  Saifiovlou  dtcaddprou 
answers  to  Trvevfia  aKaOapTov  in  Mark  i..  23.  The  adjective 
with  hcufioviov  in  the  one  case,  as  with  irvevfia  in  the  other, 
shews  that  by  itself  the  former  denotes  a  good  or  evil  spirit 
indifferently  just  as  the  latter,  though  as  it  was  only  evil  spirits 
that  .possessed  other  people,  the  word  was  usually  taken  in  an  ill 
sense  in  the  Gospels.  Ignatius,  on  account  of  this  acceptation 
in  a  bad  sense,  used  the  adjective  ScufioviKoU,  whether  it  had 
been  employed  by  the  Dooetse  themselves  or  not;  and  then^ 
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having  used  this  word^  he.  would  naturally  be  led  to  quote  the 
Lord^s  words  after  his  resurrection  in  the  form  of  oaifiovcov 
dawfuiTovy  instead  of  the  simple  irvevfia  of  Luke  xxiv.  39^ 
either  being  an  adequate  representative  of  the  Syriac  word 
actually  used  by  Christ  himself.  And  so  in  the  Syriac  version 
of  this  passage  of  Ignatius  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  (see  Cureton^s 

Ignatius,  p.  59)^  haifioviov  dtrcofjuaTov  is  translated  )j>  |-k»0$ 
V>a  VI  ^>  *^®  word  for  irvevfia  in  the  Syriac  version  of  Luke  xxiv. 
89,  being  also  (-kiO$.  The  expression  haifwviov  oaoDfiaTov  seems 
to  have  been  in  familiar  use  with  persons  who  speculated  on  such 
subjects.  Thus  in  Clement^s  'EiriTOfjial  ex  r&v  OeoBorov,  p.  791 
D. : — ra  Baifiovia  curoofiaTa  etfyiyrav,  ovk  o)?  cAfia  firf  expin-a'  eyei, 
yhp  Kal  ayfiiia* — aW  C09  ttoov  oxrfKpuriv  r&v  Cio^ofievoDV  aoD/jbdroDV 
TTvevfjbaTLK&v  (T/ela  6ma,  curd/MiTa  etpTjrod,,  And  again,  p.  800 
B.,  rov  TTU/ao?  to  fJikv  (ray/jbarifcbv,  afOfJudroDV  aTrrercu  Trdvrcov'  to 
Bk  icaOapov  KoX  daoofiaTov,  dacofuiTcov  (fxurlv  airTeaOaCy  olov  Batr- 
fiivoiv.  The  writer  of  the  K'qpvyfia  IHrpov  may  have  borrowed 
the  saying  of  our  Lord  in  this  form  from  Ignatius  himself,  whose 
manner  of  describing  the  assembled  disciples,  as  they  were  stand- 
ing about  St.  Peter  and  listening  to  his  account  of  the  Lord's 
appearance  to  him,  tov^  irepl  IHrpoVy  would  have  suggested  that 
this  was  some  special  communication  to  St.*  Peter  in  particular, 
and  therefore  suitable  to  be  introduced  into  his  account  of  that 
Apostle's  teaching ;  or  else  it  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  into  which  it  crept  from  Ignatius. 
That  the  latter  is  more  probable  will  presently  appear,  as  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  other  points  of  resemblance  between 
this  Gospel  and  the  Doctrina  Petri,  i{,  as  it  appears^  the  refer- 
ence to  which  we  now  proceed  to  advert  is  to  that  document. 

The  treatise  De  Rebaptismate,  printed  with  the  works  of 
Cyprian,  condemns  as  spurious  a  book  which  it  calls  Pauli 
Pradicatio.  Rigaltius  substitutes  Petri  for  Pauli;  but  the  change 
was  unnecessary,  as  we  shall  see  reason  to  think  that  the  names 
of  both  Apostles  were  included  in  the  original  title  of  the 
Kijpvyfia,  which  being  sometimes  for  brevity  called  after  St. 
Peter  only,  may  also  have  been  sometimes  named  in  like  manner 
after  St.  Paul  alone.  However  this  may  have  been,  the  par- 
ticulars which  the  anonymous  author  cites  from  amongst  the 
many  absurd  and  shameless  inventions  with  which  he  says  it 
abounds,  are  justly  relied  on  by  him  as  proving  the  spuriousness 
of  the  work.  One  of  these  instances  is  that  it  represents  our 
Lord  contra  omnes  Scripturas,  et  de  peccato  proprio  confitentem, 
qui  solus  omnino  nihil  deliquit,  et  ad  accipiendum  Johannis  bap- 
tismapene  invitum  a  matre  sud  Marid  compulsum.  This  coincides 
with  an  extract  from   the   Gospel  of  the   Nazarenes,  which 
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Jerome*  has  given  as  follows : — Ecce  mater  Domini  et  fratres  qfus 
dicebant  eiy  Joannes  Baptista  baptizat  in  remissionem  peccatorum, 
eamtis  ut  baptizemur  ab  eo ;  dixit  autem  eis,  Quid  peccavi,  ut 
vadam  et  baptizer  ab  eo  ?  nisi  forte  hoc  ipsum  quod  dixi  igno^ 
rnntia  est.  It  will  be  observed  that  what  in  the  Gospel  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  denial  of  having  sinned^  except  on  the  supposition  of 
an  ignorance  which  it  might  be  alleged  was,  notwithstanding, 
not  admitted,  seems  improved  in  the  Pradicatio  into  an  actual 
confession  of  sin.  Another  particular  mentioned  by  this  author 
is  the  fire  seen  upon  the  water  at  the  time  of  the  Saviour's 
baptism,  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr  also.  Our 
author  says  it  was  mentioned  in  no  Gospel ;  in  none  of  the 
canonical  Gospels  he  probably  meant,  as  the  Ebionite  Gospel, 
a  corrupted  form  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  or  from  which 
the  latter  was  derived,  makes  mention,  according  to  Epiphanius*, 
that  after  our  Lord's  baptism  and  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  form  of  a  dove  and  the  voice  from  heaven,  evOih:  irepUTuLfiylre 
TOP  T&rrov  <f>m  fieya.  This  mention  of  the  light  at  the  time  of 
our  Lord's  baptism  affords  another  indication  that  there  existed 
some  connexion  between  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  and  the 
Prtedicatio  Petri.  The  third  particular  mentioned  by  this 
treatise  as  contained  in  the  Pradicatio  is  that  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  post  conlaiionem  evangelii  in  Hierusalem,  et  muiuam  alter- 
cationem,  et  rerum  agendarum  dispositionem,  postremo  in  Urbe 
quasi  tunc  primum  invicem  sibi  esse  cognitos.  In  Rome  is  meant 
of  course  by  in  Urbe,  and  this  alone  would  suffice  to  shew  the 
apocryphal  character  of  the  writing  to  which  it  belongs. 

Lastly,  Lactantius'  tells  us  that  Petrtis  et  Paulus  RomcBpne- 
dicaverunty  et  ea  prtedicatio  in  memoriam  scripta  permansit.  He 
says  that,  amongst  other  remarkable  particulars,  alia  mira,  they 
told,  ut  post  breve  tempus  immitteret  Deus  regem,  qui  expugnaret 
Jud(Ros  et  dvitates  eorum  solo  adtequaret,  ipsos  autem  fame  sitique 
confectos  obsideret.  Tarn  fore,  ut  corporibuf  suorum  vescerentur, 
et  consumerent  se  invicem.  Postremo  ut  capti  venirent  in  manus 
hostium;  et  in  conspectu  suo  vexari  acerbissime  conjuges  suas 
cemerent,  et  violari  et  prostitui  virgines ;  diripi  pueros ;  allidi 
parvulos ;  omnia  denique  igni  ferroque  vastari ;  captivos  in  per- 
petuum  terris  suis  exterminari ;  eo  quod  exultaverint  super  aman- 
tissimum  et  probatissimum  Deifilium,  It  is  more  marvellous  that 
Lactantius  should  have  classed  this  alleged  prediction  with  the 
alia  mira  contained  in  this  report  of  the  Apostles'  preaching,  than 
that  they,  or  any  ordinary  person  acquainted  with  our  Lord's  pre- 
diction of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  during  the  life-time  of  the 

*  Adv,  Pel,y  b.  3,  ap.  Jones,  vol.  i.,  p.  244.  *  Jlosr.f  xxx.,  Bbion.^  19. 
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then  existing  generation^  and  knowing  the  customary  horrors  of 
the  siege  and  capture  of  a  great  city^  should  have  anticipated  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Saviour's  prophecy  as  just  at  hand,  and  described 
it  in  terms  such  as  Lactantius  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  repeat. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  all  that  has  repiained  of  the  so- 
called  KrjpvyfjLa  Uirpov,  and  have  discussed  it  at  length,  as  it  was 
certainly  regarded  with  respect  by  some  of  the  ancients,  and  is 
supposed  by  Grabe  to  contain  a  true  report  of  St.  Peter's 
preaching,  composed  by  one  of  his  disciples  soon  after  his  decease. 
We  think  we  have  shewn  its  spurious  character  by  suflScient 
evidence,  and  on  grounds  mainly  different  from  those  relied  on 
by  Jones.  The  passage  of  Lactantius,  in  which  the  preaching  of 
the  two  Apostles  is  spoken  of  as  if  reported  conjointly,  and  the 
mention  of  the  Prtedicatio  Pauli  in  the  anonymoi:is  work  De  Re^ 
bapiismate,  coupled  with  the  comparison  we  have  instituted  be-i 
tween  so  much  of  the  K'qpvyfia  and  the  New  Testament  writingSj 
will  probably  suggest  to  the  reader  the  true  nature  and  origin  of 
the  work.  Some  person,  familiar  with  the  New  Testament  writ- 
ings, and  more  particularly  with  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  resolved 
to  compose  a  book  which  should  purport  to  contain  a  conspectus 
of  the  preaching  of  the  two  Apostles.  Whether  or  not  he  was 
possessed  of  any  traditional  reminiscences  of  their  oral  teaching, 
as  many  such  no  doubt  must  have  been  in  circulation,  it  appears, 
certain  from  what  has  remained  of  the  work,  that  he  mainly 
compiled  it  from  bis  recollections,  of  their  canonical  writings^ 
In  doing  this,  he  had  sufficient  caution  not  to  copy  directly,  but 
he  freely  used  the  phraseology  and  expressed  the  ideas  which 
his  memory  supplied.  And  then,. partly  on  account  of  the  very 
great  proportion  which  the  Pauline  Epistles  bear  to  the  two 
Epistles  of  St.  Peter  (and  perhaps  only  the  first  was  known  to 
the  writer),  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  a  greater  familiarity  with 
St.  Paul's  writings,  the  Pauline  element  came  to  predominate  so 
largely  as  we  have  seen  in  this  composition.  The  title  having 
been  originally  The  Preaching  of  Peter  and  Paul,  the  latter  name 
may  have  been  commonly  dropped  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and 
the  work  generally  quoted  as  the  Ki^pvy/jua  Uirpov.  The  smalJl 
proportion  which  St.  Peter's  writings  bear  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  would  naturally  predispose  ecclesiastical 
authors  to  enlarge  as  much  as  possible  the  extent  of  the  remain^ 
of  so  eminent  an  Apostle;  and  thus  uncritical  writers  like  Clement 
would  come  to  quote  the  work  as  if  it  were  mainly  St.  Peter's. 

XII.  There  is  extant  a  letter  purporting  to  be  from  St.  Peter 
to  James,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  reference  to  what  he  calls  his 
filfiXoL  K7fptjyfidT<ov,  which  plural  form  of  the  title  already  creates 
a  suspicion  of  spuriousness.     This  Epistle  is  too  long  for  us  tp 
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copy  it  here ;  the  reader  will  find  it  in  Jones's  work  on  the 
Canon.  It  assumes  that  St.  James  had  got  possession  of  these 
books^  and  earnestly  entreats  {a^i&  koI  Seofiai)  that  he  would  not 
communicate  them  to  any  one^  whether  a  Gentile  or  one  of  their 
own  nation^  until  he  had  well  proved  him  and  found  him  de- 
serving of  such  a  privilege ;  just  as  Moses  delivered  his  books  to 
the  seventy  elders,  by  means  of  which  precaution  the  Jews  were 
preserved  from  falling  into  error  through  the  discrepancies  of  the 
Scripture,  the  traditions  forming  a  rule  handed  down  by  the  se- 
venty elders  for  the  reconciliation  of  such  discrepancies  and  the 
right  handling  of  the  Scriptures.  He  recommends  the  like  caution 
and  secrecy  with  regard  to  his  own  books,  in  the  apprehension, 
not  founded,  as  he  says,  on  any  prophetic  foreknowledge,  but  occa- 
sioned by  what  had  already  taken  place,  that  his  books  would 
be  misinterpreted ;  for  some  of  the  Gentiles  had  already  rejected 
his  teaching  in  favour  of  the  observance  of  the  law  {to  Sc  ifiov 
vofiLfiov  Ki^vyfia)  according  to  the  teaching  of  a  certain  enemy 
of  his,  which  he  describes  as  avofiov  xal  <f>Kvapcl>&rf.  And  he  com- 
plains that  some,  even  while  he  was  yet  living,  had  attempted 
by  various  interpretations  to  construe  these  discourses  of  his  in 
a  sense  favourable  to  the  abrogation  of  the  law,  as  if  he  were 
himself  of  the  same  opinion,  though  he  had  not  openly  avowed 
it  j  imputing  to  him  sentiments  that  he  had  never  thought  of; 
and  if  they  did  this  with  such  boldness  while  he  was  yet  living, 
what  would  they  not  do  after  he  was  gone?  Accordingly,  he 
again  beseeches  him  to  use  caution  after  the  example  of  Moses 
and  the  seventy,  in  order  that  men  might  keep  the  faith,  interpret- 
ing everything  according  to  his  tradition.  Having  thus  honestly 
told  him  his  mind,  he  bids  him  do  as  he  thinks  well  himself. 

Now  we  may  observe  that  St.  Peter  certainly  never  would 
have  adduced  in  favour  of  the  precaution  and  reserve  recom- 
mended in  this  letter  the  fiction  of  Moses  delivering  his  books  to 
the  seventy  to  be  interpreted  in  accordance  with  a  tradition 
which  they  were  to  hand  down,  and  to  be  imparted  only  to  those 
who  should  be  found  qualified  to  interpret  them  according  to 
this  tradition.  The  apprehension  lest  his  own  book  should  be 
misinterpreted  and  perverted,  is  perhaps  a  clumsy  imitation  of 
what  is  said  in  the  second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  respecting  the 
wresting  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  or  of  some  things  in  them  that 
are  hard  to  be  understood,  as  of  the  other  Scriptures,  by  the  un- 
learned and  unstable ;  but  in  a  very  difiFerent  spirit,  as  is  evident 
from  the  absence  of  any  recommendation  of  reserve  in  the  ca- 
nonical Epistle,  which  on  the  contrary  commends  the  prophetic 
Scriptures  to  the  study  of  its  readers,  as  themselves  a  light 
shining  in  a  dark  place.    The  Ebionite  character  of  the  letter  is 
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also  a  palpable  evidence  of  its  apocryphal  nature.  This  was  not 
the  case  with  the  Kijpvyfia  Ilerpov,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  pro- 
hibits worshipping  after  the  manner  of  the  Jews  no  less  than  of 
the  Greeks.  The  Sc'  ifiov  vofiifiov  icrjpxrffia  of  the  letter  is  not 
this  work  which  is  all  through  mentioned  in  the  plural,  ^IpKot 
fCTjpvyfjbaTtov,  but  denotes  the  preaching  of  the  Apostle  in  general, 
alleged  to  be  in  favour  of  the  observance  of  the  law.  Jones  is 
therefore  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  Krjpv^fia  was  also 
Ebionite.  The  design  of  the  letter  was  evidently  to  counteract 
its  anti- Judaizing  tendency  in  some  quarter  where  it  was  re- 
ceived as  genuine.  It  was  certainly  not  the  work  of  the  same 
person  as  the  Kripv^fia,  differing  from  it  as  well  as  from  the 
canonical  Epistles  in  its  entire  tone,  style,  and  character. 

In  speaking  of  the  extant  apocryphal  writings  ascribed  to  St. 
Peter,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  advert  to  another  Epistle 
which  bears  his  nanle,  we  mean  that  which  Pope  Stephen  III. 
sent  to  Pepin  and  his  sons,  imploring  their  assistance  against 
the  Lombards.  This  letter,  written  as  from  the  other  world, 
and  appealing  to  Pepin  for  assistance,  ne  {quod  absit)  corpus 
meum,  quod  pro  Domino  Jesu  Christo  tormentd  perpessum  est,  et 
domus  mea,  ubi  per  Dei  prcBceptionem  requiescit,  ah  eis  contami- 
neiurj  was  only,  as  Fabricius  thinks,  a  passionate  and  emphatic 
way  of  seeking  the  desired  assistance;  and  one  can  scarcely  sup- 
pose that  Pepin  believed,  or  Stephen  intended  he  should  believe, 
it  was  a  genuine  Epistle  from  St.  Peter  himself.  It  will  suffice, 
therefore,  to  refer  the  reader  who  wishes  to  see  the  document,  to 
Baronius,  who  gives  it  at  length,  anno  755,  remarking  in  refer- 
ence to  this  proceeding  of  the  Pope,  quid  enim  importuna  et  impe- 
riosa  necessitas  inteniatum  praterit  vel  inexpertum  relinquit  ? 

XIII.  Having  thus  dispatched  the  pretended  Epistles,  we 
must  advert  to  one  or  two  sentences  of  the  so-called  Apocalypse 
of  St.  Peter,  which  have  been  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria in  the  ^EicKcr/aX  ck  t&v  TrpotjyrjTiK&Vy  and  to  which  Grabe 
thinks  we  should  refer  the  prediction  of  the  horrors  attending  on 
the  siege  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
Lactantius  ascribes  to  the  Pradicatio  Petri  et  Pauli.  His  reason 
for  this  evidently  is,  that  it  seems  to  him  to  afford  a  means  of  ex- 
plaining some  of  the  ridiculous  sayings  of  the  pretended  Apoca- 
lypse. But  a  desire  to  humour  Grabe^s  tenderness  towards  this 
production  should  not  weigh  against  the  positive  testimony  of 
so  early  a  writer  as  Lactantius,  who  assigns  the  prediction  to 
the  then  extant  Pradicatio.  But  while  we  see  no  reason  to 
assign  this  to  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  Peter,  we  shall  include  in 
that  work  a  sentence  which  has  not  been  thought  to  belong  to 
it,  but  is  attributed  by  Grabe  to  some  other  apocryphal  writing. 
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The  sentence  to  which  we  refer  is  in  p.  806  D. :  17  ypcufn)  tfyqaX 
ra  ^p€<fyi]  rh  iteredevra  T7jfi€\ovyq>  irapaZihoaOoL  arf^eK^^  v^'  oi 
iraiheveaOal  re  xal  av^etv  xal  eaovrai,  (fyqalv,  (i?  01  eKorov  ir&y 
ivravOa  irurrol.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the  latter  sentence  is 
attributed  to  the  same  Scripture  as  the  former ;  the  repetition 
of  ^al,  and  the  resumption  presently  with  hu>  Kal  Ukrpo^,  seem 
to  imply  that  it  was  taken  from  a  different  source^  and  it  appears 
to  be  a  memoriter  quotation  from  Isaiah  Ixv.  20^  just  as  the 
sentence  which  follows  is  succeeded  by  another  quotation  from  a 
different  source.  But  the  first  sentence  we  think  the  reader 
will  presently  see,  is  from  the  Apocalypse  which  the  author  calls 
ypa(f)7)  equally  with  the  authentic  Scriptures.  He  then  resumes 
as  follows: — Bio  koI  UeTpo^;  iv  777  diroKaXxn^ei  (^al,  kclL  da-' 
Tpairr)  Trvpo^  wqh&aa  dirb  t&v  ^pe^&v  iKcivcov,  ical  TrXijaaova'a 
T0U9  d<f>6a\fioif^  T&v  yuvaiK&p.  Here  by  eKeivcDv  it  is  evident 
that  the  fip€<f>rj  eKreOevra  first  spoken  of  are  referred  to,  and  the 
lightning  darting  from  them  and  smiting  the  eyes  of  the  women, 
seems  to  denote  the  glory  with  which  they  should  be  invested 
at  the  day  of  judgment,  in  connexion  with  which  the  quota- 
tions are  introduced,  which  glory  should  then,  as  it  were,  smite 
the  eyes  of  the  women  who  had  exposed  thenl.  This  sentence, 
like  the  former,  is  then  supported  by  a  quotation  from  another 
source,  and  in  like  manner  given  from  memory,  hrel  6  hUauyi 
0)9  ainvdrjp  Sva  KaKd/irj^s  iKkdfiTrei  xal  Kpivel  Wvt),  taken  from 
Sirac.  iii.  7, 8.  After  a  considerable  digression,  the  reference  to  the 
Apocalypse  is  resumed  thus : — avrcKa  6  Uerpo?  iv  t§  diroKcCKxn^i, 
<f)r)alv,  Tct  ^pi<l>r)  i^afi/SXcoOepra,  rrj^  dfM€lvovo<i  eaopjeva  irelpa^^ 
Tavra  dyyiktp  Tr)fi€\ov)(iU>  irapaBlBoaOac,  Xva  yvdxreo)^  /jLeraKa- 
^ovra,  Trj<;  dfieivovo^  TV)(rj  fiovri^y  iraOovra  h  hv  hraOev  Kal  iv  ad}- 
fiari  y€v6fM€va'  ra  Se  erepa,  fiovrj^  t^9  a'a}Tr}pui<;  rev^erai  w  ^Bik- 
rjfieva  iXeqdevTa,  Kal  fJLevec  avev  KoXdaeo)^,  tovto  yepa^  Xa^ovra. 
Now  Grabe  maintains  that  the  extract  from  the  Apocalypse  ends 
at  7r€ipa<i,  the  rest  having  been  previously  referred  to  as  taken 
from  some  other  apocryphal  writing.  He  alludes  of  course  to 
the  first  sentence  quoted  above  respecting  the  ^pe^  iKreOivra. 
This,  however,  is  not  ascribed  to  another  writer,  but  simply  to 
the  Scripture,  in  which  no  doubt  Theodotus  included  the  so- 
called  Apocalypse  of  St.  Peter ;  and  it  is  strange  how  Grabe 
could  have  supposed  that  the  $pi(f)i]  h^afjbpKfoOevra  were  the 
same  as  the  fipi(fyi]  iKredevra.  These  latter  are  the  ra  h-epa  of 
the  passage  last  quoted.  The  abortive  infants  though  to  ex- 
perience, not  a  better  lot  as  Grabe  and  Jones  seem  to  think,  but 
the  better,  that  is,  salvation,  ttj^  ap,elvovo<;  iaofieva  Trelpa^s,  yet 
not  having  suffered  on  earth,  must  first  suffer  what  they  should 
have  suffered  had  they  lived.     The  others,  infants  that  have  been 
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exposed^  are  admitted  without  suffering  to  the  mansions  of  sal- 
vation, obtaining  this  reward  without  punishment,  through  pity 
for  the  wrong  they  have  endured.  Plainly  the  entire  passage 
is  from  the  same  source,  and  the  account  of  what  is  to  be  the 
lot  of  the  h-epa  plainly  shews  that  the  first  sentence  quoted 
belongs  to  the  same  passage.  The  whole  thus  restored  to  its 
integrity,  concludes  as  follows  : — To  he  ydXa  t&v  ywai/c&v  peov 
airo  r&v  fiacrr&v  /cai  mrffirufiepov^  (fyqaiv  6  Uirpo^  iv  t§  airo/ca" 
Xtnftei,  yemr^aei  Orjpla  Xeirrk  a'apKo<f>arfa,  Koi  avaTpexpvra  ek 
avrh^  Karea-Oiei.  The  reason  why  the  Apocalypse  is  again  re- 
ferred to  as  the  source  of  this  latter  quotation,  is  not  that  the 
previous  words  were  not  taken  from  it,  as  they  evidently  were, 
but  perhaps  that  there  was  a  portion  omitted  after  Xa^ovra,  so 
that  the  passage  commencing  with  to  Sk  yaXa  comes  in  as  a 
fresh  quotation.  The  punishment  of  the  abortive  infants  seemed 
to  Grabe  so  contrary  to  the  Catholic  doctrine,  and  is  so  much 
at  variance  with  all  that  the  Holy  Scripture  might  lead  us  to 
expect,  as  well  as  abhorrent  to  common  sense,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  that  in  his  desire  to  pay  respect  to  this  document,  he 
should  feel  disposed  to  assign  it  to  a  different  author ;  while  for 
the  same  reason  he  contrives  an  expedient  which  seems  to  him 
to  give  a  rational  explanation  of  the  remaining  parts.  Contrary 
to  the  testimony  of  Lactantius,  he  proposes  to  refer  the  passage 
relating  to  the  sufferings  that  should  attend  on  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  which  has  been  already  cited,  not  to  the  Prcsdi- 
catio,  but  to  the  Apocalypse  of  St.  Peter.  The  extract  with 
which  he  supposes  the  citation  of  this  latter  work  in  the  'EKX/y^al 
to  commence,  namely,  that  which  speaks  of  the  light  from  the 
infants  smiting  the  eyes  of  the  women,  he  supposes  to  be  sig- 
nificant of  their  consternation  when,  according  to  the  passage 
quoted  by  Lactantius,  they  should  behold  the  destruction  of 
their  children,  diripi  pueros,  allidi  parvulos.  The  next  quota- 
tion he  limits  to  the  intimation  that  abortive  infants  should 
experience  a  better  lot,  namely,  than  those  that  should  be  thus 
destroyed ;  and  the  carnivorous  animals  formed  from  the  milk 
flowing  from  the  women^s  breasts,  are  people  who  in  con- 
sequence of  the  famine  occasioned  by  the  siege,  were  to  devour 
their  own  mothers,  by  whose  milk  they  had  been  nourished 
in  their  infancy,  according  to  the  words  of  the  same  prediction, 
fore  ut  corporibus  suorum  vescerentuTy  et  consumerent  se  invieem  ! 
As  an  alternative  of  this  notable  interpretation,  he  will  allow 
us  to  regard  these  extracts  as  altogether  interpolations  by  Theo- 
dotus  or  other  heretics,  provided  we  do  not  discard  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  St.  Peter,  a  document  which  in  Sozomen^s  time  was 
read  in  some  churches  of  Palestine  on  Good  Friday.     Whether 
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these  were  orthodox  or  heretic  we  are  not  informed  by  Sozomen, 
but  he  clearly  pronounces  the  book  to  have  been  regarded  by 
the  ancients,  ca?  v60o<i  iravreK&^i,  and  it  was  reckoned  by  Euse- 
bius  in  the  same  class  of  voOou.  Theodotus,  however,  appears 
to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  'EkKo^oX  i/c  r&v  irpo<fyrf' 
TiK&Vy  which  seems  to  have  been  the  work  that  Clement  promised 
in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Stromata,  p.  699  B:,  t&v  Be  "Ki^emv 
T&y  irpoffyqTiK&v  iirX  tov  irapovTfy;  ovk  iin^i/qaOria'oiJLeOa,  Karh 
Toi^  iiriKalpov^i,  tottou?  varepov  toZ^  ypaxjHik  (rirf)(p7)a'6fi€voi,, 
and  was  a  collection  from  various  writings,  with  Clement's 
comments  interposed.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
extracts  he  gives  from  the  so-called  Apocalypse  of  St.  Peter 
really  belong  to  that  document,  which  certainly  does  not  appear 
to  be  much  improved  by  Grabe's  explanation.  The  light  from 
the  children  smiting  the  eyes  of  the  women,  plainly  denotes  the 
way  in  which  the  guilty  mothers  should  be  affected  when  at 
the  judgment,  in  connexion  with  which  Clement  cites  the 
passage,  they  should  behold  the  glorified  children  that  they 
had  exposed.  Clement's  comment  on  the  concluding  passage, 
which  speaks  of  carnivorous  animals  formed  from  the  milk  flow- 
ing from  the  women's  breasts,  is  that  the  Wiriter,  designing  to 
teach  that  punishments  are  the  consequence  of  sins,  represents 
them  as  springing  from  the  sins  themselves,  BtA  ra^  afiaprla^ 
ylveaOai  rcL^  Kokdaei^  BcBdo'Kwv,  etc  t&v  afiapruov  yepvaadai 
avrh^i  <f>r}<Tlv.  It  would  appear  from  this,  that  Clement  pos- 
sibly did  not  understand  the  words  in  a  gross  material  sense, 
but  rather  as  indicating  the  gnawing  of  remorse,  by  which  the 
women  should  be  punished  for  the  exposure  of  their  children 
and  the  consequent  guilty  waste  of  the  nutriment  intended  for 
their  support.  Still  there  is  an  air  of  materialism  in  the  cir- 
cumstantial and  absurd  minuteness  of  the  description,  the  flow- 
ing of  the  milk,  its  coagulation,  the  OypUi  XewTct  aapKo^brfa 
bred  by  it,  and  the  way  in  which  these  run  back  upon  the  women 
to  devour  them,  that  is  very  unlike  our  Lord's  figure  of  the 
worm  that  dieth  not,  or  St.  Paul's  reference  to  the  serpents  by 
which  the  people  were  bitten,  which  Clement  adduces  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  passage  of  the  so-called  Apocalypse  of  St.  Peter. 
And  this  character  of  minute  materialism  seems  to  take  it  alto- 
gether out  of  the  class  of  Scriptural  figures,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  a  very  decided  indication  of  its  apocryphal  origin.  But  a 
more  indisputable  evidence  of  this  is  the  representation  of  the 
abortive  infants  as  undergoing  the  sufferings  which  they  should 
have  endured  on  earth  if  they  had  lived.  And  these  sufferings 
must  have  been  regarded  as  penal  and  not  disciplinary ;  for  the 
exposed   infants   are   exempted    from    punishment,'  [iev€i   avev 
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KoXdaeco^,  on  account  of  the  injury  which  they  suffered  on 
earth,  which  surely  could  not  have  been  supposed  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  discipline  at  their  time  of  life. 

XIV.  There  was  once  a  gospel  ascribed  to  St.  Peter,  in 
addition  to  that  of  St.  Mark  for  which  he  was  supposed  to  have 
supplied  the  materials.  But,  as  no  part  of  this  Gospel  has  come 
down  to  us,  it  does  not  concern  us  to  discuss  its  history.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Judicium  Petri  mentioned  by  Jerome 
and  Ruffinus,  if  this  were  not  the  same  as  the  Prcedicatio, 
KTipvyfia,  in  a  contracted  form  Icpjia,  having,  according  to 
Grabe^s  supposition,  been  read  as  xplfia.  There  existed,  also,  a 
book  or  books,  called  the  UepioSoc  uirpov,  liinerarium  Petri 
and  Ada  Petri.  The  former  are  now  wholly  lost,  except  so  far 
as  they  may  have  been  identical  with  the  so-called  Recognitions 
of  Clement,  a  work  with  which,  as  not  pretending  St.  Peter^s 
authorship,  we  have  no  concern.  Of  the  Acta  Petri,  there  re- 
mains but  one  sentence.  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  in  his  Letter  to 
Aphrodisim,  ii.  99,  discusses  an  objection  which  some  one  had 
made  to  the  hyperbolical  manner  of  speaking  in  John  xxi.  25. 
Having  justified  that  as  such,  he  then  proposes  one  or  two  ex- 
planations by  which  the  hyperbole  might  be  got  rid  of  entirely. 
One  was,  that  the  Evangelist  was  speaking  in  this  place  not 
merely  of  the  works  of  Christ  performed  while  he  was  on  earth, 
but  of  the  works  of  the  Son  of  God  throughout  all  creation  from 
its  commencement.  The  other  is  that  St.  John  speaks  more 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  greatness  and  sublimity  of 
the  Saviour^s  doctrines,  the  word  'xcopTJaac  being  used  in  the 
sense  of  receive  or  comprehend,  which  he  illustrates  by  reference 
to  several  passages  of  the  New  Testament.  In  explaining  this 
interpretation,  he  says,  ol  /jukv  dp  diroaroXot  a  iyoapria'av 
eypaylrav,  Kodoy;  Herpo^;  6  Kopv<f>ato<;  tov  xopov  iv  rafe  eavrov 
irpd^ecri  <Ta^&^  a/Tre^varo,  a  e')((opriGafi€v  iypdyfra/Jbev,  6  8e 
Koa-fio<;  ovSe  rd  ypa^ivra  i'^copTjaev*  6  ydp  f^CKo^prifjLaTO^  ovk 
iX'Ooprja'e  tov  irepX  t^9  dxTrifioawq^  yJyyov  ovS'  6  Xdyvof;,  k.t.X. 
Now,  it  is  plain  that  the  words  ascribed  here  to  St.  Peter  are 
merely  a  ixfopriaafiev  iypd^jrafjuev.  The  words  following,  6  Se 
Koajjbo^  K.rX.,  are  evidently  the  author's,  being  put  in  opposition 
to  oi  fjiev  oiv  dwoa-roXoL,  with  which  he  commences,  and  of  which 
they  are  clearly  the  dirohoai^;.  With  regard,  however,  to  the 
alleged  authorship  of  this  brief  sentence,  hard  as  it  is  to  form  a 
judgment  from  so  minute  a  specimen,  we  may  remark  that  it 
bears  a  very  suspicious  resemblance  to  St.  Paul's  words  in  1  Cor. 
XV.  3,  TTapiBcoKa  yap  vjilv  iv  irpdyroi^,  6  KaX  irapeXa^ov,  and  St. 
John's  First  Ep.,  i.  3,  o  icopdxafiev  koI  aK'qKoap.ev  dTraryyiXKo/jiev. 
If  the  succeeding  words,  6  Be  Koaixo^,  were  attributable  to  the 
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same  document,  they  would  be  a  plain  imitation  of  John  xxi. 
26,  a  gospel  not  written  till  after  St.  Peter's  martyrdom. 

Grabe  assigns  to  the  Acta  Petri  the  saying  which  Clement 
of  Alexandria/  ascribes  to  St.  Peter,  as  addressed  by  him  to 
his  wife,  when  he  beheld  her  carried  to  execution,  fbifjuvrfar^  &  aurr) 
Tov  Kvplov,  But,  as  Clement  does  not  say  from  what  source 
this  was  derived,  but  speaks  of  it  as  a  tradition,  ifnial,  there  is 
no  ground  to  suppose  that  it  existed  in  the  so-called  Acta  Petri. 
The  saying  of  our  Lord,  avtodev  fieKKa>  aravpovo-Oai,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  contained  in  the  same  book,  as  addressed 
to  St.  Peter  a  short  time  before  his  martyrdom,  is  attributed  by 
Origen  to  the  Acts  of  St.  Paul,  It  is,  therefore,  doubtful  if 
more  than  a  vestige  of  the  Acta  Petri,  if  a  work  distinct  from 
the  Recognitions  of  Clement  just  mentioned,  now  exists. 

A  great  many  sajdugs  ascribed  to  St.  Peter  are,  of  course, 
to  be  found  in  other  apocryphal  apostolical  histories,  such  as  that 
of  the  Pseudo-Abdias,  or  Acta  Petri  et  Pauli  given  by  Tischen- 
dorf,  in  his  Acta  Apostolorum  Apocrypha.  But  these  do  not 
pretend  St.  Peter's  authorship,  and  it  would  be  going  out  of  our 
way  to  discuss  them.  We  may  just  mention  a  few  indications 
of  the  apocryphal  nature  of  the  speeches  attributed  to  these 
apostles  in  the  latter  work.  Thus,  when  St.  Paul  had  come  to 
Rome,  a  concourse  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  resorted  to 
him,  who  (ch.  xxviii.)  reproached  one  another  on  account  of 
their  origin.  The  apostle  is  represented  as  bidding  them  lay 
aside  such  contention,  ov  ^ap  iariv  irpoa-coTroXrjy^ia  irapa  tc3 
OecS*  oaoc  iv  vofiw  fifiaprov,  Karh  vofjLOv  Kpi,6i](rovTai,  icaX  oaoi 
dvofMco^  fjfiapTov,  dvofuo^  dirdkovvra^.  This  quotation  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  copied  almost  verbatim,  and  put  into  the 
mouth  of  St.  Peter  as  an  original  saying  addressed  to  these 
Roman  Christians,  is  a  pretty  evident  mark  of  the  fictitious 
character  of  the  speech  in  which  it  occurs. 

In  ch.  xxix.,  to  give  an  air  of  being  in  character,  St.  Peter 
is  made  to  say,  aKovaarey  dBeX^ol,  tov  w^lov  irvevfiarof;  irepX  tov 
IlaTpuipxov  AavlB  hrarf^eCKapAvov  otc  ix  Kapirov  t^9  koCKUui; 
aov  T€0i](r€Tav  iirl  tov  Opovov  aov,  in  manifest  imitation  of  St. 
Peter's  words  (Acts  ii.  29,  30).  In  the  same  speech,  ^  eKKK7)<rLay 
^r£9  (tttIXov  ovk  e^€(  ovBi  fioifiov  may  be  suspected  as  an  imita- 
tion of  Eph.  V.  27,  while  the  quotation,  "  The  Lord  sware  and 
will  not  repent.  Thou  art  a  priest  for  ever,  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedec,''  so  frequently  repeated  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, we  may  well  suspect  was  derived  from  that  source. 

When  the  two  Apostles  were  confronted  with  Simon  Magus 
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(ch.  54),  St.  Paul  is  made  to  say,  without  any  reason  whatever 
why  he  should  have  mentioned  the  circuit  in  which  he  had 
preached,  icvtcK^  dm-o  ^lepovaaX^fi  koX  fii'XpL  rov  'I'/Os.vpiKov 
ireirkrjpfOKa  rov  "Koyov  rrj^  eip'qvrjf;,  a  manifestly  designed  imita- 
tion 01  Bom.  XV.  19.  And  then,  in  similar  imitation  of  Gal.  i. 
1,  he  says  that  his  doctrine  was  communicated  to  him,  oifv 
dnr  dvOpannaVy  ovSe  Zd  dvdpmrav  dXKa  Bia  'IfjcovXpurrov.  And 
the  comparison  of  Simon  Magus  to  Jannes  and  Jambres  in  the 
same  speech  is  in  like  manner  suspicious. 

In  ch.  Ix.,  St.  Petet's  alleged  words,  /ecu  ykp  iyhovro  irpo  fifi&v 
'^vS6)(pia'Tov,  C&9  Kal  6  ^//ict>v,  ^^evhairofrroKoi,  Be  xal  -^euSo- 
TTpo^njTat,  in  manifest  imitation  of  2  Pet.  ii.  1,  may  be  regarded 
as  evidence  that  the  writer  of  this  history  considered  the  second 
Epistle  to  be  genuine,  and  resorted  to  this  imitation  to  give 
character  to  the  speech  he  attributed  to  St.  Peter;  while  the 
concluding  sentence  of  ch.  Ixix.,  in  which  the  two  Apostles  say 
to  Simon,  fvqh^ore  etrj  aoi  KoKo^f;,  Slficov  fidr/e  /cal  TTiKpla^s 
cu/d/ieare  may  be  also  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  St.  Peter^s 
words  to  Simon  in  Acts  viii.  23. 

XV.  The  last  document  to  which  we  are  about  to  advert  is 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions.  This  work  is  for  the  most  part 
written  in  the  person  of  the  Apostles  collectively,  with  an  occa- 
sional introduction  of  one  speaking  singularly,  when  any  circum- 
stance personal  to  that  one  is  mentioned,  as  in  the  account 
of  the  conversation  respecting  our  Lord^s  betrayal,  (v.  14) ; 
eKacrrov  rjfi&v  XiyovTO^;  M^ri  iya) ;  Kal  rov  Kvplov  (noyrr&VTO^, 
dvcuTTCi^  €70),  eh  T&v  BtoBexa,  <f>i\ovfi€vo<;  irXeiov  r&v  aXXoov  k.t.X, 
The  eighth  book,  however,  represents  the  twelve  Apostles, 
St.  Paul,  James  the  Bishop,  and  the  other  elders,  and  the  seven 
deacons  as  assembled,  and  introduces  each  Apostle  separately 
delivering  a  constitution.  The  first  of  these  is  assigned  to  St. 
Peter ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  thought  that  the  writer  intended  or 
expected  them  to  be  received  as  a  genuine  deliverance  by  the 
several  Apostles.  He  seems  to  have  adopted  this  as  a  transparent 
fiction  with  which  he  adorned  his  statement  of  ecclesiastical 
constitutions.  At  any  rate,  he  did  not  take  the  slightest  pains 
to  give  a  colour  of  reality  to  his  representation,  for  amongst  the 
Apostles  introduced  as  speaking  we  find,  (ch.  xii.),  St.  James 
the  son  of  Zebedee ;  (fyq/jil  Bfj  fearfo)  ^Idxeofio^,  6  dS€\xf)6^  ^laydwov 
Tov  Ze/SeSaiov.  And  yet  circumstances  are  referred  to  which 
were  certainly  subsequent  to  his  decease,  as,  for  instance,  the 
attempt  of  the  sons  of  Sceva  to  cast  out  evil  spirits  (ch.  ii.). 
The  Gospels,  as  if  already  existing  and  collected,  are  directed  by 
St.  Peter  to  be  laid  on  the  head  of  the  person  to  be  ordained 
bishop  (ch.  4),  and  ^'our  Epistles,  the  Acts,  and  the  Gospels,*'  to 
be  read  in  the  churches  (ch.  5).   Heb.  xii.  2,  quoted  in  ch.  1,  arav' 
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pop  v7refjb€LV€V  ai<rxyvr}^  KaTaxf>povi]a-a^,  is  one  of  many  instances 
in  which  the  writer  manifests  his  acquaintance  with  the  New 
Testament  writings.  Moreover  the  titles  of  bishop  and  presbyter 
have  already  been  appropriated  to  diflferent  ofSces^  subdeacons 
and  the  lesser  orders  are  already  in  existence,  and  many  terms  and 
customs  notoriously  proper  to  a  later  age  are  mentioned.  Perhaps 
the  reference  (in  ch.  2),  to  the  prophesying  of  Silas  and  Agabus, 
i(f>'  fifi&v,  in  our  time,  may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the 
author  did  not  mean  to  have  it  thought  that  the  Apostles,  de- 
livered these  constitutions  while  still  living.  For  though  the 
same  expression  presently  after  in  reference  to  the  prophesying 
of  the  daughters  of  Philip  might  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  Old 
Testament  times  in  which  the  women  previously  mentioned  had 
prophesied,  yet  where  it  first  occurs  with  reference  to  Silas  and 
Agabus,  there  was  no  previous  mention  of  any  that  had  pro- 
phesied before  their  time,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  it  were  in- 
tended to  represent  the  Apostles  now  no  longer  living,  as 
referring  to  what  had  taken  place  during  their  lifetime,  for  an 
example  to  those  who  had,  subsequently  to  their  decease,  become 
endued  with  the  prophetic  gift.  They  were  to  exercise  it  with 
humility,  as  Silas  and  Agabus  in  the  Apostles^  time  prophesied 
without  exalting  themselves  above  measure  or  overpassing  the 
bounds  of  their  proper  place.  The  apocryphal  character  of  the 
document,  however,  as  a  work  pretending  to  contain  an  authentic 
record  of  the  words  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  is  sufficiently 
manifest,  and  it  would  not  be  any  addition  to  the  strength  of  our 
argument  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  examination  of  the 
parts  in  which  St.  Peter  in  particular  is  introduced  as  speaking 
in  his  individual  capacity.  Nor  would  it  be  of  any  use  to  refer 
to  the  Liturgies  which  bear  the  name  of  St.  Peter.  These,  and 
others  named  after  other  Apostles,  were  never  pretended  to  be 
written  by  those  whose  names  they  thus  bear,  and  were  evi- 
dently the  growth  of  after  ages,  whatever  of  apostolical  tradi- 
tion they  may  contain. 

We  have  now  seen  how  fully  the  internal  character  of  those 
apocryphal  writings  has  justified  the  early  Church  in  its  de- 
liberate rejection  of  them.  And  a  comparison  of  their  failure 
with  the  firmness  with  which  the  second  Epistle  withstands  a 
like  criticism  will  strengthen  our  conviction  of  the  wise  discern- 
ment with  which  that  Epistle,  as  it  became  generally  known, 
was  assigned  its  place  in  the  Canon,  notwithstanding  the  super- 
ficial objection  with  which  it  was  attacked  at  an  early  period, 
and  will  make  us  the  less  ready  to  give  heed  to  the  still  more 
superficial  and  flimsy  objections  with  which  it  has  more  recently 
been  assailed.  J.  Q. 
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When  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  had  spoiled  Jerusalem 
onoe,  and  was  preparing  for  his  second  visit  of  final  desolation^ 
and  when  Jeremiah  heard  already  with  the  quick  ear  of  prophecy 
"  the  snorting]  of  his  horses  from  Dan/^  Hananiah  the  son  of 
Azur  of  Gibeon^  took  upon  him  to  assure  the  people  of  Israel 
that  the  yoke  of  the  Chaldean  was  broken^  and  that  within  two 
full  years  the  captivity  should  return.  A  very  solemn  scene 
followed.  Jeremiah  answered  him^  ^^Amen^  4he  Lord  do  so^ 
the  Lord  perform  thy  words !  Nevertheless,  hear  thou  this 
word.  The  prophets  that  have  been  before  me  and  before  thee 
of  old,  prophesied  both  against  many  countries^  and  against  great 
kingdoms,  of  war  and  of  evil  and  of  pestilence.  The  prophet 
which  prophesieth  of  peace,  when  the  word  of  the  prophet  shall 
come  to  pass,  then  shall  the  prophet  be  known  that  the  Lord 
hath  truly  sent  him.'^  It  happened  so  in  this  case.  Hananiah's 
word  perished,  and  he  himself  died :  Jeremiah's  word  lived,  and 
was  accomplished ;  the  cities  of  Judah  were  made  desolate  with- 
out inhabitant. 

« 

It  is  evident  that  this  principle  applies  to  the  written  pro- 
phecies of  Scripture.  Prophecy  is  a  miracle  of  knowledge,  and 
accomplished  prophecy  announces  Divine  prescience.  It  is  im- 
possible therefore  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  prophetic 
evidence  of  Holy  Scripture.  But  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  pro- 
phecies were  written  after  the  events  to  which  they  refer ;  or 
that  having  been  written  before,  they  have  failed  of  accomplish- 
ment, this  evidence  of  their  Divine  origin  is  of  course  destroyed. 
Both  methods  accordingly  have  been  tried,  nay,  are  being  tried 
at  this  moment.  The  argument  of  Porphyry  in  the  second 
century,  that  the  famous  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  written  after 
the  events  had  come  to  pass,  is  reproduced  in  the  midst  of  us 
now  :  and  great  pains  are  being  taken  to  shew  that  the  prophets 
of  Scripture  have  spoken  many  times  without  any  corresponding 
fulfilment. 

It  may  not  therefore  be  lost  labour  to  select  a  prophecy 
which  occurs  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  history  of  the 
human  race, — that  of  Noah  respecting  his  three  sons.  This 
prophecy  cannot  have  been  written  after  the  event,  for  the 
event  has  been  in  all  past  ages,  and  is  now.  And  we  find  the 
prophecy  in  the  Septuagint  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  three 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  and  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
seven  hundred  years  before  him.     And  as  to  its  fulfilment,  every 
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honest-minded  inquirer  must  acknowledge  that  it  has  been  as 
minute,  special  and  particular,  as  the  most  exacting  faith  can 
demand. 

We  have  said  that  this  prophecy  occurs  at  the  commence- 
ment of  human  history ;  it  was  uttered  just  after  the  deluge. 
That  terrible  act  of  judgment,  of  which  traces  are  to  be  found  in 
the  traditions  of  every  people,  makes  a  break  in  the  story  of 
our  race.  The  world  before  the  flood  had  no  prophetic  chart  of 
its  fortunes,  and  its  history  was  but  a  tale  of  violence  and  blood. 
The  human  family,  prevented  from  its  natural  increase  by  the 
internecine  strife  which  filled  the  world,  seems  never  to  have 
extended  beyon^the  regions  of  Central  Asia.  But  other  desti- 
nies were  in  store  for  man.  And  before,  in  fulfilment  of  these 
destinies,  the  sons  of  Noah  began  to  overspread  the  earth.  He, 
to  whom  the  end  is  known  from  the  beginning,  prophesied  the 
fortunes  of  the  infant  race. 

The  prophecy  is  in  the  form  of  a  poem,  in  three  stanzas : 

"  Cursed  be  Canaan, 

A  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren. 

Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Shem, 

And  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant. 

God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem : 

And  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant." 

Before  however  proceeding  to  the  illustration  of  these  words, 
we  have  a  few  remarks  to  make.  The  word  which  we  have 
translated  "enlarge,"  may  also  be  rendered  ''persuade." 
Again,  as  the  passage  stands  in  the  original  and  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  it  may  be  either  Japheth  or  the  blessed  God  who  is  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem.  The  words  will  bear  both  render- 
ings ;  the  fulfilment  justifies  both.  Finally,  according  to  emi- 
nent critical  authority,  "  Cursed  be  Canaan,"  may  be  considered 
as  equivalent  to  '*  Cursed  be  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan ;  this 
interpretation  of  Noah's  meaning  is,  besides,  more  agreeable  to 
the  context. 

It  may  be  weU  to  quote  at  length,  in  confirmation  of  these 
remarks,  the  versions  of  this  prophecy,  given  severally  by  Bishop 
Lowth  and  the  learned  Boothroyd. 

The  Bishop  reads, 

"  Cursed  be  Canaan, 
A  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren. 

Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Shem, 
And  Canaan  shall  be  their  servant. 

God  shall  enlarge  Japheth, 
And  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem, 
And  Canaan  shall  be  their  servant." 
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Boothroyd  reads^ 

'*  Accursed  shall  Ham  be  in  bis  son  Canaan, 
The  most  abject  slave  sball  he  be  to  his  brethren. 
Blessed  of  Jehovah  my  God,  shall  Shem  be, 
Yea,  among  the  tents  of  Shem  shall  he  dwell. 
And  to  Shem  shall  Canaan  be  a  slave. 
God  shall  greatly  enlarge  Japheth, 
And  to  him  also  shall  Canaan  be  a  slave." 

Our  course  then  is  very  simple.  Let  us  begin  with  that  ren- 
dering of  the  patriarchs  words  which  is  in  accordance  with  our 
Authorized  Version.  Let  us  observe  the  fulfilment  of  this 
promise-prophecy,  first,  to  Shem  the  father  of  the  Jew,  and 
secondly,  to  Japheth  the  father  of  the  Gentile,  including,  neces- 
sarily in  this  review  the  predicted  curse  on  Ham.  Let  us  then 
take  the  other  renderings,  following  the  same  course.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  renderings  is  most  accordant  with 
correct  philology.  They  all  demonstrate  unanswerably  the  truth 
of  the  Word  of  God. 

First  Rendering, 

I.  Promise  to  Shem,  with  curse  on  Canaan. 

**  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Shem, 
And  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant." 

It  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  words  of  God,  that 
while  triumphantly  true  in  the  end,  their  progress  towards 
accomplishment  is  generally  gradual  and  slow.  Noah  lived 
after  the  delivery  of  this  prophecy  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Before  his  death  therefore  he  must  have  seen  the  earth 
peopled  with  his  descendants,  and  its  kingdoms  divided  among 
them.  But  he  saw  nothing  which  had  the  remotest  appearance 
of  the  fulfilment  of  his  words.  So  far  from  the  children  of 
Ham  being  in  that  early  age  of  the  world's  history,  subject  to 
Shem  or  Japheth,  they  started  first  in  the  race  of  worldly  glory, 
and  first  attained  to  conquest  and  dominion.  We  have  only  to 
read  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis  which  narrates  the  early  set- 
tlement of  the  nations,  to  be  satisfied  of  this ;  all  the  names 
which  occur  in  it,  to  which  any  renown  attaches,  are  of  the 
family  of  Ham.  Mizraim  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  mo- 
narchy, and  Canaan  the  father  of  the  Canaanites,  were  both 
sons  of  Ham  \  whilst  the  famous  Nimrod,  whose  name  passed 
into  a  proverb  as  the  earliest  conqueror,  and  who  built  imperial 
Babylon,  and  Nineveh,  was  his  grandson.  But  about  the  time 
that  Noah  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  if  we  follow  the  chro- 
nology of  our  Authorized  Version,  Shem's  promise  began  to 
bud,  for  Abraham  was  then  born.    Never  has  a  single  man 
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exercised  so  mighty  an  influence  over  the  destiny  of  bis  species. 
It  pleased  Almighty  God  to  separate  him  from  the  mass  of 
idolatry  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  of  which  indeed  he 
formed  a  part,  and  to  constitute  him  and  his  family  the  deposi- 
taries of  the  true  religion.  By  this  act  of  distinguishing  grace. 
He  afibrded  the  first  development  of  the  meaning  of  Noah's 
words,  ''  Jehovah,  God  of  Shem ;"  for  he  left  the  families  of 
Japheth  and  Ham  to  their  own  dark  and  blinded  ways,  whilst  in 
the  line  of  this  illustrious  patriarch,  he  established  his  covenant 
with  Shem.  But  the  progress  of  the  promise  toward  comple- 
tion, was  still  of  the  most  gradual  kind.  Jehovah  had  indeed 
declared  himself  the  God  of  Shem ;  but  instead  of  Canaan,  on 
this  account,  acknowledging  Shem's  lordship,  he  went  on  rather 
to  increase  in  worldly  glory  and  power.  Nor  did  Shem  attempt 
to  interfere  with  him.  Abraham  and  his  immediate  descendants 
were  peaceful  men,  dwelling  in  tents  and  tending  their  cattle. 
They  bought  from  the  Canaanite  a  field  in  which  to  lay  their 
dead ;  beyond  this  they  never  possessed  a  footsbreadth  of  land 
in  Canaan.  When  the  family  of  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt 
the  land  of  Mizraim,  they  went  down,  not  as  conquerors,  but  as 
guests.  The  haughty  children  of  Ham  would  not  so  much  as 
eat  bread  with  them,  though  from  motives  of  gratitude  they 
shewed  them  kindness  for  a  season.  That  season  too  was  very 
brief;  a  new  dynasty  arose  over  Egypt,  and  Israel  was  sub- 
jected to  grinding  and  intolerable  oppression  for  350  years.  The 
period  of  their  sojourn  was  in  all  430 ;  and  if  to  this  we  add 
290,  as  elapsing  from  the  birth  of  Abraham  to  the  going  down 
into  Egypt,  and  360  from  the  flood  to  that  patriarch's  birth,  it 
gives  us  a  period  of  1 080  years  from  the  delivery  of  this  pro- 
phecy by  Noah,  to  its  manifest  fulfilment  by  the  omnipotent 
power  of  God.  If  that  fulfilment  had  been  slow,  it  was  also 
sure ;  it  began  in  the  glorious  Exodus,  it  was  consummated  in 
the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Egypt's  idol-river  was  turned  into 
blood ;  frogs  came  up  into  her  palaces  and  defiled  the  temples  of 
her  gods;  her  dust  was  turned  into  lice;  her  land  was  corrupted 
by  grievous  swarms  of  flies.  Again  God's  hand  was  stretched 
out  and  all  her  cattle  died ;  her  harvest  was  destroyed  by  the 
hail  or  devoured  by  the  locust.  It  was  stretched  out  once  more, 
her  first-born  were  smitten,  and  Israel  wa«  suff'ered  to  go  free. 
Egypt's  infatuated  monarch  pursued  them  into  the  depths  of  the 
Red  Sea,  but  its  waters  overwhelmed  him,  '^  and  Israel  saw  the 
Egyptians  dead  upon  the  sea-shore."  Shem's  children  were 
thus  finally  emancipated  from  the  tyrant  grasp  of  Ham.  But 
the  prophecy  yet  rested  on  them,  and  demanded  farther  accom- 
plishment.    And  what  it  demanded,  it  received.     Having  been 
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tried  and  disciplined  for  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  Israel 
under  the  leading  of  Joshua,  passed  into  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Six  out  of  its  seven  nations,  the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  Amorites, 
Perizzites,  Hivites,  and  Jebusites,  were  either  exterminated  by 
their  victorious  sword,  or  having  only  a  miserable  remnant  left, 
were  constrained  to  submit  to  their  authority.  And  thus  Shem 
became  Canaan^s  Master,  inheriting  his  substance  and  ruling 
over  his  children.  Israel  came  into  possession  of  cities  which 
they  had  not  builded,  wells  which  they  had  not  digged,  vineyards 
and  oliveyards.  which  they  had  not  planted;  Ham's  children  had 
builded,  digged  and  planted  in  unconscious  preparation  for  these 
new  inheritors.  Whilst  in  those  of  the  Canaanites  which  yet 
remained  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  to  the  vic- 
torious children  of  Shem,  the  prophecy  of  Noah  was  literally 
accomplished,  "  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.^' 

It  is  not  however  in  the  simple  fact  of  Israel's  emancipation 
from  Egyptian  bondage,  nor  is  it  in  the  simple  fact  of  their  sub- 
duing the  Canaanites  and  becoming  masters  of  Canaan,  that  we 
find  the  accomplishment  of  this  prophecy  of  Noah.  It  is  also 
in  the  manner,  the  single  and  unprecedented  manner,  in  which 
these  things  were  brought  about.  The  style  of  the  prophecy  is 
altogether  peculiar.  It  intimates,  not  only  that  Canaan  is  to 
be  Shem's  servant,  but  that  this  is  to  be  because  Jehovah  is 
Shem's  God.  Israel  might  have  shaken  off  her  Egyptian  yoke 
by  a  determined  struggle  to  be  free ;  she  might  also  have  con- 
quered Canaan  as  imperial  Rome  conquered  the  world ;  but  the 
prophecy  would  not  have  been  fulfilled.  It  required  for  its  ful- 
fillment, that  facts  should  develope  that  connexion  between  its 
parts  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  And  what  it 
required,  it  received.  When  Israel  was  groaning  under  Egyp- 
tian bondage,  her  cry  of  distress,  the  sacred  historian  tells  us, 
"came  up  unto  God,  and  God  remembered  his  covenant  with 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,'' — remembered  that  He  was  the 
God  of  Shem.  And  her  deliverance  was  his  work.  It  was  He 
that  turned  the  river  of  Egypt  into  blood,  and  filled  the  land 
with  darkness ;  it  was  He  that  smote  her  harvest,  her  cattle,  her 
first-bom.  It  was  He  that  parted  the  Red  Sea  and  over- 
whelmed her  chosen  warriors  in  its  mighty  waters.  It  was  He 
also  that  divided  the  Jordan  and  gave  to  Israel  a  safe  passage 
into  Canaan ;  it  was  He  that  delivered  its  Beven  nations  into  the 
hand  of  Joshua,  and  divided  its  fields  and  vineyards  among  his 
chosen  people.  When  Moses  went  in  unto  Pharaoh,  it  was  as 
God's  ambassador;  his  message  was,  "Let  my  people  go."  And 
from  that  hour  to  the  time  of  Israel's  final  settlement  in  the 
land  of  their  inheritance,  the  work  was  so  entirely  Divine,  that 
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those  who  saw  the  end  from  the  beginning,  must  have  been 
penetratedi  as  it  proceeded  step  by  step,  and  especially  at  its 
close,  with  the  profonndest  sense  of  obligation.  We  can  well 
conceive  Joshna  and  Caleb,  as  they  looked  round  in  the  repose 
of  a  quiet  old  age,  upon  the  green  hills  and  valleys  of  the  bind 
of  promise,  and  saw  the  remnant  of  the  Canaanites  in  humble 
submission  at  their  feet,  to  have  expressed  this  sense  of  obliga- 
tion in  the  very  language  of  the  prophecy,  saying,  "  Blessed  be 
the  Lord  Ood  of  Shem,  Canaan  is  our  servant/' 

And  the  subsequent  history  of  the  chosen  people  presents  us 
with  the  very  same  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  Let  us  look  at 
Israel  in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  As  long  as  they  remembered 
their  Covenant-God,  the  Canaanites  continued  subject ;  but  as 
often  as  they  forgat  Him,  the  Canaanites  threw  off  their  yoke, 
and  found  strength  to  become  their  masters.  And  Israelis  suc- 
cessive deliverances  from  their  hands  and  the  hands  of  the 
heathen  round  about  them,  were  achieved,  not  by  their  skill  and 
prowess,  neither  by  the  valour  of  their  warriors,  nor  the  wisdom 
of  their  statesmen,  but  by  successive  manifestations  on  their 
behalf,  of  the  power  of  their  Covenant-God.  And  when  this 
chosen  people  ceased  at  last  to  rule  in  Canaan,  it  was  in  punish- 
ment of  their  manifold  apostacies.  The  ten  tribes  forsook  the 
God  of  their  fathers  and  were  carried  captive  to  Assyria;  the 
two  tribes  also  forsook  Him,  and  w^re  carried  captive  to  Ba- 
bylon. From  this  latter  captivity,  through  another  manifesta- 
tion of  the  power  of  Shem's  God,  which  made  even  the  heathen 
stand  astonished,  they  returned  after  a  season ;  but  it  was  only 
to  consummate  their  apostacy  in  the  murder  of  his  anointed 
Messiah.  And  since  that  fatal  hour,  *'  tribes  of  the  wandering 
foot  and  weary  breast,^'  masters  no  longer  anywhere,  but  serv- 
ants everywhere,  they  have  proved  to  the  world  the  conditions 
of  Noah's  prophecy.  Shem  was  to  have  dominion  by  abiding 
in  the  covenant  of  God :  his  dominion  has  ceased  because  he 
has  forgotten  that  covenant ;  his  crown  has  fallen  to  the  earth 
because  he  has  ceased  to  acknowledge  Jehovah. 

II.  Promise  to  Jafheth,  with  curse  on  Canaan. 

"  God  shall  enlarge  Japbeth,  and  he  shall  dweU  in  the  tents  of  Shem: 
and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant." 

The  difference  of  style  here  is  at  once  perceptible.  Japheth 
is  to  be  enlarged ;  he  is  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  he  is  to 
have  lordship  over  Canaan;  but  not  one  word  is  said  about 
Jehovah  being  Japheth's  God.  His  enlargement  of  territory, 
his  intrusion  into  the  possessions  of  bis  elder  brother,  and  his 
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subjection  of  the  younger,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
religious  character ;  they  are  to  be  the  fruit  merely  of  superior 
valour  and  wisdom,  of  ordinary  circumstances  or  of  the  fortune 
of  war.  In  watching  therefore  the  development  of  this  prophecy, 
we  look  for  a  fulfilment  of  a  totally  different  kind  from  the  last. 
And  we  are  not  disappointed ;  we  meet  with  a  fulfilment  exactly 
according  to  its  terms. 

The  Exodus  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  following,  as  they 
did,  the  one  upon  the  other,  were  a  serious  blow  to  the  power 
and  greatness  of  Ham.  Egypt,  which  before  had  been  the  first 
of  kingdoms,  declined  from  that  fatal  hour ;  whilst  the  Canaan- 
ites,  long  renowned  for  their  martial  prowess,  and  esteemed 
"  the  terrible  of  the  nations,^^  were  all  but  exterminated  by 
Joshua^s  victorious  sword.  Still,  though  1  LOO  years  had  passed 
since  Noah^s  prophecy  had  been  delivered,  there  was  no  sign  of 
God  enlarging  Japheth.  Ham^s  descendants  still  ruled  in  Eastern 
Africa,  whilst  some  of  the  Canaanites,  escaping  from  the  sword 
of  Joshua,  fled  across  the  sea  to  Western  Africa,  and  there,  in 
process  of  time,  founded  Carthage.  This  latter  circumstance  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  all  history,  and  there  is  no 
want  of  evidence  to  prove  it.  The  concurrent  testimony,  and 
universal  tradition  of  antiquity,  establishes  the  Phoenician  origin 
of  that  famous  city.  When  Hannibal,  at  the  close  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  abandoned  his  country  and  fled  to  Tyre,  he  was 
received  there,  the  historian  tells  us,  with  the  honours  due  to  a 
man  who  had  shed  such  glory  on  the  Phoenician  name.  The 
superstitions  and  religious  rites  of  the  Carthaginians  were  all  of 
Phoenician  or  Canaanitish  origin.  We  find  Hannibal  in  the 
crisis  of  the  second  Punic  war,  offering  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of 
Tyre;  and  when  Carthage,  during  the  first  Punic  war,  was 
attacked  by  Begulus,  the  children  of  her  noblest  citizens  were 
burnt  in  the  fire  to  M olech,  to  save  their  endangered  country. 
Those  who  actually  founded  Carthage,  seem  to  have  been  Gir- 
gashites.  For  though  the  name  of  that  people  occurs  among 
the  seven  devoted  nations,  we  have  no  record  of  their  destruction. 
We  have  moreover  an  ancient  Phoenician  inscription  cited  by 
Procopius,  "  We  are  they  who  flee  from  the  face  of  Jesus  the 
robber,  the  son  of  Nave '/'  and  other  ancient  monuments  attest 
the  fact  that  a  portion  of  the  Canaanites  at  that  time  abandoned 
their  country,  and  found  refuge  in  Western  Africa.  The  Gir- 
gashites  inhabited  that  part  of  Canaan  which  lies  northward  of 
the  lake  Gennesareth,  and  seem  to  have  migrated  in  a  body  as 
victorious  Israel  advanced.  And  having  thus  escaped  the  sword 
of  the  Lord  for  a  season,  they  continued  a  great  people  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years. 
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Ham  was  thus  humbled,  but  not  subdued ;  his  descendants, 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Canaanite,  still  held  up  their  heads  among 
the  nations,  though  with  diminished  glory.  If  the  promise  of 
God  to  Japheth  seemed  in  the  meantime  to  sleep,  it  was  only 
because  Shem's  promise  was  receiving  its  accomplishment.  But 
when  a  thousand  years  had  passed,  and  the  glory  of  Israel 
had  begun  to  wane,  when  the  ten  tribes  were  captive  in  Assyria, 
and  the  two  tribes  were  left  a  subject  remnant  in  Judea,  the 
enlargement  of  Japheth  began.  He  first  passed  over  into  Asia, 
appropriating  to  himself  the  inheritance  of  his  brother  Shem ; 
from  Asia  he  passed  into  Egypt,  subduing  the  descendants  of 
Ham.  Nor  was  this  the  limit  of  his  enlargement ;  he  attacked 
the  Canaanite  in  Western  Africa,  destroyed  him  and  possessed 
his  land.  This  career  of  conquest  on  the  part  of  Japheth,  could 
never  have  been  foreseen  by  any  human  sagacity.  From  the 
possession  on  Shem^s  part,  at  once  of  wealth,  of  numbers  and 
of  power,  it  was  much  more  likely  that  he  should  have  en- 
croached on  his  brother  than  that  his  brother  should  have 
encroached  on  him.  Nor  was  this  encroachment  unattempted. 
The  Asiatics  were  of  Shem,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  of 
Japheth.  The  expedition  therefore  of  Xerxes  and  his  Asiatics 
into  Greece,  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Shem  to  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Japheth.  But  it  only  demonstrated  the  truth  of  the 
prophecy ;  for  who  has  not  heard  of  its  discomfiture  ?  Three 
hundred  only  of  the  sons  of  Japheth  stopped  at  Thermopylae, 
the  innumerable  host  of  Persia  from  advancing :  at  Marathon 
and  Platsea,  the  Asiatics  fell  by  tens  of  thousands  beneath  the 
avenging  sword  of  Greece;  and  after  the  destruction  of  their 
fleet  at  Salamis,  they  returned  into  their  own  land,  discomfited 
and  overwhelmed  with  shame.  But  mere  discomfiture  was  by 
no  means  the  only  result  of  this  attempt;  it  kindled  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Greeks  those  feelings  of  undying  resentment  which 
expressed  themselves  afterwards,  in  ample  and  terrible  retribu- 
tion. When  the  states  of  Greece,  through  the  ascendancy  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  became  in  process  of  time  united  under  one 
head,  her  military  strength  was  wielded  by  his  son  the  famous 
Alexander.  Greece  then  poured  herself  into  Asia:  and  with 
incredible  celerity,  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  from  the 
Indus  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  Greece  made  Asia  her  own. 
Here  was  enlargement  indeed;  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  on 
Japheth  that  he  might  accomplish  the  word  which  had  passed 
on  him.  And  it  was  more  than  mere  enlargement ;  it  was  in 
the  language  of  the  prophecy,  a  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem. 
For  nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  ephemeral  conquests  of 
Napoleon  than   the   enduring   successes  of  Alexander.      Asia 
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Minor  and  Syria,  in  consequence  of  these  successes,  were  per- 
vaded in  every  part,  by  the  laws  and  institutions  of  Greece; 
Greek  was  the  language  of  the  court,  of  the  government  and  of 
literature,  and  there  was  spread  over  Asia,  from  the  shores  of 
the  ^gean  to  the  Indus,  an  outer  covering  at  least  of  Greek 
civilization  and  character.  Nor  was  this  impression  temporary ; 
it  lasted  for  centuries,  having  been  effaced  only  by  the  Saracen 
and  Turk  after  the  lapse  of  nine  hundred  years. 

But  Japheth  was  not  satisfied  even  with  this  measure  of 
enlargement.  Having  conquered  Asia,  Alexander  passed  into 
Egypt  which,  almost  without  a  struggle,  owned  him  for  its 
sovereign.  This  arose  from  the  deadly  hatred  with  which  Egypt 
regarded  hfer  Persian  rulers,  for  her  race  of  native  princes  had 
long  been  destroyed,  and  Shem's  children  were  masters  in 
the  land  of  Ham.  They  were  now  however  compelled  to  re- 
linquish their  conquest,  and  Egypt  became  the  inheritance  of 
Japheth.  It  continued  under  the  Ptolemies  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  for  three  hundred  years ;  from  them  it  passed  to  the 
Romans  who  held  it  for  six  hundred  years  more;  from  their 
hands,  at  the  period  of  the  Saracenic  conquests,  it  passed  again 
under  the  dominion  of  the  children  of  Shem,  who  bare  rule 
over  it  at  the  present  hour.  But  from  the  iTatal  era  of  the 
Persian  conquest,  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  no  prince  of 
the  race  of  Ham  has  occupied  the  throne  of  the  first  and  greatest 
of  Ham's  ancient  kingdoms.  Well  has  Israel's  quarrel  been 
avenged  on  Egypt !  Trodden  down  alternately  by  Shem  and 
Japheth,  that  unhappy  land  has  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  the  word 
of  the  Lord  concerning  Ham,  ^^  a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be 
unto  his  brethren." 

God  had  thus  enlarged  Japheth ;  Asia  and  Egypt  were  his. 
But  the  promise  had  only  begun  to  be  fulfilled ;  nobler  fortunes 
awaited  him.  The  generation  which  had  witnessed  the  successes 
of  Alexander,  had  not  yet  passed  away,  when  his  kinsman 
Pyrrhus  king  of  Epirus,  was  invited  by  the  Tarentines  into  Italy, 
to  protect  them  from  a  barbarous  enemy  who  aimed  at  the 
dominion  of  the  entire  Peninsula.  That  barbarous  enemy  was 
the  Roman  people,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  descendants  of 
Japheth,  to  whom  God  gave  afterwards,  in  ample  fulfilment  of 
his  promise,  the  dominion,  not  of  Italy  only  but  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Pyrrhus  could  do  nothing  against  them;  they 
drove  him  back  to  his  own  land,  subjected  those  whom  he  came 
to  aid,  and  made  Italy  their  own.  Having  done  this,  they  looked 
abroad,  meditating  new  conquests.  Accidental  circumstances, 
if  any  thing  in  this  world  can  be  called  accidental,  brought  them 
then  into  collision  with  the  Carthaginians,  the  descendants  of 
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Canaan  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  And  through  the  three 
dreadful  Punic  wars,  and  in  many  a  hardly  contested  and  well 
fought  field,  the  question  was  tried  at  length,  whether  Ham  or 
Japheth  was  to  be  master  of  the  world.  God  decided  it  in 
Japheth^s  favour,  and  in  doing  so,  kept  his  word. 

In  the  whole  range  of  ancient  history  there  is  no  subject  so 
replete  with  interest  as  this  contest  between  Borne  and  Carthage. 
At  the  commencement  of  that  contest,  Carthage  was  a  great 
city,  containing  more  than  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  pos- 
sessed of  an  abundant  and  fertile  country  at  home,  and  mistress 
of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  She  was  able  to  add  Spain  to  these 
possessions  after  the  contest  had  begun,  so  that  had  she  been 
permitted  in  the  providence  of  God,  to  have  overwhelmed  Rome 
and  added  Italy  to  her  dominion,  she  might  have  achieved  the 
conquest  of  the  world.  Greece  was  then  in  her  dotage,  and 
would  have  fallen  almost  without  a  struggle  before  her  advancing 
power,  and  the  Canaanite  re-appearing  in  his  ancient  Asiatic 
seats,  might  again  have  humbled  the  descendants  of  Shem.  And 
probabilities,  for  a  season,  seemed  all  in  favour  of  this  issue. 

No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  ancient  history,  will  require 
to  be  reminded  of  the  unprecedented  bitterness  and  mutual 
animosity  which  marked  this  famous  contest.  When  the  Roman 
ambassador  Marcus  Fabius  Buteo,  shook  out  the  folds  of  his 
toga  in  the  presence  of  the  Carthaginian  council,  in  token  that 
the  truce  which  had  concluded  the  first  Punic  war  was  ended 
and  that  hostilities  were  again  to  commence,  he  was  answered 
by  a  shout,  "  with  all  our  hearts  we  welcome  them.^^  And  this 
spirit  marked  the  deadly  struggle  from  that  re-commencement 
to  its  end.  The  heathens  themselves  seem  to  have  regarded  it 
less  as  a  contest  between  flesh  and  blood,  than  between  their 
respective  deities,  the  tutelary  gods  of  Caaiihage  and  of  Rome. 
Nothing  is  more  strongly  impressed  on  the  recollections  of  our 
boyhood,  than  the  narrative  of  the  remarkable  scene  that  was 
enacted  at  Carthage,  when  Hannibal,  then  a  child  of  only  nine 
years,  was  made  to  swear  on  the  altar  of  the  gods  of  his  country, 
eternal  enmity  to  the  Roman  people.  And  we  have  a  yet  more 
remarkable  proof  of  this  in  HannibaPs  famous  dream,  when  no 
longer  a  child  but  his  country^s  general,  the  leader  of  his 
country's  armies.  JBeing  about  to  break  up  from  Saguntum  to 
cross  the  Alps  into  Italy,  he  offered  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  ancient 
deities  of  Canaan,  and  prayed  their  blessing  on  his  enterprize. 
And  in  the  night  during  sleep,  as  he  narrated  afterwards,  he 
fancied  himself  called  into  their  council.  They  charged  him  to 
invade  Italy  and  destroy  their  enemies,  they  favoured  him  with 
an  appalling  vision  of  its  coming  desolation,  and  one  of  thena 
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went  with  him  and  his  army  to  guide  them  on  their  way.  And, 
to  speak  for  a  moment  in  the  language  of  heathenism^  well  did 
these  tutelary  gods  of  Carthage  perform  their  promised  part. 
The  passage  of  the  Alps  was  completed  successfully ;  the  Romans 
were  repulsed  on  the  Ticinus,  and  defeated  on  the  Trebia;  and 
Hannibal  still  marching  southward,  routed  their  army  with  the 
death  of  its  general,  on  the  shores  of  the  Thrasymene  lake. 
And  these  disasters  were  forgotten  in  the  fearful  overthrow  of 
Cannae.  One  of  Rome^s  consuls  and  nearly  a  hundred  of  her 
senators  were  left  dead  on  that  fatal  field,  and  her  victorious 
enemy  was  within  four  days  march  of  her  walls.  It  really 
appeared  as  if  Hannibal  had  been  right  in  supposing  that  a  spi- 
ritual influence  guided  him;  Satan  seemed  moving  hell  from 
beneath  to  defeat  the  purposes  of  God.  But  though  Rome  was 
as  far  from  knowing  the  true  God  as  Carthage,  an  Almighty 
providence  watched  over  her.  That  providence  in  former  ages, 
had  raised  up  Cyrus  to  destroy  Babylon  :  it  now  raised  up  Fabius 
to  defend  his  native  city.  The  storm  of  the  Carthaginian  inva- 
sion passed  by ;  and  after  spending  many  fruitless  years  in  Italy, 
the  urgent  peril  of  his  native  land  constrained  her  unconquered 
genersd  to  return  in  haste  to  Africa. 

This  is  God^s  world,  and  nothing  happens  in  it  without  His 
special  appointment.  And  it  is  impossible  not  to  remark  the 
combination  of  singular  providences  which  prevented  this 
greatest  of  the  sons  of  Ham  from  achieving  his  long-cherished 
purpose  against  the  children  of  Japheth.  We  may  note  three 
circumstances  in  particular,  without  which,  to  speak  after  the 
manner  of  men,  Rome  could  not  possibly  have  been  saved. 
Soon  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Cannae,  Hannibal  con- 
cluded an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  second 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  Had  this  alliance  been  allowed  to 
take  effect,  there  would  have  been  added  to  his  irresistible 
African  cavalry,  a  body  of  heavy-armed  Macedonians,  and  a 
force  of  artillery  and  engineers  such  as  Greek  science  alone 
could  supply.  And  what  could  Rome  have  done  to  save  her- 
self? She  was  already  dejected  and  dispirited  by  a  series  of 
defeats,  and  to  have  met  her  inevitable  fate  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  her  former  glory,  was  all  she  could  have  hoped  for.  But  God 
averted  the  danger.  The  Macedonian  ambassadors  on  their  way 
back  to  their  native  land,  were  taken  by  the  Roman  squadron ; 
Rome  was  made  aware  of  her  danger;  and  before  Philip  could 
send  another  embassy,  the  opportunity  was  lost  for  ever.  The 
second  circumstance  is  equally  striking.  The  weak  arm  of  the 
Carthaginian  was  his  artillery.  Had  he  been  possessed  of  suit- 
able military  engines,  he  might  have  advanced  on  Rome  after 
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Cannae  and  destroyed  her.    And  there  was  a  man  then  living, 
and   at  no  greater  distance  then   Syracuse,   who  could  have 
enabled  him  to  do  so.     That  man  was  the  illustrious  Archi- 
medes.    But  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse,  the  strict  ally  of  Rome, 
was  yet  alive,  though  in  extreme  old  age.     And  though   his 
death  happened  while  Hannibal  was  still  in  Italy,  Archimedes 
was  almost  immediately  occupied  in  defending  his  native  city 
against  Rome,  and  was  slain  in  its  defence.    Hsid  either  of  these 
things  been  otherwise — ^had  Hiero  been  the  ally  of  Carthage,  as 
all  Sicily  had  once  been,  or  had  Archimedes  survived  the  ruin 
of  his  country,  and  in  vindication  of  her  wrongs,  passed  over  to 
the  camp  of  Hantiibal,  it  must  have  gone  hard  with  Rome.    His 
very  name  was  a  terror  to  the  Roman  soldiers ;  they  fled  even  at 
the  sight  of  his  formidable  engines  of  war.*    The  third  circuna- 
stance  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all.     The  family  of  Hannibal 
seem  to  have  concentrated   in  themselves  the  whole   military 
genius  of  Carthage.     In  the  crisis  of  the  second  Punic  war  when 
the  fate  of  Rome  was  trembling  in  the  balance,  Hasdrubal  ad- 
vanced from  Spain  through  Gaul  into  Italy,  to  effect  a  junction 
with  his  brother  that   they  might  together  march  on  Rome. 
The  Romans  themselves  felt  that  if  these  redoubted  sons  of  Ha- 
milcar  were  suffered  to  meet,  their  days  as  a  people  were  num- 
bered, and  the  intelligence  filled  them  with  despair.     But  God 
again  averted  the  danger.     Hannibal  was  most  unaccountably 
absent  from  his  usual  position  in  the  South  of  Italy  when  the 
messengers  of  his  brother  came  to  seek  him ;  they  were  in  con- 
sequence made  prisoners  and  brought  before  the  consul  Nero. 
Apprized  by  their  despatches  which  most  singularly  were  not 
written  in  cipher,  of  his  country's  mortal  peril,  he  marched  night 
and  day  to  join  his  colleague  Livius;  and  attacked  by  their 
combined  forces,  Hasdrubal  was  overthrown  and  slain.    Hannibal 
was  in  consequence  left  alone  in  Italy,  with  a  force  insufficient 
for  the  successful  conclusion  of  the  war.     The  Romans  in  their 
blind  idolatry  offered  sacrifices  and  incense  to  Jupiter  Stator, 
but  we  discern  in  this  deliverance  that  God  of  truth  of  whom 
even  an  enemy  has  borne  witness,  ''  hath  he  said  and  shall  he 
not  do  it,  or  hath  he  spoken  and  shall  He  not  make  it  good  ?'' 

Defeated  thus  in  the  object  to  which  he  had  been  as  sacredly 
devoted,  as  ever  was  Joshua  to  the  work  of  God  in  Canaan, 

"  This  may  appear  to  some  a  little  overstrained;  let  me  therefore  refer  to 
the  very  eminent  authority  of  Dr.  Arnold.  **  The  Soman  army  waa  checked  at 
Syracuse,  by  an  artillery  such  as  they  had  never  encountered  before,  and  which, 
HAD  Hannibal  possessed  it,  would  long  since  have  enabled  him  to 
BRING  the  war  TO  A  TRIUMPHANT  ISSUE.  An  old  man  of  seventy-four  won 
the  pure  glory  of  defending  his  country  successfully  against  a  foreign  enemy. 
This  old  man  was  Archimedes." — History  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.,  p.  285. 
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Hannibal  returned  to  Africa.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the 
events  that  followed^  so  disastrous  to  CarthiEige^  so  glorious  to 
Borne.  Zama  was  Hannibal^s  first  defeat^  but  it  was  decisive. 
Carthage  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace^  to  cede  all  her  foreign 
possessions,  and  to  indemnify  her  rival  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  And  this  humbling  of  her  pride  and  crippling  of  her 
power,  was  only  the  prelude  to  her  final  destruction.  Rome 
had  been  too  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the  terrible  successes  of 
Hannibal  to  think  herself  safe  whilst  even  the  name  of  Carthage 
existed.  And  God  made  use  of  this  feeling  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  own  purposes.  The  second  Scipio  Africanus,  who 
like  Cyrus  of  old,  knew  not  the  God  of  Israel,'was  yet  like  him, 
his  chosen  instrument  of  vengeance.  The  resistless  sword  which 
Joshua  had  once  wielded,  was  put  into  his  hand,  and  that  rem- 
nant of  Canaan  which  had  escaped  1300  years  before,  now  fell 
beneath  its  edge.  Carthage  was  destroyed  as  completely  as  ever 
Jericho  and  Ai  had  been,  and  made  like  them,  a  desolation. 
Nor  was  it  the  city  only  that  was  destroyed ;  the  whole  nation, 
with  the  exception  of  an  insignificant  remnant,  were  cut  oflf  by 
the  Roman  sword.  Of  700,000,  her  estimated  population,  6000 
only  were  found  alive  when  she  was  taken,  and  the  most  of 
these  must  have  perished  during  the  seventeen  days  that  her 
temples  and  palaces  were  given  up  to  the  devouring  fire.  The 
country  which  had  owned  her  sway,  was.  then  made  a  Roman 
province,  and  those  that  remained  of  her  people,  became  the 
subjects  or  slaves  of  Rome. 

Rome  was  now  delivered  from  the  only  rival  which  was  at  all 
able  to  compete  with  her,  and  advanced  rapidly  to  universal 
empire.  Corinth  was  destroyed  in  the  same  year  with  Carthage; 
and  Macedonia  the  kingdom  of  the  Great  Alexander,  submitted 
at  the  same  time.  Soon  all  Greece  owned  her  sovereignty ;  and 
after  Greece,  Asia ;  and  after  Asia,  Egypt.  So  that  when  160 
years  after,  Augustus  Caesar  shut  the  temple  of  Janus,  Rome 
was  mistress  of  the  world.  The  words  of  Noah  were  then 
literally  accomplished,  ''  God  had  enlarged  Japheth ;  he  dwelt  in 
the  tents  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  was  his  servant.^^ 

A  glance  at  modern  history  will  convince  us  that  these  words 
have  been  fulfilled  to  this  day.  And  what  makes  the  fulfilment 
more  remarkable,  is  that  there  has  been  more  than  one  attempt, 
and  these  partially  successful,  on  the  part  of  man  to  defeat  it. 
The  Saracens  were  of  Shem.  We  are  familiar  with  the  history 
of  their  conquests.  Issuing  from  their  desert-home  in  tte 
fervour  of  religious  zeal,  they  conquered  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
thence  poured  into  Spain.  Though  the  country  of  Japheth, 
Spain  yielded  to  their  arms ;  and  advancing  beyond  the  Pyrennees^ 
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the  Saracens  threatened  Europe.  It  now  really  seemed  as  if  the 
prophecy  were  about  to  be  inverted,  and  Shem's  children  were  to 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Japheth.  But  He  who  had  raised  up 
Leonidas  and  Miltiades  and  Themistocles  to  defeat  this  attempt 
of  old,  now  raised  up  Charles  Martei ;  on  the  field  of  Tours  the 
Saracens  were  totally  defeated,  and  though  they  possessed  Spain 
for  seven  hundred  years,  the  rest  of  Europe  was  never  again 
molested  by  them.  Even  from  this  portion  of  Japheth^s  terri- 
tory they  were  driven  about  that  time ;  the  Spanish  monarchs 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  being  permitted  the  double  glory  of 
driving  Shem^s  children  from  the  land  of  Japheth,  and  enlarg- 
ing Japheth^s  boundaries,  by  their  patronage  of  Columbus,  into 
new  and  distant  worlds.  But  while  these  things  were  passing 
in  Western  Europe,  Shem  made  another  attempt  in  the  East  to 
possess  himself  of  Japheth's  land.  We  allude  to  the  Turkish 
invasion,  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  and  of  Greece  by  the  famous  Mahomet  II.  All 
Europe  trembled  at  that  awful  time,  and  again  it  seemed  for  a 
moment,  as  if  Shem  was  to  be  Japheth^s  master.  But  the 
danger  passed  away,  and  is  no  more.  The  waves  of  Turkish 
conquest,  instead  of  advancing,  have  ever  since  been  receding ; 
Greece  at  this  hour  is  free ;  and  a  very  small  fraction  of  Japheth's 
territory,  held  with  a  weak  and  trembling  hand,  is  all  that  now 
remains  to  these  once  formidable  descendants  of  Shem. 

And,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  about  the  time  that  the 
Saracens  were  driven  from  Spain,  God  began  again  to  enlarge 
Japheth.  That  enlargement  has  ever  since  been  progressing,  is 
progressing  still,  and  is  of  a  character  so  astonishing  as  to  throw 
into  the  shade  all  former  fulfilments  of  this  prophecy.  His 
descendants  now  possess  as  their  own,  two  entire  quarters  of  the 
world,  Europe  and  America;  for  both  in  North  and  South 
America  the  aborigines  have  been  driven  into  corners  to  make 
room  for  them.  We  are  of  Japheth.  And  how  amazing  is  the 
enlargement  which  God  has  granted  to  us  !  Our  great  enemy 
Napoleon  used  to  say,  that  England  aimed  at  the  sovereignty  of 
three  quarters  of  the  globe ;  and  it  is  at  this  hour  our  boast  that 
the  sun  never  sets  upon  our  empire.  Besides  what  belongs  to 
us  in  North  America,  we  possess  the  West  India  Islands; 
Southern  Africa,  the  land  of  Ham,  is  ours ;  we  are  colonizing 
Australia ;  we  have  begun  to  colonize  New  Zealand ;  we  have 
gained  a  footing  in  China.  And  this  enlargement,  from  its  very 
nature,  must  go  on  to  increase.  No  one  who  considers  the  vast 
amount  of  fertile  and  unoccupied  territory  in  some  of  these 
regions  of  the  earth,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  when  a  few 
generations  have  passed,  they  will  be  found  teeming  with  popu- 
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lation^  the  seats  of  industry  and  enterprize^  the  centres  of  moral 
influence  and  intellectual  power.  We  can  indeed  see  no  limit  to 
the  enlargement  of  Japheth.  From  their  superiority  in  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities^  his  descendants  already  possess  an 
influence  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind put  together ;  and  so  long  as  these  qualities  continue^  the 
word  which  has  passed  upon  him^  must  of  necessity^  fulfil 
itself.  This  fulfilment  too  is  hastened  and  must  continue  to 
be  SO9  as  that  other  part  of  the  prophecy  which  speaks  of  his 
dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  is  accomplished  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God.  It  has  begun  to  be  so  already^  and  that  in 
a  most  singular  manner.  What  an  astonishing  phenomenon 
is  our  Indian  Empire!  It  is  not  two  hundred  years  since 
our  merchants  began  to  trade  to  Hindoostan^  which  then  be- 
longed to  the  Mahometans^  and  was  the  empire  of  the  great 
Mogul.  The  utmost  limit  of  their  first  ambition  was  to  establish 
a  lucrative  commerce;  and  when  they  were  driven  to  take  up 
arms^  it  was  to  defend  themselves  against  the  perfidy  and  cruelty 
with  which  they  were  surrounded.]  In  prosecution  of  this  object 
however  they  soon  found  it  necessary  to  conquer  and  appro- 
priate territory  to  themselves ;  and  so,  by  small  degrees,  we  find 
ourselves  now  the  undisputed  masters  of  India,  from  the  Himalay 
Mountains  to  Cape  Comorin.  Delhi,  the  royal  city  of  the 
magnificent  and  illustrious  Aurengzebe,  Agra,  and  Benares  the 
city  of  gods,  places  whose  very  names  are  associated  with  the 
fondest  recollections  of  the  children  of  Shem — all  own  the  sway 
of  Japheth.  And  what  has  been  remarked  already  of  the  Greek 
conquest  of  Asia,  is  still  more  true  of  the  British  conquest  of 
Hindoostan.  It  is  a  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem.  Were  our 
sceptre  now  to  be  broken,  the  eflects  of  our  rule  are  indelible. 
We  have  begun  to  leaven  India  with  our  arts,  our  sciences,  our 
customs,  and  above  all  with  our  religion ;  and  what  has  begun 
must  go  on,  its  progress  is  irresistible.  Heathen  ignorance  and 
superstition  are  giving  way  on  every  side.  Already  the  more 
intelligent  portion  of  the  Hindoo  population,  convinced  of  the 
folly  of  everything  in  which  they  have  hitherto  believed,  are 
earnestly  soliciting  the  full  benefits  of  English  education:  already 
even  the  bigotted  Brahmins  are  prophesying  the  downfall  of  the 
old  superstitions,  and  the  complete  ascendancy  of  Christianity. 
May  God  hasten  it  in  his  time !  If  the  presence  even  of  the 
heathen  Greek  and  Roman,  when  he  dwelt  in  Shem's  tents  of 
old,  proved  a  blessing  to  the  Persian  and  Assyrian,  surely  the 
presence  of  the  Christian  Briton  should  prove  the  very  fulness 
of  blessing  to  the  Mahometan  and  Hindoo ! 

And  there  is  yet  another  most  important  sense  in  which 
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Japheth  according  to  the  word  passed  on  him,  has  dwelt  in  the 
tents  of  Shem.  He  has  not  only,  as  in  ancient  times,  enriched 
Shem  with  his  arts,  his  sciences,  his  laws,  and  in  modem  times 
with  his  religion  also ;  he  has  received  as  well  as  given.  There 
has  been  an  inter-communion  of  the  races,  and  Shem  has  been 
the  greater  benefactor,  the  larger  giver  of  the  two.  The  gods  of 
Japheth  were  dumb  idols ;  we  have  forsaken  them  for  ever,  and 
now  worship  the  God  of  Shem.  Of  Shem  we  have  received 
the  Saviour;  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  was  "an  Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,'^  "the  Son  of  David,  the  Son  of  Abraham.'*  Of 
Shem  we  have  received  the  Bible;  no  part  of  God's  living 
oracles  was  written  by  a  son  of  Japheth.  We  read  in  our 
churches  the  words  of  Moses  and  Samuel,  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel; 
we  praise  God  in  the  Psalms  of  David;  we  are  enlightened, 
cheered  and  comforted  by  St.  Matthew,  St.  John  and  St. 
Paul.  These  are  the  riches  which  we  have  found  in  Shem's  tents; 
if  he  has  been  permitted  for  a  season  to  despise  them,  it  is  that 
we  may  be  possessed  of  them  for  ever.  And  it  is  because  we 
are  possessed  of  them,  that  we  are  able  to  repay  the  giver. 

If  the  history  of  the  ancient  world  demonstrates  the  stern 
reality  of  the  curse  pronounced  on  Ham,  the  history  of  modem 
times  demonstrates  it  yet  more  clearly.  Africa,  Ham's  land, 
has  in  fact  no  modern  history.  Since  the  day  that  Egypt  sank 
in  the  East,  when  her  native  dynasty  was  destroyed  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  Cyrus,  since  the  day  that  Carthage  was  annihilated 
in  the  West,  what  city,  what  people,  what  state  of  Africa  has 
challenged  the  attention  of  the  world,  or  what  has  her  story 
been  save  one  of  degradation  and  shame?  And  there  id  one 
prominent  circumstance  in  that  melancholy  story  which  brings 
out  the  truth  of  the  prophecy  so  clearly  that  it  is  impossible  to 
pass  it  by.  We  allude  to  the  accursed  slave-trade.  When  the 
European  found  that  the  constitution  of  the  African  fitted  him 
for  hard  labour  under  a  burning  sun,  he  coveted  his  services  in 
that  new  world  which  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  had  opened 
to  his  enterprise.  But  these  services  required  to  be  enforced. 
And  so  the  white  man  made  the  negro  his  victim,  sending  the 
ruthless  kidnapper  to  entrap  him,  establishing  slave-depots  and 
factories  along  his  coasts,  treating  him  in  all  respects  as  an 
article  of  ordinary  commerce,  and  reducing  into  a  regular  system 
the  most  monstrous  iniquity  of  which  the  world  has  ever  heard. 
But  monstrous  as  it  is,  every  European  nation  whose  shores  are 
washed  by  the  Atlantic,  have  had  their  share  in  it,  and  some  to 
this  very  hour.  It  is  little  more  than  fifty  years  since  we,  as  a 
nation,  delivered  ourselves  from  that  shame,  which  our  brethren 
in  Christian  America  still  uphold  and  glory  in.    But  the  wicked- 
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ness  of  man  illustrates  the  truth  of  God^  by  accoraplishing  his 
faithful  word.  And  a  more  exact  accomplishment  of  his  word 
by  Noah  than  that  which  the  slave-trade  furnishes,  it  is  not 
possible .  to  conceive.  Let  us  contemplate  the  poor  Africans 
hurried  in  troops  to  the  coast  like  beasts  of  burden;  stowed  on 
board  the  slave-ships ;  sold  on  landing,  to  the  planters ;  divided, 
according  to  their  purchasers^  convenience  or  caprice,  between 
one  plantation  and  another;  driven  to  their  work  by  the  lash, 
and  mercilessly  kept  at  it  till  disease  and  death  ensue !  This  is 
more  than  a  condition  of  servitude ;  nothing  expresses  the  ful- 
ness of  its  calamity  but  the  words  of  the  prophetic  patriarch — 
"  a  servant  of  servants,^'  i.  e.,  the  most  degraded  of  servants 
shall  he  be.  He  was  to  be  so,  to  both  his  brethren.  And  whilst 
the  Egyptian  has  long  groaned  under  the  oppression  of  Shem, 
the  Negro,  in  whom  the  word  has  had  its  chief  accomplishment, 
has  been  for  the  last  three  centuries  the  victim  of  the  relentless 
cupidity  of  Japheth.  God's  word  to  the  youngest  son  of  Noah, 
has  thus  in  all  respects  been  fulfilled.  Divine  mercy  has  en- 
larged him,  he  dwells  in  Shem'js  tents,  he  is  lord  of  Ham^s 
children. 

We  might  now  conclude  our  review  of  this  famous  prophecy,  ■ 
were  it  not  for  those  other  renderings  of  it  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  But  if  we  can  read  without  violence  to  the 
original,  ''  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  shall  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem :"  if  we  can  also  read,  "  God  shall  persuade 
Japheth  and  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,'^  we  cannot  pass 
by  words  so  full  of  precious  meaning,  and  which  in  this  world^s 
past  history,  have  been  so  signally  fulfilled. 

Second  Rendering,  "  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  shall 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem.^^ 

The  fulfilment  of  these  words  so  far  as  Japheth  is  concerned, 
has  been  already  commented  on.  We  need  not  be  reminded  of 
his  enlargement  by  the  victories  of  Alexander  and  his  succes- 
sors, by  which  Daniel's  vision  (Dan.  viii.  21,  22)  of  the  rough 
goat,  the  great  horn  between  his  eyes,  and  the  four  horns  which 
stood  up  when  it  was  broken,  was  so  signally  demonstrated  as 
true.  Nor  need  we  be  reminded  of  the  conquests  of  the  Boman 
people,  "the  fourth  beast  *^  of  Daniel  (Dan.  vii.  19)  "which  was 
diverse  from  all  the  others,  whose  teeth  were  of  iron  and  his 
nails  of  brass ;  which  devoured,  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped 
the  residue  with  his  feet.''  Never  were  prophetic  words  so  jus- 
tified  by  the  event.     It  has  been  said  and  truly,  that — 

"  Learning  and  Rome  alike  to  empire  grew, 
And  art  still  followed  where  her  eagles  flew." 
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But  it  is  still  more  true  that 

"  Beneath  her  iron  hoofs  of  pride 
Where'er  they  trampled,  freedom  died. 

She  literally  ''  devoured,  brake  in  pieces  and  stamped  the  residue 
with  her  feet/'  Others  had  done  so  before  her^  but  she  was 
"  diverse  from  them  all/'  The  conquests  of  the  Chaldean,  the 
Persian,  the  Greek,  were  those  of  individuals ;  her  victories  were 
those  of  a  people.  But  whilst  nation  after  nation  was  compelled 
to  crouch  at  her  feet,  and  she  was  advancing  step  by  step,  to  the 
dignity  of  sovereign  of  the  world — ^whilst  Japheth's  children 
were  thus  enlarged,  how  was  God  dealing  with  Shem  ?  Qe  was 
dwelling  in  his  tents,  if  we  follow  the  Hebrew ;  he  was  abiding 
among  his  abodes,  if  we  prefer  the  Septuagint.  Both  state- 
ments are  literally  true.  From  Moses  to  David,  a  period  of  500 
years,  the  God  of  Shem,  to  use  his  own  words  (2  Sam.  vii.  6) 
^'walked''  among  his  chosen  people,  ^'in  a  tent  and  a  taber- 
nacle.'' He  was  found,  sometimes  at  Shiloh,  sometimes  at 
Ephratah,  sometimes  in  the  fields  of  the  wood  (Ps.  cxxxii.) 
David  at  length  found  it  in  his  heart,  to  build  an  house  for  his 
name.  And  from  his  days  to  those  of  Christ,  a  period  of  1000 
years,  the  God  of  Shem  had  his  fixed  and  settled  abode  among 
the  dwellings  of  Jacob.  His  chosen  and  magnificent  dwelling- 
place  crowned  the  hill  of  Zion,  overlooking  Jerusalem  the  city 
of  His  love.  It  was  '^  the  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations ;"  He 
commanded  His  people  to  seek  him  there,  he  promised  that  none 
who  sought  him  should  go  unblessed  away. 

Shem  and  Japheth  had  thus  their  respective  portions  meted 
out  to  them  according  to  the  prophetic  word.  To  Japheth  were 
assigned  worldly  glory  and  dominion ;  but  Shem  had  something 
far  better,  in  the  love  and  presence  of  his  covenant-God. 

Third  Rendering,  ''  God  shall  persuade  Japheth,  and  shall 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem."  A  fulfilment  is  now  forced  upon 
our  attention,  of  an  equally  striking  but  totally  difierent  kind. 
We  have  Shem's  God,  first  dwelling  among  his  own  people,  and 
secondly  persuading  the  stranger. 

1.  '^  In  the  beginning."  writes  St.  John,  "  was  the  Word,  .  .  .. 
the  Word  was  God,  .  .  .  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  .  .  .  and  came 
unto  His  own;  ...  he  pitched  his  tent  among  us,  and  we 
beheld  his  glory,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  The  image  here  is 
that  of  one  coming  to  an  encampment,  pitching  his  tent  with 
the  others,  and  dwelling  among  the  people  as  one  of  themselves. 
"  Blessed  be  Jehovah,  God  of  Shem,"  says  the  patriarch.  He 
shall  so  deal  with  Shem's  children.  And  it  was  indeed  Jehovah 
who  vouchsafed  to  stoop  so  low.     '^A  virgin  shall  conceive," 
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writes  the  prophet^  ^^and  bear  a  son^  and  shall  call  his  name 
Immanuel^  which  being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us/^  "  Being 
in  the  form  of  God/'  says  the  Apostle  speaking  of  Christ,  '^  he 
thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  but  emptied  him- 
self and  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in 
the  likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he 
humbled  himself  and  became  obedient/'  The  glory  which 
Shem's  children  beheld  while  this  blessed  One  dwelt  among 
them,  was  the  fulness  of  grace  and  truth.  ^^He  went  about 
doing  good,  and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed.''  ^'  Whither- 
soever he  entered,  into  villages,  or  city,  or  country,  they  laid 
the  sick  in  the  streets,  and  besought  him  that  they  might  touch, 
if  it  were  but  the  border  of  his  garment,  and  as  many  as 
touched  him  were  made  perfectly  whole."  The  multitudes 
marvelled,  they  glorified  the  God  of  Israel,  they  said,  "He 
hath  done  all  things  well,  he  maketh  both  the  deaf  to  hear  and 
the  dumb  to  speak."  Nor  did  they  marvel  less  at  the  truth 
which  dwelt  in  him,  as  it  poured  itself  forth  in  his  continual 
teaching.  They  "  were  astonished  at  his  doctrine,  for  he  taught 
them  as  one  that  had  authority ;"  they  "  bare  him  witness  and 
marvelled  at  the  gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  his 
mouth ;"  they  said,  "  never  man  spake  like  this  man."  This 
leads  us  to  remark  the  most  amazing  feature  in  this  prophecy 
—one  which  stamps  it  indelibly  with  the  impress  of  Divine  fore- 
knowledge. When  Isaiah  declared  that  these  things  should  be, 
— that  Immanuel  should  come  of  a  virgin,  that  at  his  coming 
the  eyes  of  the  blind  should  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of  the  deaf 
unstopped,  that  at  his  command  the  lame  man  should  leap  as 
a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  sing,  that  at  the  opening 
of  his  mouth  the  waters  of  life  and  truth  should  break  out  in  the 
wilderness,  till  the  parched  ground  became  a  pool, — he  uttered 
what  required  the  utmost  stretch  of  faith  to  believe.  But  those 
who  did  believe  him,  would  naturally  be  led  to  conclude  that 
when  such  gracious  things  were  done,  the  most  blessed  results 
would  follow.  When  God  shall  thus  visit  his  own,  they  would 
say,  his  own  will  of  necessity  return  to  him  and  seek  lus  face ; 
the  most  determined  prejudice,  the  most  hardened  unbelief,  the 
most  inveterate  love  of  sin,  will  yield  to  a  demonstration  so 
surpassingly  gracious  :  if  God  dwells  in  Shem's  tents,  it  cannot 
be  but  that  Shem  will  be  persuaded  by  him.  But  what  says  the 
prophetic  patriarch  ?  "  God  shall  persuade  Japheth,  and  shall 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem."  This  silence  is  emphatic  and 
ominous ;  Shem  was  not  to  be  persuaded.  And  they  were  ac- 
complished ;  he  was  not  persuaded.  When  Shem's  God  came 
unto  his  own,   "his  own,"   writes  the  apostle,   "received  him 
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not/'  And  these  words  tell  only  half  a  tale ;  Calvary  must  tell 
the  rest.  They  desired  a  murderer  instead  of  the  Prince  of  life ; 
they  sought  the  heathen  Caesar  for  their  king  instead  of  the 
Lord  of  glory;  they  said  of  him  who  had  pitched  his  tent 
among  them  to  bless  them^  ''his  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our 
children/'  they  nailed  him  to  the  accursed  tree.  And  even 
these  dreadful  acts  were  but  the  commencement  of  their  rejec- 
tion of  him.  After  he  had  passed  through  death  and  risen  to 
immortality  and  was  about  to  leave  this  world  to  go  to  the 
Father^  he  charged  his  apostles  when  they  proclaimed  his  for- 
giving mercy^  to  begin  at  Jerusalem.  And  they  obeyed  his 
command.  "Ye  are  the  children  of  the  prophets/'  they  re- 
minded their  countrymen,  "and  of  the  covenant  which  God 
made  with  our  fathers ;  unto  you  firsts  God  having  raised  up  his 
Son  Jesus^  hath  sent  him  to  bless  you."  And  it  did  indeed 
seem  for  a  season  as  if  they  would  accept  the  blessing.  Three 
thousand  of  them  received  the  word  at  its  very  first  proclama- 
tion by  St.  Peter ;  within  a  few  days  there  were  five  thousand 
believers  in  Jerusalem;  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women 
were  soon  after  added  to  the  Lord :  and  so  steadily  did  this 
advance,  that  when  St.  Paul  visited  Jerusalem  thirty  years 
afterwards,  he  found  many  myriads  of  Jews  believing.  And  we 
can  conceive  both  him  and  his  fellows  to  have  been  encouraged 
exceedingly  by  such  manifestations  of  God's  grace,  and  to  have 
looked  for  still  greater  things.  We  can  conceive  them  to  have 
said,  surely  our  fears  are  to  be  disappointed,  and  our  hopes  ex- 
ceeded, Israel  shall  yet  be  gathered ;  God  hath  dwelt  in  Shem's 
tents,  and  Shem  shall  be  persuaded  by  him.  But  alas,  it  was 
not  so  to  be.  The  generation  which  had  rejected  the  Saviour, 
furnished  indeed  a  people  to  bear  witness  for  his  name,  but  the 
mass  of  the  Jewish  nation  sank  into  deeper  impenitence  and 
more  determined  unbelief.  The  Roman  came  at  length  to  fulfil 
their  own  frantic  imprecation;  the  sacred  blood  of  Jesus  was 
required  at  their  hands,  and  returned  on  their  guilty  heads ;  and 
Shem  unpersuaded  of  his  God,  was  driven  forth  a  fugitive  and 
a  vagabond.  As  such,  still  unpersuaded,  he  still  wanders  bear- 
ing on  his  forehead  the  mark  of  Noah's  truth.  For  of  him,  as 
concerning  the  flesh,  Christ  came,  and  yet  he  is  shut  up  in  un- 
belief till  the  promised  day  of  mercy. 

2.  And  in  what  condition  was  Japheth  when  God  was  thus 
visiting  Shem  ?  Was  there  anything  about  him  morally  or  spi- 
ritually to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  when  his  elder  brother 
rejected  the  Most  High,  he  would  receive  with  open  arms  the 
revelation  of  His  grace  ?  Let  an  inspired  Apostle  answer.  He 
describes  Japheth  at  that  period  of  the  world's  history,  "as 
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filled  with  all  unrighteousnesd^  fornication^  wickedness^  covet- 
ousness^  maliciousness/'  as  ^^full  of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit, 
malignity,'^  as  a  whisperer,  a  backbiter,  a  hater  of  God,  as  with- 
out understanding,  without  natural  affection,  implacable  and 
unmerciful.  Judging  therefore  from  human  probabilities  we 
should  have  said,  if  Shem  will  not  hear,  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
world,  for  Japheth  will  most  certainly  despise  the  message  of 
God.  But  here  again  is  the  remarkable  feature  of  the  prophecy 
before  us — it  contradicts  these  probabilities.  God  shall  persuade 
Japheth,  is  the  patriarch's  express  assurance.  And  this  assur- 
ance has  been  inlfilled.  The  circumcised  children  of  Shem  who 
thanked  God  that  they  were  neither  extortioners,  unjust  nor 
adulterers,  who  fasted  twice  in  the  week,  and  gave  tithes  of  all 
that  they  possessed,  saw  no  beauty  in  the  Saviour  and  rejected 
him ;  whilst  the  sons  of  Japheth  brutalized  by  idolatry,  debased 
by  licentiousness,  and  steeped  in  crime,  turned  to  God  from  idols 
to  serve  the  living  and  true  God,  and  to  wait  for  his  Son  from 
heaven.  The  word  of  mercy  was  first  declared  and  believed  also 
in  the  house  of  Cornelius.  It  was  published  next  in  the  provinces 
of  Asia;  it  passed  into  Greece,  Italy  and  Spain;  it  reached  the 
farthest  bounds  of  the  West,  even  the  isles  in  which  we  now 
dwell.  And  wherever  it  was  published,  the  same  Divine  blessing 
attended  it.  It  gathered  families,  cities,  nations  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  Christ,  it  went  on  conquering  and  to  conquer,  till  the 
banner  of  the  cross  waved  over  the  capitol,  and  the  false  gods 
and  deified  heroes  of  antiquity  gave  place  to  that  name  which  is 
above  every  name.  And  the  conquest  has  been  permanent. 
Two  thousand  years  have  passed,  and  280  millions  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Japheth  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  Lord.  He  is  still  the 
persuaded  One,  while  beside  him  are  unbelieving  Shem,  and 
Ham  the  servant  of  servants.  Surely  these  coincidences  so 
marvellous  in  their  character,  are  not  the  result  of  accident. 
From  whom  can  they  have  proceeded  save  "from  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  working"  ? 

Having  now  considered  this  prophecy  in  all  the  renderings 
of  its  meaning,  we  may  put  it  to  all  candid  and  fair-judging 
men,  does  the  past  history  and  present  condition  of  the  human 
race  agree  or  not  with  the  prophetic  chart  of  its  fortunes 
given  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  while  yet  that  race  was  in  its 
cradle  ?  If  only  one  answer  can  be  returned  to  this  question, 
and  that  answer  in  the  aflfirmative;  if,  moreover,  we  bear  in 
mind  that  this  earliest  prophecy  contains  the  germ  of  all  that 
have  succeeded  it,  and  that  salvation  itself  is  developed  out  of 
the  pregnant  words,  '^  Jehovah,  God  of  Shem,"  the  prophecies 
of  Scripture  become  one  of  the  pillars  of  our  faith.     They 
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enable  us  not  only  to  stand  on  the  defensive  when  attacked,  but 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  camp  of  the  sceptic ;  for  he  is  unable, 
and  he  knows  it,  to  account  for  their  fulfilment  ? 

A  scoffing  infidel  remarked  that  the  patriarch  was  surely  still 
under  the  influence  of  his  wine,  when  he  could  pronounce  upon 
one  member  of  his  family  so  unreasonable  a  curse,  and  promise 
to  the  others,  blessings  so  disproportioned  to  anything  they  had 
done  to  deserve  them.  Our  only  answer  to  this  profanity,  is.  Go 
and  do  thou  likewise.  Pronounce  a  curse  upon  one  of  thy 
children  when  he  offends  thee,  and  upon  his  descendants  to  the 
latest  posterity;  make  large  promises  of  blessing  to  another 
when  he  pleases  thee,  and  to  his  children's  children  with  him ; 
and  see  whether  the  God  of  nature  and  providence  will  confirm 
thy  words.  He  has  beyond  all  contradiction,  confirmed  the 
words  of  Noah ;  instead  of  scoffing  therefore,  let  us  be  filled 
with  awe.  The  destruction  of  the  old  Canaanite  by  Joshua, 
and  of  Carthage  by  Scipio,  the  existence  to  this  hour,  of  the 
slave  trade  with  all  its  horrors,  admonish  us  to  tremble  before 
his  words  of  wrath,  and  to  fear  exceedingly  to  bring  down  the 
edge  of  these  words  upon  ourselves.  Whilst  the  call  of  Abraham, 
the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  conversion  of 
the  Gentile  world  to  the  faith  of  his  blessed  name,  give  delightful 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  his  promises  of  mercy,  inviting  us  to 
put  our  trust  in  them  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

To  conclude : — if  the  Bible  has  proved  so  true,  as  far  as  this 
world  is  concerned,  in  its  revelations  of  the  past  and  the  present, 
we  may  trust  its  prophetic  intimations  of  the  future  destiny  of 
our  race.  And  blessed  be  God,  these  destinies  are  glorious: 
darkness  has  long  brooded  over  this  wretched  earth,  but  at 
evening  time  it  shall  be  light. '  Shem  shall  not  be  always  unper- 
suaded :  he  shall  yet  return  and  be  reconciled  to  the  God  of  his 
fathers,  and  be  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.  "  Again  I 
will  build  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  built,  oh  virgin  of  Israel,^'  is 
the  promise  of  Shem's  God.  "  Thou  shalt  again  be  adorned  with 
thy  tabrets,  and  go  forth  in  the  dances  of  them  that  make 
merry.  They  shall  come  with  weeping,  and  with  supplications 
will  I  lead  them ;  they  shall  look  upon  Me,  whom  they  have 
pierced,  and  mourn.''  And  when  the  Jew  shall  thus  return  to 
God,  the  other  nations  who  have  come  of  Shem,  shall  follow  in 
his  train.  If  God  says  by  Isaiah,  looking  to  the  prophetic 
future,  "  Blessed  be  Israel  mine  inheritance,"  He  adds  in  the 
same  Divine  sentence,  and  "  Assyria  the  work  of  mine  hands." 
'^For  if  the  casting  away"  of  the  Jew,  says  St.  Paul,  "has 
been  the  reconciling  of  the  world,  what  shall  the  receiving  of 
them  be  but  life  from  the   dead !"     Nor  shall  Ham   always 
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be  the  servant  of  servants.  He  shall  yet  be  made  free  with  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  gospel,  and  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor 
shall  be  broken  from  oflF  his  neck.  His  children  are  expressly 
included  in  that  Divine  sentence  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
"  In  that  day/^  says  the  prophet,  ^^  shall  Israel  be  a  third  %inth 
Egypt  and  with  Assyria,  whom  the  Lord  of  hosts  shall  bless, 
saying,  blessed  be  Egypt  my  people,^'  The  Egyptian  then 
shall  yet  acknowledge  Jehovah ;  and  with  the  Egyptian,  all  the 
descendants  of  Ham,  for  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  we  are 
assured  in  the  Apocalypse,  shall  in  that  day  be  the  kingdoms  of 
our  God.  We  already  see  the  budding  of  these  glorious 
purposes ;  and  we  see  what  is  most  cheering  of  all,  Japheth  of 
whom  we  are,  Japheth  the  persuaded,  the  enlarged  one,  used  by 
Almighty  God  for  their  furtherance  and  accomplishment.  Look 
at  the  zeal  for  the  Jew,  which  of  late  years  He  has  put  into  our 
hearts;  look  at  our  labours  among  Shem^s  other  children,  in 
Eastern  India,  in  Persia  and  in  China.  And  how  signally  have 
these  labours  been  owned !  India  is  now  beginning  to  stretch 
out  her  hands  unto  God.  Nor  have  Ham's  descendants  been 
forgotten.  The  names  of  Wilberforce,  of  Clarkson,  of  Buxton, 
— all  sons  of  Japheth,  are  identified  for  ever  with  the  cause  of 
injured  Africa.  And  many  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our 
country,  whose  names  are  not  chronicled  by  man,  have  left  their 
bones  in  her  soil,  in  fulfilment  of  that  mission  of  love  which 
impelled  them  to  seek  her  shores.  These  labours  moreover, 
begin  to  be  largely  acknowledged.  The  oppressor's  arms,  in 
God's  mercy,  are  now  turned  against  himself.  The  sable  sons 
of  Africa  redeemed  by  our  cruisers  from  the  slave-ships  and 
painfully  instructed  by  our  missionaries,  are  carrying  back  to 
their  own  land  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  It  is  delightful  to 
remember  that  some  of  these  have  had  the  hands  of  our  own 
metropolitan  bishop  laid  on  them;  it  presents  the  cheering 
spectacle  of  Japheth  blessing  Ham. 

"  Heavily  every  bosom  pineth 
Heavily  oh,  heavily  oh ! 
Where  the  bond  of  slavery  twineth." 

Long  has  unhappy  Africa  proved  the  truth  of  these  words. 

"  Merrily  every  bosom  boundeth 
Merrily  oh,  merrily  oh ! 
Where  the  song  of  liberty  soundeth." 

And  soon  shall  Africa,  soon  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
prove  that  this  is  true ;  they  shall  prove  it  when  redeemed  from 
the  tyranny  of  Satan,  and  brought  into  the  liberty  of  the  sons 
of  God.     Noah's  children  shall  then  cease  their  vain  contests 
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for  power  and  glory^  they  shall  hang  the  trumpet  in  the  hall^ 
and  study  war  no  more.  The  only  strife  shall  be  who  shall  best 
do  God's  will^  who  shall  minister  most  largely  to  his  fellow's 
blessing;  precedency  either  of  nations^  families  or  individuals, 
shall  be  desired  only  as  increasing  the  power  to  bless.  May 
God  hasten  that  day ;  may  his  kingdom  come ! 

W.  T. 


THE  GENEALOGT  OF  CHRIST." 

There  is  a  class  of  commentators  on  the  New  Testament,  but 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  modern  times,  who  maintain  that 
of  the  two  genealogies  of  our  Lord  which  are  contained  in  the 
Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  former  only  is  on  the  side  of 
Joseph,  his  father  according  to  the  law,  and  that  the  latter  is  on 
the  side  of  Mary  his  mother.  These  hold  the  establishment  of 
the  latter  genealogy,  as  tliat  of  Mary,  to  be  of  great  importance, 
in  order,  according  to  their  view  of  the  case,  to  shew  that  our 
Lord  was  "  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,''  a  cha- 
racter which  by  the  prophecies  must  belong  to  the  Messiah. 
The  argument  is  indeed  stated  with  a  good  deal  of  obscurity, 
and  its  links  are  in  a  great  measure  assumed,  instead  of  being 
proved,  arising  from  the  circumstance  that,  quite  unaccountably 
on  the  basis  on  which  the  view  in  question  depends,  our  Lord's 
connexion  with  David  through  Joseph,  David's  undoubted 
descendant,  appears  to  be  set  forth  on  the  face  of  the  Scripture 
narratives  as  the  fulfilment  of  those  prophecies,  and  little  is 
said  of  Mary  in  this  respect  except  in  connexion  with  Joseph. 
In  consequence  of  this  diflSculty,  the  assumed  necessity  of  evi- 
dence of  Mary's  descent  from  David,  if  it  does  not  take  the 
place  of  the  actual  evidence  required,  is  at  least  held  to  give  a 
decisive  weight  to  articles  of  evidence,  which  of  themselves  infer 
various  degrees  of  probability  only,  and  often  very  slight  ones, 
of  what  Mary  was,  and  so  to  make  up  for  the  absence  of  what 
may  be  deemed  satisfactory  proof.  We  propose  to  examine  this 
question,  which  has  recently  been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of 
discussion.  The  point  at  issue  is  interesting,  and  it  would  be 
momentous,  could  it  be  made  out  that  the  Lord  must  be  shewn 
to  have  descended  from  David  through  Mary.  We  shall  state 
in  the  sequel  our  reasons  for  the  contrary,  and  for  the  conclusion 
that  Mary's  descent  from  David  is  not  only  not  mentioned  in 
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the  New  Testament  as  a  fact  (whatever  may  be  its  probability), 
and  consequently  is  not  the  basis  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  to  David's  seed,  but  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  our  Lord^s  mission,  her  pedigree  was  purposely 
intended  to  be  left  unnoticed  and  without  positive  establish- 
ment. 

We  have  hardly  any  light  on  this  subject  but  what  the 
Scriptures  themselves  afford  us,  and  this  is  confined  to  what  is 
required  for  their  own  ends.     This  is  a  feature  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the   Scriptures.     They  record  enough  in  every 
instance  to  show  that  the  events  which  came  in  the  way  of  the 
sacred  historians  were  real,  that  is,  pertained  to  actual  and 
known  human  interests,  and  this  in  a  more  intense  degree,  as 
regards  expression  and  genuine  form,  than  is  found  in  any  por- 
tion of  secular  history.     But  no  care  is  taken  merely  to  convey 
information,  or  to  gratify  curiosity.    Wisely,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
purposely,  the  sacred  narrative  is  guarded  from  being  mingled 
with  the  stream  of  the  secular  annals  of  the  human  race ;  which 
are  too  often  both  superficial  and  fuU  of  errors,  the  record  of 
the  vain  imaginations  of  men,  subserviug  at  best  only  temporal 
ends,  and  altogether  failing  to  show  the  truth  regarding  the  con- 
dition of  men  as  God  sees  it.     The  mere  matter  of  fact  set  forth 
in  the  Scriptures,  genuine  as  it  is,  is  constantly  kept  subordinate 
to  the  spiritual  purpose.    We  have  no  expectation  that  there  will 
ever  be  much  success  in  perfectly  harmonizing  sacred  and  secular 
history;  the  objects  of  the  several  writers,  and  the  points  of  view 
from  which  they  wrote,  having  been  so  essentially  different  as  to 
make  such  a  result  as  unattainable  as  undesirable.     Subject  to 
this  guard  from  the  insuperable  heterogeneousness  of  the  mate- 
rials, we  have  no  desire  to  discourage  such  partial  illustration  of 
Scriptural  statements,  as  can  be  obtained  from  the  facts  of  na- 
ture or  the  secular  records  of  history.     On  the  contrary,  this, 
wisely  done,  is  fitted  to  lead  to  more  enlarged  views  of  the  truth 
and  wisdom  of  the  written  word  of  God ;  only,  we  insist,  the 
subject-matter  and  the  mere  natural  judgment  of  men  are  both 
treacherous,  and  will  deceive,  if  in  the  examination  the  purifying 
eye-salve  do  not  purge  the  mental  sight. 

At  the  time  when  a  pure  and  powerful  influence  from  God 
is  on  the  minds  of  men,  as  at  the  chief  events  of  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  dispensations,  those  engaged  have  their  thoughts  too 
much  absorbed  by  interests  transcending  the  things  of  the  earth, 
to  admit  of  their  caring  for  the  mere  material  scenes  where  they 
were  transacted ;  and  before  the  opposite  feeling  sets  in — which 
it  is  sure  to  do  as  soon  as  the  religious  feeling  has  lost  its  high 
tone,  and  become  worldly — the  usual  effect  of  lapse  of  time  and 
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of  imperfect  memorials  is  to  spread  a  veil  over  the  outward  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  cover  them  with  uncertainty.  Providence 
would  thus  kindly  dissuade  men  from  making  too  much  of  the 
mere  outward  material  of  great  events,  and  confine  them  to  the 
spiritual  substance ;  but  too  often  in  vain ;  for  there  is  a  prone- 
ness  in  the  natural  mind  to  the  idolatry  of  such  things.  We 
need  not  dwell  on  what  is  so  well  known, — the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  precise  scenes  of  many  of  the  most  important  events  of 
sacred  history.  Let  two  instances  suffice.  The  exact  place  of 
the  sensible  manifestation  of  the  presence  of  God  to  the  thou- 
sands of  Israel  among  the  singular  mountain  cluster  which  forms 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai — the  most  imposing  public  event,  per- 
haps, ever  witnessed  by  the  eyes  of  men — is  the  subject  of  keen 
controversy ;  and  the  disputants  appear  to  be  governed  in  their 
conclusions  rather  by  the  fitness  of  particular  places  to  exhibit 
the  appearances  in  what  they  would  deem  the  most  effective 
manner,  than  by  what  may  be  regarded  as  sober  evidence  as  to 
the  actual  locality.  Nay,  Mr.  Fergusson,  of  London,  in  his 
work  on  Jerusalem,  has  startled  every  one  by  maintaining  the 
positions,  backed  by  an  array  of  authorities  from  Scripture  and 
ancient  travellers,  that  the  real  Zion  was  the  temple  eminence, 
and  that  the  site  of  the  temple  was  not  what  is  now  commonly 
but  erroneously  termed  the  mosque  of  Omar,  but  was  at  the 
south-western  end  of  Mount  Moriah,  chiefly  on  the  spot  where 
stands  the  mosque  of  Aksa;  and,  more  surprising  still,  not 
merely  that  the  locality  of  Calvary  and  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
is  not  indicated  by  the  church  at  present  bearing  the  latter 
name — which  had  been  questioned  by  Robinson,  Barclay,  and 
others — but  that  the  bare  rock  known  to  lie  within  the  mosque 
of  Omar,  and  the  cavern  underneath,  which  have  ever  been  held 
by  the  Mohammedans  in  superstitious  veneration,  are  the  real 
Calvary  and  sepulchre,  and  that  the  mosque  itself,  instead  of 
being  on  the  site  of  the  temple,  is  the  monumental  church 
built  by  Constantino  over  them  I  If  the  evidence  adduced  by 
Mr.  Fergusson  should  be  held  adequate — a  subject  we  do  not 
enter  upon — one  could  not  but  admire  the  righteous  retribution, 
that  those  who  have  been  foremost  in  casting  out  the  faith  of 
Christ,  should  thus  have  been  made  to  bow  down  in  prostrate 
adoration  to  the  place  sanctified  by  his  death. 

It  is  exactly  the  same  as  to  persons,  in  their  relation  beyond 
the  need  of  Scripture.  We  know  nothing  as  to  the  private  his- 
tory of  such  personages  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Solomon,  as  soon 
as,  after  having  satisfied  the  ends  of  instruction  and  type  for 
which  they  were  used,  they  drop  into  the  background  of  the 
inspired  recital.    To  come  lower  down — who  were  '^  the  Lord^s 
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brethren/'  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  evangelists?  Some  think 
they  were  the  children  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage ;  some^ 
the  children  of  a  deceased  brother,  Alpheus ;  some,  the  children 
of  another  Mary,  a  widowed  sister  of  Mary  the  Lord's  mother; 
some,  that  they  were  children  of  Joseph  and  Mary ;  and  there 
are  other  suppositions  still.  Similar  difficulties  surround  the 
question :  *^  Who  was  James  the  Lord's  brother,"  mentioned  in 
Galatians?  To  all  such  questions,  and  many  others,  no  answers 
can  be  given.  Scripture  is  either  silent  or  undecided,  and  tradi- 
tion is  quite  unsatisfactory.  There  was  no  practical  end  for  the 
faith  to  be  answered  by  the  solution  of  such  questions. 

Beturning  backwards  to  a  generation  earlier  than  that  of  our 
Lord  and  his  brethren,  we  find  no  such  difficulties  in  regard  to 
the  position  in  which  Joseph  stood  in  his  nation  and  tribe. 
Because  it  was  a  point  of  high  scriptural  importance  that  his 
descent  should  be  perfectly  known,  the  particulars  are  minutely 
and  emphatically  dwelt  on.  But  as  to  Mary,  we  find  nearly  an 
absolute  blank  of  information  of  this  kind ;  for  we  shall  shew 
that  the  apparent  absence  of  such  information  on  the  face  of  the 
narratives  is  not  obviated  on  a  closer  scrutiny  of  its  import. 
Scripture  and  tradition  are  as  uncertain  as  to  Mary's  descent 
and  connexions,  as  in  regard  to  those  of  '^the  Lord's  brethren." 
This  is  a  state  of  facts  just  the  opposite  of  what  ought  to  have 
appeared  on  the  views  adopted  by  the  class  of  commentators 
mentioned  at  the  outset.  They  would  say  that  Joseph's  kindred 
and  pedigree  were  matters  of  no  importance,  but  Mary's  all- 
important.  But  God's  ways  are  not  as  man's ;  and  it  is  our  part 
reverently  to  bend  to  his,  and  to  give  our  best  endeavours  to 
discover  the  reasons  for  them. 

When  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  nothing  can  be  more 
natural  and  engaging  than  the  pictures  presented  of  the  families 
and  individuals  whom  the  course  of  events  brings  up  to  view. 
Every  notice,  while  brief  and  undesigned,  has  the  stamp  of  truth 
and  reality,  and  there  is  nothing  forced  or  exaggerated.  The 
glimpses  of  the  genuine  ways  of  men  in  the  narratives,  compared 
with  the  blank  before  and  after,  may  not  unaptly  be  likened  to 
those  of  the  private  ways  of  the  Romans  at  a  period  not  long 
subsequent,  which  have  been  furnished  so  wonderfully  in  con- 
sequence of  the  drawing  aside  of  the  rocky  screen  of  ages  from 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ;  saving  that  in  the  for- 
mer the  view  has  the  forms  of  life,  while  in  the  latter  it  has  those 
of  death.  While  every  trait  is  characteristic  and  full  of  humanity, 
the  notice  of  mere  external  events  is  rigidly  kept  within  the 
closest  compass  that  would  admit  of  the  due  exhibition  of  the 
facts  and  doctrines,  which  it  was  the  ultimate  design  of  the  record 
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to  set  forth  j  and  hence  many  minor  difficulties,  of  no  importance 
in  themselves,  are  left  unanticipated  and  unresolved.  The  narra- 
tive has  manifestly  flowed  from  a  pre-existing  life,  and  not  the 
life  from  the  narrative.  The  mouth  has  spoken  out  of  the  fulness 
of  the  heart.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  striking  internal 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  gospels,  that  the  statements  which  con- 
vey such  momentous  realities  for  the  faith  of  men  in  order  to 
their  salvation,  should  be  so  restrained  and  temperate  in  their 
details,  and,  while  presenting  facts  with  a  power  and  a  naivete 
unapproached  in  any  work  of  mere  human  authority,  should 
have  referred  to  persons,  places,  and  incidents,  in  ways  so  little 
intended  to  beget  credence  by  the  arts  of  composition,  and  so 
unlike  those  of  persons  engaged  in  making  or  explaining  a  story. 

A  blank  occurs.  The  Gospel  has  been  sown,  and  has  taken 
root  in  the  hearts  of  men.  So  intent  are  the  believers  on  the 
working  of  the  new  life,  of  which  they  have  been  made  partakers ; 
so  surpassingly  weighty  do  they  find  the  truth  by  which  they 
had  been  made  free,  and  so  trivial  in  comparison  not  only  the 
aims  of  men  in  the  world  around  them,  but  the  mere  earthly 
relations  of  the  persons  and  events  through  whose  means  that 
truth  had  been  conveyed, — that  we  hardly  find  in  the  church, 
beyond  its  authoritative  documents,  a  word  of  record  regarding 
such  topics  for  two  or  three  centuries  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Gospel.  Generations  pass  away,  leaving  untold  their  re- 
membrances of  the  worldly  connexions  of  the  founders  of  the 
faith ;  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  troubles  of  the 
lands  which  had  been  the  seat  of  the  Lord^s  residence  and 
ministry,  with  the  outward  violence  to  which  Christians  were 
subjected  from  proscriptions  and  persecutions,  add  their  influence 
in  extinguishing  evidence  regarding  such  matters,  as  well  as  in 
indisposing  the  minds  of  believers  from  being  careful  about  them. 

A  new  condition  of  things  emerges.  The  churches  are  found 
in  some  stability,  and  growing  formidable  in  numbers.  Some- 
thing of  a  more  cultivated  intellectual  condition  appears  in  them. 
The  members  begin  to  inquire,  to  dispute,  to  impugn,  to  write 
for  the  instruction  or  conviction  of  one  another,  and  of  the  Jew 
and  the  heathen  around.  But  with  this  a  new  mind  appears  in 
the  churches.  The  word  transmitted  from  the  past  in  purity 
and  simplicity,  does  not  now  satisfy  them.  They  give  unmis- 
takable proofs,  that  "having  begun  in  the  spirit,^'  they  are 
desirous  of  being  "made  perfect  in  the  flesh.''  With  other 
vanities,  out  of  place  here  to  mention,  they  "  give  heed  to  fables 
and  endless  genealogies,  which  minister  questions  rather  than 
godly  edifying  which  is  in  faith,"  as  their  fathers  had  been  in- 
clined to  do  even  in  the  days  of  Paul,  but  which  the  ^rly  vigor 
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of  a  higher  life,  and  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  heads  of 
the  church,  had  restrained  for  a  time.  This  is  the  period  when, 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  myths,  legends,  traditions  and 
fleshly  conjectures  and  plausibilities  regarding  facts,  will  attempt 
to  make  a  lodgment  in  the  church,  and  will  partly  succeed: 
while  there  may  also  be  expected  some  slight  admixture  of  tra- 
dition of  a  character  less  questionable. 

With  the  myths  and  legends,  which  arose  in  the  early  cen- 
turies succeeding  the  apostolic  period  of  the  church,  in  relation 
to  our  Lord's  earthly  connexions  and  the  lives  and  actions  of 
the  individuals  brought  into  notice  by  this  means,  we  have  no 
intention  of  detaining  our  readers.  Writings  of  this  character 
appear  to  have  been  numerous,  but  the  greater  part  of  those  whose 
titles  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared, having  sunk  into  oblivion  under  the  weight  of  their 
inherent  untruth  and  folly.  A  few  specimens  only,  and  these 
probably  not  of  the  worst  sort,  still  remain  in  such  works  as  The 
Gospel  of  the  Birth  of  Martfy  The  Protoevangelion,  a  pretended 
account  of  our  Lord's  birth  by  James  the  Lesser,  cousin  and 
brother  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  chief  apostle  and  first  bishop  of  the 
Christians  in  Jerusalem ;  The  Gospels  of  the  Infancy  of  Jesus 
Christy  and  one  or  two  others.  But  their  contents  are  so  puerile 
and  incredible,  at  once  so  unlike  nature,  and  the  truth  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  Gospel  narratives,  as  to  betray  their  distance  from 
the  apostolic  age,  and  give  ground  to  doubt  whether  (excepting 
what  is  palpably  borrowed  from  the  New  Testament)  there  is  in 
them  the  slenderest  vein  of  tradition  regarding  the  persons  and 
times  professed  to  be  treated  of.  Whatever  of  this  there  may 
be  is  so  mixed  with  and  overborne  by  palpable  fictions,  as  to  be 
inextricable. 

From  the  materials  which  we  have  described,  and  which,  as 
we  have  said,  must  be  limited  almost  entirely  to  the  information 
contained  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  have  to  inquire 
what  was  the  genealogy  of  the  Lord  which  the  Scriptures  set 
forth  as  connecting  him  with  the  house  of  David,  of  whose  seed 
the  prophecies  of  old  declared  the  Messiah  should  be.  This  will 
best  be  done  by  a  simple  classification  of  the  facts,  accompanied 
by  notices  of  difiEiculties  which  have  been  experienced  in  explain- 
ing them. 

1.  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  the  Lord's  mother,  was  the 
known  descendant  of  David,  and  recognized  by  his  countrymen 
as  of  his  royal  seed.  This  fact  is  substantiated  so  largely  on 
the  face  of  the  gospels,  as  to  make  details  almost  unnecessary. 
Joseph  is  so  described  at  the  outset  of  the  narrative  The  record 
of  the  annunciation  bears,  that  the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  "  to 
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a  virgin  espoused  to  a  man  whose  name  was  Joseph^  of  the  house 
of  David;  and  the  virgin's  name  was  Mary''  (Luke  i.  27). 
Here  the  words  "  of  the  house  of  David,"  naturally  belong  to 
Joseph.  And  the  words  of  the  angel  to  Joseph,  when  he  was 
pondering  what  to  do  as  to  Mary  (Matt.  i.  20),  applied  to  him 
the  title,  doubtless  familiar  to  his  own  ear  and  thoughts:  '^  Joseph, 
thou  son  of  David,  fear  not  to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife/'  ^ 

2.  The  narrative  of  the  events  of  this  time  embraces,  as  if 
regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  it,  the  position  of  Mary,  as  being 
the  affianced  spouse  of  Joseph.  We  have  seen  this  in  the  record 
of  the  annunciation.  In  like  manner  the  narrative  in  Matthew 
i.  18,  bears:  "Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  was  on  this  wise :  When 
as  his  mother  Mary  was  espoused  to  Joseph,  before  they  came 
together,"  etc.  In  both  these  passages  the  espousals  of  Mary 
(a  tie  having  much  of  the  obligation  of  marriage,  and  not  capable 
of  being  dissolved  except  in  a  formal  way)  is  made  a  pointed 
part  of  the  narrative. 

3.  Before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  Joseph  was  commanded  to  take 
Mary  to  his  house  as  his  wife.  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that 
this  was  in  order  to  protect  Mary.  Joseph  and  Mary,  previously 
joined  together  by  the  act  of  espousals,  by  this  further  act  became 
perfectly  one  in  God's  sight;  and  it  conferred  on  Joseph  the 
title  of  father,  according  to  the  law,  of  the  child  about  to  be,  and 
some  time  afterwards  born  of  Mary.  The  gift  of  a  son,  in  a  most 
important  sense,  was  to  Joseph  as  well  as  Mary.  And  God,  in 
so  dealing  with  Joseph's  wife,  doubtless  intended  that  it  should 
be  so.  God  could  give  Joseph  such  a  gift,  and  he  could  accept 
it ;  and  its  character  and  relations  the  law  was  at  hand  to  define 
and  maintain. 

It  appears  to  us  that,  in  considering  this  matter,  sufficient 
weight  is  not  allowed  to  the  inevitable  result  that  Jesus,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  marriage  of  Joseph  to  Mary,  really  became  the 
son  of  Joseph,  "  by  the  law  and  according  to  the  flesh,"  What 
was  thus  scripturally  expressed, — which  means,  not  the  law  of 
physiology  according  to  our  modern  scientific  language,  but  just 
the  natural  law  of  human  society,  and  the  rules  of  the  Jewish 
law  applied  thereto,  as  distinguished  from  the  law  of  the  higher 
arid  purely  spiritual  life  revealed  by  Christ, — could  in  such  mat- 
ters deal  only  with  the  outward  fact ;  and  its  conclusion  for  its 
own  ends  was  not  meant  to  be  traversed  by  a  supernatural  fact 
proceeding  from  God,  and  supernaturally  revealed.  The  super- 
natural fact  has  its  own  effects,  to  those  who  believe  it,  for  its 
own  sphere,  according  as  its  consequences  ^hall  be  developed; 
but  in  regard  to  earthly  things  (which  succession  in  the  fleshly 
line  of  David  was),  the  law  according  to  human  ways  and  the 
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outward  fact^  so  long  as  the  facts  abide  in  that  sphere^  must  take 
efiFect  according  to  its  own  principle.  Any  rule  which  would 
operate  otherwise,  and  cause  the  supernatural  to  overthrow  the 
natural,  within  the  proper  sphere  of  the  latter,  would  produce 
inextricable  confusion.  Overlooking  this,  some  allow  the  thought 
to  take  shape  in  their  mind,  as  if  the  knowledge  of  the  super- 
natural conception,  which  has  been  certainly  conveyed  to  us  by 
supernatural  revelation,  would  make  Jesus,  as  it  were,  a  supposi- 
titious child  in  regard  to  Joseph  and  the  line  of  descent  through 
him,  with  the  privileges  appertaining,  if  anything  were  claimed 
by  inheritance  in  consequence  of  such  sonship.  This  appears  to 
us  a  notion  altogether  erroneous.  While  our  Lord^s  supernatural 
origin  secured  to  him  everything  which  was  to  be  his  inheritance 
in  a  sense  higher  than  what  was  promised  to  the  seed  of  David 
in  the  literal  kingdom  of  Israel,  it  did  not  exclude  him  from  that 
natural  benefit  which  the  law  gave  to  him  as  the  son  of  Joseph, 
and  which  no  Jew  or  Jewish  tribunal  bound  by  the  law  could 
object  to  his  receiving.  Jesus  was  not  the  less  the  son  of  Joseph 
according  to  the  flesh,  that  he  was  the  direct  gift  to  him  from 
God. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  light  indirectly  thrown  by 
the  Scripture  on  this  subject.  By  a  provision  of  the  Jewish  law 
(Deut.  XXV.  5 — 10),  when  a  brother  died  childless,  his  surviving 
brother  was  commanded  to  marry  the  widow :  "  and  it  shall  be 
that  the  firstborn  son  which  she  beareth  shall  succeed  in  name 
of  his  brother  which  is  dead,  that  his  name  be  not  put  out  of 
Israel.'^  By  this  means  the  Jews  were  familiar  with  the  idea  of 
an  heir  being  given  to  one  who  was  not  the  real  father.  In  their 
eyes  the  heir  from  such  a  source  was  as  truly  such  as  if  bom 
naturally  to  the  deceased.  That  they  remained  familiar  with 
this  case  in  our  Lord's  time,  appears  from  the  question  put  to 
him  by  the  Sadducees,  mentioned  by  Matthew,  xxii.  23 — 28,  aa 
well  as  by  Mark  and  Luke.  This  levirate  law,  as  it  is  termed, 
is  brought  into  notice  in  regard  to  an  early  portion  of  our  Lord's 
genealogy  in  Ruth  iv. ;  and  we  shall  afterwards  find  that  it  is 
again  forced  on  our  attention  by  the  earliest,  and  probably  on 
the  whole  (notwithstanding  the  disparaging  view  of  it  taken  by 
some  modern  commentators)  the  most  tenable  of  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  in  Luke. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  something  more  than 
a  mere  analogy  between  the  point  of  the  Jewish  law  to  which  we 
have  been  adverting,  and  the  gift  of  a  son  to  Joseph  on  the  part 
of  God.  The  grand  truth  of  Christianity  is,  that  man  being 
dead  through  sin, 'and  incapable  by  himself  of  recovery,  God 
gave  redemption  and  salvation  by  sending  his  own  Son,  the  Lord 
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of  life^  into  his  nature,  to  serve  as  a  quickening  seed  therein 
by  his  Spirit  to  all  who  should  receive  him.  Of  this  truth  the 
scriptures  teem  with  types  and  illustrations,  and  it  was  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  law  and  customs  of  the  Jews.  What 
more  apt  figure  can  we  find  of  it  than  in  Joseph,  the  husband 
after  the  flesh  of  her  of  whom  the  Messiah  was  to  be  bom,  taken 
as  representing  either  the  fallen  man  after  the  flesh,  or  the  Jew 
under  the  law,  or  both  of  them,  to  whom  as  in  himself  impotent 
for  good  and  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  Ood  as  the  living  One 
raises  up  the  true  seed  who  shall  save  and  perpetuate  the  race 
about  to  perish  ?  The  figure  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which 
Paul  makes  use  of  in  Rom.  vii.  1 — 4,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  in  the  application  we  have  made  of  it,  it  embraces  the  act 
of  God  in  sending  his  son  into  our  nature  for  our  salvation,  while 
in  that  made  by  Paul,  it  embraces  the  act  by  which  believers  in 
Christ  are  enabled  to  lay  hold  by  faith  of  what  Christ  has  done, — 
the  one  the  root,  the  other  the  application,  of  the  same  truth, 
we  thus  see  that  from  the  fact  of  a  son  being  given  to  Joseph 
by  God  through  Mary,  important  meaning  may  be  drawn,  in 
close  harmony  with  the  fundamental  truth  of  God^s  revealed  dis- 
pensations towards  man,  and  that  it  throws  light  upon  a  pointed 
rule  of  the  Jewish  law,  not  otherwise  capable  of  easy  explana- 
tion. 

But,  however  deserving  of  consideration  may  be  these  views 
of  the  type  and  antitype  of  the  levifate  marriage,  we  rest  nothing 
upon  them  in  our  present  argument.  All  we  contend  for  are 
the  two  following  propositions : 

(1)  That  by  the  birth  of  Jesus  to  Mary,  Joseph^s  wife,  a  soa 
was  given  by  God  to  Joseph,  and  accepted  by  him,  who  thus  was 
his  '' according  to  the  law  and  after  the  flesh  ;^^  that  is,  that  ac- 
cording to  the  common  laws  of  humanity  and  the  Jewish  rules, 
which  could  take  cognizance  only  of  external  conditions  and 
events,  Jesus  was  the  lawful  son  of  Joseph,  and  entitled,  as  such, 
to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  arising  from  that  relation. 

(2)  That  Jesus  was  consequently  .of  the  seed  of  David  ac- 
cording to  the  fleshy  and  capable,  as  such,  of  receiving  in  his 
person  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises  made  to  that  seed. 

4.  Jesus,  who  was  at  the  due  time  presented  in  the  temple, 
and  recorded  in  the  national  register  and  tables  of  genealogy, 
must  have  been  so  presented  and  recorded  as  the  lawful  son  of 
Joseph  by  Mary,  and  thus  must  have  appeared  on  the  face  of 
the  books  of  the  temple  as  the  first-born  of  their  marriage  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  by  evidence  irrefragable  by  man. 

5.  Joseph  and  Mary  are  called  the  " parents''  of  Jesus  in 
Luke  ii.  27  and  41,  and'in  v.  48  Mary  calls  Joseph  his  ^'father.'* 
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This  shews  the  continuation  of  the  state  of  things  commencing 
at  birth.     To  the  same  effect, 

6.  To  the  Jews,  and  to  his  brethren  in  the  flesh,  Jesus  was 
the  son  of  Joseph,  as  appears  both  from  what  has  been  noticed, 
and  from  the  current  of  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels ;  as  in 
John  vi.  42,  '^  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary, 
whose  father  and  mother  we  know  ?  How  is  it  then  that  he 
saith,  that  I  came  down  from  heaven  ?  ^^ — also  in  Matt.  xiii. 
55;  Mark  vi.  3,  and  Luke  iv.  22.  The  conclusion  is  the 
stronger,  that  in  these  instances  Jesus  was  at  Nazareth  or  Ca- 
pernaum, the  places  of  the  residence  of  the  family,  where  they 
were  well  known.  The  saying,  ^*  We  know  this  man  whence  he 
is^^  (John  vii.  27),— by  which  was  meant  his  known  position  as 
the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  at  Nazareth, — seemed  to  the  Jews 
a  conclusive  argument  against  the  claims  of  Jesus. 

7.  Jesus  was  familiarly  known  to  the  Jews  as  "the  son  of 
David,'^  which  could  have  arisen  only  from  his  being  taken  to 
be  the  son  of  Joseph,  who  was  known  to  be  of  David's  line 
<Matt.  ix.  27;  xv.  22;  xx.  31). 

In  passing  from  these  details  regarding  our  Lord's  personal 
condition  and  relations  in  the  sight  of  his  kindred  and  people, 
we  add,  that  we  consider  it  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  super- 
natural characters  of  our  Lord's  assumption  of  human  nature 
were  any  part  of  the  Gospel  preached  to  the  Jews  in  his  life- 
time. As  to  this,  we  agree  with  what  is  said  by  Dr.  Thiersch, 
in  his  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  in  accounting  for  the 
absence  from  the  Gospel  according  to  Mark  (which  is  now  gene- 
rally recognized  as  being  the  earliest  in  date  of  composition  of 
all  the  Gospels),  of  notice  of  any  event  connected  with  Jesus 
previous  to  his  baptism  by  John  (p.  95), — 

"Granting  that  the  wonderful  birth  of  the  Redeemer  had 
been  already  related  to  the  Apostles  by  the  Holy  Virgin  before 
they  left  Jerusalem ;  granting  that  they  had  already  possessed 
that  information  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  holy  family  which 
Lifke  has  adopted  in  his  first  and  second  chapters ;  the  time  to 
publish  these  mysteries,  that  Christ  was  conceived  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  bom  of  the  Virgin,  had  not  arrived.  Even  though 
these  things  might  be  talked  over  within  the  circle  of  the  faith- 
ful, they  were  such  as  could  not  be  committed  to  writing,  and 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  coming  into  strange  hands." 

It  does  not  appear,  from  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists  or 
from  any  other  source,  that  these  circumstances  were  known  in 
our  Lord's  lifetime  outside  of  the  family  to  which  they  had  been 
entrusted.  "  Mary  kept  all  these  sayings,  and  pondered  them 
in  her  heart"  (Luke  ii.  19,  51).    In  the  multitude  of  our  Lord's 
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addresses,  he  never  alludes  to  his  supernatural  origin  in  such 
a  way  as  that  the  Jews  could  understand  the  literal  truth  in 
regard  to  it,  or  as  founding  on  it  his  claims  to  their  faith.  On 
the  contrary,  he  evaded  the  literal  conclusion,  and  referred  some- 
times to  his  words  and  sometimes  to  his  works  as  the  ground  of 
the  faith,  through  which  the  Jews  might  savingly  understand 
that  he  was  sent  forth  from  God,  as  in  John  x.  34^—8.  In  the 
mood  in  which  the  Jews  were  towards  him,  they  could  not  but 
have  made  the  circumstances  in  question  the  subject  of  reproach, 
had  they  known  of  them.  But  in  all  their  questions  and  cavils 
at  his  doctrine ;  in  their  indignation  at  his  testimony,  and  rejec- 
tion of  his  claims;  in  the  betrayal,  the  accusation,  the  judgment, 
and  the  infliction  of  death ;  and  in  their  eager  inculpation  of 
their  victim,  and  justification  of  themselves,  there  is  not  an 
allusion  to  what  they  would  readily  have  stigmatized  as  evidence 
of  imposture,  and  made  the  occasion  of  obloquy.  We  see  the 
same  manner  of  dealing  with  the  subject  in  the  addresses  of  the 
apostles,  as  recorded  in  Acts ;  as  of  Peter  in  chapter  2d,  3d, 
and  10th;  and  of  Paul  in  chapters  13th  and  17th;  where,  com- 
bined with  hints  of  a  higher  truth  regarding  the  Messiah  whom 
they  preached,  such  as  could  find  a  full  response  only  in  the 
hearts  of  the  faithful,  the  testimony  which  reached  the  ears  of 
the  people  at  large  from  them  was  to  Jesus  as  "  a  man  approved 
among  you  by  miracles,  and  wonders  and  signs,  which  God  did 
by  him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know,^^ — 
'^  whom  God  had  raised  up,  having  loosed  the  pains  of  death,^' — 
the  man  of  whom  David  knew  that  ^'  Gt)d  had  sworn  with  an 
oath  to  him  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins,  according  to  the  flesh, 
he  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne.^^  Such  is  the 
combined  truth  and  wisdom  with  which  Jesus  is  presented  to 
the  Jews, — as  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  undoubted  seed  of  David, 
their  own  records  and  the  acknowledged  fact  among  their  own 
people  being  witnesses;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  accredited 
messenger  of  God,  whose  true  nature  and  dignity  those  should 
learn  who  recognized  the  words  and  the  works  of  his  Father 
proceeding  from  him. 

It  is  plain  that  the  supernatural  generation  was  not  a  miracle 
for  the  conversion  of  men,  but  was  a  fact  necessarily  flowing  from 
the  dignity  of  our  Lord's  divine  person.  There  never  was 
preaching  from  this  fact  to  faith  in  Jesus,  but,  conversely,  from 
faith  in  him  to  the  reception  of  this  fact. 

8.  There  are  two  genealogies  of  Jesus  to  be  found  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Matthew  and  in  the  third  chapter  of  Luke ;  the  first 
to  shew  his  descent  from  David  and  Abraham  by  the  line  of 
Solomon,  and  the  second  both  to  shew  the  same  by  the  line  of 
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Nathan^  another  son  of  David^  and  to  carry  the  descent  back  to 
the  creation.  In  both  of  these  the  descent  is  traced  through 
Joseph  alone^  as  the  last  link  of  the  chain  leading  back  to  David. 
But  we  are  here  brought  to  a  stage  of  the  inquiry  of  so  much 
importance  as  to  call  for  a  separate  and  special  notice  of  the  two 
genealogies. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  notice  questions  regarding  the  ex- 
tension or  abridgment  of  these  lists,  arising  from  the  various 
readings  of  manuscripts  and  other  considerations,  because  they 
do  not  enter  into  the  matters  we  propose  to  discuss  in  this 
Article. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  genealogy  in  Matthew  is 
that  of  Joseph ;  among  the  many  questions  as  to  matters  of  fact, 
this  has  never  been  disputed.  It  begins  with  Abraham,  and  pro-> 
ceeds  downwards,  through  David,  along  the  line  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  to  Jechonias,  when  the  Babylonish  captivity  took  place. 
Then  come  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel,  names  which  are  found  also 
in  1  C&ron.  iii  .17  19,  as  well  as  others  of  the  later  books  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  after  which  follow  nine  names,  from  Abiud 
to  Jacob,  the  latter  being  the  father  of  Joseph,  which  fill  up  the 
period  from  the  close  of  the  Old  Testament  till  the  time  of 
Joseph.  This  genealogy  was  doubtless  extracted  from  the  accre- 
dited lists  preserved  by  the  proper  Jewish  officers.  The  Jews 
must  have  instantly  detected  and  exposed  any  erroneous  entries, 
which  indeed  there  is  no  conceivable  motive  for  any  one  to  have 
inserted,  for  Joseph^s  descent  from  David  was  known  anid  com- 
monly admitted.  This  genealogy,  then,  never  having  been  called 
in  question,  must  be  taken  as  correctly  setting  forth  what 
appeared  in  the  temple  register,  which  is  also  certain  from  its 
being  inserted  in  an  inspired  composition,  and  from  the  use  made 
of  it  there. 

At  the  beginning,  this  genealogy  has  the  following  title : 
'^The  book  of  the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  David, 
the  son  of  Abraham  -,''  meaning  that  the  genealogy  which  follows 
shews  this  to  be  the  case.  The  genealogy  ends  thus :  ''  and 
Jacob  begat  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom  was  born 
Jesus  who  is  called  Christ.^'  This  notice  of  Mary's  union  with 
Joseph  is  the  only  interest  ascribed  to  her  in  this  genealogy  of 
her  son  in  the  kingly  line.  And  then  occurs  the  statement,  that 
the  genealogy  before  detailed  comprises  three  series  of  fourteen 
generations  each,  viz.,  from  Abraham  to  David,  from  David  to 
the  captivity,  and  from  the  captivity  to  Christ.  Whatever 
might  be  the  full  design  of  this  summary,  it  at  least  indicates 
that  Jesus  was  intended  to  be  pointed  out,  bound  up  in  the 
threefold  series  of  the  genealogy,  as  having  his  descent  thereby 
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shewn  through  Joseph  both  to  David  and  Abraham;  and 
perhaps  what  was  chiefly  in  view  was  in  this  way  to  express  the 
fact  emphatically  at  the  close^  as  it  had  been  at  the  beginning. 

Here  then^  as  plainly  as  words  could  express  it,  we  have  the 
statement  that  by  the  links  of  this  genealogy  through  Joseph 
and  the  line  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  our  Lord  was  of  the  seed  of 
Pavid  and  Abraham.  It  is  Ood's  own  explanation  to  this  effect, 
and  of  the  manner  of  it,  given  in  the  most  formal  way,  and 
shewing  that,  in  the  light  of  the  divine  purpose,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  was  thereby  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promises  made  to  the  seed  of  these  two  fathers. 

The  other  genealogy  contained  in  Luke  iii.  begins  with  the 
Lord,  and  proceeds  upwards,  in  this  way :  ''  Jesus  began  to  be 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  being  (as  was  supposed)  the  son  of 
Joseph,  which  was  the  son  of  Heli,^^  etc.  This  genealogy  equally 
runs  through  Joseph,  Heli  however  being  represented  as  his 
father,  and  not  Jacob,  as  in  the  other  genealogy.  Seventeen 
names  are  then  reckoned  backward  after  Heli,  none  of  them 
agreeing  with  the  names  in  Matthew;  and  after  Rhesa,  the 
seventeenth,  come  Zorobabel  and  Salathiel,  the  same  as  in 
Matthew ;  but  instead  of  Salathiel  being  represented  as  the  son 
of  Jechonias,  the  last  of  the  kings,  and  of  the  list  being  con- 
tinued through  the  line  of  kings  to  Solomon,  he  is  said  to  be  the 
son  of  Neri,  from  whom  the  line  runs  through  eighteen  private 
persons  till  it  reaches  Nathan  the  son  of  David ;  beyond  whom 
it  proceeds  to  Abraham  and  the  creation.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  genealogies  is,  in  substance,  this :  that  while  the 
one  is  in  the  line  of  Solomon,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Nathan, 
there  is  the  remarkable  feature,  that  Salathiel  and  Z6robabel 
appear  as  father  and  son  in  the  middle  of  both^  the  former  in  the 
one  having  as  his  father  Jechonias,  and  in  the  other  Neri ;  and 
the  other  in  the  one  having  as  his  sou  Abiud,  and  in  the  other 
Bhesa. 

Of  the  genealogy  in  Luke  it  may  be  said,  as  in  regard  to  the 
other,  that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  it  was 
taken  from  the  tables  of  descent  extant  in  the  Jewish  archives, 
and  that  the  circumstances  forbid  the  supposition  of  any  unfair- 
ness in  this  respect,  and  of  all  motive  for  attempting  any.  Its 
very  difficulties  are  a  proof  of  genuineness. 

In  considering  this  second  genealogy,  the  first  question  that 
meets  us  is  the  force  of  the  words  '^  as  was  supposed,'^  attached 
to  the  relation  of  sonship  ascribed  to  Jesus  in  regard  to  Joseph. 
The  original  words  are  cb?  ivofil^ero,  a  verb  derived  from  the 
noun  1/6/A09,  which,  in  the  lexicon  of  Hedericus,  is  explained  to 
mean :  1 .  lex,  jus ;  and,  3.  consueiudo,  mos,  institutum.    Fol- 
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lowing  its  root,  vofj^l^co  is  said  to  mean,  1.  lege  sancio;  2.  puto, 
existimOf  arbitro,  reor.  Taking  the  primary  sense  Matthew 
Henry  says  that  the  phrase  means  ''  uti  lege  sancitum  est — as  we 
find  it  in  the  books,  as  it  is  on  record;'^  and  the  spirit  of  this 
interpretation  seems  most  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the 
case.  If  it  should  be  preferred  to  assign  to  the  term  a  slighter 
and  more  general  meaning,  such  as  it  frequently  bears,  viz.  "  as 
was  supposed  or  reckoned,^^  we  submit  that  this  should  not  be 
held  to  infer  any  question  of  the  reality  of  the  sonship  of  Jesus 
to  Joseph  for  the  ends  of  the  genealogy ;  for  this  (besides  vio- 
lating the  letter  of  the  genealogy  in  Luke)  would  vacate  of 
substantial  meaning  the  genealogy  in  Matthew  through  Joseph, 
the  terms  of  which  shew  that  it  is  the  principal  genealogy,  and 
that  to  which  the  genealogy  in  Luke  is  subordinate  and  supple- 
mental. It  sufiiciently  accounts  for  these  words,  and  that  they 
were  necessary  to  save  the  supernatural  origin  of  our  Lord. 

What  we  have  said  opens  the  way  to  the  great  difficulty  of 
the  case :  How  is  it  that  the  Lord  had  two  genealogies  through 
his  legal  father  Joseph  ?  The  genealogies  themselves  give  no 
answer  to  this  question.  They  have,  indeed,  different  charac- 
ters. The  one,  beginning  with  Abraham,  embraces  patriarchs 
and  kings  and  the  heirs  of  kings.  This  genealogy  may  be  said 
to  have  on  it  the  stamp  of  Christ  the  ruler,  in  the  threefold  series 
marked  in  the  genealogy  itself,  and  realized  in  Jewish  history  : 
first,  in  the  form  of  faith  as  giving  worthiness  to  rule ;  second,  in 
that  of  rule  attained  in  the  dignity  of  king ;  and  third,  in  the 
same  seen  in  decay.  The  other  genealogy,  again,  which,  as  far 
as  possible,  takes  private  names  and  avoids  official  persons,  and 
which  mounts  beyond  Abraham  up  to  the  creation,  seems  to  de- 
note Christ  as  the  subject  one,  the  representative  of  the  whole 
race  of  man,  whose  nature  he  took  as  comprehensively  as  the 
first  Adam  had  it,  "  who  is  the  figure  of  him  thiat  was  to  come*' 
(Rom.  V.  14).  These  characters,  however,  do  not  explain  the 
difference  of  the  contents  of  the  genealogies,  and  according  to 
what  often  occurs  in  scripture,  they  may  have  been  engrafted  on 
lines  of  descent,  the  divergence  of  which  had  arisen  from  an 
independent  cause. 

In  the  examination  of  this  question  we  naturally  betake  our- 
selves first  to  the  views  held  on  the  subject  by  the  early  church ; 
for  theirs  was  the  time  for  what  have  long  ceased, — ^red  conflicts 
with  the  Jews,  who  were  familiar  with  and  directly  concerned  in 
the  genealogies,  as  well  as  the  time  when  tradition  and  opinion 
might  throw  light  on  this  subject.  We  have  important  informa- 
tion  regarding  this  matter  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Euse- 
bius,  bk.  i.^  c.  7 ;  the  more  so  that,  instead  of  giving  any  state- 
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ment  of  his  own,  and  the  views  of  his  own  time,  the  third  century, 
he  quotes  largely  from  an  epistle  (not  now  extant)  to  Aristides 
from  Africanus,  born  at  Emmaus,  or  Nicopolis,  in  Palestine,  near 
a  century  earlier,  setting  forth  the  tradition  which  had  come 
down  to  this  day^  and  which  appeared  to  solve  the  difficulty  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

The  explanation  of  Africanus  has  reference  to  that  reading 
of  the  genealogy  in  Luke,  supported  by  ancient  copies  and 
approved  by  some  commentators,  which  omits  Matthat  and  Levi^ 
the  father  and  grandfather  of  Heli,  and  goes  to  Melchi,  as  Helios 
father.  The  substance  of  his  prolix  statement  is  that  Matthan 
(Joseph^s  grandfather^  in  the  line  of  Solomon)  and  Melchi  (his 
grandfather,  in  that  of  Nathan)  married,  successively,  a  woman 
named  Estha,  by  whom  the  former  had  Jacob  and  the  latter 
Heli,  who  were  thus  brothers  uterine.  Heli  married  and  died 
childless,  whereupon  Jacob  married  his  widow,  and  had  Joseph, 
who  was  naturally  the  son  of  Jacob  in  the  line  of  Solomon,  but  by 
the  levirate  law  was  accounted  the  son  of  Heli  in  that  of  Nathan. 
Africanus  gives  this  account,  not  as  an  ingenious  speculation,  but 
as  a  positive  tradition  derived  from  the  Desposyni,  the  name 
given  in  the  early  church  to  those  who  were  in  affinity  with  the 
family  of  Jesus.     He  explains  the  double  record  thus : 

"  It  was  customary  in  Israel  to  calculate  the  names  of  the 
generations  either  according  to  nature  or  according  to  the  law; 
according  to  nature,  by  the  succession  of  legitimate  offspring ; 
according  to  the  law,  when  another  raised  children  to  the  name 
of  a  brother  who  had  died  childless.  For  as  the  hope  of  a  resur- 
rection was  not  clearly  given,  they  imitated  the  promise  which 
was  to  take  place  by  a  kind  of  mortal  resurrection,  with  the  view 
to  perpetuate  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  died.  Since, 
then,  there  are  some  of  those  who  are  inserted  in  this  genealo- 
gical table,  that  succeeded  each  other  in  the  natural  order  of 
father  and  son,  some  again  being  born  of  certain  persons,  and 
ascribed  to  others  by  name,  both  the  real  and  the  reputed  fathers 
have  been  recorded.  Thus  neither  of  the  gospels  has  made  a 
false  statement,  whether  calculating  in  the  order  of  nature  or 
according  to  the  law.'^ 

This  view  of  the  matter  received  credence  in  the  early 
church,  and  governed  the  common  opinion  for  ages.  Jerome 
(on  Matt,  i.),  in  answer  to  the  emperor  Julian,  says :  *^  Julianus 
Augustus,  in  this  place,  attacks  the  evangelists  on  the  ground  of 
discrepancy.  Matthew  calls  Joseph  the  son  of  Jacob,  whereas 
Luke  calls  him  the  son  of  Heli.  Had  Julian  been  better 
acquainted  with  the  mode  of  speech  of  the  Jews,  he  would  have 
seen  that  the  one  evangelist  gives  the  natural,  and  the  other  the 
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legal  pedigree  of  Joseph/'  Augustine  expresses  himself  strongly 
in  support  of  the  explanation  of  Africanus.  In  a  treatise  against 
Faustus  Manichaeus^  he  had  said  that  his  objection  on  the 
ground  of  discrepancy  was  obviated  by  the  fact  that  the  one 
father  was  by  adoption^  and  the  other  natural,  but  he  had  not 
explained  the  kind  of  adoption.  In  his  Retract ationes  (bk.  2, 
cap.  7),  he  supplies  the  omission,  having  now  read  the  work  of 
Africanus,  which  he  had  not  done  when  he  made  that  statement. 
"Hoc  in  eorum  litteris  monitum  est/'  he  says,  "qui  recenti 
memoria  post  adscentionem  Domini  de  hac  re  scripserunt.  Nam 
etiam  nomen  ejusdem  mulieris  quae  peperit  Jacob  patrem 
Joseph  de  priori  marito  Matthan,  qui  fuit  parter  Jacob  avus 
Joseph,  secundum  Matthaeum ;  et  de  marito  posteriore  peperit 
Heli,  cujus  erat  adoptivus  Joseph,  non  tacuit  Africanus.'' 

If  the  facts  were  well  founded,  the  explanation  of  the  double 
genealogy  which  satisfied  the  early  church  sufficiently  accounts 
for  it.  "  The  best  hypothesis,"  says  Dr.  Wall,  "  that  has  been 
given  for  reconciling  the  two  catalogues,  is  the  old  one  of  Afri- 
canus." It  is  true  the  explanation  rests  only  on  a  tradition; 
but  it  conflicts  with  no  other  facts ;  it  states  nothing  but  what 
is  credible,  and  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  the  people ;  and 
it  has,  perhaps,  as  much  of  the  marks  of  authenticity  as  any 
other  tradition  of  that  age  bearing  upon  such  events.  In  regard 
to  the  relation  of  this  to  the  other  genealogy,  it  might  have 
sufficed  to  say,  without  the  explanation  of  Africanus,  that  the 
fact  of  such  an  explanation  being  possible,  was  enough  to  shew 
that  there  might  be  no  inconsistency  between  them. 

Some  modem  writers  have  endeavoured  to  explain  these 
genealogies  on  other  principles.  We  shall  first  notice  one  of 
those  schemes  which  still  supposes  that  the  genealogy  in  Luke 
is  that  of  Joseph.  Grotius  had  said  that  the  genealogy  in 
Matthew  was  meant  merely  to  exhibit  the  successive  heirs  reign- 
ing or  entitled  to  reign,  including  Joseph,  and  ending  with 
Christ.  The  Rev.  Lord  Arthur  C.  Hervey,  a  recent  English 
writer  on  the  subject,  who  gives,  in  Dr.  Smith's  valuable  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible,  in  course  of  publication  in  London  and 
Boston,  under  the  title  "  Genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ,"  the  sub- 
stance of  a  treatise  he  had  formerly  written,  adopts  this  sugges- 
tion, and  maintains  that  the  genealogy  in  Matthew  does  not 
shew  the  direct  descent  of  Joseph  from  David,  but  only  the 
successive  heads  of  the  families  entitled  to  the  throne;  and  that 
the  genealogy  in  Luke  contains  the  private  genealogy  of  Joseph. 
He  concludes  (as  had  been  previously  contended  for  by  Dr. 
Lightfoot,  in  the  second  series  of  his  Harmony  of  the  New 
Testament)  that  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel,  who  appear  as  de- 
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scended  from  Jechonias  both  in  the  genealogy  in  Matthew  and  in 
1  ChroD.  iii.  17^  19^  could  not  have  been  his  natural  issue^  be- 
cause it  had  been  declared  in  Jer.  xxii.  30  that  he  should  be 
childless^  and  that  none  of  his  seed  should  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  Dayid^  or  rule  in  Judah ;  and  that^  the  line  of  Solomon  being 
supposed  to  have  thus  failed^  the  names  in  question,  which,  as 
the  genealogy  in  Luke  seems  to  shew,  represented  persons  de- 
scended from  Neri,  of  the  family  of  Nathan,  must  have  been 
transferred  from  the  genealogy  of  Nathan^s  family  to  the  royal 
line  of  Solomon.  He  represents  Joseph  as  descended  through 
his  grandfather  Matthan,  or  Matthat — names  in  the  two  genea- 
logies which  he  considers  as  denoting  the  same  individual, — from 
a  younger  son  of  Abiud,  the  eldest  son  of  Zorobabel  (the  same,  he 
says,  as  the  Juda  of  Luke  iii.  26,  getting  rid  of  Bhesa  and  Joanna 
as  interpolations) ;  this  Matthan  having  become  head  of  the  royal 
line  on  the  failure  of  the  elder  branch.  And  finally  he  alleges 
that  Matthan,  or  Matthat,  had  two  sons,  Jacob  (Matt.  i.  15) 
and  Heli  (Luke  iii.  23),  the  former  of  whom  having  died  child- 
less, Joseph  the  son  of  Heli,  who  had  predeceased,  became  the 
heir  of  his  uncle,  and  the  head  of  the  royal  line.  To  this  scheme 
we  state  the  following  objections : 

(1)  That  it  throws  aside,  without  adequate  reason,  the  ex- 
planations of  Africanus  and  the  opinion  of  the  early  church. 
Hervey,  indeed,  says  that  this  explanation  does  not  account  for 
the  meeting  of  the  two  lines  in  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel.  But 
Africanus  did  not  need  to  do  this.  These  names  necessarily  re- 
mained, even  on  Hervey^s  principles,  in  both  the  tables,  and  his 
explanations  of  the  transfer  to  the  royal  line,  if  just,  serves  as 
well  for  Africanus^s  view  as  for  his  own. 

(2)  That  it  seems  to  deny  the  character  of  a  proper  genealogy 
to  the  table  in  Matthew,  although  claimed  by  its  title,  its  con- 
tents, and  the  summary  at  the  close.  Down  to  Jechonias,  and 
including  all  the  kings,  this  is  unquestionably  a  proper  gene- 
alogy, excepting  as  to  certain  omissions  or  condensations  not 
affecting  this  character,  and  at  variance  with  Hervey's  principle. 
Lightfoot^s  supposition  (for  it  is  no  more)  of  the  transfer  of  Sala- 
thiel and  Zorobabel  from  Nathan's  family,  is  not  acquiesced  in  by 
all;  some  holding  that  the  promise  to  Solomon's  seed  in  2  Ghron. 
vi.  12 — 16  precludes  the  supposition  of  the  failure  of  his  line, 
explain  the  entries  by  the  suggestion  of  a  marriage  between  Sala-  . 
thiel  as  son  of  Jechonias  and  a  daughter  of  Neri ;  but  even  were 
it  well  founded,  it  respects  only  a  single  link  in  an  exceptional 
case,  and  the  concluding  links  ought  to  be  held  the  links  of  a 
proper  genealogy,  unless  the  contrary  is  shown. 

(3)  It  seems  quite  unlikely  that,  besides  the  proper  gene< 
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alogies  of  families  from  generation  to  generation^  the  priesthood 
should  have  kept  a  table  of  assorted  names^  patent  to  the  people^ 
shewing  the  individuals  entitled  to  the  throne  throughout  the 
whole  period  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  down  to  the  time  of 
our  Lord.  This  would  have  been  a  dangerous  practice  under 
their  jealous  masters^  both  for  the  priesthood  and  for  the  indi- 
viduals so  pointed  out. 

(4)  The  state  of  the  families  from  Abiud  down  to  Matthan, 
the  blending  of  Matthan  and  Matthat  as  one^  and  the  holding 
Jacob  and  Heli  to  be  his  sons^  and  so  forth^  are  all  speculation 
and  hypothesis^  without  proof.  The  scheme  consists  of  the  re- 
arranging the  names  under  an  assumed  thesis^  so  that  no 
manifest  inconsistency  appears;  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  the 
scheme  may  be  true,  but  its  truth  is  not  necessarily  implied,  and 
there  is  no  proof  of  it. 

We  do  not  go  more  minutely  into  ihe  theory  of  Hervey, 
because,  in  truth,  his  views  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion,  prac- 
tically, as  that  which  we  maintain, — that  the  genealogies,  both 
in  Matthew  and  Luke,  are  those  of  Joseph.  We  hold  that 
Christians  are  not  bound  now  to  explain  every  diflSculty  con- 
nected with  the  genealogies.  And  in  regard  to  our  own  position, 
it  is  enough  that  there  are  two  genealogies  in  the  sacred  records, 
professing  to  justify  the  Lord^s  claims  to  be  the  Messiah  on  the 
ground  of  his  descent  from  David,  and  not  necessarily  irreconcile- 
able ;  published  at  a  time  when  it  might  be  easy  to  reconcile 
them,  and  when  their  falsity  must  have  been  capable  of  easy 
proof;  agreeing  as  to  Joseph's  descent  from  David  with  the 
common  belief  of  the  nation  at  the  time, — and  both  bearing  on 
their  face  that  Jesus  was  descended  from  David,  through  Joseph 
his  legal  father. 

Sut  some  maintain  another  mode  of  obviating  the  apparent 
inconsistency  between  the  genealogies,  by  supposing  that  the 
genealogy  in  Luke  is  through  Mary,  the  Lord's  mother.  There 
is  hardly  any  trace  of  this  opinion  in  the  early  church,  and  it  has 
been  held  chiefly  by  writers  subsequent  to  the  Reformation. 
The  less  simple  character  of  the  modern  mind,  which  binds 
sequences  to  physical  or  semiphysical  causes,  with  little  respect 
to  a  law  not  so  realized,  and  which  tends  towards  science  rather 
than  faith,  accepts  with  favour  a  supposition  which  obviates  the 
difficulty  that  Joseph,  not  being  the  natural  father  of  Jesus, 
could  not  serve  as  a  link  connecting  him  with  David ;  and,  in 
consequence,  the  opinion  that  the  genealogy  in  Luke  is  that  of 
Mary,  has  at  present  obtained  a  somewhat  wide  acceptance. 
This  is  a  plausible  and  popular  way  of  solving  the  problem, 
rather  than,  in  our  judgment,  a  solid  one. 

VOL.    XIII. — NO.    XXVI.  A  A 
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We  liave  already  said  that  the  words  ^'  as  was  supposed/'  at 
the  beginning  of  this  genealogy^  are  sufficiently  explained  as 
having  been  necessary  to  save  the  supernatural  origin  of  Jesus. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  equivalent  of  Matt.  i.  16,  Some  of  those 
who  claim  the  genealogy  for  Mary  say  that  the  words  should  be 
read  thus  :  "  as  was  supposed  (but  erroneously,  and  really)  of 
Heli,''  etc. ;  Heli  having  been,  as  they  assume,  Mary's  father ; 
but  this  is  at  once  too  subtle  and  too  violent.  No  writer,  mean- 
ing to  be  intelligible,  would  make  his  expressed  contradict  his 
real  meaning,  and  trust  the  discovery  of  the  latter  to  an  ellipsis 
not  hinted  at,  but  to  be  assumed  from  unstated  facts.  Such  a 
style,  which  makes  language  a  riddle,  is  far  removed  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  evangelists.  Others  make  Joseph  a  name  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  Mary,  under  the  rule  of  the  Jews  to  exclude 
women  from  their  genealogies,  and  substitute  their  husbands. 
But,  besides  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  genealogy  of 
Mary  would  be  presented  in  this  form  without  notice,  there  is 
no  apparent  reason  for  Joseph  getting  his  name  inserted  in  the 
genealogy  of  his  wife's  family.  For  there  is  no  ground  to  sup- 
pose that  this  was  ever  done  by  a  husband,  unless  there  was  an 
inheritance  belonging  to  the  wife,  as  provided  in  Numbers  xxxvi., 
of  the  existence  of  which,  in  this  case,  there  is  no  evidence  or 
hint.  This  was  what  the  kinsman  of  Naomi  refused  to  do,  ^^  lest 
he  should  mar  his  own  inheritance"  (Ruth  iv.  6). 

Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  Mary  was  the  daughter  of  Heli. 
In  apocryphal  writings  and  in  some  of  the  Fathers,  it  is  said  that 
her  parents  were  named  Joachim  and  Anna,  a  statement  which 
may  have  been  derived  from  a  common  tradition.  This  is  made 
consistent  with  the  supposed  parentage  of  Heli,  by  saying  that 
Joachim  is  convertible,  in  Hebrew  usage,  with  Eliakim,  of  which 
Eli,  or  Heli,  is  the  contraction.  The  reasoning  might  be  fair, 
if  it  had  been  shewn  that  Mary's  father  was  one  in  the  position 
which  Heli  holds  in  the  genealogy  in  Luke  in  all  respects,  except 
as  to  the  name ;  but  this  is  only  an  assumption,  it  is  idle ;  it 
merely  paves  the  way  to  a  possibility. 

The  words  of  the  angel  to  Mary,  and  her  answer  in  Luke 
i.  30 — 34,  are  thought  to  shew  that  she  was  addressed  inde- 
pendently as  a  descendant  of  David.  But  her  betrothal  to  Joseph, 
of  the  house  of  David,  was  carefully  mentioned  just  before,  and 
Mary  could  not  but  have  understood  the  address  of  the  angel  as 
having  reference  to  her  position  in  regard  to  him.  Although, 
then,  she  might  have  been  of  David  (of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the 
sequel),  the  angel's  address  would  not  infer  that  she  was  regarded 
as  independent  of  Joseph.  Even  the  announcement  in  verse 
thirty-five,  of  the  exact  meaning  of  which  Mary  must  have  had 
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a  very  imperfect  apprehension^  must  be  construed  in  consistency 
with  the  context  and  with  the  genealogies. 

In  the  same  sense  are  to  be  understood  the  terms  in  which 
the  apostles  speak  of  Jesus  as  the  promised  seed  of  David  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh.  Take^  for  instance^  the  language  of-  Peter  in 
Acts  ii.  30,  which  is  as  strong  as  can  be  conceived :  ^'  Therefore 
being  a  prophet,  and  knowing  that  God  had  sworn  .with  an  oath 
to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins  according  to  the  flesh  h^ 
would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne,  he  knowing  this,^^  etc. 
Now,  Peter  could  not  have  meant  to  signify  anything  else  by 
these  words  than  the  known  descent  of  Jesus  from  David  through 
Joseph.  The  occasion  was  on  the  day  of  Pentecost^  next  after 
the  ascension,  when  every  hint  of  the  miraculous  conception 
must  have  been  absent  from  the  minds  at  least  of  the  Jews  ad- 
dressed, who  had  known  Jesus  familiarly  as  the  son  of  David 
through  his  connexion  with  Joseph  only,  and  who  could  not 
have  undertood  Peter  except  in  this  sense.  The  different  parts 
of  the  records  of  inspiration  cannot  but  agree.  The  words  of 
Peter  and  Paul  merely  adopt  as  true  what  they  found  authorita- 
tively declared  in  the  genealogies  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  "  It 
is  evident,^^  says  Paul,  "  that  our  Lord  sprang  out  of  Judah '' 
(Heb.  vii.  14).  How  could  this  be  evident,  but  in  the  mode 
which  the  Gospels  point  out, — the  public  facts  and  the  public 
records  and  genealogies  ? 

Observations  are  made,  as  if  the  references  to  our  Lord's 
supposed  connexion  with  Joseph  were  meant  merely,  as  it  were, 
to  humour  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jews  as  to  the  preference  of 
male  descent,  and  the  exclusion  of  female;  while  the  truth 
behind  was,  that  the  genuine  link  of  our  Lord  with  David,  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  was  his  mother.  We  object,  decidedly,  to 
this  manner  of  dealing  with  the  Scriptures.  What  the  Jews 
looked  for  in  the  Messiah  was  one  of  the  seed  of  David  truly 
according  to  the  law;  and  what  God  gave  them  was  one  justly 
answering  this  description.  The  fulfilment  may  not  have  been 
in  the  very  way  the  Jews  expected,  for  they  were  not  capable  of 
comprehending  the  fulfilment  which  Gt>d  purposed;  but  then 
the  mode  of  fulfilment  was  beyond  their  expectation,  and  not 
beneath  it. 

What  really  gives  occasion  to  the  efforts  to  discover  a  line 
of  descent  for  Jesus  to  David  through  his  mother,  is  the  secret 
thought  that  the  line  through  Joseph  is  not  genuine,  but  pre- 
tended. We  do  not  pause  longer  on  the  inconsistency  of  such 
an  impression  with  the  plain  terms  of  Scripture  which  connect 
the  promise  with  a  definite  person  in  the  line  of  David's  seed ; 
so  that,  if  that  line  went  by  Joseph,  as  the  genealogy  in  Matthew 
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testifies,  to  find  it  in  Mary  would  be  to  vacate  that  genealogy ; 
if  it  went  by  Mary,  which  is  nowhere  said,  then  all  that  is  so 
anxiously  declared  regarding  Joseph  was  fiallacious  and  unmean- 
ing ;  and  if  somehow  it  went  by  both,  this  would  be  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  positive  prophecies  by  surmises  and  doubtful 
possibilities,  instead  of  by  means  of  clear  issues  of  fact,  which 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecies  requires.  But  we  pass  by  all  this, 
in  order  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
demand  of  a  line  of  natural  descent  for  our  Lord  from  David  by 
his  mother,  is  not  only  a  mistake  in  regard  to  interpretation  and 
the  matter  of  fact,  but  involves  a  doctrinal  error. 

The  assumption  is,  that  if  Mary  is  shewn,  from  the  Scriptures, 
to  be  of  the  line  of  David,  Jesus  her  son  will  then  appear  as  his 
promised  seed,  the  prophecies  will  be  fulfilled,  and  the  strong 
language  of  the  Apostles^  description  of  his  relation  to  David  will 
be  justified.  It  appears  to  us  that  there  is  a  vital  error  at  the 
basis  of  this  way  of  speaking.  We  are  now  considering  the  case, 
not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Jew,  who  saw  in  Jesus  only 
the  son  of  Joseph,  but  from  that  of  the  Christian,  seeing  him  as, 
Bupematurally,  both  son  of  Mary  and  son  of  God.  In  this 
point  of  view  we  are  closed  up  to  contemplate  him  as  God  and 
man  in  one  person.  Though,  then,  all  had  been  as  before  sup- 
posed, Jesus  would  not  have  been  the  seed  of  David  in  a  natural 
sense.  The  seed  of  David,  as  the  subject  of  promises,  means  a 
human  person^  and  not  a  mere  nature  as  one  of  the  elements  of 
a  person.  But  Jesus  was  never,  at  any  time  of  his  being,  a 
human  person.  We  quote  from  the  Athanasian  creed,  which 
on  this  point  has  ever  been  regarded  as  being  as  orthodox  as  it 
is  distinct. 

"  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Gt)d,  is  God  and  man. 
He  is  God,  of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  begotten  before  the 
worlds ;  and  he  is  man,  of  the  substance  of  his  mother,  born  in 
the  world;  perfect  God  and  perfect  man  of  a  reasonable  soul  and 
human  flesh  subsisting;  equal  to  the  Father  as  touching  his  God- 
head, and  inferior  to  the  Father  as  touching  his  manhood ;  who 
although  he  be  God  and  man,  yet  he  is  not  two,  but  one  Christ ; 
One,  not  by  conversion  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh,  but  by  taking 
of  the  manhood  into  God ;  One  altogether,  not  by  concision  of 
substance,  but  by  unity  of  person ;  for  as  the  reasonable  soul  and 
flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and  man  is  one  Christ.^^ 

Jesus  the  Messiah,  in  the  substance  of  his  being  as  thus 
described,  could  never,  in  a  natural  or  any  other  than  a  legal 
sense,  have  been  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh.  The 
human  ancestry  of  his  person  could  not  ascend  higher  than  his 
mother.     There  was  no  power  in  any  human  descent,  or  in  all 
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humanity  together^  could  it  have  been  concentrated  as  one^  to 
give  birth  even  to  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  conveyed  to  him  (though  the  same  in  substance  as 
that  of  all  men)^  and  still  less  to  his  whole  person.  Nor  was 
there  any  such  power  in  Mary  of  herself,  any  more  than  in  any 
other  of  the  daughters  of  the  race,  for  in  no  respect  was  she  in 
essence  different  from  or  superior  to  any  one  of  them.  Light- 
foot  ( Harmony f  second  series,  §  10)  says  that  Jesus  ^^ookedon  as 
the  seed  promised  to  Adam,  ^  the  seed  of  the  woman,^  was  to  be 
looked  after  by  the  line  of  his  mother."  Why  so  ?  He  was  not 
to  derive  his  personality  through  the  line  of  his  mother,  or  to 
receive  virtue  from  it  more  than  from  the  line  of  Joseph.  Mary^s 
ancestors  were  not  in  any  sense  the  derivation  of  "  the  seed  of 
the  woman."  They  were  themselves  the  seed  of  Eve,  as  all  men 
are ;  but  Eve  was  not  the  woman  in  the  view  of  the  promise, 
although  she  may  have  vainly  thought  so  when  at  the  birth  of  Cain 
she  said,  "  I  have  gotten  a  (or  rather,  the)  man  from  the  Lord  " 
(Gen.  iv.  1) .  Mary  was  that  woman,  and  yet  of  herself  no  more 
a  plant  fit  to  yield  such  seed  than  Eve  had  been.  The  act  of 
God  by  which  Jesus  was  born  of  Mary  was  altogether  special, 
unique,  and  transcendent.  It  was  pre-eminently  '^a  new  thing  " 
which  '^  the  Lord  created  in  the  earth,"  when  ^^  a  woman  com- 
passed a  man"  (Jer.  xxxi.  22).  Indeed,  the  words  "  the  seed  of 
the  woman  "  imply,  even  in  regard  to  his  humanity,  the  original 
and  underived  source  of  Jesus.  Consequently  the  Messiah  could 
naturally  have  no  grandfathers  or  line  of  human  ancestry ;  he 
was  the  seed  of  no  man  in  this  sense.  Without  a  mother  he 
could  not  have  taken  hold  of  the  nature  in  which  it  was  the 
divine  will  that  God  should  be  manifested.  Yet  even  as  to  this, 
the  Scripture  takes  the  form  of  paradox,  striving  to  express  by 
this  means  what  ordinary  language  fails  to  do,  and  in  order  to 
shew  how  exclusively  aud  directly  Jesus  came  forth  by  God's 
power,  figures  him  (as  represented  by  Melchisedek)  as  without 
even  a  human  mother  as  well  as  father,  and  without  a  genealogy  : 
"without  father,  without  mother,  without  genealogy  (oyei^eaXo- 
717T09),  having  neither  beginning  of  days  nor  end  of  life  "  (Heb. 
vii.  3) . 

While  Jesus  thus  could  not  be  naturally  of  the  seed  of  David, 
all  question  as  to  any  supposed  rights  of  his  mother  was,  by  that 
far-sighted  wisdom  of  God  by  which  the  Scriptures  provide  for 
every  emergency,  removed  by  means  of  the  rule  of  the  Jewish 
polity,  that  a  woman  could  not  of  herself  head  a  family,  or  appear 
in  a  genealogy.  As  to  this,  Lightfoot  {Harmony,  first  series, 
§  4)  says : 

"  There  were  two  remarkable  maxims  among  the  Jewish  na- 
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tioQs  :  1.  That  there  was  to  be  no  king  of  Israel  but  of  the  house 
of  David>  and  line  of  Solomon  j  and  2.  That  the  family  of  the 
mother  is  not  called  a  family.  Hereupon  hath  Matthew  most 
pertinently  brought  the  pedigree  through  the  house  of  Solomon, 
and  ended  it  with  Joseph,  a  male,  whom  the  Jews  looked  upon 
as  the  father  of  Jesus/^ 

It  followed  from  this  rule,  that  all  Mary's  rights  in  respect 
to  her  own  family  passed  over  to  and  were  represented  in  the 
person  of  Joseph  her  husband.  How  then,  could  Jesus  be  of 
the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh,  as  Scripture  required 
him  to  be  and  represents  him  to  have  been  ?  In  no  other  way 
than  that  which  the  evangelists  Matthew  and  Luke  set  forth — 
through  bis  being  the  son  of  Joseph  according  to  the  law,  in 
consequence  of  Joseph's  union  with  Mary  bis  mother.  This 
was  the  result  of  the  law  of  the  flesh, — that  is,  of  earthly  hu- 
manity under  the  Jewish  law, — ^above  that  of  mere  physiology, 
and  constituted  the  nearest  possible  approach  our  Lord  could 
make  as  a  person  to  be  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the 
flesh,  and  it  made  him  legally  of  that  seed. 

To  say  that  Jesus,  having  been  born  of  Mary,  who  (as  aSf 
sumed)  was  of  the  seed  of  David,  must  have  been  of  his  seed  also, 
is  to  attribute  an  ancestry  to  one  of  his  personal  elements, 
.  instead  of  his  person  itself;  an  element,  moreover,  which  itself 
had  originated  supernaturally.  This  language  logically  involves 
the  principle  of  what  is  termed  the  Nestorian  heresy,  which  con- 
sisted in  the  alleged  denial,  by  Nestorius,  that  Mary  *was  the 
mother  of  the  whole  person  of  Christ,  and  in  the  assertion  that 
she  was  the  mother  only  of  his  human  nature,  thus  dividing  his 
person  into  two  parts,  with  personal  qualities  to  both.  It  is  to 
build  upon  and  carry  backward  this  error,  to  hold  Jesus  as  to 
his  human  nature  to  be  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  to  have,  as 
such,  a  line  of  human  progenitors.  There  was  an  irreconcileable 
diflerence  between  the  person  of  Jesus  and  the  fleshy  line  of 
David  in  whatever  form.  The  motherhood  of  Mary  was  a  rela- 
tion towards  the  Lord  peculiar  in  all  its  features,  which  could 
not  be  traced  backward  to  her  line  of  ancestry,  because  they 
could  not  have  originated  there.'* 

'  We  must  not  be  held  as  meaning  that  those  who  chum  a  pedigree  for  Mary 
from  David,  are  chargeable  with  the  Nestorian  heresy.  We  regard  constructiye 
heresy  to  be  as  great  an  offence  against  true  charity  as  constructive  treason 
against  just  law.  The  fault  is  as  likely  to  be  confused  thinking  as  anything 
deeper ;  but  those  who  have  fallen  into  it,  when  laudably,  though  erroneously, 
endeavouring  to  substantiate  the  statements  of  Scripture,  will  remember  that  it 
is  not  the  less  for  this  an  element  of  weakness.  Neither  do  we  express  any  opinion 
on  the  point  whether  Nestorius  was  guilty,  of  which  doubt  is  entertained.  The 
question  arose  in  an  unfavourable  way.    Nestorius  had  refused  to  Mary  the  name 
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Hence^  we  conceive,  the  care  with  which  Mary's  connexions 
and  ancestors  are  kept  out  of  view  in  the  whole  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  our  Lord's  connexion  with  David  represented  as 
the  legal  one  through  Joseph.  There  was  a  divine  necessity  that 
Jesus  should  have  a  human  mother,  a  fact  which,  without  question, 
will  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance.  But  we  must  not  be 
unmindful  of  the  warning  which,  in  view  of  the  death  of  Christ, 
Paul  found  not  unneeded  by  himself :  "  Though  we  have  known 
Christ  after  the  flesh,  yet  now  henceforth  know  we  him  no  more '' 
(2  Cor.  v.  16).  That  was  the  fact  of  the  incarnation,  seen  as 
realized  in  time,  rather  than  its  depths  and  sources  in  the  divine 
counsel.  As  Jesus  was  ^^  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world ''  (Rev  xiii.  8),  Christians,  who  now  know  the  whole 
truth  concerning  him,  are  to  recognize  him  in  his  power  and 
dignity  as  the  Messiah,  not  as  born  from  any  earthly  source,  in 
which  relation  we  should  see  him  encompassed  with  sorrow  and 
weakness,  but  as  born  from  the  Father  out  of  the  grave,  the 
first-fruits  of  the  dead,  once  the  "  oflfspring,''  but  now  the 
"  root  of  Jesse ;  who,  indeed,  ^^was  made  of  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh,"  but  who  is  "  declared  to  be  the  Son  of 
Grod  with  power  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness  by  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead  "  (Rom.  i.  3,  4);  "  whose  name,''  in  the 
relations  of  the  eternal  kingdom,  "  shall  be  called  Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father  "  (Isa.  ix.  6) . 

Who,  then,  was  Mary?  We  have  already  stated  our  reasons 
for  believing  that  her  origin  was  purposely  kept  in  obscurity. 
In  the  case  of  Melchisedek  the  obscurity  was  total;  in  order  that 
he  might  fitly  represent,  typically,  Christ  as  underived,  isolated^ 

or  "  the  Mother  of  God," — a  refusal  with  which  we  sympathize,  especially  as 
this  manner  of  speaking  arose  in  the  Church  when  the  spirit  was  basily  at  work 
to  elevate  Mary  above  humanity,  and  make  her  an  object  of  worship^  almost  on  a 
level  with  God,  and  was  one  of  the  proofs  and  symptoms  of  its^  existence.  To 
us  it  seems  that  what  the  term  rejected  by  Nestorius  in  itself  implied,  and  the 
fault  imputed  to  him,  are  complements  of  one  and  the  same  error :  the  one  sup- 
posing the  division  of  the  divinity  from  the  humanity,  and  the  other  the  division 
of  the  humanity  from  the  divinity.  The  Christ  of  whom,  by  the  ineffable  act 
and  inconceivable  humiliation  of  God,  Mary  was  made  mother,  is  not  God  simply, 
but  God  humbling  himself  to  exist  and  act  in  the  form  of  man,  to  whose  nature 
the  Eternal  Son  joined  himself  in  order  to  constitute  his  person  in  this  new 
form.  The  mother  of  such  a  one  is  a  term  which  conveys  a  very  different  im- 
pression from  that  of  the  Mother  of  God  without  qualification.  While  those  who 
justified  the  use  of  this  language  may  not  have  received  the  error  into  their 
minds,  it  was  an  unsafe  dallying  with  the  unlawl'ul  thought,  which  enters  into 
all  false  religions  and  all  corruptions  of  religion,  and  which  has  since  borne 
abundant  fruit, — that  the  creature  can  somehow  possess  a  merit  or  obtain  a 
standing-ground  of  vantage  as  towards  God;  the  utter  extinction  of  which  thought 
lies  at  the  root  of  Christianity,  and  is  the  seal  of  its  divine  origin.^  Extremes  gene- 
rate each  other.  Mary  has  been  made  an  idol  of  bjr  the  Romanists ;  and  Protes- 
tants have  been  ready  to  forget  that  **  all  generations  should  call  her  Messed." 
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independent.     In  the  case  of  Mary  the  reason  was  not  subservient 
to  any  type^  but  was  the  practical  one  of  not  seeming  to  connect 
the  Lord  naturally  with  any  human  line  of  descent.     This  pur- 
pose did  not  require  that  any  mystery  should  attach  to  Mary's 
descent^  but  only  uncertainty.     That  she  was  a  Jewess  appears 
as  undoubted  as  such  a  fact  can  from  circumstances.     If  we  dare 
not  speak  of  a  necessity  in  such  a  case^  still  it  would  be  quite 
too  violent  to  suppose  that  God,  who  never  acts  capriciously, 
should  have  suddenly  so  passed  by  the  Jewish  element  as  at  last, 
without  apparent  reason  (for  the  Jews  were  still  under  trial),  to 
betake  himself,  for  his  crowning  act,  to  a  strange  root.     Mary's 
marriage  to  Joseph,  whose  character  and  descent  preclude  almost 
the  thought  of  his  marrying  a  stranger ;  her  being  cousin  to 
Elisabeth,  the  wife  of  Zechariah,  a  priest  (Luke  i.  36) ;  her  ob- 
servance of  all  the  rites  of  the  law ;  and  what  is  perhaps  decisive 
above  all  the  other  grounds  of  belief,  the  total  absence  of  re- 
proach on  account  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  being  a  stranger  to 
Israel — all  this,  without  the   slightest  counteracting  evidence, 
makes  Mary's  nationality  free  from  doubt.     But  here  certainty 
ceases.     Eusebius,  indeed,  asserts  loosely  that,  according  to  the 
Jewish  law,  Mary  must  have  been  of  the  same  family  with  her 
husband.     But  this  is  not  the  fact ;  and  the  utmost  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  the  husband  should  take  his  wife  out  of  the  same 
tribe  (Num.  xxxvi.).     How  far  this  was  in  observance  in  the 
changed  condition  of  the  Jewish  people,  when  their  original 
rights  of  inheritance  had  ceased,  and  when,  as  in  Joseph's  case, 
he  was  living  out  of  the  bounds  of  his  tribe  in  a  district  substan- 
tially heathen,  it  is  impossible  to  say.     It  is  remarkable  that  the 
only  certain  note  of  relationship  attached  to  Mary  carries  our 
attention  away  from  Judah ;  yet  the  irregularity  may  possibly 
have  been  on  the  side  of  ancestors  of  Elisabeth  only.     The 
angel's  address  to  Mary  is  at  best  rendered  a  doubtful  testimony 
by  the  careful  mention  of  Mary's  betrothal  to  Joseph.     There 
seems  to  have  been  an  opinion  or  belief,  in  early  times,  that 
Mary  was  of  the  family  of  David ;  but  whether  this  arose  from 
genuine  tradition,  or  from  the  desire  that  it  should  be  so,  is  hard 
to  determine.     The  statement  seems  not  sustained  by  any  pecu- 
liar marks  of  reality,  and  it  assumes  various  forms.     Take  away 
the  latent  persuasion  that  a  Davidic  descent  was  indispensable 
for  Mary,  and  it  will  appear  that  not  only  no  clear  evidence  of 
such  descent  exists,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  studied  reserve 
is  held  in  regard  to  it ;  that  her  being  of  Judah  is  no  more  than 
a  probability ;  and  that  the  only  point  certain  as  to  her  lineage 
is,  that  she  was  a  Jewess  of  the  race  of  Israel.     - 

We  do  not  say  that  Mary  was  not  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  and 
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of  the  house  of  David.  She  may  have  been  of  both ;  but  the 
Scripture  does  not  allege  either^  or  state  facts  from  which  one  or 
both  may,  with  any  certainty,  be  inferred;  while  it  provides  dis- 
tinctly, in  another  way,  for  the  end  supposed  to  be  answered  by 
her  having  this  origin.  Its  leaving  these  points  unsettled  shews 
that  it  was  not  through  Mary  that  the  promises  to  the  seed  of 
David  were  intended  to  be  fulfilled ;  for  prophecy  must  have  a 
certain,  and  not  merely  a  probable  or  conjectural  fulfilment. 

The  Christian  church  and  the  Jews  seem  to  us  to  have  now 
nothing  to  do  with  the  letter  of  the  genealogies  beyond  what  we 
have  pointed  out.  The  question  as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
has,  in  one  respect,  a  new  aspect  from  what  it  had  eighteen  him- 
dred  years  ago.  Christianity  is,  and  has  been,  during  that 
period,  a  fact  in  every  way  in  which  the  minds  of  men  can  be  so 
addressed — historically  and  providentially,  as  well  as  morally 
and  spiritually.  The  power  and  blessing  of  God  have  been  mani- 
festly with  the  Christian  nations.  Christianity  has  been  l^et 
forward  to  speak  to  the  Jew  as  a  living  thing,  and  in  some  measure 
it  has  done  so.  Its  appointed  office  now  is,  "  to  provoke  the 
Jews  to  jealousy'^  (Bom.  xi.  11).  Let  the  Jews  ponder  the 
warning  which,  with  whatever  shortcomings,  has  been  held  up 
before  them  during  so  many  centuries  of  the  long-sufiering  of 
Ood.  Let  the  Christian  churches,  too,  ponder  their  ways,  and 
remember  their  responsibility  to  draw  the  Jews  back  within  the 
fold  of  the  Lord  by  their  faithful  witness. 


NEW  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 

I.  1.  There  was  a  man  in  the  land  of  Uz,  whose  name  was 
Job ;  and  that  man  was  perfect  and  upright,  even  fearing  God, 
and  turning  aside  from  evil.  2.  And  to  him  are  born  seven 
sons  and  three  daughters.  8.  And  his  substance  is  seven  thou- 
sand of  a  flock,  and  three  thousand  camels,  and  five  hundred  pair 
of  oxen,  and  five  hundred  she-asses,  and  a  very  great  service ; 
and  that  man  is  greater  than  any  of  the  sons  of  the  east. 

4.  And  his  sons  went  and  made  a  banquet  at  the  house  of 
each  in  his  day,  and  they  sent  and  called  for  their  three  sisters 
to  eat  and  to  drink  with  them.  5.  And  it  cometh  to  pass,  when 
they  have  gone  round  the  days  of  the  banquet,  that  Job  sendeth 
and  sanctifieth  them,  and  he  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and 
offered  burnt-offerings  the  number  of  them  all — for  Job  said, 
^'  Perhaps  my  sons  have  sinned,  and  blessed  the  gods  in  their 
heart.''     Thus  doth  Job  continually. 
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6.  And  the  day  cometh  that  the  sons  of  God  enter  to  station 
themselves  near  the  Lord,  and  the  Adversary  also  entereth  in 
their  midst.  7.  And  the  Lord  saith  unto  the  Adversary, 
"  Whence  comest  thou  ?"  And  the  Adversary  answereth  the 
Lord  and  saith,  ''  From  going  to  and  fro  in  the  land,  and  from 
walking  up  and  down  in  it.''  8.  And  the  Lord  saith  unto  the 
Adversary,  '^  Hast  thou  set  thine  heart  against  my  servant  Job 
because  there  is  none  like  him  in  the  land,  a  man  perfect  and 
upright,  fearing  God,  and  turning  aside  from  evil  ?^'  9.  And 
the  Adversary  answereth  the  Lord  and  saith,  ^'  For  nought  doth 
Job  fear  God  ?  10.  Hast  thou  not  made  a  hedge  for  him,  and 
for  his  house,  and  for  all  which  he  hath  round  about?  .11.  The 
work  of  his  hands  thou  hast  blessed,  and  his  substance  hath 
spread  abroad  in  the  land,  but,  nevertheless,  send  forth  thine 
hand,  I  pray  thee,  and  strike  against  anything  which  he  hath : 
if  not — to  thy  face  he  will  bless  thee  I''  12.  And  the  Lord 
saith  unto  the  Adversary,  ^^  Behold,  all  which  he  hath  is  in  thine 
hand,  only  to  himself  send  not  forth  thine  hand."  And  the 
Adversary  goeth  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

13.  And  the  day  cometh  that  his  sons  and  his  daughters  are 
eating,  and  drinking  wine  in  the  house  of  their  brother,  the 
first-born.  And  a  messenger  cometh  unto  Job  and  saith, 
14.  "  The  cattle  were  plowing,  and  the  she-asses  feeding  by  their 
side.  16.  And  Sabeans  come  down,  and  take  them,  and  the 
young  men  they  have  smitten  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  I 
am  escaped — only  I  alone — to  tell  thee."  16.  While  this  one 
is  speaking  another  also  cometh  and  saith,  "  The  fire  of  God 
hath  fallen  from  heaven,  and  burneth  among  the  flock,  and 
among  the  young  men,  and  consumeth  them,  and  I  am  escaped 
— only  I  alone — to  tell  thee."  17.  While  this  one  is  speaking 
another  also  cometh  and  saith,  '^  The  Chaldeans  have  made  three 
heads,  and  they  rush  on  the  camels,  and  take  them,  and  the 
young  men  they  have  smitten  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  I 
am  escaped — only  I  alone — to  tell  thee."  18.  While  this  one 
is  speaking  another  also  cometh  and  saith,  ^^Thy  sons  and 
thy  daughters  are  eating,  and  drinking  wine  in  the  house  of 
their  brother,  the  first-born.  19.  And  behold  a  ^eat  wind 
cometh  from  beyond  the  wilderness,  and  striketh  against  the 
four  corners  of  the  house,  and  it  falleth  on  the  young  men, 
and  they  are  dead,  and  I  am  escaped — only  I  alone — to 
tell  thee !" 

20.  And  Job  riseth  and  rendeth  his  robe,  and  shaveth  his 
head,  and  falleth  to  the  earth,  and  worshippeth,  and  saith,  21. 
"  Naked  came  I  out  from  my  mother's  belly,  and  naked  I  return 
thither ;  the  Lord  hath  given  and  the  Lord  hath  taken,  let  the 
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name  of  the  Lord  be  blessed/^     22.  In  all  this  Job  sinned  not^ 
nor  gave  praise  to  the  gods. 

II.  1.  And  the  day  cometh  that  the  sons  of  God  enter  to 
station  themselves  near  the  Lobd^  and  the  Adv^sary  also  en- 
tereth  in  their  midst  to  station  himself  near  the  Lord.  2.  And 
the  Lord  saith  unto  the  Adversary,  '^From  whence  comest 
thou?^^  And  the  Adversary  answereth  the  Lord  and  saith, 
^^  From  going  to  and  &o  in  the  land,  and  from  walking  up  and 
down  in  it.^^  3.  And  the  Lord  saith  unto  the  Adversary, 
^^  Hast  thou  set  thine  heart  towards  my  servant  Job,  because 
there  is  none  like  him  in  the  land,  a  man  per£ect  and  upright, 
fearing  God,  and  turning  aside  from  evil  ?  and  still  he  keepeth 
hold  on  his  integrity,  and  thou  dost  move  me  against  him  to 
consume  him  for  nought.'^  4.  And  the  Adversary  answereth  the 
Lord  and  saith,  ^^  A  skin  for  a  skin,  and  all  a  man  hath  he 
giveth  for  his  life.  5.  Nevertheless,  send  forth,  I  pray  thee, 
thine  hand,  and  strike  against  his  bone  and  against  his  flesh : — 
if  not,  to  thy  face  he  will  bless  thee  V^  6.  And  the  Lord  saith 
unto  the  Adversary,  ^^  Behold  he  is  in  thine  hand  ;  only  preserve 
his  life.^^ 

7.  And  the  Adversary  goeth  out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 
and  smiteth  Job  with  sore  ulcers  from  the  sole  of  his  foot  unto 
his  crown.  8.  And  he  taketh  to  himself  a  potsherd  to  scrape 
himself  with  it,  and  he  sitteth  in  the  midst  of  ashes.  9.  And 
his  wife  saith  to  him,  "  Still  thou  keepest  hold  on  thine  integrity ; 
bless  God  and  die."  10,  And  he  saith  unto  her,  ''  As  one  of 
the  foolish  women  speaketh,  thou  speakest  j  yea,  the  good  we 
receive  from  God,  but  the  evil  we  do  not  receive."  In  aU 
this  Job  sinned  not  with  his  lips. 

1 1 .  And  three  of  the  friends  of  Job  hear  of  all  this  evil  which 
cometh  upon  him,  and  they  come  each  from  his  place,  (Eliphaz 
the  Temanite,  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  and  Zophar  the  Naamath- 
ite,)  yea  they  are  met  together  to  come  in  to  bemoan  him  and 
to  comfort  him.  12.  When  they  lift  up  their  eyes  from  afar  and 
recognized  him  not,  then  they  lift  up  their  voice  and  weep,  and 
they  rend  each  his  robe,  and  sprinkle  dust  on  their  heads  heaven- 
ward. 13.  And  they  sit  with  him  on  the  earth  seven  days  and 
seven  nights ;  and  none  speaketh  a  word  unto  him  when  they 
saw  that  the  pain  became  very  great. 

III.  1.  After  this  Job  opened  his  mouth  and  revileth  his  day. 

2.  And  Job  answereth  and  saith  : 

3.  Let  the  day  perish  in  which  I  was  born, 
And   the  night  which   said : 

*^  A  man-child  hath  been  conceived." 
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4.  That  day — ^let  it  be  darkness, 
Let  not  God  require  it  from  aboye^ 
And  let  not  light  shine  upon  it ! 

5.  Let  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death  redeem  it; 
Let  clouds  dwell  upon  it; 

Let  them  terrify  it  as  the  most  bitter  of  days ! 

6.  That  nioht — let  thick  darkness  seize  it^ 

Let  it  not  rejoice  among  the  days  of  the  year. 
Into  the  number  of  the  months  let  it  not  enter ! 

7.  Lo!  THAT  NIGHT — let  it  be  gloomy. 
Let  not  singing  enter  into  it ! 

8.  Let  the  cursers  of  day  mark  it. 
Who  are  ready  to  wsike  up  leviathan, 

9.  Let  the  stars  of  its  twilight  be  dark. 
Let  it  wait  for  light,  while  there  is  nonb. 

Yea,  let  it  not  look  on  the  eyelids  of  the  dawn  ! 

10.  Because  it  shut  not  the  doors  of  my  mother^ 8  womb. 
That  it  might  hide  misery  from  mine  eyes  ! 

11.  Why  from  the  womb  did  I  not  die? 
From  the  belly  I  have  come  out  and  gasp  ! 

12.  Wherefore  were  knees  before  me  ? 
And  why  breasts  that  I  might  suck? 

13.  (For  now,  I  have  lain  down,  and  am  quiet ; 
I  have  slept — then  there  is  rest  to  me ! 

14.  With  kings  and  counsellors  of  earth. 
Who  build  wastes  for  themselves  I 

15.  Or  with  princes  who  have  gold. 
Who  fill  their  houses  tvith  silver  !) 

16.  Or  why  as  a  hidden  abortion  am  I  not  ? 
As  infants  who  have  not  seen  light. 

17.  There  the  wicked  have  ceased  troubling. 
And  there  rest  the  wearied  of  power. 

18.  Together  the  prisoners  are  at  ease, 

They  have  not  heard  the  voice  of  an  exactor  ! 

19.  Small  and  great  are  there  the  same ! 
And  the  servant  is  free  from  his  master ! 

20.  Why  giveth  he  to  the  miserable  light. 
And  life  to  the  bitter  of  soul? 

21.  Who  wait  earnestly  for  death,  but  it  is  not : 
And  seek  it  above  hid  treasures. 

22.  Who  rejoice  even  to  joy — they  joy  when  they  find  a  grave. 

23.  To  a  man  whose  way  hath  been  hidden, 
And  whom  God  shutteth  up  ? 

24.  For  before  my  food,  my  sighing  cometh. 
And  poured  out  as  waters  are  my  roarings ! 
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25.  For  I  have  feared  a  fear^  and  it  meeteth  me^ 
Even  that  which  I  was  afraid  of  is  come  to  me! 

26.  I  have  not  been  safe^ — nor  have  I  been  quiet — 
Nor  have  I  been  at  rest, — yet  trouble  cometh ! 

IV.  1.  And  Eliphaz  the  Temanite  answereth  and  saith  : 

2.  Should  we  try  a  word  with  thee,  wilt  thou  become  weary  ? 
But  to  keep  in  with  words  who  is  able? 

3.  Behold  thou  hast  instructed  many; 
When  feeble  hands  thou  dost  make  strong, 

4.  The  stumbling  thy  words  raise  up. 

And  the  bowing  knees  thou  strengthenest. 

5.  But  now,  it  cometh  unto  thee,  and  thou  art  weary ; 
It  striketh  against  thee,  and  thou  art  troubled ! 

6.  Is  not  thy  reverence  thy  confidence  ? 
Thy  hope  even  the  integrity  of  thy  ways  ? 

7.  Remember,  I  pray  thee,  who,  being  innocent,  hath  perished  ? 
And  where  have  the  upright  been  cut  off? 

8.  As  I  have  seen — ploughers  of  iniquity. 
And  sowers  of  misery  reap  the  same ! 

9.  From  the  breath  of  God  they  perish. 

And  from  the  spirit  of  his  anger  they  are  consumed ; 

10.  The  roaring  of  a  lion,  even  the  voice  of  a  fierce  lion. 
And  the  teeth  of  young  lions  have  been  broken  I 

11.  The  old  lion  perisheth  without  prey, 

And  the  lioness'  whelps  separate  themselves ! 

12.  And  unto  me  a  word  is  secretly  brought. 
And  mine  ear  receiveth  a  little  of  it ! 

13.  In  thoughts  from  visions  of  the  night. 
When  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men, 

14.  Fear  met  me  and  trembling 

And  caused  the  multitude  of  my  bones  to  fear  ! 

15.  And  a  spirit  before  my  face  passeth. 
The  hair  of  my  flesh  standeth  up, 

16.  It  standeth :  but  I  discern  not  its  appearance, 

A  form  is  before  mine  eyes ;  silence!  then  a  voice  I  hear : 

17.  ''Is  mortal  man  than  Ood  more  nghteous? 
Than  his  Maker  is  a  man  cleaner? 

18.  Behold,  in  his  servants  he  putteth  no  credence. 
Nor  in  his  messengers  setteth  praise  I'' 

19.  The  inhabitants  also  of  houses  of  clay. 

Whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust,  are  bruised  before  a  moth ; 

20.  From  morning  to  evening  they  are  beaten  down. 
Without  any  regarding  for  ever  they  perish ! 

21.  Hath  not  their  excellency  in  them  departed  ? 
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They  die^  but  not  in  wisdom  I 
y.  1.  Call^  I  pray  thee^  is  there  any  to  answer  thee  ? 
And  unto  which  of  the  holy  ones  dost  thou  turn? 

2.  For  provocation  slayeth  the  perverse^ 
And  envy  putteth  to  death  the  simple ! 

3.  I — I  have  seen  the  perverse  taking  root, 
And  I  mark  his  habitation  straightway ; 

4.  Far  are  his  children  from  safety, 

Yea,  they  are  bruised  in  the  gate,  and  there  is  no  deliverer ! 

5.  Whose  harvest  the  hungry  eateth. 
And  even  from  the  thorns  taketh  it, 

While  the  thirsty  have  swallowed  up  their  strength  ! 

6.  For  sorrow  cometh  not  out  from  the  dust. 
Nor  from  the  ground  springeth  up  misery  I 

7.  But  man  to  misery  is  bom,  and  the  sparks  go  high  as  a  bird. 

8.  Nevertheless  I — I  enquire  for  God; — 
And  for  Gk)d  I  give  my  word ! 

9.  He  doeth  great  things  and  there  is  no  searching. 
Wonderful  things  till  there  is  no  numbering ! 

10.  He  giveth  rain  on  the  face  of  the  land. 

And  sendeth  waters  on  the  face  of  the  out-places  I 

11.  Even  setting  the  low  on  a  high  place. 

While  the  mourners  have  been  high  in  safety  ! 

12.  He  maketh  void  the  thoughts  of  the  subtile. 
And  their  hands  execute  not  their  plan  I 

13.  He  captureth  the  wise  in  their  own  subtilty. 

And  the  counsel  of  the  wrestling  ones  hath  been  hastened  ! 

14.  By  day  they  meet  darkness — 

And  as  at  night  they  grope  at  noon ! 

15.  And  he  saveth  the  wasted  one  from  their  mouth. 
And  from  the  hand  of  the  strong  the  needy. 

16.  And  there  is  hope  for  the  poor. 

And  perverseness  hath  shut  her  mouth. 

17.  Behold  the  happiness  of  mortal  man  I  Godreproveth  him  ! 
So  the  chastisement  of  the  Mighty  One  reject  thou  not ! 

18.  For  he  paineth  and  he  bindeth  up ; 
He  smiteth  and  his  hand  healeth  I 

19.  In  six, distresses  he  delivereth  thee, 

Yea,  in  seven  evil  striketh  not  against  thee ! 

20.  In  famine  he  redeemeth  thee  from  death. 
And  in  battle  from  the  power  of  the  sword : 

21.  In  the  scourging  of  the  tongue  thou  art  hid. 

And  thou  art  not  afraid  of  destruction  when  it  cometh  \ 

22.  At  destruction  and  at  hunger  thou  mockest. 
And  of  the  beast  of  the  earth  thou  art  not  afraid ! 
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23.  For  with  the  sons  of  the  field  m  thy  covenant^ 

And  the  beast  of  the  field  hath  been  at  peace  with  thee^ 

24.  And  thou  hast  known  that  thy  tent  m  peace  is^ 

And  thou  hast  inspected  thy  habitation^  and  errest  not ! 

25.  And  thou  hast  known  that  numerous  isthj  seed^ 
And  thine  offspring  as  the  herb  of  the  earth : 

26.  Thou  comest  in  a  full  age  unto  the  grave^ 

As  the  increase  of  a  shock  of  com  in  its  season  ! 

27.  Behold  this — we  have  searched  it  out — it  is  right ;  hearken  ! 
And  thou,  know  it  for  thyself! 

VI.  1.  And  Job  answereth  and  saith  : 
2.  O  that  my  provocation  were  thoroughly  weighed, 

And  my  calamity  in  the  balances  they  would  lift  up  together! 
8.  For  now,  than  the  sand  of  the  seas  it  is  heavier. 

Therefore  my  words  are  rash ! 

4.  For  the  arrows  of  the  Mighty  One  are  within  me. 
Whose  poison  drinketh  up  my  spirit. 

The  terrors  of  God  set  themselves  in  array  against  me ! 

5.  Brayeth  a  wild  ass  over  the  tender  grass? 
Or  loweth  an  ox  over  his  provender  ? 

6.  Eaten  is  an  unsavoury  thing  without  salt? 
Or  is  there  sense  in  the  drivel  of  dreams? 

7.  The  things  my  soul  refuseth  to  touch. 
They  are  as  the  medicine  of  my  food  ! 

8.  Who  will  grant  that  my  request  may  enter. 
That  God  may  grant  my  hope  ? 

9.  That  God  would  begin  and  bruise  me. 
Loose  his  hand  and  cut  me  off? 

10.  And  yet  it  is  my  comfort ! 

That  I  exult  in  pain  :  let  him  not  spare, 

For  I  have  not  hidden  the  sayings  of  the  Holy  One  ! 

11.  What  is  my  power  though  I  wait  with  hope? 
And  what  mine  end  though  I  prolong  my  life? 

12.  Is  my  strength  the  strength  of  stones  ?    Is  my  flesh  brazen? 

13.  Is  not  my  help  with  me. 

Though  substance  liath  been  driven  from  me  ? 

14.  To  the  despiser  of  his  friend  there  is  shame. 
Seeing  the  fear  of  the  Mighty  One  he  forsaketh  I 

15.  My  brethren  have  dealt  treacherously  as  a  brook. 
As  a  stream  of  the  valleys,  they  pass  away  ! 

16.  Which  are  black — because  of  ice. 

By  means  of  them  snow  hideth  itself ! 

17.  By  the  time  they  become  warm  they  have  been  cut  off. 

By  its  being  hot  they  have  been  extinguished  fSrom  their  place! 
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18.  Turn  aside  do  the  paths  of  their  way; 
They  ascend  into  emptiness  and  are  lost ! 

19.  The  passengers  of  Tema  looked  expectingly^ 
The  travellers  of  Sheba  hoped  for  them  ! 

20.  They  have  been  ashamed  becaused  they  trusted — 
They  have  come  onto  it  and  are  confounded ! 

21.  Surely^  now^  ye  have  become  the  same  : 
Ye  see  a  downfall^  and  are  afraid ! 

22.  Is  it  because  I  said,  "  Give  to  me  ? 
Or,  By  your  power  bribe  for  me  ? 

23.  Or,  Deliver  me  from  the  hand  of  an  adversary  ? 
Or,  From  the  hand  of  terrible  ones  redeem  me  ?" 

24.  Shew  me,  and  I  keep  silent ! 

And  how  I  have  erred,  cause  me  to  understand  ! 

25.  How  powerful  have  been  sayings  of  uprightness ! 
But  what  doth  reproof  from  you  reprove  ? 

26.  As  reproof,  do  you  reckon  words  ? 

While  as  wind  are  the  sayings  of  the  desperate ! 

27.  Anger  on  the  fatherless  ye  cause  to  fall. 
And  are  strange  to  your  friend  ! 

28    And,  now,  begin,  look  upon  me, — even  to  your  face  do  I  lie. 

29.  Return,  I  pray  you,  let  it  not  be  perverseness. 
Yea,  return  again — my  righteousness  i^  in  it  I 

30.  Is  there  in  my  tongue  perverseness  ? 

Or  discerneth  not  my  palate  desirable  things  ? 
YII.  1.  Is  there  not  a  warfare  to  man  on  earth? 
Even  as  the  days  of  an  hireling  are  his  days  ; 

2.  As  a  servant  desireth  the  shadow. 
And  as  an  hireling  expecteth  his  wage, 

3.  So  have  I  been  caused  to  inherit  months  of  vanity. 
And  nights  of  misery  have  been  numbered  to  me  ! 

4.  If  I  have  lain  down  then  I  said,  "  When  shall  I  arise  ?'* 
And  the  evening  hath  been  measured. 

And  I  have  been  fiill  of  tossings  till  the  dawn  ! 

5.  Clothed  hath  been  my  flesh  taiih  worms,  and  clods  of  dust. 
My  skin  hath  been  shrivelled  and  is  loathsome, 

6.  My  days  have  been  swifter  than  a  weaving  machine. 
And  are  consumed  without  hope  ! 

7.  Remember  that  my  life  is  a  breath, 
Miutf  eye  turneth  not  back  to  see  good ! 

8.  The  eye  of  my  beholder  beholdeth  me  not. 
Thine  eyes  are  upon  me  :  and  I  am  not ! 

9.  Consumed  hath  been  the  cloud,  and  it  goeth. 
So  the  goer-down  to  Sheol  ascendeth  not ! 

lO.  He  turneth  not  back  again  to  his  house. 
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• 
Nor  doth  his  place  know  him  any  more  ! 

11.  I  also  withhold  not  my  mouth — 

I  speak  in  the  distress  of  ray  spirit^ 
I  talk  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul. 

12.  Am  I  a  sea-mem^/er^  or  a  dragon^ 
That  thou  placest  over  me  a  guard  ? 

13.  When  I  have  said,  "My  bed  doth  comfort  me/' 
He  taketh  away  in  my  talking  my  couch  ! 

14.  Yea,  thou  hast  affrighted  me  with  dreams, 
And  from  visions  thou  terrifiest  me ! 

15.  And  my  soul  chooseth  strangling;  death  rather  than  my  bones. 

16.  I  have  wasted  away — not  for  ever  do  I  live ! 
Cease  from  me,  for  my  days  are  vanity ! 

17.  Whati^  man  that  thou  magnifiest  him? 
And  that  thou  settest  thv  heart  towards  him  ? 

18.  And  inspectest  him  in  the  mornings — 
In  the  evenings  triest  him  ? 

19.  How  long  dost  thou  not  look  away  from  me  ? 
Thou  dost  not  desist,  till  I  swallow  my  spittle  ! 

20.  I  have  sinned,  what  shall  I  do  to  thee,  O  watcher  of  men  ? 
Why  hast  thou  placed  me  for  a  mark  to  thee? 

That  I  am  become  a  burden  to  myself? 

21.  And  why  dost  thou  not  take  away  my  transgressions? 
And  cause  to  pass  away  mine  iniquity  ? 

22.  For,  now,  in  the  dust  I  lie  down ; 

When  thou  hast  sought  me — then  I  am  not ! 

VIII.  1.  And  Bildad  the  Shuhite  answereth  and  saith  : 

2.  Until  when  dost  thou  speak  these  things  ? 

Yea,  a  strong  wind  are  the  sayings  of  thy  mouth, 

3.  Doth  God  pervert  judgment  ? 

Or  doth  the  Mighty  One  pervert  justice  ? 

4.  If  thy  children  have  sinned  before  him  : 

Then  he  sendeth  them  away  by  their  transgression  ! 

5.  If  thou  seekest  early  unto  God — 

And  unto  the  Mighty  One  makest  supplication ; 

6.  If  thou  art  pure  and  upright,  surely  now  he  awaketh  for  thee, 
And  hath  completed  the  habitation  of  thy  righteousness ! 

7.  Yea,  thy  beginning  was  small,  but  thy  latter  end  is  very  great. 

8.  For  ask,  I  pray  thee,  at  a  former  generation, 
And  prepare  for  the  search  of  their  fathers, 

9.  (For  we  are  of  yesterday  and  know  nothing, 
For  a  shadow  are  our  days  on  earth.) 

10.  Do  they  not  shew  thee,  speak  to  thee, 
And  from  their  heart  bring  out  words  ? 
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11.  "  Doth  a  rush  rise  without  mire  ? 
Doth  a  ifeed  increase  without  water? 

12.  While  it  is  in  its  budding,  uncropt, 
Even  before  any  herb  it  withereth ! 

13.  So  are  the  paths  of  all  who  forget  Gkni,— 
And  the  hope  of  a  hypocrite  perisheth, 

14.  Because  his  confidence  is  loathsome, 
And  the  house  of  a  spider  is  his  trust, 

15.  He  leaneth  on  his  house,  but  it  standeth  not. 
He  taketh  hold  on  it — but  it  abideth  not ! 

16.  Green  he  is  before  the  sun, — 

And  over  his  garden  his  tender  branch  goeth  out. 

17.  Near  a  spring  his  roots  are  wrapped  together — 
A  house  of  stones  he  looketh  for. 

18.  If  one  destroy  him  from  his  place. 

Then  it  hath  feigned  concerning  him:  *  I  have  not  seen  thee!' 

19.  Behold  this  is  the  joy  of  his  way. 
And  from  the  dust  others  spring  up  V' 

20.  Behold  God  rejecteth  not  the  perfect. 
Nor  taketh  hold  on  the  hand  of  evil  doers ! 

21 .  While  he  fiUeth  with  laughter  thy  mouth. 
And  thy  lips  with  shouting, 

22.  Those  who  hate  thee  are  clothed  with  shame, 
And  the  tent  of  the  wicked  is  not ! 

IX.  1.  And  Job  answebeth  and  saith  : 

2.  Truly  I  have  known  that  it  is  so  ; 
But  how  shall  man  be  just  with  God  ? 

3.  If  he  delight  to  strive  with  him — 

He  answereth  him  not  one  of  a  thousand  ! 

4.  Wise  of  heart  and  strong  of  power —  . 

Who  hath  hardeneth  himself  SLgsinst  him  and  is  at  peace? 

5.  Who  removeth  the  mountains  while  they  knew  not. 
Who  hath  overturned  them  in  his  anger  ! 

6.  Who  shaketh  earth  from  its  place, — 
And  its  pillars  move  themselves ! 

7.  Who  speaketh  to  the  sun,  and  it  riseth  not, — 
And  sealeth  up  the  stars ! 

8.  Who  stretcheth  out  heaven  by  himself, — 
And  treadeth  on  the  heights  of  the  sea, 

9.  Who  appointeth  Osh,  Kesil,  and  Kimah, 
And  the  iuner  chambers  of  the  south ! 

10.  Who  doeth  great  things  till  there  is  no  searching. 
And  wondrous  things  till  there  is  no  numbering ! 

11.  Behold  he  goeth  over  me,  and  I  see  not. 
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And  he  passeth  on^  and  I  attend  not  to  him ! 

12.  Behold  he  snatches  away^  who  bringeth  it  back  ? 
Who  saith  unto  him,— "What  dost  thou  V 

13.  God  turneth  not  back  his  anger; 
Under  him  bowed  have  the  proud  helpers  ! 

14.  How  much  less  do  I  answer  him  ? 
Choose  out  my  words  with  him  ? 

15.  Whom,  though  I  have  been  righteous, I  answer  not; 
For  my  judgment  1  make  supplication. 

16.  Though  I  have  called  and  he  answereth  me, 

I  do  not  believe  that  he  giveth  ear  to  my  voice ! 

17.  For  with  a  tempestuous  shower  he  bruiseth  me. 
And  hath  multiplied  my  wounds  for  nought ! 

18.  He  permitteth  me  not  to  refresh  my  spirit. 
But  filleth  me  with  bitter  things. 

19.  If  /  speak  of  power,  behold,  he  is  strong  ! 
And  if  of  judgment — who  conveneth  me  ? 

20.  If  I  be  righteous  mine  own  mouth  condemneth  me. 
Perfect  am  I  ? — then  am  I  become  perverse ! 

21.  Perfect  am  I?  I  know  not  my  soul !  I  despise  my  life ! 

22.  It  is  the  same  thing,  therefore  I  have  said : 
"  The  perfect  and  the  wicked  he  consumeth.^' 

23.  If  a  scourge  put  to  death  suddenly, 

At  the  trial  of  the  innocent  he  laugheth  ! 

24.  The  earth  hath  been  given  into  the  hand  of  the  Wicked  One ! 
The  face  of  its  judges  he  covereth !  if  not — where,  who  is  he  ? 

26.  And  my  days  have  been  swifter  than  a  runner; 
They  have  fled,  they  have  not  seen  good ! 

26.  They  have  passed  on  with  ships  of  reed. 
As  an  eagle  darteth  on  prey  ! 

27.  Though  I  say,  '^  I  forget  my  talking,  I  forsake  my  corner. 
And  I  brighten  up  ?'' 

28.  I  have  been  afraid  of  all  my  griefs, 

I  have  known  that  thou  dost  not  acquit  me  ! 

29.  I — I  am  become  wicked ;  why  is  this — I  labour  in  vain  ? 

30.  If  I  have  washed  myself  with  snfOw- water — 
And  purified  with  soap  my  hands — 

31.  Then  in  corruption  thou  dippest  me. 

And  mine  own  garments  have  abominated  me ! 

32.  But  if  a  man  like  myself,  I  would  answer  him  ! 
We  would  enter  together  into  judgment ! 

33.  O  that  there  were  between  us  an  umpire, 
Placing  his  hand  on  us  both. 

34.  Let  him  turn  aside  from  me  his  rod. 
And  let  not  his  terror  make  me  afraid, 

B  B  2 
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35.  I  speak  and  do  not  fear  him — 

Though  I  am  not  right  with  myself! 
X.  1.  My  soul  hath  been  weary  of  my  life, 

I  leave  off  my  talking  to  myself, 

I  speak  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul, 

2.  I  say  unto  God,  "  Do  not  condemn  me ! 

Cause  me  to  know  wherefore  thou  strivest  with  me ! 

3.  Is  it  good  for  thee  that  thou  dost  oppress  ? 
That  thou  dost  despise  the  labour  of  thy  hands ; 
And  on  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  hast  shone  ? 

4.  Eyes  of  flesh  hast  thou?  as  man  seest — seest  thou? 

6.  As  the  days  of  man  are  thy  days?  thy  years  as  the  days  of  man? 

6.  That  thou  inquirest  for  my  iniquity,  and  seekest  for  my  sin? 

7.  Surely  thou  knowest  that  I  am  not  become  wicked. 
And  there  is  no  deliverer  from  thy  hand  ! 

8.  Thy  hands  took  pains  about  me. 
And  made  me  together  round  about, 
Yet  thou  consumest  me. 

9.  Remember,  I  pray  thee,  that  as  clay  thou  hast  made  me^ 
And  unto  dust  thou  bringest  me  back. 

10.  Dost  not  thou  as  milk  pour  me  out?  and  as  cheese  curdle  me  ? 

11.  Skin  and  flesh  thou  puttest  on  me. 

And  with  bones  and  sinews  thou  fencest  me. 

12.  Life  and  kindness  thou  hast  maintained  with  me. 
And  thine  inspection  hath  preserved  my  spirit. 

13.  And  these  things  thou  hast  laid  up  in  thy  heart, 
I  have  known  that  this  is  with  thee ! 

14.  If  I  have  sinned,  then  thou  hast  observed  me. 
And  from  mine  iniquity  thou  dost  not  acquit  me  ! 

15.  If  I  have  done  wickedly — wo  is  to  me, 
And  righteously,  I  lift  not  up  ray  head  ! 

Full  of  shame — then  see  my  afSiction  :  that  it  riseth ; 

16.  As  a  fierce  lion  thou  huntest  me, 
And  thou  turnest  back — 

Thou  shewest  thyself  wonderful  on  me. 

17.  Thou  renewest  thy  testihionies  against  me, 
And  multipliest  thine  anger  with  me. 
Changes  and  warfare  are  with  me  ! 

18.  But  why  from  the  womb  hast  thou  brought  me  out  ? 
I  expire,  and  no  eye  seeth  me ! 

19.  As  I  had  not  been,  I  am ; 

From  the  belly  to  the  grave  I  am  brought; 

20.  Are  not  my  days  few  ? — cease  then,  and  put  from  me. 
While  I  brighten  up  a  little, 

21.  Before  I  go,  and  return  not,  unto  a  land  of  darkness. 
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And  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
22.  A  land  of  weariness  as  thick  darkness, 
A  shadow  of  death — without  any  order, 
While  the  shining  is  as  thick  darkness  V^ 

XI.  1.  And  Zophar  the  Naamathite  answeketh  and  saith  : 

2.  Is  not  the  multitude  of  words  answered  ? 
Or  is  a  talkative  man  justified? 

3.  Thy  devices  make  men  keep  silent ; 

Yea,  thou  scornest,  and  none  causeth  thee  to  blush ! 
\  4.  And  thou  sayest,  "  My  doctrine  is  pure, 
And  clean  I  have  been  in  thine  eyes." 

5.  But,  nevertheless,  O  that  God  would  speak  ! 
And  open  his  lips  with  thee  ! 

6.  And  tell  to  thee  the  secrets  of  wisdom. 
For  wisdom  hath  doublings. 

And  know  that  God  causeth  thee  to  forget 
Some  of  thine  iniquity. 

7.  By  searching  dost  thoa  find  out  God? 

Unto  perfection  dost  thou  find  out  the  Mighty  One  ? 

8.  The  heights  of  heaven ! — what  doest  thou  ? 
Deeper  than  Sheol — what  knowest  thou? 

9.  Longer  than  the  earth  i^  its  measure; 
And  broader  than  the  sea. 

10.  If  he  pass  on,  and  shut  up,  or  congregate, — 
Who  then  bringeth  it  back  ? 

11.  For  he  hath  known  men  of  vanity,  and  he  seeth  iniquity — 
And  doth  he  not  consider? 

12.  But  empty  man  is  bold. 

While  the  colt  of  a  wild  ass  man  is  born ! 

13.  If  thou  hast  prepared  thine  heart. 
And  spread  out  unto  him  thine  hands, 

14.  If  iniquity  is  in  thine  hand,  put  it  far  off! 
And  let  not  perverseness  dwell  in  thy  tent ! 

15.  For  then  thou  liftest  up  thy  face  from  blemish, 
Yea,  thou  hast  been  firm,  and  fearest  not. 

16.  For  thou  forgettest  misery. 

As  waters  passed  away  thou  rememberest  it ! 

17.  And  than  the  noon  thine  age  riseth; 
Thou  fliest — as  the  morning  thou  art ! 

18.  And  hast  trusted  because  there  is  hope,  and  hast  searched ; 
In  confidence  thou  liest  down ! 

19.  Yea,  thou  hast  lain  down — and  none  causeth  trembling, 
But  many  have  entreated  thy  face ! 

20.  While  the  eyes  of  the  wicked  are  consumed, 
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And  refuge  hath  perished  from  them^ 
And  their  hope  is  a  puff  of  breath  ! 

XII.  1.  And  Job  answereth  and  saith  : 

2.  Truly,  ye  are  the  people,  and  wisdom  dieth  with  you ! 

3.  I  also  have  a  heart  like  you ;  I  am  not  fallen  more  than  you! 
And  with  whom  is  there  nothing  like  these  ? 

4.  The  derided  one  of  his  neighbour  I  am; 
"He  calleth  to  God,  and  he  answereth  him,'' 
Derided  is  the  perfect  righteous  one  ! 

5.  A  torch  despised  in  the  thoughts  of  the  secure 
Is  the  ready  to  slide  with  the  feet ! 

6.  The  tents  of  spoilers  are  at  peace. 

And  those  who  provoke  God  have  confidence, 
Because  God  hath  brought  it  unto  their  hand  ! 

7.  But,  nevertheless,  ask,  I  pray  thee, 
The  beasts,  and  they  shew  thee, 

And  the  fowl  of  the  heavens,  and  they  tell  to  thee! 

8.  Or  talk  to  the  earth,  and  it  sheweth  thee ; 
Yea,  fishes  of  the  sea  declare  unto  thee : 

9.  '^  Who  hath  not  known  in  all  these. 

That  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  done  this  ? 

10.  In  whose  hand  is  the  breath  of  every  living  thing. 
And  the  spirit  of  all  mankind.'^ 

11.  Doth  not  the  ear  trv  words? 

And  the  palate  taste  food  for  itself? 

12.  With  the  very  aged  is  wisdom. 

And  vnth  length  of  days  understanding ! 

13.  With  Him  are  wisdom  and  might; 
He  hath  counsel  and  understanding  I 

14.  Behold  I  he  breaketh  down,  and  it  is  not  built  up. 
He  shutteth  against  a  man  and  it  is  not  opened. 

15.  Behold  !  he  keepeth  in  the  waters,  and  they  are  dried  up. 
And  he  sendeth  them  out,  and  they  overturn  the  land ! 

16.  With  him  are  strength  and  plans. 
His  are  the  deceived  and  the  deceiver ! 

17.  He  causeth  counsellors  to  go  away  spoiled. 
And  judges  he  maketh  foolish  ! 

18.  The  band  of  kings  he  hath  opened. 
And  he  girdeth  a  girdle  on  their  loins ! 

19.  He  causeth  ministers  to  go  away  spoiled. 
And  strong  ones  he  overthroweth. 

20.  He  turneth  aside  the  lip  of  the  stedfast. 
And  the  reason  of  the  aged  he  taketh  away! 

21 .  He  poureth  Contempt  upon  princes. 
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* 
And  the  girdle  of  the  mighty  he  hath  caused  to  fall ! 

22.  He  removeth  deep  things  oat  of  darkness^ 
And  bringeth  out  to  light  the  shadow  of  death  ! 

23.  He  magnifieth  the  nations^  and  destroy eth  them  I 
He  spreadeth  out  the  nations^  and  quieteth  them  ! 

24.  He  turneth  aside  the  heart  of  the  heads  of  the  people  of 

the  land^ 
And  he  causeth  them  to  wander  in  vacancy  without  way  I 

25.  They  feel  darkness  and  not  lights 

Yea^  he  causeth  them  to  wander  as  a  drunkard ! 
XIII.  1.  Lo^  all  this  mine  eye  hath  seen^ 
Mine  ear  hath  heard^  and  attendeth  to  it  I 

2.  According  to  your  knowledge  I  have  known — even  I. 
I  am  not  fallen  more  than  you ! 

3.  Nevertheless,  I  for  the  Mighty  One  do  speak. 
Yea,  to  argue  for  God  I  delight ! 

4.  But,  nevertheless,  ye  are  forgers  of  falsehood. 
Physicians  of  nought  all  of  you  I 

5.  O  that  ye  would  keep  perfectly  silent. 
And  it  would  become  your  wisdom  ! 

6.  Hear,  I  pray  you,  mine  argument ! 
And  attend  to  the  pleadings  of  my  lips, 

7.  For  God  do  ye  speak  perverseness. 
And  for  him  do  ye  speak  deceit? 

8.  His  person  do  ye  accept,  if  for  God  ye  strive? 

9.  Is  it  good  that  he  search  you. 

If,  as  one  mocketh  at  a  man,  ye  mock  at  him  ? 

10.  He  surely  reproveth  you,  if  in  secret  ye  accept  persons  ! 

11.  Doth  not  his  excellency  terrify  you? 
And  his  dread  fall  upon  you  ? 

12.  Your  remembrances  are  similitudes  of  ashes. 
Even  high  places  of  clay  your  heights! 

13.  Keep  silent  from  me  while  I  speak ; 
And  let  pass  over  me  what  will! 

14.  Wherefore  do  I  take  my  flesh  in  my  teeth  ? 
And  my  life  put  in  my  hand  ? 

15.  Though  he  slay  me — I  wait  not; 
Only  my  ways  to  his  face  I  argue ! 

16.  Even  this  becometh  my  salvation. 

That  a  hypocrite  cometh  not  in  before  him. 

17.  Hear  diligently  my  word, 

And  my  declaration  with  your  ears ! 

18.  Behold,  I  pray  you,  I  have  set  the  cause  in  order, 
I  have  known  that  I  am  righteous  ! 

19.  Who  is  he  that  striveth  with  me  ? 
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For  now  I  keep  silent  and  gasp ! 

20.  Only  two  things^  O  God,  do  with  me ; 
Then  from  thy  face  I  am  not  hidden  I 

21.  Thy  hand  put  far  off  from  me, 
And  let  not  thy  terror  terrify  me. 

22.  And  call  thou,  and  I  will  answer ; 
Or  I  will  speak,  and  answer  thou  me. 

23.  How  many  iniquities  and  sins  have  I  ? 

My  transgression  and  my  sin  cause  me  to  know  ! 

24.  Why  hidest  thou  thy  face  ? 

And  reckonest  me  for  an  enemy  to  thee  ? 

25.  A  leaf  driven  away  dost  thou  terrify? 
And  the  dry  stubble  dost  thou  pursue  ? 

26.  For  thou  writest  against  me  bitter  things, 

And  causest  me  to  possess  the  iniquities  of  my  youth  ! 

27.  Yea,  thou  puttest  in  the  stocks  my  feet. 
And  observest  all  my  paths ; 

On  the. soles  of  my  feet  thou  settest  a  print ! 

28.  And  it,  as  a  rotten  thing,  weareth  away ; 
As  a  garment,  a  moth  eateth  it. 

XIV.  I.  Man  born  of  woman  is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  tronble. 

2.  As  a  flower  he  hath  gone  out,  and  is  cut  off ! 
Yea,  he  fleeth  as  a  shadow,  and  remaineth  not ! 

3.  On  him  also  thou  hast  opened  thine  eyes. 
And  bringest  me  into  judgment  with  thee. 

4.  Who  giveth  out  a  clean  thing  from  an  unclean  ?     Not  one ! 

5.  If  his  days  are  determined, 

The  number  of  his  months  are  with  thee. 

His  limit  thou  hast  made,  and  he  passeth  not  over ! 

6.  Turn  away  from  him  that  he  may  cease, 
TiU  he  enjoy  as  an  hireling  his  day  ! 

7.  For  there  is  hope  of  a  tree  if  it  be  cut  down. 
That  again  it  changeth. 

That  its  tender  branch  ceaseth  not ; 

8.  If  its  root  wax  old  in  the  earth, 
And  its  stem  die  in  the  dust ; 

9.  From  the  fragrance  of  water  it  flourisheth, 
And  hath  yielded  a  crop  as  a  plant ! 

10.  But  man  dieth,  and  becometh  weak ; 
Yea,  man  expireth,  and  where  is  he  ? 

11.  Waters  have  gone  away  from  a  sea. 

And  a  river  becometh  waste  and  dried  up  ! 

12.  And  man  hath  lain  down,  and  riseth  not ; 
Till  the  wearing  out  of  the  heavens 

They  awake  not,  nor  are  aroused  from  their  sleep  ! 
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13.  O  that  in  Sheol  thou  wouldst  hide  me ! 
Hide  me  till  the  turning  back  of  thine  anger^ 
Set  for  me  a  limit  and  remember  me ! 

14.  If  a  man  die — doth  he  revive  ? 

All  the  days  of  my  warfare  I  wait,  till  my  change  come ! 

15.  Thou  dost  call,  and  I  answer  thee ! 

To  the  work  of  thine  hands  thou  hast  desire, 

16.  But,  now,  my  steps  thou  numberest. 
Thou  watchest  not  over  my  sin, 

17.  Sealed  up  in  a  bag  t^  my  transgression  ; 
Yea,  thou  sewest  up  mine  iniquity. 

18.  But,  nevertheless,  a  falling  mountain  wasteth  away — 
And  a  rock  is  removed  from  its  place. 

19.  Waters  have  worn  away  stones. 

Their  outpourings  wash  away  the  dust  of  earth, — 
And  the  hope  of  man  thou  hast  destroyed  ! 

20.  Thou  prevailest  over  him  for  ever  and  he  goeth, 

He  changeth  his  countenance,  and  thou  sendest  him  away  I 

21.  Honoured  are  his  sons,  but  he  knoweth  not ; 

Yea,  they  become  little,  and  he  attendeth  not  to  them  ! 

22.  Only  his  flesh  on  him  is  pained,  and  his  soul  in  him  mourneth ! 

[End  of  the  first  series  of  discussions,) 


XV.  1.  And  Eliphaz  THE  Temanite  answereth  andsaith: 
2.  Doth  a  wise  man  answer  with  vain  knowledge  ? 

And  fill  with  the  east  wind  his  bellv  ? 
8.  Reason  with  words  not  useful  ? 

And  speeches  in  which  are  no  profit  ? 
4.  But  thou  makest  reverence  void, 

And  diminishest  meditation  before  God  ! 
6.  For  thy  mouth  sheweth  thine  iniquity ; 

That  thou  choosest  the  tongue  of  the  crafty ! 

6.  Thine  own  mouth  condemneth  thee,  and  not  I, 
And  thine  own  lips  testify  against  thee  ! 

7.  The  first  man  wast  thou  bom  ? 

Or  before  the  heights  hast  thou  been  formed  ? 

8.  Of  the  secret  counsel  of  God  dost  thou  hear  ? 
Or  withdrawest  thou  unto  thyself  wisdom  ? 

9.  What  hast  thou  known  that  we  know  not  ? 
TInderstandest  thou  that  is  not  with  us  ? 

10.  Both  the  gray-headed  and  the  very  aged  are  among  us — 
Greater  than  thy  father  in  days  ! 

11.  Are  the  comforts  of  God  too  few  for  thee  ? 
While  a  gentle  word  is  with  thee, 

12.  Why  doth  thine  heart  take  thee  away, 
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And  why  are  thine  eyes  high  ? 

13.  That  thou  tamest  back  thy  spirit  against  Ood  ? 
And  hast  brought  out  words  from  thy  mouth? 

14.  "  What  is  man  that  he  should  be  pure^ 

And  that  he  should  be  righteous  who  is  bom  of  a  woman  ? 

15.  Behold  in  his  holy  ones  he  putteth  no  credence^ 
And  the  heavens  are  not  pure  in  his  eyes ! 

16.  Surely  also  man  hath  been  abominable  and  filthy^ 
Drinking  perverseness  as  water.'' 

17.  I  shew  thee — hearken  to  me — 
Yea^  this  I  have  seen  and  declare  : 

18.  Which  the  wise  tell  from  their  fathers,  and  have  not  hid ! 

19.  To  them  alone  the  land  was  given^ 

And  a  stranger  passed  not  over  into  their  midst : — 

20.  '^  All  the  days  of  the  wicked  he  paineth  himself. 
And  a  reckoning  of  years 

Hath  been  laid  up  for  the  terrible  one ! 

21.  A  dreadful  voice  is  in  his  ears — 
In  peace  a  destroyer  meeteth  him  ! 

22.  He  believeth  not  in  returning  from  the  darkness. 
Seeing  a  watched  oue  he  is  for  the  sword ! 

28.  He  wandereth  for  bread — '  Where  is  it  ?' 

He  hath  known  that  ready  at  his  hand  is  a  day  of  darkness  I 

24.  Adversity  and  distress  terrify  him, — 

They  prevail  over  him  as  a  king  ready  for  the  boaster ! 

25.  For  he  hath  stretched  out  against  God  his  hand — 

And  against  the  Mighty  One  he  maketh  himself  mighty ! 

26.  He  runneth  unto  him  proudly, 
With  the  thick  bosses  of  his  shields ! 

27.  For  he  hath  covered  his  face  with  his  fat — 
And  maketh  mouths  over  his  confidence. 

28.  And  he  inhabiteth  cities  cut  off. 

Houses  not  dwelt  in — which  were  ready  to  become  heaps  ! 

29.  He  is  not  become  rich,  nor  doth  his  wealth  abide — 
Nor  doth  he  stretch  out  on  the  earth  their  continuance  ! 

30.  He  turneth  not  aside  from  darkness — 
His  tender  branch  a  flame  drieth  up, — 

And  he  turneth  aside  at  the  breath  of  His  mouth  V 

31.  Ivct  not  the  deceived  one  put  credence  in  vanity. 
For  vauity  is  his  recompence ! 

32.  Not  in  his  day  is  it  completed, 

And  his  bending  branch  is  not  green  I 

33.  He  shaketh  violently  off  as  a  vine  his  unripe  fruit. 
And  casteth  off  as  an  olive  his  blossom  ! 

34.  For  the  company  of  the  hypocrite  i«  silent. 


I 
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And  fire  hath  consumed  the  tents  of  the  briber  ! 
35.  Conceiving  misery,  and  bearing  iniquity, 
Their  heart  also  prepareth  deceit ! 

XVI.  1.  And  Job  answereth  and  saith  : 

2.  I  have  heard  many  such  things. 
Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all ! 

3.  Is  there  an  end  to  words  of  wind  ? 

Or  what  emboldeneth  thee  that  thou  answerest  ? 

4.  I  also,  like  you,  might  speak, — 

If  your  soul  were  in  my  souPs  stead  ! 
I  might  join  against  you  with  words. 
And  nod  at  you  with  my  head ! 

5.  I  might  harden  you  with  my  mouth. 

And  the  moving  of  my  lips  might  be  restrained  ! 

6.  If  I  speak,  my  pain  is  not  restrained. 
And  if  I  cease — what  goeth  from  me  ? 

7.  Surely  now  he  hath  wearied  me, — 
Thou  hast  desolated  all  my  company  ! 

8.  And  thou  dost  wrinkle  me — it  hath  been  for  a  witness, 
And  my  feigning  riseth  up  against  me ;  in  my  face  it  testifieth ! 

9.  His  anger  hath  torn,  and  he  hateth  me — 
He  hath  gnashed  against  me  with  his  teeth — 
My  adversary  sharpeneth  his  eyes  upon  me ! 

10.  They  have  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouth — 
In  reproach  they  have  smitten  my  cheek — 
Together  they  set  themselves  against  me ! 

11.  God  shutteth  me  up  unto  the  perverse. 

And  to  the  hands  of  the  wicked  he  turneth  me  over ! 

12.  I  was  at  ease,  but  he  breaketh  me ; 

And  he  hath  laid  hold  on  my  neck,  and  scattereth  me ; 
And  raiseth  me  up  for  a  mark  to  himself! 

13.  His  archers  go  around  against  me, 

He  splitteth  my  reins;  and  spareth  not, — 
He  poureth  out  on  the  earth  my  gall ! 

14.  He  breaketh  me — breach  upon  breach, — 
He  runneth  against  me  as  a  mighty  one ! 

15.  Sackcloth  I  have  sewed  on  my  skin, — 
And  have  rolled  my  horn  in  the  dust ! 

16.  My  face  is  foul  from  weeping — 

And  on  mine  eyelids  is  the  shadow  of  death  I 

17.  Not  for  any  violence  in  my  hand,  seeing  my  prayer  is  pure ! 

18.  O  earth,  cover  not  thou  my  blood ! — 
And  let  there  not  be  a  place  for  my  cry ! 

19.  Even  now,  behold !  in  heaven  is  my  witness — 
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And  my  record  is  in  the  high  places ! 

20.  My  scorners  are  my  iriends, — to  God  mine  eye  hath  dropped ! 

21.  And  one  reasoneth  for  a  man  with  God, 
Even  the  son  of  man  for  his  friend, 

22.  When  years  of  reckoning  come — 
Then  a  path  I  return  not  do  I  go ! 

XVII.  1 .  My  breath  hath  been  corrupt. 

My  days  have  been  extinguished — the  graveyard  is  for  me — 
2.  Are  there  not  mockers  with  me  ? 

Yea,  in  their  provocation  mine  eye  lodgeth  ! 
8.  Place,  I  pray  thee,  my  pledge  with  thee ; 

Who  is  he  that  striketh  hands  with  me? 

4.  For  their  heart  thou  hast  hidden  from  understanding ; 
Therefore  thou  exaltest  them  not ! 

5.  For  a  portion  he  sheweth  friendship — 
But  the  eyes  of  his  children  are  consumed ! 

6.  Yea,  he  hath  set  me  up  for  a  proverb  of  the  peoples. 
And  a  wonder  before  them  I  am  I 

7.  And  dim  from  sorrow  is  mine  eye — 

And  my  members  are  all  of  them  as  a  shadow ! 

8.  Astonished  arc  the  upright  at  this, — 

And  the  innocent  against  the  hypocrite  stirreth  himself  up — 

9.  And  the  righteous  layeth  hold  on  his  way, — 
And  the  clean  of  hands  increaseth  strength ! 
And  dumb  are  they  all. 

10.  Return  ye,  I  pray  you,  come  ye  in. 
Though  I  find  not  a  wise  man  among  you ! 

11.  My  days  have  passed — my  devices  have  been  broken  off. 
The  possessions  of  my  heart ! 

12.  Night  for  day  they  appoint — light  is  near  because  of  darkness. 

13.  If  I  wait — Sheol  is  my  house, — 

In  darkness  my  couch  I  have  spread  out  I 

14.  To  corruption  I  have  called — "  Thou  art  my  father !" 
To  the  worm,  "  My  mother,"  and  "  my  sister !'' 

15.  And  where  is  now  my  hope  ?  yea,  my  hope,  who  beholdeth  it? 

16.  To  the  bars  of  Sheol  they  go  down, — 
If  together  on  the  dust  we  may  rest ! 

XVIII.  1.  And  Bildad  the  Shuhite  answebeth  and  saith  : 
2.  When  will  ye  make  an  end  of  words  ? 

Consider  ye,  and  afterwards  let  us  speak  ? 
8.  Wherefore  have  we  been  reckoned  as  beasts  ? 

Have  we  been  defiled  in  your  eyes  ? 
4.  (He  teareth  himself  in  his  anger !) 

For  thy  sake  is  the  earth  forsaken  ? 
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Or  removed  is  a  rock  from  its  place? 

5.  Yea,  the  light  of  the  wicked  is  extinguished — 
Nor  doth  a  spark  of  his  fire  shine ! 

6.  The  light  hath  been  dark  in  his  tent — 
And  his  lamp  over  him  is  extinguished  ! 

7.  Straitened  are  the  steps  of  his  strength — 
And  his  own  counsel  casteth  him  down  ! 

8.  For  he  is  sent  into  a  net  by  his  own  feet. 
And  on  a  snare  he  walketh  habitually ! 

9.  A  snare  seizeth  on  the  heel ; 
The  thirsty  prevail  against  him. 

10.  His  cord  is  hidden  in  the  earth, — and  his  trap  on  the  path ! 

11.  Round  about  terrors  have  terrified  him, 
And  have  scattered  him  to  his  feet ! 

12.  His  sorrow  is  hungry,  and  calamity  is  ready  at  his  side  ! 

13.  It  consumeth  the  bars  of  his  skin — 

The  first-born  of  death  consumeth  his  bars. 

14.  Drawn  away  from  his  tent  is  his  confidence — 

And  that  causeth  him  to  step  to  the  king  of  terrors ! 

15.  That  dwelleth  in  his  tent — out  of  his  provender; 
Scattered  over  his  habitation  is  sulphur ! 

16.  Beneath  his  roots  are  dried  up — and  above  his  crop  is  cut  oflf ! 

17.  His  memorial  hath  perished  from  the  land — 
And  he  hath  no  name  in  the  street ! 

18.  They  thrust  him  from  light  into  darkness — 
And  from  the  habitable  earth  he  is  cast  out ! 

19.  He  hath  no  continuator  nor  successor  among  his  people. 
And  there  is  not  a  remnant  in  his  dwellings ! 

20.  At  his  day  the  westerns  have  been  astonished — 
And  the  easterns  have  been  seized  with  fear ! 

21.  Surely  these  are  the  tabernacles  of  the  perverse — 
And  this  the  place  God  hath  not  known  1 

XIX.  1.  And  Job  answereth  and  saith  : 

2.  Until  when  will  ye  afflict  my  soul?  and  bruise  me  with  words; 

3.  These  ten  times  ye  cause  me  to  blush, — 

Ye  are  not  ashamed ;  ye  make  yourselves  strange  to  me. 

4.  And  though,  truly,  I  have  erred, — 
"With  me  my  error  remaineth ! 

5.  If,  indeed,  ye  magnify  yourselves  against  me — 
And  decide  against  me  my  reproach  ! 

6.  Know  ye,  now,  that  God  hath  turned  me  upside  down — 
And  hath  set  round  his  net  against  me ! 

7.  Behold,  I  cry  out  of  violence,  and  I  am  not  answered, 
I  cry  and  there  is  no  judgment ! 
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8.  My  way  he  hath  hedged  up,  and  I  pass  not  over, — 
And  on  my  paths  he  placeth  darkness ! 

9.  Mine  honour  from  off  me  he  hath  stripped, — 
And  turneth  aside  the  crown  yrom  my  head ! 

10.  He  breaketh  me  down  round  about,  and  I  go, — 
And  removeth  my  hope  like  a  tree  1 

11.  And  he  kindleth  against  me  his  anger — 
And  reckoneth  me  to  him  as  his  adversary ! 

12.  His  troops  come  in  together — 
And  raise  up  against  me  their  way, 
And  encamp  round  about  my  tent  I 

13.  My  brethren  from  me  he  hath  put  far  off. 

And  mine  acquaintances  surely  have  been  estranged  from  me! 

14.  My  neighbours  have  ceased — 

And  my  familiar  friends  have  forgotten  me ! 

15.  The  sojourners  of  my  house  and  my  maids — 
For  a  stranger  reckon  me ; 

A  stranger  I  have  been  in  their  eyes ! 

16.  To  my  servant  I  have  called  and  he  answereth  not — 
With  my  mouth  I  make  supplication  to  him ! 

17.  My  breath  hath  been  strange  to  my  wife — 

And  my  favours  to  the  children  of  my  mother^ a  belly, 

18.  Even  sucklings  have  despised  me — 
I  arise  and  they  speak  against  me ! 

19.  All  my  counsellors  have  me  in  abomination. 

And  those  I  have  loved  have  been  turned  against  me ! 

20.  To  my  skin  and  to  my  flesh  my  bones  have  cleaved — 
And  I  deliver  myself  with  the  skin  of  my  teeth ! 

21.  Pity  me,  pity  me,  O  ye  my  friends; 

For  the  hand  of  God  hath  striken  against  me ! 

22.  Why  do  you  pursue  me  as  God  ? 

And  without  my  flesh  are  not  satisfied  ? 

23.  Who  will  grant,  now,  that  my  words  may  be  written  ? 
Who  will  grant  that  in  a  book  they  may  be  graven  ? 

24.  With  a  pen  of  iron  and  lead — 

For  ever  in  a  rock  they  may  be  hewn ! 

25.  That  "  I  have  known  my  living  redeemer. 
That  at  last  for  the  dust  he  riseth ! 

26.  And  after  my  skin  hath  compassed  this  body, 
Even  from  my  flesh  shall  1  see  God  \" 

27.  Whom  I  shall  see  on  my  side. 
When  mine  own  eyes  have  beheld  him, 
And  it  is  not  strange  that 

My  reins  have  been  consumed  in  my  bosom ! 

28.  But  say  ye :  '^  Why  pursue  we  after  him  V* 
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Seeing  the  root  of  the  matter  hath  been  found  in  me; 
29.  Be  afraid  for  yourselves,  because  of  the  sword. 
For  furious  are  the  punishments  of  the  sword. 
That  ye  may  know  there  is  a  judgment ! 

XX.  1.  And  Zophar  the  Naamathitb  answ£rbth  and  saith  : 

2.  Therefore  my  thoughts  cause  me  to  answer, 
And  because  of  my  sensations  in  me, 

3.  The  chastisement  of  my  shame  I  hear. 

And  the  spirit  of  mine  understanding  causeth  me  to  answer: 

4.  This  hast  thou  known  from  antiquity  ? — 
Since  man  was  placed  on  earth, — 

5.  That  the  singing  of  the  wicked  is  short, — 
And  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  for  a  moment, 

6.  Though  his  excellency  go  up  to  heaven. 
And  his  head  strike  against  a  thick  cloud, — 

7.  As  his  own  dung  for  ever  he  perisheth ; 
His  beholders  say :  "  Where  is  he  V 

8.  As  a  dream  he  fleeth,  and  they  find  him  not. 
And  he  is  driven  away  as  a  vision  of  the  night ! 

9.  The  eye  hath  scorched  him  and  addeth  not. 
And  not  again  doth  his  place  behold  him, 

10.  His  children  amuse  the  poor. 

And  his  hands  give  back  his  wealth, 

11 .  His  bones  have  been  full  of  his  youth. 
And  with  him  in  the  dust  it  lieth  down. 

12.  Though  he  sweeten  evil  in  his  mouth,  hide  it  under  his  tongue, 
18.  Have  pity  on  it,  and  forsake  it  not, — 

Yea,  keep  it  back  in  the  midst  of  his  palate ; — 

14.  His  food  in  his  bowels  hath  been  turned. 
The  bitterness  of  asps  is  in  his  heart. 

15.  Wealth  he  hath  swallowed,  but  he  vomiteth  it. 
From  his  belly  God  driveth  it  out ! 

16.  Gall  of  asps  he  sucketh, — the  tongue  of  a  viper  slayeth  him  ! 

17.  He  looketh  not  on  rivulets  of  oil, 
Flowings  of  the  valleys  of  honey  and  butter ! 

18.  He  giveth  back  that  which  which  he  laboured  for. 
And  consumeth  it  not ;  as  a  bulwark  is  his  exchange. 
But  he  exults  not ! 

19.  Because  he  oppressed — he  forsook  the  poor, 

A  house  he  took  violently  away,  which  he  buildeth  not ! 

20.  Surely  he  hath  not  known  ease  in  his  belly ! 
With  his  desirable  things  he  delivereth  not  himself! 

21.  There  is  no  remnant  of  his  food,  therefore  his  good  stayeth  not ! 

22.  In  the  fulness  of  his  sufSiciency  he  is  straitened. 
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Every  perverse  hand  meeteth  him  ! 

23.  At  the  filling  of  his  belly, 

The  Lord  sendeth  against  him  the  fierceness  of  His  anger^ 
Which  he  raineth  on  him  in  his  eating ! 

24.  He  fleeth  from  an  iron  weapon  — 

A  bow  of  brass  passeth  through  him  : 

25.  He  hath  drawn,  and  it  cometh  out  from  the  body. 
And  the  glittering  sword  from  his  gall  proceedeth ; 
On  him  are  terrors  I 

26.  Every  calamity  is  hid  for  his  treasures ; 
Cousume  him  doth  a  fire  not  blown, — 
Broken  is  the  remnant  in  his  tent ! 

27.  The  heavens  reveal  his  iniquity. 

And  the  earth  raiseth  itself  up  against  him  I 

28.  The  increase  of  his  house  removeth. 
Running  away  in  a  day  of  His  anger  I 

29.  This  is  the  portion  of  a  wicked  man  from  Ood, 
And  the  inheritance  appointed  him  by  Ood ! 

XXI.  1.  And  Job  answebeth  and  saith  : 

2.  Hear  diligently  my  word,  and  let  this  be  your  consolations^ 

3.  Bear  with  me  while  I  speak^ 

And  after  my  speaking,  laugh  to  scorn  I 

4.  I — to  man  is  my  complaint  ? 

And  if  not,  wherefore  is  my  temper  become  short  ? 

5.  Turn  unto  me  and  be  astonished,  and  put  hand  to  mouth  ! 

6.  Yea,  when  I  have  remembered,  then  I  have  been  troubled. 
Even  my  fiesh  hath  been  seized  with  trembling. 

7.  Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live  ?  they  have  become  old. 
Yea  mighty  in  wealth  j 

8.  Their  seed  is  established  with  them  in  their  sight. 
And  their  offspring  before  their  eyes ! 

9.  Their  houses  are  at  peace  without  fear. 
Nor  is  the  rod  of  God  upon  them ! 

10.  Their  bullock  hath  eaten  corn,  and  loatheth  not. 
Their  cow  bringeth  forth  safely,  and  miscarryeth  not ! 

11.  They  send  out  their  sucklings  as  a  flock. 
And  their  children  skip, 

12.  They  lift  themselves  up  at  timbrel  and  harp. 
And  rejoice  at  the  sound  of  a  lute  I 

13.  They  wear  out  in  good  their  days. 

And  in  the  evening  to  Sheol  they  go  down ! 

14.  Yet  they  say  to  God,  "  Turn  aside  from  us, 
Yea,  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways  we  desire  not. 

15.  What  is  the  Mighty  One  that  we  should  serve  him? 
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And  what  do  we  profit  when  we  meet  with  him?" 

1 6.  Behold,  their  good  is  not  in  their  own  hand, 
The  counsel  of  the  wicked  hath  been  far  from  me ! 

17.  How  oft  is  the  light  of  the  wicked  extinguished  — 
And  Cometh  on  them  their  calamity? 

Fangs  He  apportioneth  in  his  anger ! 

1 8.  They  are  as  straw  before  wind, — 

And  as  chaff  which  a  hurricane  hath  stolen  away  ! 

19.  God  layeth  up  for  his  children  his  sorrow, 

He  giveth  recompence  unto  him ;  that  he  knoweth ! 

20.  His  own  eyes  see  his  destruction, 

And  of  the  wrath  of  the  Mighty  One  he  drinketh ! 

21.  For  what  is  his  delight  in  his  house  after  him. 
Seeing  the  number  of  his  months  hath  been  halved  ? 

22.  To  God  doth  one  teach  knowledge. 
Seeing  the  high  he  judgeth  ? 

23.  This  one  dieth  in  his  perfect  strength. 
Wholly  at  ease  and  quiet ! 

24.  His  breasts  have  been  full  of  milk, 
And  marrow  his  bones  moisten ! 

25.  And  this  one  dieth  with  a  bitter  soul. 
And  hath  not  eaten  with  gladness ! 

26.  Together  in  the  dust  they  lie  down, — 
And  the  worm  covereth  them  over ! 

27.  Behold,  I  have  known  your  thoughts. 

And  the  devices  ye  do  wrongfully  against  me  I 

28.  For  ye  say,  "Where  w  the  bouse  of  the  noble? 

And  where  is  the  tent — ^the  tabernacles  of  the  wicked  ?" 

29.  Have  ye  not  asked  the  passers-by  of  the  way? 
And  their  signs  do  ye  not  know  ? 

30.  That  to  a  day  of  calamity  the  wicked  is  spared, — 
To  a  day  of  wrath  they  are  brought ! 

31.  Who  declareth  to  his  face  his  way  ? 
And /or  that  which  he  hath  done — 
Who  giveth  recompence  to  him  ? 

32.  And  he  to  the  grave-yard  is  brought. 
And  over  the  heap  a  watch  is  kept ! 

33.  Sweet  to  him  have  been  the  clods  of  the  valley, 
And  after  him  every  man  he  draweth — 

And  before  him  there  is  no  numbering ! 

34.  How  then  comfort  ye  me  with  vanity. 
Seeing  in  your  answers  trespass  hath  been  left  ? 

(End  of  the  second  series  ofdisctissions.) 
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XXII.  1.  And  Eliphaz  the  Temanitb  answebsth  and  saith  : 

2.  To  God  is  a  man  profitablcj,^ 

Because  a  wise  man  is  profitable  to  himself? 

3.  Is  it  a  delight  to  the  Mighty  One  that  thou  art  righteous  ? 
Or  is  it  gain  that  thou  makest  thy  ways  perfect  ? 

4.  Because  of  thy  reverence  doth  he  reason  with  thee  ? 
He  entereth  with  thee  into  judgment. 

5.  Is  not  thy  wickedness  great  ? 

Yea^  there  is  no  end  to  thine  iniquities ! 

6.  For  thou  takest  a  pledge  of  thy  brother  for  nought. 
And  the  garments  of  the  naked  thou  strippest  off  I 

7.  Thou  causest  not  the  weary  to  drink  water, 
And  from  the  hungry  thou  withholdest  bread  ! 

8.  (As  to  the  man  of  strength — he  hath  the  earth, 
And  the  accepted  of  face — ^he  dwelleth  in  it !) 

9.  Widows  thou  hast  sent  away  empty, 

And  the  arms  of  the  fatherless  are  bruised  ! 

10.  Therefore  are  snares  round  about  thee 
And  fear  troubleth  thee  suddenly  I 

11.  Or  darkness — thou  seest  not ; 

And  abundance  of  waters  cover  thee. 

12.  Is  not  God  high  as  heaven? 

See,  then,  the  top  of  the  stars,  that  they  are  high. 

13.  Yet  thou  hast  said,  "  What  hath  God  known? 
Through  the  thick  darkness  doth  he  judge? 

14.  Thick  clouds  are  a  secret  place  for  him,  and  he  seeth  not,'' 
Yet  the  circle  of  the  heavens  he  walketh  habitually. 

15.  The  path  of  old  dost  thou  watch, 
Which  men  of  iniquity  have  trodden  ? 

16.  Who  have  been  cut  down  even  unexpectedly, 
A  flood  is  poured  out  on  their  foundation  ! 

17.  Who  say  to  God,  "Turn  aside  from  us ;" 
Yet  what  doth  the  Mighty  Oue  to  them  ? 

18.  Yea,  he  hath  filled  their  houses  with  good, 

And  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  hath  been  far  from  me. 

19.  The  righteous  see  and  rejoice, 

And  the  innocent  mocketh  at  them  : 

20.  "  Surely  our  substance  bath  not  been  cut  off, 
But  their  excellency  fire  hath  consumed.^^ 

21.  Acquaint  thyself,  I  pray  thee,  with  him,  and  be  at  peace. 
Thereby  thine  increase  is  good. 

22.  Beceive,  I  pray  thee,  from  his  mouth  a  direction. 
And  put  his  words  in  thy  heart. 

23.  If  thou  return  unto  the  Mighty  One  thou  art  built  up. 
Thou  puttest  iniquity  far  off  from  thy  tents. 
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24.  And  hath  placed  on  the  dust  a  defence^ 
And  on  a  rock  of  the  valleyi  a  covering  I 

25.  And  the  Mighty  One  hath  been  thy  defence, 
And  silver  is  strength  to  thee  ! 

26.  For  then  on  the  Mighty  One  thou  delightest  thyself, 
And  liftest  up  unto  God  thy  face ! 

27.  Thou  makest  supplication  unto  him,  and  he  heareth  thee ; 
And  thy  vows  thou  completest. 

28.  And  thou  decreest  a  things  and  it  is  established  to  thee, 
And  on  thy  ways  light  hath  shone, 

29.  When  they  have  made  low,  then  thou  sayest^  '^  Lift  up/' 
Seeing  the  bowed  down  of  eyes  he  saveth. 

80.  He  delivereth  him  who  is  not  innocent, 

Yea^  he  hath  been  delivered  by  the  cleanness  of  thy  hands ! 

XXIII.  1.  And  Job  answereth  and  saith  t 

2.  Even  to-day  is  my  complaint  bitter; 

My  hand  hath  been  heavy  because  of  my  sighing. 

3.  O  that  I  had  known,  that  I  might  find*  him  ! 
I  would  go  in  unto  his  seat ! 

4.  I  would  arrange  the  cause  before  him 
And  fill  my  mouth  with  arguments  ! 

5.  I  would  know  the  words  he  would  answer  me. 
And  understand  what  he  would  say  to  me  ! 

6.  In  the  abundance  of  power  would  he  plead  with  me  ? 
No !  surely  that  he  would  put  in  me. 

7.  There  the  upright  would  reason  with  him. 
And  I  would  escape  for  ever  from  my  judge  ! 

8.  Sehold!  forward  I  go — and  he  is  not! 
And  backward — and  I  perceive  him  not ! 

9.  To  the  left  in  his  working — but  I  see  not ! 
He  is  covered  on  the  right — and  I  behold  not ! 

10.  For  he  hath  known  the  way  with  me, 
He  hath  tried  me — as  gold  I  go  out ! 

11.  On  his  steps  my  foot  layeth  hold ; 

His  way  I  have  kept  and  I  turn  not  aside ! 

12.  FVom  the  command  of  his  lips  also  I  depart  not ; 
Than  my  aUotted  portion  I  have  laid  up 

The  sayings  of  his  mouth  ! 

13.  And  he  is  in  one  mind,  and  who  turneth  him  back  ? 
What  his  soul  desireth — that  he  doeth  ! 

14.  For  he  completeth  my  portion ; 
And  many  such  things  are  with  him. 

15.  Therefore,  from  before  him  I  am  troubled, 
I  consider,  and  am  afraid  of  him  ! 

CO  2 
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16.  For  God  hath  made  my  heart  soft, — 
And  the  Mighty  One  hath  troubled  me  ! 

17.  For  1  have  not  been  cut  off  before  the  darkness^ 
Even  before  me  he  hath  covered  the  thick  darkness. 

XXIV.  1.  Wherefore  from  the  Mighty  One 
Times  have  not  been  hidden^ 
And  he  knoweth  that  they  have  not  seen  his  days : 

2.  The  borders  they  reach^ 

A  drove  they  have  taken  violently  away,  and  do  evil, 

3.  The  ass  of  the  fatherless  they  lead  away, 
They  take  in  pledge  the  ox  of  the  widow. 

4.  They  turn  aside  the  needy  from  the  way ; 
The  poor  of  the  earth  have  hidden  together  ! 

5.  Behold  as  wild  asses  in  a  wilderness, 

They  have  gone  out  about  their  work,  seeking  early  for  prey, 
A  mixture  for  themselves — food  for  the  young  ones  ! 

6.  In  the  field  his  provender  they  reap ; 
And  the  vintage  of  the  wicked  they  gather. 

7.  The  naked  they  cause  to  lodge  without  clothing, 
And  there  is  no  covering  in  the  cold  I 

8.  From  the  inundation  of  the  mountains  they  are  wet. 
And  without  a  refuge  they  have  embraced  a  rock  ! 

9.  They  take  violently  away  the  orphan  from  the  breast. 
And  on  the  poor  they  lay  a  pledge ! 

10.  The  naked  they  have  caused  to  go  without  clothing. 
And  of  the  hungry — they  have  taken  away  the  sheaf! 

11.  Between  their  walls  they  make  oil. 
Wine-presses  they  have  trodden,  yet  they  thirst ! 

12.  From  the  city  men  groan — and  the  soul  of  pierced  ones  crieth. 
And  God  giveth  no  praise  I 

13.  They  have  been  among  the  rebellious  ones  of  light. 

.  They  have  not  known  His  ways,  nor  remained  in  His  paths. 

14.  At  the  light  the  murderer  ariseth — 
He  slayeth  the  poor  and  needy. 
And  in  the  night  he  is  as  a  thief! 

15.  And  the  eye  of  the  adulterer  hath  observed  the  twilight. 
Saying,  "No  eye  beholdeth  me,"  and  hath  hidden  his  face; 

16.  They  have  dug  in  the  darkness  through  houses. 
By  day  they  have  shut  themselves  up. 

They  have  not  known  the  light ! 

17.  When  together — morning  is  to  them  the  shadow  of  death. 
For  he  knoweth  the  terrors  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

18.  Light  he  is  on  the  face  of  the  waters. 
Vilified  is  their  portion  in  the  earth. 

He  turneth  not  the  way  of  the  vineyards. 
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19.  Drought — also  heat — consume  the  snow-waters, 
Sheol  those  who  have  sinned ! 

20.  Forget  him  doth  the  womb, — sweeten  on  him  the  worm  I 
He  is  not  remembered  any  more, 

And  wickedness  is  broken  as  a  tree  ! 

21.  He  evil  entreateth  the  barren  who  beareth  not, 
And  to  the  widow  he  doeth  no  good  ! 

22.  And  he  hath  drawn  the  mighty  by  his  power, 
He  riseth  and  believeth  not  in  the  living  ! 

23.  He  giveth  confidence  to  himself) 

And  is  supported,  and  his  eyes  are  on  their  ways : 

24.  High  they  have  been /or  a  little — and  they  are  not. 
And  have  been  broughtjow ! 

As  all  others  they  are  shut  up ; 

And  as  the  head  of  ears  of  corn  they  are  cut  off! 

25.  And  if  not  now,  who  proveth  me  a  liar. 
And  maketh  of  nothing  my  word  ? 

XXV.  1.  And  Bildad  the  Shuhite  answebetu  and  saith: 

2.  Rule  and  fear  are  with  Him  : 

He  maketh  peace  in  his  high  places. 

3.  Is  there  any  number  of  his  troops  ? 
And  on  whom  ariseth  not  his  light  ? 

4.  But  how  shall  man  become  righteous  with  God  ? 

And  how  shall  he  become  pure  who  is  born  of  a  woman  ? 

5.  Behold  even  to  the  moon,  and  it  shineth  not, 
And  the  stars  have  not  been  pure  in  his  eyes. 

6.  How  much  less  man — a  worm !  and  the  son  of  man — a  worm ! 

XXYI.  1.  And  Job  answereth  and  saith: 

2.  How  hast  thou  helped  the  powerless  I 
Saved  the  arm  not  strong  ! 

3.  How  hast  thou  given  counsel  to  the  unwise ! 
And  wise  plans  abundantly  made  known ! 

4.  Unto  whom  hast  thou  declared  words? 
And  whose  breath  hath  come  out  from  thee  ? 

5.  The  Rephaim  are  brought  forth  from  under  the  waters. 
Their  neighbours  also. 

6.  Naked  is  Sheol  before  him  ! 

And  there  is  no  covering  to  perdition  ! 

7.  He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  desolation. 
He  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing ! 

8.  He  bindeth  up  the  waters  in  his  thick  clouds, 
And  the  cloud  hath  not  been  rent  under  them  I 

9.  He  taketh  hold  of  the  face  of  the  throne. 
He  hath  spread  over  it  his  cloud  I 
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10.  A  limit  he  hath  placed  on  the  face  of  the  waters. 
Until  the  completion  of  light  and  darkness  ! 

11.  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble, 
And  wonder  because  of  his  rebuke  I 

12.  By  his  power  he  hath  quieted  the  sea, 

And  by  his  understanding  he  hath  smitten  the  proud  ! 

13.  By  his  spirit  he  hath  beautified  the  heavens; 
His  hand  hath  formed  the  fleeing  serpent ! 

14.  Behold !  these  are  the  borders  of  his  way, 

And  how  little  a  matter  hath  been  heard  of  him  ! 
Yea,  the  thunder  of  his  might  who  understandeth  ? 

XXVII.  1.  And  Job  continueth  i:p  lift  up  his  parable,  and 

SAITH  :  — 

2.  Grod  liveth  I  he  hath  turned  aside  my  judgment. 
And  the  Mighty  One  hath  made  my  soul  bitter ! 

3.  Though  all  the  while  my  breath  is  in  me. 
Even  the  breath  of  God  in  my  nostril. 

4.  Do  my  lips  speak  perverseness  ? 
Or  doth  my  tongue  utter  deceit? 

5.  //  is  pollution  to  me  if  I  justify  you  : 

Till  I  expire  I  turn  not  aside  mine  integrity  from  me  ! 

6.  On  my  righteousness  I  have  laid  hold,  and  I  let  it  not  go  : 
My  heart  reproacheth  me  not  while  I  live  I 

7.  My  enemy  is  as  the  wicked. 

And  my  withstander  as  the  perverse. 

8.  For  what  is  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite, 
Though  he  gaineth  dishonestly — 
When  God  casteth  oflf  his  soul  ? 

9.  Doth  God  hear  his  cry  when  distress  cometh  on  him  ? 

10.  On  the  Mighty  One  doth  he  delight  himself? 
Doth  he  call  God  at  all  times  ? 

11.  I  shew  you  by  the  hand  of  God; 

That  which  is  with  the  Mighty  One  I  hide  not, 

12.  Behold  ye — ^allofyou — have  seen, — 
And  why  is  this — ye  are  altogether  vain  ? 

13.  This  is  the  portion  of  a  wicked  man  with  God, 
And  the  inheritance  of  terrible  ones 

From  the  Mighty  One  they  receive  ! 

14.  Though  his  children  multiply — for  them  is  a  sword  ! 
And  his  offspring  are  not  satisfied  with  bread ! 

15.  His  remnant  are  buried  in  death,  and  their  widows  weep  not! 

16.  Though  he  heap  up  silver  as  the  dust, — 
And  as  clay  prepare  clothing  ! — 

17.  He  prepareth — but  the  righteous  putteth  it  on. 
And  the  innocent  apportion  the  silver  ! 
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18.  He  hath  built  his  house  as  a  moth^ 

Even  as  a  booth  the  watchman  hath  made  ! 

19.  The  rich  lieth  down^  but  is  not  gathered; 
His  eyes  he  hath  opened^  and  he  is  not ! 

20.  Terrors  overtake  him  as  waters^ 

At  night  a  whirlwind  hath  stolen  him  away  ! 

21.  Take  him  away  doth  an  east-wind^  and  he  goeth ; 
And  he  frighteneth  him  from  his  place  I 

22.  And  he  casteth  at  him^  and  spareth  not ; 
From  his  hand  he  diligently  fleeth — 

23.  He  clappeth  at  him  his  hands^ 
And  hisseth  at  him  from  his  place ! 

XXVIII.  1.  Surely  there  is.for  the  silver  an  outlet^  • 
And  a  place  for  the  gold  they  refine ; 

2.  Iron  from  the  dust  is  taken^  and /rom  the  firm  stone  brass. 

3.  An  end  he  hath  set  to  darkness^ 
And  he  searcheth  for  all  perfection  : 

Stones  of  thick  darkness  and  of  the  shadow  of  death ! 

4.  A  stream  hath  broken  out  from  a  sojourner^ 
The  forgotten  ones  of  the  foot  have  been  low ; 
From  man  they  have  wandered  ? 

5.  The  earth  !  from  it  oometh  out  bread ; 
And  its  under  part  is  turned  like  fire ! 

6.  Its  stones  are  a  place  of  sapphires^  and  it  hath  dust  of  gold  ! 

7.  A  path — the  ravenous  fowl  hath  not  known  it^ 
Nor  scorched  it  hath  the  eye  of  the  kite ! 

8.  Not  trodden  it  have  the  sons  of  pride — 
Nor  passed  over  it  the  fierce  lion  ! 

9.  Against  the  flint  he  hath  sent  forth  his  hand^ 
He  hath  overturned  mountains  from  the  root ! 

10.  Among  the  rocks  he  hath  cleaved  brooks^ 
And  every  precious  thing  hath  his  eye  seen ! 

11.  Floods  he  hath  bound  from  overflowings 

And  the  hidden  thing  he  bringeth  out  to  light ! 

12.  But  that  wisdom — whence  is  it  found? 

And  where  is  this — the  place  of  understanding  ? 

13.  Man  hath  not  known  its  arrangement^ 
Nor  is  it  found  in  the  land  of  the  living ! 

14.  The  deep  hath  said,  '^  It  is  not  in  me !" 
And  the  sea  hath  said,  "It  is  not  with  me  I" 

15.  Gold  is  not  given  for  it — nor  is  silver  weighed  a«  its  price  ! 

16.  It  is  not  valued  with  pure  gold  of  Ophir — 
With  precious  onyx  and  sapphire ! 

17.  Gold  and  crystal  do  not  equal  it^ 

Nor  is  its  exchange  vessels  of  fine  gold  I 
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18.  Corals  and  pearls  are  not  remembered^ 

Yea^  the  acquisition  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies ! 

19.  Not  equal  it  does  the  topaz  of  Cush, 
With  pure  gold  it  is  not  valued ! 

20.  And  that  wisdom — whence  cometh  it? 

And  where  is  this — ^the  place  of  understanding  ? 

21.  Seeing  it  hath  been  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  livings 
Even  from  the  fowl  of  the  heavens  it  hath  been  hidden  ! 

22.  Perdition  and  death  have  said  : 

"  With  our  ears  we  have  heard  its  fame '/' 

23.  God  hath  understood  its  way^  and  he  hath  known  its  place  ! 

24.  For  He  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  looketh  attentively^ 
Undel^the  whole  heavens  he  looketh : 

25.  To  make  for  the  wind  a  weight ; 

While  the  waters  he  hath  meted  out  by  measure, 

26.  In  his  making  for  the  rain  a  limit. 

And  a  way  for  the  brightness  of  the  thunder, 

27.  Then  he  saw  and  declareth  it : 

He  prepared  it,  and  even  searched  it  out. 

28.  And  he  saith  to  man : — 

^'  Behold,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  that  is  wisdom, 
And  to  turn  aside  from  evil  is  understanding.'^ 

XXIX.  1.  And  Job  continueth  to  lift  up  his  parable  and 

SAITH  : — 

2.  Who  shall  make  me  as  in  months  past ! 
As  in  the  days  of  God's  preserving  me ! 

3.  In  his  causing  his  light  to  shine  upon  my  head. 
By  his  light  I  walk  through  darkness  ! 

4.  Ajs  I  have  been  in  the  days  of  my  maturity — 
And  the  secret  counsel  of  God  upon  my  tent  1 

5.  When  yet  the  Mighty  One  is  with  me — 
My  young  ones  round  about  me  ! 

6.  When  washing  my  steps  with  butter. 

And  the  firm  rock  is  with  me  rivulets  of  oil ! 

7.  When  I  go  out  the  gate  by  the  city — 
In  a  broad  place  I  prepare  my  seat ! 

8.  Youths  have  seen  me,  and  been  hidden. 

And  the  very  aged  have  risen, — they  have  stood  up  ! 

9.  Princes  have  kept  in  words — 

And  placed  a  hand  on  their  mouth  ! 

10.  The  voice  of  leaders  hath  been  hidden. 

And  their  tongue  hath  cleaved  to  their  palate ! 

11.  When  the  ear  hath  heard,  then  it  eulogizeth  me. 
Or  the  eye  hath  seen,  then  it  testifieth  to  me ! 
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12.  That  I  deliver  the  afflicted  who  crieth. 
And  the  fatherless  who  hath  uo  helper ! 

13.  The  blessing  of  the  perishing  cometh  upon  me^ 
And  the  heart  of  the  widow  I  cause  to  sing ! 

14.  Righteousness  I  have  put  on^  and  it  clotheth  me. 
As  a  robe  and  a  diadem  is  my  justice ! 

15.  Eyes  I  have  been  to  the  blind^  yea,  feet  to  the  lame  am  I ! 

16.  A  father  I  am  to  the  needy, 

And  the  cause  I  have  not  known  I  search  out. 

17.  And  I  break  the  jaw-teeth  of  the  perverse, 
And  from  his  teeth  I  cast  away  prey. 

18.  And  I  say,  "  With  my  nest  I  expire, 
And  as  the  sand  I  multiply  days.'^ 

19.  My  root  is  open  near  waters — 
And  -dew  remaineth  on  my  harvest. 

20.  My  honour  is  fresh  with  me — 

And  my  bow  in  my  hand  is  renewed  ! 

21.  To  me  they  have  hearkened. 

Yea,  they  wait,  and  are  silent  for  my  counsel. 

22.  After  my  words  they  change  not. 
When  on  them  my  speech  droppeth ! 

23.  Yea,  they  wait  for  me  as /or  rain. 

And  their  mouth  they  have  opened  wide  as  for  the  latter  rain  ! 

24.  I  laugh  at  them — they  give  no  credence. 

And  the  light  of  my  face  they  cause  not  to  fall ! 

25.  I  choose  their  way,  and  sit  head — 
And  I  dwell  as  a  king  in  a  troop — 
When  mourners  he  comforteth ! 

XXX.  1.  But,  now,  laughed  at  me  have  the  younger  than  I — 
Whose  fathers  I  loathed  to  set  with  the  dogs  of  my  flock, 

2.  Yea,  the  power  of  their  hands — what  is  it  to  me? 
On  them  old  age  hath  perished, . 

3.  With  want  and  with  famine  gloomy, 

Who  flee  into  a  dry  place — ^formerly  a  desolation  and  waste  ! 

4.  Who  crop  mallows  near  a  shrub — 
Even  the  root  of  junipers  is  their  food ! 

5.*  From  the  nation  they  are  cast  out, 
(They  shout  against  them  as  a  thief) ! 

6.  In  a  frightful  place  of  valleys  to  dwell. 
Holes  of  earth  and  clefts  ! 

7.  Among  shrubs  they  groan — 

Under  nettles  they  are  gathered  together ! 

8.  Children  of  folly,  yea,  children  without  name, 
They  have  been  smitten  from  the  land. 

9.  But,  now,  their  song  I  have  been, 
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Yea^  I  am  become  a  bye  word  to  them  ! 

10.  They  have  abominated  me — they  have  kept  far  from  me. 
And  from  before  me  they  have  not  spared  spitting ! 

11.  Because  he  hath  loosed  his  cord,  and  af9icteth  me, 
The  bridle  also  from  before  me  they  have  sent  away ! 

12.  On  the  right  hand  the  insolent  rise, 
My  feet  they  have  sent  away, 
And  they  raise  up  against  me  the  paths  of  their  calamity ! 

13.  They  have  broken  down  my  paths, 
By  my  calamity  they  profit  : 
"  He  hath  no  helper  V 

14.  As  a  wide  breach  they  come, 
As  desolation  they  have  rolled  themselves  I 

15.  Who  turn  against  me  terror. 
It  pursueth  as  the  wind  mine  abundance. 
And  as  a  thick  cloud  my  safety  hath  passed  away !  . 

16.  And  now,  my  soul  in  me  poureth  itself  out, — 
Days  of  affliction  seize  me. 

17.  At  night  my  bones  have  been  pierced  in  me. 
And  mine  eyelids  lie  not  down  I 

18.  By  abundance  of  marrow  my  clothing  is  changed. 
As  the  mouth  of  my  coat  it  girdeth  me ! 

19.  He  hath  cast  me  into  the  mire — 
And  I  am  become  like  dust  and  ashes ! 

20.  I  cry  unto  thee  and  thou  answereth  me  not ; 
I  have  stood  up  that  thou  mayest  consider  concerning  me ! 

21.  Thou  art  become  fierce  to  me-*- 
With  the  strength  of  thine  hand  thou  opposest  me. 

22.  Thou  liftest  me  up,  on  the  wind  thou  causest  me  to  ride. 
And  meltest  me — ^levellest  me ! 

23.  For  I  have  known  that  to  death  thou  bringest  me. 
And  to  the  meeting-house  for  all  living ! 

24.  Surely  against  the  heap  he  sendeth  not  out  the  hand. 
Though  in  its  ruin  they  have  safety  ! 

25.  Have  I  not  wept  for  the  hardness  of  the  times? 
My  soul  hath  grieved  for  the  needy ! 

26.  When  good  I  have  expected,  then  cometh  evil. 
And  I  wait  for  light,  and  darkness  cometh. 

27.  My  bowels  have  boiled,  and  have  not  ceased. 
Days  of  affliction  have  gone  before  me, 

28.  I  have  scone  moumins:  without  the  sun. 
I  have  Insen,  in  the  Congregation  I  cry. 

29.  A  brother  I  have  been  to  dragons. 
And  a  companion  to  daughters  of  the  owl !  i 

30.  My  skin  hath  been  black  upon  me,  I 
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And  my  bones  have  burned  from  heat ! 
31.  And  my  harp  becometh  mournings 

And  my  lute  hath  a  sound  of  weeping  ! 
XXXI.  1.  A  covenant  I  have  made  for  mine  eyes, 

And  why  should  I  attend  to  a  maiden? 

2.  And  what  is  the  portion  of  God  from  above  ? 

And  the  inheritance  of  the  Mighty  One  from  the  heights  ? 

3.  Is  not  calamity  to  the  perverse  ? 

And  strangeness  to  the  workers  of  iniquity  ? 

4.  Doth  he  not  see  my  ways,  and  number  all  my  steps  ? 

5.  If  I  have  walked  with  vanity,  or  my  foot  hasten  to  deceit, 

6.  Let  him  weigh  me  in  balances  of  righteousness ; 
And  let  God  know  mine  integrity  I 

7.  If  my  step  turn  aside  from  the  way, 
And  after  mine  eyes  my  heart  hath  gone. 
Or  to  any  hands  cleaved  hath  any  blemish, 

8.  Let  me  sow  and  another  eat. 

And  let  my  productions  be  rooted  out ! 

9.  If  my  heart  hath  been  enticed  by  a  woman. 

That  by  the  door  of  my  neighbour  I  have  laid  wait, 

10.  Grind  to  another  let  my  wife, — and  over  her  let  others  bend ! 

11.  For  this  is  a  wicked  thing,  yea,  it  i^  a  judicial  iniquity  ! 

12.  For  a  fire  it  is,  to  perdition  it  consumeth. 
And  would  root  out  all  mine  increase ! 

13.  If  I  despise  the  cause  of  my  man-servant. 

Or  of  my  maid-servant,  in  their  contending  with  me  : 

14.  Then  what  shall  I  do  when  God  ariseth? 

And  when  he  inspecteth — what  shall  I  answer  him ! 

15.  Did  not  he  that  made  me  in  the  womb  make  him  ? 
Yea,  one  prepareth  us  in  the  womb  ! 

16.  If  I  withhold  from  pleasure  the  poor. 
Or  the  eyes  of  the  widow  consume, 

17.  Or  do  eat  my  morsel  by  myself. 

And  the  fatherless  hath  not  eat  of  it — 

18.  (For  from  my  youth  he  brought  me  up  as  a  father, 
And  from  the  belly  of  my  mother  I  am  led,) 

19.  If  I  see  any  perishing  without  clothing. 
And  no  covering  to  the  needy ! 

20.  If  his  loins  have  not  blessed  me. 

Or  from  the  fleece  of  my  sheep  he  warmeth  not  himself; 

21.  If  I  have  waved  against  the  fatherless  my  hand. 
When  I  see  in  the  gate  my  help, 

22.  Let  my  shoulder  from  the  shoulder-blade  fall ; 
And  mine  arm  from  the  bone  be  broken ! 

23.  For  a  dread  to  me  is  calamity /rom  God, 
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And  because  of  his  excellency  I  am  not  able. 

24.  If  I  have  made  gold  my  confidence^ 
Or  to  the  pure  gold  have  said,  '^  my  trust  :'* 

25.  If  I  rejoice  because  my  wealth  is  great, 
And  because  my  hand  hath  found  abundance, 

26.  If  I  see  the  light  when  it  shineth. 
Or  the  precious  moon  walking, 

27.  And  my  heart  is  secretly  enticed. 
And  my  mouth  kisseth  my  hand  I 

28.  Even  this  is  a  judicial  iniquity. 
For  I  had  lied  before  God  above ! 

29.  If  I  rejoice  at  the  ruin  of  my  hater, 
And  have  stirred  up  myself  when  evil  found  him  ; 

30.  *  But  I  have  not  suffered  my  mouth  to  sin. 
To  ask  with  an  oath  his  life  !^ 

31.  If  not — say  ye,  O  men  of  my  tent ! 
'^  O  that  we  had  of  his  flesh  j  we  are  not  satisfied  !'' 

32.  In  the  street  lodgeth  not  the  stranger. 
My  doors  to  the  traveller  I  open  ! 

33.  If  I  have  covered  as  Adam  my  transgressions. 
By  hiding  in  my  bosom  mine  iniquity  1 

34.  If  I  fear  a  great  multitude. 
Or  the  contempt  of  families  affright  me : 
Then  I  am  silent,  I  go  not  out  of  the  door ! 

35.  Who  will  give  me  a  hearing  ?  behold  my  mark  ! 
Let  the  Mighty  One  answer  me. 
Seeing  a  bill  mine  adversary  hath  written. 

36.  If  not,  on  my  shoulder  I  take  it  up ! 
I  bind  it  a  crown  on  myself ! 

37.  The  number  of  my  steps  I  tell  him ; 
As  a  leader  I  approach  him  ! 

38.  If  against  me  my  land  cry  out, 
.    Or  together  its  furrows  weep, 

39.  If  its  strength  I  have  consumed  without  money, 

Or  the  life  of  its  owners  I  have  caused  to  breathe  out ; 

40.  Instead  of  wheat  let  thorns  go  out ! 
And  instead  of  barley  useless  weeds ! 

The  words  of  Job  are  finished. 

XXXII.  1.  And  these  three  men  cease  from  answering  Job, 
because  he  is  righteous  in  his  own  eyes.  2.  And  the  anger  of 
Elihu,  son  of  Barachel,  the  Buzite,  of  the  family  of  Ram, 
bumeth : — against  Job  his  anger  burned,  because  of  his  justify-  \ 

ing  himself  rather  than  God.     3.  And  against  his  three  friends  ' 

his  anger  burned,  because  they  have  found  no  answer,  yet  con-  I 
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demn  Job.  4.  And  Elihu  waited  earnestly  near  Job  with  words^ 
for  they  are  older  than  he  in  years.  5.  And  Elihu  seeth  that 
there  is  no  answer  in  the  motith  of  the  three  men^  and  his 
anger  borneth.     6.  And  Elihu^  son  of  Babachel  the  Buzite 

ANSWERETH  AND  SAITH  : 

I  am  young  in  years,  and  ye  are  very  aged, 

Therefore  I  feared; 

Yea,  I  am  afraid  of  shewing  you  my  opinion. 

7.  I  sai^d ;  let  days  speak, 

And  let  multitude  of  years  teach  wisdom. 

8.  Surely  a  spirit  is  in  man. 

And  the  breath  of  the  Mighty  One 
Causeth  them  to  understand. 

9.  The  multitude  are  not  wise : 

Nor  do  the  aged  understand  judgment  I 

10.  Therefore  I  have  spoken :  Hearken  to  me, 
I  shall  shew  my  opinion — even  I ! 

11.  Behold  !  I  have  waited  with  hope  for  your  words^ 

I  give  ear  unto  your  reasons  till  ye  search  out  matter  I 

12.  And  unto  you  I  attend. 

And  behold,  there  is  no  reasoner  for  Job, 
Or  answerer  of  his  sayings  among  you. 

13.  Perhaps  ye  say,  "  We  have  found  wisdom, 
God  will  thrust  him  away,  not  man.*' 

14.  But  he  hath  not  set  words  in  array  against  me. 
And  with  your  sayings  I  answer  him  not. 

15.  (They  broke  down,  they  answered  not  again. 
They  have  removed  from  themselves  words. 

16.  And  I  have  waited,  but  they  speak  not. 

Yea,  they  have  ceased,  they  have  answered  no  more.) 

17.  I  answer,  even  I — my  share;  I  shew  my  opinion— even  I ! 

18.  For  I  have  been  full  of  words, 

The  spirit  of  my  breast  hath  distressed  me  I 

19.  Behold  my  breast  is  as  wine  not  opened, 
Like  new  bottles  it  is  broken  up. 

20.  I  speak  and  am  refreshed,  I  open  my  lips  and  answer  ! 

21.  Pray,  let  me  not  accept  the  person  of  any. 
Nor  to  man  give  flattering  titles, 

22.  For  I  have  not  known  to  give  flattering  titles : 
In  a  little  my  Maker  taketh  me  away  ! 

XXXIII.  1.  But,  nevertheless,  O  Job,  I  pray  thee, 
Hear  my  speech,  and  to  all  my  words  give  ear  ! 

2.  Pray,  behold  !  I  have  opened  my  mouth. 
My  tongue  hath  spoken  in  my  palate ! 

3.  Q/*  the  uprightness  of  my  heart  are  my  sayings, 
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And  knowledge  my  lips  have  clearly  spoken  I 

4.  The  Spirit  of  Ood  hath  made  me^ 

And  the  breath  of  the  Mighty  One  quickeneth  me  I 

5.  If  thou  art  able — answer  me  ! 

Set  in  array  before  me — station  thyself ! 

6.  Behold,  I  am,  according  to  thy  word,  for  God ; 
From  the  clay  I  also  am  formed, 

7.  Behold  !  my  terror  frighteneth  thee  not. 
And  my  hands  on  thee  are  not  heavy  ! 

8.  Surely  thou  hast  said  in  my  hearing. 
And  the  sound  of  words  I  hear : 

9.  "  Pure  am  I  without  transgression,  innocent  am  I, 
And  I  have  no  iniquity  ! 

10.  Behold,  he  findeth  occasions  against  me, 
He  reckoneth  me  for  an  enemy  to  him, 

11.  He  putteth  in  the  stocks  my  feet. 
He  watcheth  all  my  paths." 

12.  Behold  I  in  this  thou  hast  not  been  just ;  I  answer  thee  : 
That  God  is  greater  than  man  ! 

13.  Wherefore  against  him  hast  thou  striven. 
When /or  any  of  his  matters  he  answereth  not? 

14.  For  once  God  speaketh,  yea  twice,  (he  is  not  his  enemy,) 

15.  In  a  dream — a  vision  of  the  night, 
In  the  falling  of  deep  sleep  on  men. 
In  slumberings  on  the  bed, 

16.  Then  he  uncovereth  the  ear  of  men. 
And  for  their  instruction  terrifieth  them. 

17.  To  turn  aside  radinfrom  work. 
While  pride  from  man  he  concealeth. 

18.  He  keepeth  back  his  soul  from  corruption. 
And  his  life  from  passing  away  by  the  sword  I 

19.  And  he  hath  been  reproved  with  pain  on  his  bed. 
And  the  strife  of  his  bones  is  enduring  I 

20.  And  his  life  hath  nauseated  bread. 
And  his  soul  desirable  food ! 

21.  His  flesh  is  consumed  from  the  spectator, 
And  his  bones  that  were  not  seen  stick  out. 

22.  And  his  soul  draweth  near  to  the  pit. 
And  his  life  to  the  causers  of  death  ! 

23.  If  there  is  by  him  a  messenger. 
An  interpreter— one  of  a  thousand. 
To  declare  to  man  His  uprightness : 

24.  Then  He  favoureth  him  and  saith, 

"  Ransom  him  from  going  down  to  the  pit ; 
I  have  found  an  atonement !" 
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25.  Fresher  is  his  flesh  than  a  child^s^ 

He  turneth  back  to  the  days  of  his  youth  I 

26.  He  maketh  supplication  unto  God — and  he  accepteth  him  ! 
And  he  seeth  his  face  with  shouting ; 

And  he  retumeth  to  man  his  righteousness  I 

27.  He  looketh  on  men  who  say,  "  I  have  sinned, 
And  uprightness  I  hj^ve  perverted, 

And  it  hath  not  been  profitable  to  me.*^ 

28.  He  hath  ransomed  his  soul  from  going  over  into  the  pit ; 
And  his  life  on  the  light  looketh  ! 

29.  Behold,  all  these  God  worketh,  twice — thrice  with  man, 

30.  To  bring  back  his  soul  from  corruption. 

To  be  enlightened  with  the  light  of  the  living ! 
81.  Attend,  O  Job!  hearken  to  me,  keep  silent  and  I  shall  speak ! 

32.  If  there  are  words — answer  me ! 

Speak,  for  I  have  a  desire  to  justify  thee  ! 

33.  If  there  are  not — hearken  thou  to  me. 
Keep  silent  and  I  shall  teach  thee  wisdom  ! 

XXXIV.  1.  And  Elihu  answereth  and  saith  : 
2.  Hear,  O  wise  men  !  my  speech. 

And,  O  knowing  ones  !  give  ear  to  me. 
8.  For  the  ear  trieth  words, 

And  the  palate  tasteth  before  eating  ! 

4.  Judgment  let  us  choose  for  ourselves ; 

Let  us  know  among  ourselves  what  is  good. 

5.  For  Job  hath  said,  "  I  have  been  righteous,' 
And  God  hath  turned  aside  my  judgment ; 

6.  Against  my  judgment  shall  I  lie  ? 

Mortal  is  mine  arrow  without  transgression  V^ 

7.  Who  is  a  man  like  Job  ?  he  drinketh  scorning  like  water. 

8.  And  he  travelleth  for  company  with  workers  of  iniquity. 
Even  going  with  men  of  wickedness, 

9.  For  he  hath  said,  "  It  profiteth  not  a  man. 
When  he  delighteth  himself  with  God/^ 

10.  Therefore,  O  men  of  heart  I  hearken  to  me; 
It  is  pollution  to  God  to  do  wickedness. 
And  to  the  Mighty  One  to  do  perverseness. 

11.  For  the  work  of  man  he  recompenseth  to  him. 

And  according  to  the  path  of  each  he  causeth  him  to  find. 

12.  Yea,  truly,  God  doeth  not  wickedly, 

And  the  Mighty  One  doth  not  pervert  judgment ! 
18.  Who  hath  inspected  for  himself  the  earth  ? 

And  who  hath  placed  all  the  habitable  world  ? 
14.  If  he  set  on  him  his  heart. 
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His  spirit  and  his  breath  unto  himself  he  gathereth. 
16.  Expire  doth  all  flesh  together^  and  man  to  dust  retumeth ! 

16.  And  if  thou  hast  understanding  hear  this, 
Give  ear  to  the  voice  of  my  words  I 

17.  Yea,  doth  the  hater  of  justice  govern? 
Or  dost  thou  condemn  the  Most  Just  ? 

18.  Who  saith  to  a  king,  "  Thou  art  worthless,'^ 
To  princes,  "  Thou  art  wicked.'* 

19.  Because  he  hath  not  accepted  the  person  of  princes. 
Nor  hath  known  the  rich  before  the  poor ; 
For  the  work  of  his  hands  are  all  of  them  I 

20.  In  a  moment  they  die, 
And  at  midnight  people  shake  and  pass  away ! 
And  they  remove  the  mighty  without  hand ! 

21.  For  his  eyes  are  on  the  ways  of  each. 
And  all  his  steps  he  seeth  ! 

22.  There  is  no  darkness,  and  there  is  no  shadow  of  death, 
That  the  workers  of  iniquity  may  be  hidden  there, 

23.  For  he  doth  not  suffer  man  any  more. 
To  go  unto  God  in  judgment, 

24.  He  breaketh  the  mighty  without  searching, 
And  appointeth  others  in  their  stead  ! 

25.  Therefore  he  knoweth  their  works. 
And  hath  overtarned  at  night,  and  they  are  bruised ! 

26.  As  wicked  he  hath  stricken  them  in  the  place  of  beholders  ! 

27.  For  against  right  they  have  turned  aside  from  after  him. 
And  none  of  his  ways  have  considered  wisely, 

28.  By  causing  to  come  unto  him  the  cry  of  the  poor. 
Yet  the  cry  of  the  afflicted  he  heareth. 

29.  And  He  giveth  rest,  and  who  wrongeth  ? 
And  he  hideth  the  face,  and  who  beholdeth  it  ? 
And  in  reference  to  a  nation  or  to  a  man,  it  is  the  same  ! 

30.  From  the  reigning  of  the  hypocrite. 
From  the  snares  of  the  people ; 

31.  For  unto  God  hath  any  said : — **  I  have  taken  away, 
I  do  not  corruptly  ? 

32.  Besides  that  which  I  see,  shew  thou  me ; 

If  iniquity  I  have  done  I  add  not  \"  \ 

33.  By  thee  doth  he  recompense,  j 
That  thou  hast  refused — that  thou  choosest,  (and  not  I  ?) 

And  what  thou  hast  known,  speak  ! 

34.  Let  men  of  heart  tell  me ! 

And  let  a  wise  man  hearken  to  me  I 

35.  Job  speaketh  not  with  knowledge  : 
And  his  words  are  not  with  wisdom. 
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36.  My  Father  I  let  Job  be  tried  unto  victory, 
For  answers  for  men  of  iniquity ; 

37.  For  he  addeth  to  his  sin, 
Transgression  he  vomiteth  among  us. 
And  multiplieth  his  sayings  before  God ! 

XXXV.  1.  And  Elihu  answereth  and  saith  : 

2.  This  hast  thou  reckoned  for  judgment,  thou  hast  said, 
"  My  righteousness  is  more  than  God's  ?^' 

3.  For  thou  sayest,  "  What  doth  it  profit  thee? 
What  do  I  profit  from  my  sin  V\ 

4.  I — I  return  thee  words,  and  thy  friends  with  thee : 

5.  Behold  attentively  the  heavens  and  see, 

And  behold  the  clouds,  they  have  been  higher  than  thou. 

6.  If  thou  hast  sinned,  what  dost  thou  against  him  ? 
Or  «/*thy  transgressions  be  multiplied. 

What  dost  thou  to  him  ? 

7.  If  thou  hast  been  righteous,  what  givest  thou  to  him  ? 
Or  what  from  thy  hand  doth  he  take  ? 

8.  Of  a  man  like  thyself  is  thy  wickedness. 
And  of  the  son  of  man  thy  righteousness ! 

9.  From  the  multitude  of  oppressions  they  cause  to  cry  out, 
They  cry  because  of  the  arm  of  the  mighty  ! 

10.  And  none  hath  said  :  "  Where  is  God  my  maker. 
Who  giveth  songs  in  the  night, 

11.  Who  teacheth  us  more  than  the  beasts  of  the  earth. 
And  than  the  fowl  of  the  heavens  maketh  us  wiser  V' 

12.  There  they  cry  and  he  answereth  not. 
Because  of  the  pride  of  evil  doers. 

18.  Surely  vanity  God  heareth  not. 

And  the  Mighty  one  beholdeth  it  not ! 
14.  Yea,  though  thou  say  thou  beholdest  him  not. 

Judgment  is  before  him,  and  stay  thou  for  him  ! 
IB.  And,  now,  because  there  is  none. 

He  hath  appointed  his  anger. 

And  hath  not  known  thee  in  great  extremity ! 
16.  But  Job  with  vanity  openeth  his  mouth ; 

Without  knowledge  he  multiplieth  words  ! 

XXXVI.  1.  And  Elihu  continueth  and  saith  : 
2.  Honour  me  a  little,  and  I  shall  shew  thee. 

That  yet  for  God  are  words  ! 
8.  I  bring  my  knowledge  from  afar. 

And  to  my  Maker  I  ascribe  righteousness  ! 
4.  For,  truly,  my  words  are  not  false, 
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Perfection  of  knowledge  is  with  thee, 
6.  Behold  Ood  is  mighty,  and  despiseth  not ; 
Mighty  in  power  and  heart ! 

6.  He  reviveth  not  the  wicked. 

And  the  judgment  of  the  poor  he  appointeth ! 

7.  He  withdraweth  not  his  eyes  from  the  righteous. 
Or  from  kings  on  the  throne : 

And  he  causeth  them  to  sit  for  ever,  and  they  become  high ! 

8.  And  if  prisoners  in  fetters 

They  be  captured  with  cords  of  affliction  : 

9.  Then  he  declareth  to  them  their  work. 

And  their  transgressions  that  they  have  become  mighty : 

10.  And  he  uncovereth  their  ear  for  instruction, 

And  commandeth  that  they  turn  back  from  iniquity! 

11.  If  they  hearken  and  do,  they  complete  their  days  in  good. 
And  their  years  in  pleasantness  ! 

12.  And  if  they  hearken  not — by  the  sword  they  pass  away, 
And  expire  without  knowledge ! 

13.  But  the  hypocrites  of  heart  set  the  face. 
They  cry  not  when  he  hath  bound  them  ! 

14.  Their  soul  dieth  in  youth. 

And  their  life  i«' among  the  defiled  ! 

15.  He  draweth  out  the  afflicted  in  his  affliction. 
And  uncovereth  their  ear  in  oppression  ! 

16.  So  also  he  hath  moved  thee  from  a  strait  place, 
To  a  broad  place — no  straitness  in  it ! 

And  the  setting  down  of  thy  table  hath  been  full  of  fatness ! 

17.  But  the  judgment  of  the  wicked  thou  hast  fulfilled. 
Judgment  and  justice  are  upheld  ; 

18.  Because  of  fury,  lest  he  move  thee  with  a  stroke. 

And  the  abundance  of  an  atonement  turn  thee  not  aside, 

19.  Doth  he  value  thy  riches  ? 

He  liath  gold  and  all  the  forces  of  power ! 

20.  Desire  not  the  night. 

For  the  going  up  of  the  peoples  in  their  place  ! 

21.  Take  heed — turn  not  unto  iniquity. 

For  on  this  thou  hast  fixed  rather  than  on  affliction  ! 

22.  Behold  !  God  setteth  on  high  by  his  power. 
Who  is  a  teacher  like  him  ? 

23.  Who  hath  appointed  to  him  his  way,  and  who  hath  said, 
"  Thou  hast  done  iniquity  ?^' 

24.  Remember  that  thou  magnify  his  work 
Which  men  have  beheld. 

25.  All  men  have  looked  upon  it, 
Man  looketh  attentively  from  afar ! 
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26.  Behold  God  is  great — 

And  we  know  not  the  number  of  his  years ; 
Yea,  there  is  no  searching, 

27.  When  he  diminisheth  the  droppings  of  the  waters, 
They  refine  rain  according  to  its  vapour, 

28.  Which  clouds  do  drop  :  they  distill  on  man  abundantly  ! 

29.  Yea,  doth  any  understand  the  spreadings  of  a  cloud  ? 
The  noises  of  his  tabernacle  ? 

30.  Behold,  he  hath  spread  over  it  his  light, — 
And  the  bottom  of  the  sea  he  hath  covered  \ 

31.  For  by  them  he  judgeth  the  peoples. 
He  giveth  food  in  abundance. 

32.  By  two  palms  he  hath  covered  the  light : 
And  layeth  a  charge  over  it  in  its  meeting ! 

33.  He  showeth  by  it  substance  to  his  friend. 
Anger  against  iniquity ! 

XXXVII.  1.  Also  at  this  my  heart  trembleth. 
And  it  moveth  from  its  place  ! 

2.  Hearken  ye  diligently  to  the  anger  of  his  voice. 
Seeing  the  sound  from  his  mouth  goeth  out ! 

3.  Under  the  whole  heavens  he  directeth  it ! 
And  its  light  is  over  the  skirts  of  the  earth  ! 

4.  After  it  roareth  a  voice — 

He  thundereth  with  the  voice  of  his  excellency. 
And  he  holds  them  not  back  when  his  voice  is  heard  ! 

5.  God  thundereth  with  his  voice  wonderfully — 
He  doth  great  things  which  we  know  not ! 

6.  For  to  the  snow  he  saith,  "  Be  on  the  earth  !^' 

And  the  small  rain  and  the  great  rain  are  its  strength ! 

7.  Into  the  hand  of  every  man  he  bringeth  them  down. 
For  the  knowledge  by  all  men  of  his  work. 

8.  And  the  beasts  enter  into  covert, 
And  in  their  habitations  continue ! 

9.  From  the  chamber  of  the  south  entereth  the  hurricane, 
And  from  the  scattering  winds  of  the  north  the  cold, 

10.  From  the  breath  of  God  frost  is  given. 
And  the  breadth  of  waters  is  straitened ! 

11.  Yea,  by  filling  he  presseth  out  a  thick  cloud ; 
Scatter  a  cloud  doth  his  light ! 

12.  And  it  turneth  itself  round  about  by  his  counsels. 
For  their  doing  all  which  he  commandeth  them. 
On  the  face  of  the  habitable  earth ! 

13.  Whether  for  a  rod,  or  for  his  land. 
Or  for  kindness  he  cause  it  to  come ! 

14.  Hear  this,  O  Job;  stand  and  consider  the  wonders  of  God ! 

D  D  2 
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15.  Dost  thou  know  when  God  placed  them^ 
And  caused  the  light  of  his  cloud  to  shine? 

16.  Dost  thou  know  concerning  the  balancings  of  a  thick  cloud? 
The  wonders  of  the  perfection  of  knowledge. 

17.  That  thy  garments  are  warm, 

In  the  quieting  of  the  earth  from  the  south? 

18.  Hast  thou  made  with  him  an  expanse  for  the  clouds, 
Strong  as  a  hard  mirror? 

19.  Cause  us  to  know  what  we  shall  say  to  him; 
We  set  not  in  array  because  of  darkness, 

20.  Is  it  declared  to  him  that  I  speak  ? 

If  a  man  hath  spoken,  surely  he  is  swallowed  up ! 

21.  And,  now,  they  have  not  seen  the  bright  light 
Which  18  in  the  clouds, 

And  a  wind  hath  passed  by  and  cleanseth  them ! 

22.  From  the  golden  north  it  cometh,  near  Ood  is  fearful  honour! 
28.  The  Mighty  One  I  we  have  not  found  him  out ; 

Great  of  power  and  judgment  I 

And  of  abundance  of  righteousness  !  he  answereth  not ! 
24.* Therefore  men  fear  him; 

He  seeth  not  any  of  the  wise  of  heart ! 

XXXYIII.   1.   And  the  Lord  answereth  Job   out  of  the 

WHIRLWIND,    AND   SAITH  : 

2.  Who  is  this— 

Darkening  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge? 
8.  Gird,  I  pray  thee,  as  a  man  thy  loins. 

And  I  will  ask  thee,  and  cause  thou  me  to  know  I 

4.  Where  wast  thou  when  I  founded  the  earth  ? 
Declare  if  thou  hast  known  understanding. 

5.  Who  placed  its  measures — if  thou  knowest? 
Or  who  stretched  out  a  line  upon  it  ? 

6.  On  what  are  its  sockets  sunk  ? 
Or  who  cast  its  corner  stone  ? 

7.  In  the  singing  together  of  the  stars  of  the  morning — 
When  all  the  sons  of  God  shout  for  joy, 

8.  When  he  shutteth  up  with  doors  the  sea — in  its  coming  forth — 
From  the  womb  it  goeth  out ! 

9.  In  my  making  a  cloud  its  clothing. 
And  thick  darkness  its  swaddling  band, 

10.  Then  I  measure  over  it  my  statute, — 
And  place  a  bar  and  doors — 

11.  And  say  :  ''  Hitherto  come  thou,  but  continue  not ; 
Seeing  a  command  is  placed  on  the  pride  of  thy  billows/ 

12.  From  thy  days  hast  thou  commanded  the  morning  ? 


if 
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Caused  thou  the  dawn  to  know  its  place  ? 

13.  To  take  hold  on  the  skirts  of  the  earthy 
That  the  wicked  may  be  shaken  out  of  it^ 

14.  It  turneth  itself  as  clay  of  the  seal^ 
And  they  station  themselves  as  clothing. 

15.  And  their  light  is  withheld  from  the  wicked^ 
And  the  high  arm  is  broken  ! 

16.  Hast  thou  entered  unto  the  springs  of  the  sea  f 

Or  in  searching  the  deep  hast  thou  walked  up  and  down  ? 

17.  Revealed  for  thee  were  the  gates  of  death? 

Yea^  the  gates  of  the  shadow  of  death  dost  thou  see  ? 

18.  Hast  thou  understandings  even  to  the  broad  places  of  earth? 
Declare — if  thou  hast  known  it  all ! 

19.  Where  w  this — the  way  light  dwelleth  ? 
And  darkness^  where  is  its  place  ? 

20.  That  thou  mayest  take  it  unto  its  boundary, 

And  that  thou  mayest  understand  the  paths  of  its  house. 

21.  Hast  thou  known,  for  then  wast  thou  born? 
And  is  the  number  of  thy  days  great  ? 

22.  Hast  thou  entered  in  unto  the  treasures  of  snow? 
Yea,  the  treasures  of  hail  dost  thou  see  ? 

28.  Which  I  have  kept  back  for  a  time  of  distress, — 
For  a  day  of  condict  and  battle ! 

24.  Where  is  this — the  way  light  is  appQrtioned  ? 
It  scattereth  an  east  wind  over  the  earth. 

25.  Who  hath  divided  for  the  flood  a  trench  ? 
Or  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the  thunder? 

26.  To  send  rain  on  a  land  without  man, 
A  wilderness  without  men  in  it ! 

27.  To  satisfy  a  desolate  and  waste  place, — 

And  to  cause  to  shoot  up  the  produce  of  tender  grass  ? 

28.  Hath  the  rain  a  father  ? 

Or  who  hath  begotten  the  drops  of  dew  ? 

29.  From  whose  belly  came  out  the  ice  ? 

And  the  hoar-frost  of  heaven — who  hath  begotten  it  ? 
80.  As  a  stone  waters  are  hidden. 

And  the  face  of  the  deep  is  captured. 

31.  Dost  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  Eimah? 
Or  the  attractions  of  Kesil  dost  thou  open  f 

32.  Dost  thou  bring  out  Mazaroth  in  its  season, 
And  Aish  for  her  children  dost  thou  comfort  ? 

33.  Hast  thou  known  the  statutes  of  heaven. 

Or  appointest  thou  its  dominion  in  the  earth  ? 

34.  Dost  thou  lift  up  to  the  thick  cloud  thy  voice, 
That  abundance  of  water  may  cover  thee  T 
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35.  Dost  thou  send  out  lightnings,  that  they  may  go — 
And  say  unto  thee,  "  Behold  us  V^ 

36.  Who  hath  put  in  the  inward  parts  wisdom  ? 

Or  who  hath  given  understanding  to  the  covered  part  ? 

37.  Who  numbereth  the  clouds  by  wisdom  ? 

And  the  bottles  of  heaven  who  causeth  to  lie  down  ? 

38.  In  the  hardening  of  dust  into  hardness, — 
When  clods  cleave  together  ? 

39.  Dost  thou  hunt  for  a  lion  prey  ? 
And  the  desire  of  young  lions  fulfil  ? 

40.  When  they  bow  down  in  dens — 
Abide  in  the  thicket  for  a  covert  ? 

41.  Who  prepareth  for  a  raven  his  provisions. 
When  his  young  ones  cry  unto  God, 

As  they  wander  without  food  ? 

XXXIX.  1.  Hast  thou  known  the  time  of  the  bearing  of  the 
wild  goats  of  the  rock  ? 
The  bringing  forth  of  hinds  dost  thou  mark  ? 

2.  Numberest  thou  the  months  they  fulfil  ? 

And  hast  thou  known  the  time  they  bring  forth  ? 

3.  They  bow  down — their  young  ones  they  bring  forth  safely — 
Their  pangs  they  cast  out ! 

4.  Safe  are  their  young  ones, — they  grow  up  in  the  field — 
They  have  gone  out,  and  have  not  returned  to  them  ! 

5.  Who  hath  sent  out  a  wild  ass  free  ? 

Yea  the  bands  of  a  wild  ass  who  hath  opened  ? 

6.  Whose  house  I  have  made  the  wilderness. 
And  his  dwellings  the  barren  land, — 

7.  He  laugheth  at  the  multitude  of  a  city ; 
The  cries  of  an  exactor  he  heareth  not ! 

8.  The  range  of  mountains  is  his  pasture^ 
And  after  every  green  thing  he  seeketh ! 

9.  Is  a  Beem  willing  to  serve  thee  ? 
Doth  he  remain  by  thy  crib  ? 

10.  Dost  thou  bind  the  Beem  in  the  furrow  with  a  thick  band  ? 
Doth  he  harrow  valleys  after  thee  ? 

11.  Dost  thou  trust  in  him  because  his  power  is  great  ? 
Or  leave  unto  him  thy  labour  ? 

12.  Dost  thou  trust  in  him  that  he  will  bring  back  thy  seed  ? 
And  to  thy  thrashing-floor  gather  it  ? 

13.  The  wings  of  the  singing  birds  exult; 
Whither  the  wing  of  the  ostrich  or  hawk  ! 

14.  When  she  leaveth  on  the  earth  her  eggs, 
And  by  the  dust  warmeth  them ! 
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15.  And  forgetteth  that  a  foot  may  press  them. 
And  a  beast  of  the  field  tread  them  down ! 

16.  Her  young  ones  have  been  hardened  without  her, 
In  vain  is  her  labour  without  fear  ! 

17.  For  God  hath  caused  her  to  forget  wisdom, 

Neither  hath  he  given  to  her  a  portion  in  understanding  : 

18.  What  time  she  lifteth  herself  up  on  high. 
She  laugheth  at  the  horse  and  at  his  rider ! 

19.  Doth  thou  give  to  the  horse  might  ? 
Dost  thou  clothe  his  neck  with  a  mane  ? 

20.  Dost  thou  cause  him  to  shake  as  a  locust. 
The  honour  of  his  snorting  is  terrible  ! 

21.  He  diggeth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  power. 
He  goeth  out  to  meet  armour ! 

22.  He  laugheth  at  fear  and  is  not  afiPrighted, 

And  he  turneth  not  back  from  the  &ce  of  the  sword  ! 

23.  Against  him  rattleth  the  quiver. 
The  flame  of  the  spear  and  halbert ! 

24.  With  shaking  and  anger  he  swalloweth  the  ground. 

And  remaineth  not  steadfast  for  the  sound  of  the  trumpet ! 

25.  Among  trumpets  he  saith.  Aha  ! 
And  from  afar  he  smelleth  battle — 
Roaring  of  princes  and  shouting  ! 

26.  By  thine  understanding  flieth  a  hawk  ? 
Spreadeth  he  his  wings  toward  the  south  ? 

27.  At  thy  command  goeth  an  eagle  up  high  ? 
Or  lifteth  he  up  his  nest  ? 

28.  A  rock  he  inhabiteth. 

Yea,  he  lodgeth  himself  on  the  teeth  of  a  rock,  and  a  bulwark! 

29.  From  thence  he  hath  sought  food — 

To  a  far  off  place  his  eyes  look  attentively — 

30.  And  his  brood  gulp  up  blood — 

And  where  the  wounded  are  there  is  he! 

XL.  1.  And  the  Lobd  answ£reth  Job  and  saith  : 

2.  Is  the  striver  with  the  Mighty  one  instructed  ? 
The  reprover  of  God — let  him  answer  it ! 

3.  And  Job  answebeth  the  Lobd  and  saith  : 

4.  Behold,  I  have  been  vile,  what  shall  I  answer  thee  ? 
My  hand  I  have  placed  on  my  mouth. 

5.  Once  have  I  spoken,  but  I  answer  not; 
Yea,  twice  but  I  continue  not ! 

6.  And  the  Lobd  answebeth  Job  out  of  the  whiblwind, 

AND  saith  : 
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7.  Oird,  I  pray  thee^  as  a  man  thy  loins ; 

I  will  ask  tnee^  and  cause  thou  me  to  know  ! 

8.  Doth  thou  also  make  void  my  judgment? 

Dost  thou  condemn  me  that  thou  mayest  be  righteous  ? 

9.  Yea^  hast  thou  an  arm  like  God  ? 

And  with  a  voice  like  his  dost  thou  thunder? 

10.  Put  on^  I  pray  thee,  excellency  and  loftiness. 
Yea,  honour  and  beauty  put  on  ! 

11.  Scatter  abroad  the  wrath  of  thine  anger — 
And  see  every  proud  one,  and  make  him  low ! 

12.  See  every  proud  one — make  him  humble — 
And  tread  down  the  wicked  under  them  ! 

13.  Hide  them  in  the  dust  together — their  faces  bind  in  secret. 

14.  Then  even  I  will  praise  thee. 

When  thine  own  right  hand  giveth  salvation  to  thee  ! 

15.  Behold !  I  pray  thee,  Behemoth,  which  I  made  with  thee ; 
Grass  he  eateth  as  an  ox ! 

16.  Behold,  I  pray  thee,  his  power  is  in  his  loins, 
And  his  strength  in  the  muscles  of  his  belly  ! 

1 7.  He  bendeth  his  tail  as  a  cedar — 

The  sinews  of  his  thighs  are  wrapped  together — 

18.  His  bones  are  mighty  ones  of  brass. 
His  bones  are  as  a  bar  of  iron — 

19.  He  is  the  beginning  of  the  ways  of  God — 
His  Maker  bringeth  near  his  sword — 

20.  Surely  mountains  bear  food  for  him, — 
Where  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  play! 

21.  Under  the  shades  he  lieth  down, 

In  a  secret  place  of  the  reed  and  mire. 

22.  Cover  him  do  the  shades  with  their  shadow — 
Cover  him  do  the  willows  of  the  brook  ! 

23.  Though  a  flood  oppress  he  hasteth  not, 

He  is  confident  though  Jordan  come  forth  to  his  mouth  ! 

24.  Doth  ant/  take  him  before  his  eyes  ? 
With  snares  doth  any  pierce  the  nose  ? 

XLI.  1.  Dost  thou  draw  out  leviathan  with  an  angle  ? 

Or  with  a  rope  which  thou  lettest  down  his  tongue  ? 
2.  Dost  thou  put  a  reed  in  his  nose  ? 

Or  with  a  thorn  pierce  his  jaw  ? 
8.  Doth  he  multiply  unto  thee  supplications  ? 

Doth  he  speak  unto  thee  tender  things  ? 

4.  Doth  he  make  a  covenant  with  thee  ? 
Dost  thou  take  him  for  a  servant /or  ever  ? 

5.  Dost  thou  play  with  him  as  a  bird  ? 
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Or  dost  thou  bind  him  for  thy  damsels  ? 

6.  Do  the  companions  feast  upon  him  ? 

Do  they  divide  him  among  the  merchants  ? 

7.  Dost  thou  fill  with  barbed  irons  his  skin  ? 
Or  with  fish-spears  his  head  ? 

8.  Place  on  him  thine  hand^ — 
Remember  the  battle^ — continue  not ! 

9.  Behold  his  hope  hath  been  found  a  liar^ 
Even  at  his  appearance  is  not  one  cast  down  ? 

10.  None  is  so  fierce  that  he  awaketh  him — 

And  who  is  he  that  before  Me  stationeth  himself? 

11.  Who  hath  brought  before  Me  that  I  may  repay? 
Under  the  whole  heavens  it  is  mine. 

12.  I  will  not  keep  silent  concerning  his  ability — 

And  the  matter  of  mighty  and  the  grace  of  his  arrangement. 

13.  Who  hath  uncovered  the  face  of  his  clothing  f 
Within  the  doubling  of  his  bridle  who  entereth? 

14.  The  doors  of  his  face  who  hath  opened  ? 
Round  about  his  teeth  are  terrible ! 

15.  Pride — strong  ones  of  shields — shut  up — a  close  seal ! 

16.  One  to  another  they  draw  near — 
And  air  entereth  not  between  them ! 

1 7.  One  to  another  they  adhere, — 

They  stick  together  and  are  not  separated  ! 

18.  His  sneezing  causeth  light  to  shine, 

And  his  eyes  are  as  the  eyelids  of  the  dawn ! 

19.  From  his  mouth  flames  go — sparks  of  fire  escape  ! 

20.  From  his  nostrils  goeth  out  smoke — as  a  blown  pot  or  caldron  I 

21.  His  breath  setteth  coals  on  fire  ! 

And  a  flame  from  his  mouth  goeth  out ! 

22.  In  his  neck  strength  lodgeth,  and  before  him  grief  exulteth, 

23.  The  fallings  of  his  flesh  have  adhered — firm  on  him — 
It  is  not  moved  ! 

24.  His  heart  is  firm  as  a  stone — 

Yea,  firm  as  a  piece  of  a  lower  mill-stone ! 

25.  From  his  rising  the  mighty  are  afraid — 
From  breakings  they  keep  themselves  free  ! 

26.  The  sword  of  his  overtaker  standeth  not, 
Spear — dart — or  lance  ! 

27.  He  reckoneth  iron  to  be  straw — brass  to  be  rotten  wood ! 

28.  An  arrow  causeth  him  not  to  flee, — 

Stones  of  a  sling  are  turned  by  him  into  stubble  ! 

29.  Darts  as  stubble  have  been  reckoned — 

Yea,  he  laugheth  at  the  shaking  of  a  javelin  ! 

30.  Under  him  are  sharp  pointed  things  of  clay, — 
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He  spreadeth  sharp  pointed  things  on  the  mire  ! 

31.  He  eauseth  the  deep  to  boil  as  a  pot — 
The  sea  he  maketh  as  a  pot  of  ointment ! 

32.  After  him  he  causes  a  path  to  shine, — 
One  thinketh  the  deep  to  be  hoary  ! 

33.  There  is  not  on  the  earth  his  like — 
Who  is  made  without  terror  ! 

34.  Every  high  thing  he  seeth ; 

He  is  king  over  all  the  children  of  pride  ! 

XLII.  1.  And  Job  answebeth  the  Lord  and  saith  : 

2.  Thou  hast  known  that /or  all  things  thou  art  able. 
And  not  withheld  from  thee  is  any  device ! 

3.  "  Who  is  this — hiding  counsel  without  knowledge  V^ 
Therefore  I  have  declared  that  which  I  understand  not, 
Too  wonderful  for  me  that  I  know  not ! 

4.  Hear,  I  pray  thee,  and  I  shall  speak  j 

I  ask  thee,  and  cause  thou  me  to  know  ! 

5.  By  the  hearing  of  the  ear  I  have  heard  thee, 
And  now  mine  eye  hath  seen  thee  ! 

6.  Therefore  I  loathe  myself, 

And  have  repented  in  dust  and  ashes  ! 

7.  And  it  cometh  to  pass  after  the  Lobd^s  speaking  these  things 
unto  Job,  that  the  Lobd  saith  unto  Eliphaz  the  Temanite: 
"  Mine  anger  hath  burned  against  thee,  and  against  thy  two 
friends,  for  ye  have  not  spoken  concerning  me  rightly,  like  my 
servant  Job.  8.  And  now,  take  for  yourselves  seven  bullocks 
and  seven  rams,  and  go  ye  unto  my  servant  Job,  and  cause  a 
burnt-offering  to  ascend  for  yourselves,  seeing  Job  my  servant 
prayeth  for  you,  for  surely  his  face  I  accept,  so  as  not  to  deal 
with  you,  according  to  your  folly,  for  ye  have  not  spoken  con- 
cerning me  rightly  like  my  servant  Job.^'  9.  And  Eliphaz  the 
Temanite,  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  Zopher  the  Naamathite  go 
and  do  as  the  Lobd  hath  spoken  unto  them,  and  the  Lobd  ac- 
cepteth  the  face  of  Job. 

10.  And  the  Lobd  hath  turned  to  the  captivity  of  Job  in  his 
praying  for  his  friends,  and  the  Lobd  addeth  to  all  that  Job  hath 
the  double.  11.  And  all  his  brethren,  and  all  his  sisters, 
and  all  his  former  acquaintances,  come  in  unto  him,  and 
eat  bread  with  him  in  his  house,  and  bemoan  him,  and  com- 
fort him  concerning  all  the  evil  which  the  Lobd  had  brought 
upon  him,  and  they  give  to  him  each  a  Kesitah,  and  each  a 
ring  of  gold. 

12.  And  the  Lobd  hath  blessed  the  latter  end  of  Job  more 
than  his  beginning,  and  he  hath  fourteen  thousand  of  a  flock,  and 
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six  thousand  camels^  and  a  thousand  pair  of  oxen^  and  a  thousand 
she-asses.     13.  And  he  hath  seven  sons  and  three  daughters. 

14.  And  he  calleth  the  name  of  the  first  Jemima,  and  the  name 
of  the  second  Kezia,  and  the  name  of  the  third  Keren-happuek. 

15.  And  there  were  not  found  women  so  fair  as  the  daughters 
of  Job  in  all  the  land,  and  their  father  giveth  to  them  an  inhe- 
ritance among  their  brethren. 

16.  And  Job  liveth  after  this  an  hundred  and  forty  years, 
and  seeth  his  children,  and  his  children's  children,  four  genera- 
tions.    And  Job  dieth,  old  and  satisfied  with  days. 

R.  Y. 
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*«*  The  Editor  begs  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  he  does  not  hold  himaelf 

responsible  for  the  opinions  of  his  Correspondents.    . 


"  ESSAYS  AND  REVIEWS,"  AND  THE  SEPTUAGINT. 
To  the  Editor  of  **  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature" 

**  Amongst  the  many  proposals  which  are  floating  aboat  for  Essays  and  counter. 
Essays  to  vindicate  the  doctrines  supposed  to  be  combated  in  this  volume,  let  us  be 
allowed  to  suggest  this  one;  'The  nature  of  Biblical  inspiration,  as  tested  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  Septuagint  version,  with  special  reference  to  the  sanction  given  to 
it  by  the  Apostles,  and  to  its  variations,  by  way  of  addition  and  omission,  from  the 
received  text  of  the  canonical  Scriptures/  The  conclusions  of  such  an  investigation 
would  be  worth  a  hundred  eager  declamations  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  would  be 
absolutely  decisive  of  the  chief  questions  at  issue."* 

In  the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  a  brief  review  was  taken  of 
the  salient  points  of  Professor  Jowett's  Essay  on  the  "  Interpretation 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures."  Whilst  commendation  was  bestowed  on 
many  of  his  criticisms,  the  sceptical  tone  and  tendency  of  his  essay  was 
denounced,  "as  unsettling  everything  and  settling  nothing."  It  is 
this  unhappy  characteristic  of  his  writings,  that  neutralizes  so  much 
which  is  beautiful  and  excellent.  It  conducts  the  reader  to  that 
academical  iTroxrj  which  is  so  adverse  to  the  positive  teachings  of  a 
written  revelation. 

But  there  is  much  to  admire  in  the  pathos  and  devotion  of  Mr. 
Jowett's  compositions.  Amidst  all  his  vigour  of  thought,  there  is  a 
tenderness  which  is  almost  feminine.  You  have  none  of  the  bitterness 
of  the  polemic,  and  even  in  his  errors  you  are  moved  to  tears  rather 
than  to  anger.  Alas !  for  his  Essay  on  the  "  Atonement !"  It  is  that 
which  has  cut  him  off  from  the  Christian  altar. 

His  leading  and  most  valuable  characteristic,  as  the  interpreter  of 
St.  Paul,  is  his  constant  and  perpetual  appeal  to  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament.  He  is  a  profound  Septuagintal  scholar,  and  disdains 
all  puerile  reference  to  pagan  poets  and  phUosophers.  He  is  at  home 
in  Philo,  and  knows  his  inestimable  value,  as  an  unconscious  illustrator 
of  the  New  Testament.  But  he  has  not  done  justice  to  Philo,  when 
conducting  us  to  the  Paschal  Lamb,  and  to  '*  the  Holiest  of  Holies."  If, 
instead  of  consulting  the  rationalistic  Gfrorer,  he  had  followed  the 
Lutheran  Carpzov  in  his  Phiionian  illustrations  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,^  he  would  perhaps  have  adopted  far  juster  conceptions  of  the 
sacrificial  language  of  St.  Paul,  and  have  arrived  at  more  orthodox  con- 
clusions respecting  the  Atonement.  The  picture  which  Philo  exhibits 
of  the  spiritual  office  of  the  Jewish  high  priest,  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  remind  him  of  One  *'  who  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled  and 

•  Edinburph  Review^  No.  230,  Article  vi.,  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  note,  p.  48S. 

*  Garpzovii  PhUonicma  ad  Epist,  Heb,    Helmstad,  1750. 
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separate  from  sinners/'  and  who  offered  up  himself  as  ''a  sacrifice, 
oblation  and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world."^ 

Having  thus^  in  no  unfriendly  manner,  animadverted  on  our  learned 
Greek  Professor,  we  direct  our  attention  to  that  remarkable  foot- 
note which  appeared  in  the  last  Edinburgh  Review,  in  its  professed 
Article  on  "  the  Essays  and  Reviews."  The  reviewer  affects  to  propose 
it,  as  his  own  original  suggestion,  but  your  readers  will  know  how  little 
he  is  entitled  to  be  considered  its  originator.  The  truth  is,  that  1  have 
passed  a  long  life  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the  jquestion  of  verbal 
Inspiration  to  this  very  issue.  I  claim  not  the  smallest  merit  for  these 
long  labours;  I  have  merely  discharged  my  duty  as  a  private  clergyman, 
who,  having  no  parochial  engagements,  has  felt  himself  bound  to  devote 
his  whole  time  and  attention  to  this  important  subject.  I  forbear  to 
enlarge  on  the  nature  of  the  Hellenistic  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  has  provided  the  materials  for  that  colla- 
tion of  the  Septuagint  with  the  Greek  Testament,  which  the  reviewer 
proposes,  as  the  test  and  criterion  of  its  inspired  authority.  I  am  quite 
willing  that  we  should  go  to  trial  on  this  single  issue.  It  is  plain, 
practical  and  intelligible.  It  admits  of  no  quibbling  or  casuistry.  Let 
the  whole  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament,  and  more  especially  its 
doctrinal  phraseology,  be  tested  by  its  accordance  with  the  Version  of 
the  LXX.  Let  its  numerous  citations  be  accurately  examined,  and  if 
we  fail  to  establish,  not  only  its  similarity,  but  its  essential  identity  of 
thought  and  language,  let  us  be  driven  out  of  court. 

We  propose  the  following  theorem,  as  a  sufficient  statement  of  the 
verbal  Inspiration  of  the  New  Testament:  "  That  it  everywhere  evinces 
a  supernatural  recollection  of  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  Ghreeh 
version,  and  that  by  an  influence  which  is  more  than  human,  it  has  enabled 
the  Evangelists  and  Apostles  to  exalt  these  verbal  recollections  into  the 
harmonious  doctrines  of  Christianity"  We  do  not  propose  this  theorem, 
as  a  scholastic  definition,  but  as  a  theological  test.  Let  it  be  con- 
sidered candidly,  and  with  all  its  imperfections.  The  mystery  of 
unwritten  Inspiration  still  remains — "The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence 
it  Cometh,  or  whither  it  goeth." 

But  the  reviewer  must  be  plain  and  honest,  or  we  cannot  accom- 
pany him.  He  affirms  that  every  reference  and  citation  must  be  taken 
in  its  original  sense  and  meaning,  without  any  accommodation  to  the 
object  of  the  writer  who  is  adducing  it.  Here  he  is  at  plain  contradic- 
tion with  common  sense,  and  with  Professor  Jowett.  In  his  acute 
Essay,  "On  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  in  the  writings  of 
St.  Paul,"^  he  not  only  defends  this  freedom  of  accommodation,  but 
advocates  it}  as  one  of  the  marks  of   divine  authority.     To  suppose 

'  A4yofA9y  yhp^  rhu  'Apx^^p^a  ohK  &y9ponroy,  &AX3t  A^yov  Otiov  c&af,  jcianwv  ohx 
ixovffiwv  fiSyoy^  &AA&  xal  kKovtrlwv  iZucrituiToty  htuiroxov. — Philo,  De  Prqfug.,  §  20, 
Manff,  "Ori  6  irphs  &^^9ciay  itpxi^p^s  koU  /x^  y^ii^^vfios^  hnUroxos  ofiaprrifidrtffy 
iirrtv. — De  Victim,  §  10.  'O  5^  rw^lovSalttv  iipxttp^s  ob  lUvov  inrlp  tncayros  iof- 
Bp^t^y  ydyovs,  ic.r.X. — De  Monarch,  $  6»  7. 

'  Vol.  i.,  pp.  401—416. 
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that  patriarchs  and  prophets  could  affix  the  same  distinct  sense  to  their 
traditions,  as  when  those  traditions  became-  fnlfilled  and  verified;  or 
that  types  and  shadows  should  be  identical  with  a  finished  dispensation, 
were  to  demand  that  the  seed  which  the  farmer  drops  into  the  furrow, 
should  represent  the  full  com  in  the  time  of  harvest. 

With  this  single  reservation,  let  us  proceed  to  trial.  Let  no  fur- 
ther mention,  as  Mr.  Jowett  recommends,  be  made  of  the  Hebraisms  of 
the  New  Testament.  They  are  henceforth  Helleniema.  We  are  to  try 
the  issue,  not  on  the  relation  of  the  LXX.  to  the  Hebrew  text,  but  on 
the  relation  of  the  LXX.  to  the  New  Testament.  It  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  claim  any  divine  inspiration  for  the  Greek  version.  To  as,  it 
derives  all  its  authority  from  the  sanction  of  Christ  and  his  apostles. 
The  obscurities  of  Hebrew  should  never  be  blended  with  the  dear  light 
of  the  Greek  language.  We  again  say,  let  the  trial  proceed — and  as  we 
fix  our  eyes  on  the  version,  we  exclaim.  In  hoe  ngno  vinees. 

But,  as  the  reviewer  asserts,  this  appeal  to  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  decisive,  not  merely  of  the  question  of  Inspiration, 
but  also  of  "  the  chief  questions  at  issue.*'  The  entire  doctrinal  vocabu- 
lary of  the  New  Testament  is  taken  from  the  LXX.,  and  as  we  ob- 
served in  our  former  contribution,  the  cardinal  terms,  faith,  repentance, 
righteousness,  justification,  reconciliation,  and  salvation^  are  all  identi- 
cal with  the  same  terms  in  the  Greek  version.  This  concord  is 
still  more  emphatic  in  its  sacrificial  phraseology.  When  the  Apostles 
or  Evangelists  speak  of  the  atonement,  or  the  sacrifice  and  death  of 
Christ,  they  adopt  the  very  same  Septuagintal  language,  as  we  find  in 
the  Books  of  Moses,  in  the  Psalms,  and  in  the  Prophets.  When  they 
denominate  Christ,  "  the  Lamb  of  Grod,"  it  is  with  plain  and  distinct 
reiteration  of  ''the  Paschal  Lamb.''  When  his  blood  is  spoken  of  as  an 
atonement  fbr  sin,  or  the  appointed  method  of  rescue  from  punishment, 
it  is  only  repeating  the  language  of  the  ''blood  on  the  lintel" — the  escape 
from  the  destroying  angel.  It  is  the  Old  Testament  doctrine,  ''  That 
without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission  of  sins."  The  references 
and  citations  on  these  sacrificial  subjects  are  not  merely  formal  and 
allusive ;  but  they  are  strictly  verbal,  the  very  words  of  Leviticus  or 
Isaiah  being  repeated  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  other 
Apostles:  ''  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so 
must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up."  For  the  most  curious  and  recon- 
dite illustrations  of  these  quotations  from  the  LXX.,  we  again  refer  to 
the  valuable  notes  of  Mr.  Jowett  on  the  Epistles  of  the  Romans  and 
Galatians.  He  is  remarkably  acute  in  detecting  casual  and  incidental 
coincidences  of  thought  and  language. 

Nor  is  the  test  of  the  reviewer  to  be  neglected,  in  reference  to  the 
sanction  given  to  the  Greek  version,  "as  to  its  variations,  by  way  of  addi- 
tion and  omission,  from  the  received  text  of  the  Canonical  Scriptures." 

Of  these,  we  shall  only  advert  to  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable:  — 
"  Let  all  the  angels  of  God  worship  him,"  Heb.  i.  6,  Deut.  xxxii. 
35,  is  a  Septuagintal  insertion,  unauthorized  by  the  Hebrew  text, 
"If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,"  etc.,  1  Pet.  iv.,  18,  is  very 
different  from  the  version  of  the  same  text  in   our    English    Bible, 
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(Prov.  xi.  31).  In  the  number  of  the  Patriarchs  who  came  into  Egypt 
(Acts  vii.  14)>  and  the  insertion  of  Cainan  (Luke  iii.  36),  in  our 
Lord's  genealogy,  the  authority  of  the  LXX.  is  followed.  But  the 
omissions  are  still  most  striking.  Who  could  have  supposed  that  the 
pre-eminent  declaration,  '*  Unto  us  a  child  is  born,"  etc.,  Isaiah  ix.  6, 
is  never  once  alluded  to  by  the  Eyangelists  or  Apostles  ?  Now,  it 
happens  that  this  very  text  is  absent  from  the  most  ancient  MSS. 
of  the  LXX.,  and  that  it  was  not  found  in  the  Greek  Scriptures, 
at  the  time  of  the  Christian  era.  Nor  is  it  cited  by  Philo,  though  he 
quotes  several  passages  from  Isaiah.  Nor  is  it  found  in  the  numerous 
extracts  from  Isaiah  in  the  ancient  epistle  of  Clemens  Romanus.  It  was 
first  translated  into  Greek  by  Aquila  a.d.  120.  It  was  not  till  the  days  of 
Jerome  and  Augustine  (a.d.  400),  that  this  omission  was  made  known 
to  the  Christian  Church.  Perhaps  a  still  more  important  variation  is 
discoverable  in  the  absence  of  the  title  of  Jehovah  (the  sacred  Tetrsr 
grammaton),  alike  in  the  Greek  version  and  the  New  Testament.  They 
are  contented  with  the  term  Kt;/)to9,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  many 
Hebrew  scholars.  But  the  variation  is  immutable.  There  is  no  appeal 
from  the  authority  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles.  It  was  fortunate,  nay 
providential,  that  our  translators  did  not  follow  the  Hebrew  titles.  If 
the  terms  Jehovah,  Adonai,  etc.,  had  been  introduced  in  their  version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  that  divine  unity  would  have  been  destroyed 
which  now  characterizes  the  entire  Bible. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  letter,  without  observing  the  injury  which 
has  been  unconsciously  inflicted  on  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, by  absurd  endeavours  to  illustrate  the  Greek  text,  by  appeals  to 
the  Hebrew  language.  There  is  confessedly  no  connexion  between  Greek 
and  Hebrew;  the  analogies  resulting  exclusively  from  the  Alexandrian 
version.  It  were  as  pedantic  to  call  Anglicisms,  Saxonisms,  as  to 
style  Hellenisms,  Hebraisms.  These  prejudices  against  the  LXX.  are 
utterly  unworthy  of  an  enlightened  age.  The  Septuagint  should  hence- 
forth be  associated  with  the  progress  of  modern  thought. — Thus  far 
we  distinctly  agree  with  Mr.  Jowett. 

In  the  memorable  words  of  Professor  Blunt,  the  Septuagint  is  the 
viaduct  from  the  Old  to  the  New  Testament;  and  it  is  in  the  spirit 
of  this  allusion  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  recently  proposed  it,  as  the 
arbitrator  for  adjusting  our  theological  disputes  with  the  Essayists. 
We  heartily  agree  with  this  proposal.  We  again  repeat,  "Take 
this  reviewer  at  his  word."  We  are  convinced  from  a  life-long  study, 
that  the  best  antidote  to  doubts  respecting  the  Inspiration  and  au- 
thority of  the  New  Testament,  will  be  found  in  the  study  of  that 
Greek  version  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  which  reigned  supreme  in  the 
Christian  Church  for  nearly  four  hundred  years.  We  say  nothing  of 
its  own  Inspiration,  further  than  it  is  endorsed  hy  Christ  and  the 
Apostles.  But  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  New  Testament,  lye  must 
necessarily  resort  to  that  book,  which  Christ,  the  Evangelists,  and 
Apostles  knew  by  heart.  There  is  no  evidence  to  shew  they  are 
acquainted  with  original  and  biblical  Hebrew,  for  wherever  Hebrew 
words  are  introduced  in  the  New  Testament,  they  are  couched  in  the 
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vernacular  Syriac  of  the  day.  Even  the  solemn  exclamation  from  the 
Cross  is  not  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist.  It  is  spoken  in  the 
vernacular  dialect.  Yet  such  are  our  Protestant  prejudices,  that  in 
drawing  up  lists  of  the  citations  in  the  New  Testament,  we  commonly 
compute  about  a  moiety  to  be  taken  from  the  Hebrew  text;  but,  as 
Mr.  Jowett  remarks,  they  are  all  more  or  less  traceable  to  the  LXX., 
the  constant  text-book  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles;  the  perpetaal  me- 
morial of  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistles;  and  the  embroidery  of  St.  John,  in 
the  Apocalypse. 

As  we  have  been  challenged  to  give  an  intelligible  statement  of  what 
is  meant  by  Verbal  Inspiration,  I  will  endeavour  to  elucidate  the 
theorem  already  proposed.  It  is  based  on  the  promise  of  our  Saviour  to 
his  disciples, — **The  Holy  Spirit  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all 
things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."  "We  are 
authorized,  therefore,  to  consider  that  it  consists  chiefly  in  an  extra- 
ordinary revival  of  memory  and  recollection.  That  this  is  peculiarly 
the  Inspiration  of  the  four  Evangelists,  I  think  can  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned; but  the  Inspiration  of  the  Apostles  consisted  further,  in  the 
/acuity  of  applying  the  language  of  the  Septuagint  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel.  Hence  it  is  that  every  doctrinal  term  is  the  same. 
There  is  no  such  instance  of  uniform  correspondence  of  thought  and 
language  in  any  uninspired  writer;  and,  therefore,  we  place  it  in  this 
supernatural  concord  and  agreement.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  we 
cordially  appeal  to  the  LXX.  as  the  best,  nay,  the  only  arbitrators,  of 
this  great  controversy. 

But  it  should  be  distinctly  understood,  we  are  speaking  merely  of 
Verbal  Inspiration,  of  that  divine  aid  which  was  granted  to  the  Evan- 
gelists and  Apostles,  as  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  We  do  not 
presume  to  intrude  into  those  mysteries  of  Inspiration,  which  it  "is  not 
lawful  for  a  man  to  utter."  We  view  the  question  solely  as  relating 
to  the  style  and  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  we  say,  that 
such  is  the  minute,  universal,  and  comprehensive  accordance  of  its 
phraseology  with  that  of  the  LXX.,  that  the  secret  of  Verbal  Inspira- 
tion (which  is  essential  to  a  written  revelation),  consists  in  this  unique, 
extraordinary,  and,  as  it  appears  to  us,  supernatural  prevalence  of  the 
Hellenistic  style  throughout  the  numerous  books  of  the  Sacred  Volume, 
— "Which  things  we  speak,  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth"  (1  Cor.  ii.  13). 

E.  W,  G. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  GRECIA,  THE  PRINCE  OF  PERSIA,  AND 
MICHAEL,  ONE  OF  THE  CHIEF  PRINCES,  IN  CON- 
NEXION WITH  THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF 

DEMETRIUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature.^* 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  G.,   or  G.  B.,  for  he  assumes  either  mode 
of  subscription,  has  now  taken  leave  of  this  intricate  and  interesting 
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subject ;  and  I  have  to  thank  him  for  haTing  so  elaborately  stated  the 
grounds  of  his  objections  to  my  proposed  arrangement  of  Scripture 
chronology,  and  for  the  opportunity  thus  a£Porded  me  of  more  fully  ex- 
plaining my  scheme  of  dates,  and  especially  of  reasserting  what  in  a 
moment  of  hesitation  I  had  nearly  relinquished,  viz.,  my  implicit  faith 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  testimony  of  Demetrius,  the  Jewish  historian. 
I  am  satisfied  that  Demetrius  has  fixed  with  truth  and  precision  the 
years  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  has  thus 
supplied  us  with  a  key  to  the  solution  of  several  apparent  difficulties  in 
the  books  of  Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  which  have  no  foun- 
dation in  fact,  but  only  in  an  erroneous  chronology.  The  subject  I 
conceive  to  be  one  of  no  small  interest  at  this  particular  moment,  when 
prophecy  in  general,  and  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  particular,  have  received 
such  rude  and  unworthy  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  great  German 
philologist,  who  has  lately  gone  to  render  an  account  of  his  works  done 
in  the  body,  and  whose  views  and  opinions  have  been  so  hastily  echoed 
by  one  of  those  learned  Essayists  who  have  occasioned  so  much  angry 
commotion  in  our  church.  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  that  learned  writer,  and,  perhaps,  even  of  your  reluctant 
correspondent,  the  extreme  value  and  accuracy  of  the  dates  of  Deme- 
trius, and  of  the  want  of  foundation,  therefore,  for  those  objections  at 
least  which  are  founded  upon  chronological  grounds  against  the  Book 
of  Daniel. 

In  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  October  1860, 1  requested  your 
correspondent  to  have  the  goodness  to  prove  his  fundamental  proposi- 
tion, viz.,  **  that  Cyrus  died  in  B.C.  530."  I  did  so,  because  on  this 
one  solitary  assumption  is  founded  the  greater  part  of  his  chronological 
reasoning — because  the  assumption  itself  rests  solely  upon  that  one 
legend  of  the  life  of  Cyrus,  selected  by  Herodotus  out  of  four  which  he 
admits  to  have  been  current  in  his  days — and  more  especially  because 
this  is  the  basis  of  all  modern  schemes  of  sacred  chronology  which  I  am 
convinced  are  placed  on  an  insecure  foundation.  For,  as  laid  down  by 
Dr.  Hales,  "  the  leading  elementary  date,  by  reference  to  which  the 
whole  range  of  sacred  and  profane  chronology  has  been  adjusted,  is  the 
birth  of  Cyrus  B.C.  599,  which  led  to  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Persia,  B.C.  559,  of  Media,  b.c.  551,  and  of  Babylonia,  b.c.  536."" 
He  might  have  added,  and  to  his  death  b.c.  530,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  A  combination  of  able  writers  have  recently  agreed  together 
to  support  these  conventional  dates,  together  with  all  the  absurd  de- 
formities necessarily  engendered  by  them,  such  as  the  supposed  identi- 
fications of  the  title  Ahasuerus,  first  with  Cyaxares,  then  with  Cam- 
by  ses,  and  thirdly  with  Xerxes,  of  Artaxerxes  with  Smerdis,  and  of 
Darius  with  Astyages,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  new  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  edited  by  that  eminent  scholar  Dr.  Smith.  My  arrangement, 
which  puts  an  end  to  all  these  deformities,  stands,  therefore,  opposed 
to  the  opinions  of  a  host  of  able  men.  Your  correspondent,  as  t;he 
champion  of  this  learned  host,   in  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature, 

"  Hales'  Chronology^  vol.  i.,  p.  269. 
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January  1861,  proceeds  to  answer  my  challenge,  and  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  their  common  fundamental  date,  viz.,  B.C.  530,  for  the 
death  of  Cyrus ;  and  hy  Cyrus  we  both  understood  each  other  to  mean 
the  Coresh  of  the  Books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra,  who  conquered  Babylon, 
and  rescued  the  Jews  from  captivity. 

I.  He  begins  by  observing,  that  I  once  ''  fully  agreed  with  him  in 
this  and  some  other  historicsd  matter  connected  with  the  illustrious 
Persian  conqueror  of  Babylon."  In  proof  of  which  assertion  he  quotes 
a  fragment  of  one  of  my  letters.  (J.  S.  X.,  January  1857,  p.  454.) 
But  he  has  unaccountably  omitted  from  his  quotation  the  very  words 
which  directly  contradict  his  assertion,  viz.,  ''  I  cannot  concur  in  the 
assertion  that  Cyrus,  or  Coresh,  died  in  B.C.  530."  I  am  unable,  there- 
fore, to  compliment  your  correspondent  either  on  the  fidelity  of  his 
quotation,  or  on  his  success  in  shifting  the  ontts  prohandi  from  his  own 
to  my  shoulders. 

II.  He  refers  to  a  letter  of  mine  in  answer  to  Mr.  Savile  (J.  S.  £., 
April  1858,  p.  188)  in  which,  on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  Cyrus  who 
conquered  Astyages  was  the  son-in-law  of  that  king,  as  Ctesias  relates, 
and  also  grandfather  of  Cyrus,  or  Coresh,  not  Coresh  himself,  an  hy- 
pothesis which  I  still  think  to  be  founded  on  fact,  I  admitted  that  As- 
tyages may  have  been  conquered  by  the  Persians,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  Persians  may  have  freed  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  Medes 
about  the  year  b.c.  560,  from  which  he  would  wish  it  to  be  inferred, 
that  **  I  do  not  really  object  to  the  probable  correctness  of  this  date, 
(b.c.  530,  for  the  death  of  Cyrus,)  but  merely  disapprove  the  assertion 
that  it  is  certain  that  Cyrus  died  in  that  year."   Now,  my  argument  with 
Mr.  Savile  was,  and  I  trust  I  may  be  excused  for  repeating  it,  as  it  is  to 
the  point  in  question,  that  Xenophon,  in  his  history  of  Cyrus,  or  Coresh, 
interposes  the  reign  of  Cyaxares  II.  between  the  reigns  of  Astyages  and 
Cyrus — that  few  attempt  to  explain  this  period  of  history  without  ad- 
mitting the  existence  of  this  intermediate  king  (commonly,  though 
erroneously,  identified  with  Darius  the  Mede) — whose  existence,  I  may 
add,  is  also  placed  beyond  doubt,  by  the  testimony  of  the  rock  at  Be- 
histun,  where  he  is  recorded  under  the  title  Uackshatara,  who  mani- 
festly represents  the  last  legitimate  king  of  Media,  from  whom  all  pre- 
tenders to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  assumed  to  claim  their  right  in 
the  day  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes.    My  argument,  therefore,  I  say 
was,  and  is,  that  since  Astyages  certainly  had  a  Median  successor  on  the 
throne,  no  safe  chronological  inference  can  be  drawn  from  coupling  toge- 
ther without  interval  the  reigns  of  Astyages  and  Cyrus,  to  the  e€Fect  that 
if  Astyages  were  conquered  cir.  b.c.  560,  Cyrus,  who  reigned  twenty -nine 
years,  died  in  b.c.  530.     On  the  contrary,  the  inference  is,  that  Cyrus 
must  have  come  to  the  throne  many  years  after  the  death  of  Astyages^ 
whose  death,  as  I  have  constantly  asserted,  and  still  repeat,  took  place  in 
B.C.  539.     If  Cyrus,  therefore,  reigned  twenty-nine  years,  he  must,  of 
necessity,  have  died  long  after  the  year  b.c.  530.     Your  correspondent, 
therefore,  either  misunderstands  or  misrepresents  my  argument,  and 
again  omits  the  following  words  which  contradict  what  he  says  that  I 
do  not  object  to,  viz.,  "  Darius  conventionally  called  the  Mede,  after 
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reigning  simultaneously  with  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses  king  of  Persia, 
for  many  years,  took  the  kingdom  on  the  death  of  Cynts,  his  supreme 
lord,  perhaps  rival,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  in  the  year  B.C.  493 — for 
the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  obstructed  ''all  the  days 
of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  even  unto  the  reign  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia," 
(Ezra  iv.  5) — implying,  I  conceive,  "that  there  were  no  intermediate 
kings,  but  that  Darius  took  the  kingdom  immediately  on  the  death  of 
Cyrus."  "But  how  the  grandson  of  Astyagea  should  have  died  at  the 
age  of  seventy  in  B.C.  529  (or  530)  his  grandfather  having  married  as 
a  young  prince  in  B.C.  585,  w  past  understanding,^*  If  Cyrus  or  Coresh 
lived  to  the  age  of  seventy,  as  confirmed  by  a  legend  turning  upon  the 
number  70,  preserved  by  Cicero  from  the  historian  Dino,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Alexander,  and  if  Cyrus  was  born,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
admit,  even  as  early  as  the  year  in  which  his  grandfather  married,  (the 
year  of  the  eclipse  b.c.  585,)  his  life  and  reign  must  have  extended  far 
into  the  reign  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  Probably,  however,  he 
was  not  born  till  at  least  about  twenty-two  years  after  his  grandfather's 
marriage,  say  in  B.C.  563,  which  would  bring  the  date  of  his  death  to 
B.C.  494.  This  second  forcible  argument,  as  I  conceive,  is  left  uu- 
touched  by  your  correspondent ;  and  thus  far  at  least  he  makes  no 
progress  towards  the  desired  proof,  "  that  Cyrus  died  in  b.c.  530," 
from  any  supposed  admission  on  my  part.  His  next  attempt  to  prove 
his  proposition  is,  if  possible,  still  more  unsatisfactory. 

III.  He  resolves  to  take  his  stand  upon  Herodotus,  whom  he  else- 
where considers  "  will  be  justly  regarded  by  many  as  far  the  best  and 
safest  authority"  (thus  virtually  begging  the  question),  and  thus  pro- 
ceeds: "According  to  Herodotus,  it  was  in  B.C.  560-59,  that  Cyrus 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  king,  Le.,  began  to  reign;  and  as  his  reign 
lasted  twenty-nine  years,  we  reasonably  infer  that  he  died  cir.  B.C. 
530-29."  Your  correspondent  is  a  great  reasoner,  as  well  as  a  great 
chronologist.  It  is  true  that  all  modem  chronologists  have  so  inter- 
preted Herodotus,  and  I  will  add,  of  which  he  is  not  perhaps  aware, 
that  Diodorus,  Thallus,  Castor,  and  Polybius,  among  the  ancients,  took 
the  same  view.  Other  ancient  authorities,  however,  as  I  have  sufficiently 
proved  in  my  papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  h&ve 
otherwise  construed  Herodotus,  and  have  placed  the  advancement  of 
Cyrus  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  after  the  death  of  Astyages,  b.c.  539. 
"What  is  required  of  your  correspondent  is  the  proof  of  the  correctness 
of  the  first  of  these  interpretations.  Now  every  one  is  aware  that 
Herodotus  attaches  no  dates  to  the  events  related  in  his  history,  and 
that  the  date  b.c.  560  for  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,  as  derived  from 
his  writings,  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  adding  twenty-nine  years,  the 
length  of  his  reign,  to  the  assumed  date  of  his  death,  b.c.  530.  This 
supposed  proof  therefore,  from  above,  results  in  merely  begging  the 
question  "  that  Cyrus  died  in  B.C.  530."  Should  your  correspondent 
resort  in  his  distress  to  Xenophon*s  Anabasis,  "  as  the  best  and  safest 
authority"  on  this  special  occasion,  and  argue  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
at  Larissa  in  the  year  b.c.  557,  said  to  have  occurred  about  the  time 
when  the  Persians  overcame  the  Medes,  or  revolted  from  their  yoke, 
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gives  foundation  for  the  inference  that  Astjages  was  conquered  some- 
where about  the  year  B.C.  560,  still  the  answer  would  be,  that  the 
same  theory  of  the  moon  which  places  the  dark  shadow  of  the  total 
eclipse  of  b.c.  557  over  Larissa,  also  places  the  dark  shadow  of  the 
eclipse  of  b.c.  585  upon  the  line,  somewhere  upon  which  the  battle 
between  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes  was  fought,  more  than  thirty-five  years 
after  which  battle  and  date,  Astyagee  was  still  reigning  in  Media. 

Not  satisfied  with  these  three  unlucky  attempts  to  prove,  what 
manifestly  is  incapable  of  proof,  owing  to  the  uncertain  and  conflicting 
nature  of  the  evidence,  he  again  returns  to  the  question,  and  makes  a 
fourth  and  last  effort  to  prove  the  date  of  the  death  of  Cyrus  from  a 
fixed  point  below;  insisting  at  the  same  time  that,  though  Herodotus 
confessedly  was  in  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  place  and  manner  of  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  he  had  no  difficulty  whatever  in  fixing  the  exact  date 
of  that  event.  So  pleased  is  he  with  the  force  of  his  reasoning,  that  he 
repeats  the  argument  nearly  verbatim  in  the  second  portion  of  his  letter 
in  your  last  Journal. 

IV.-  "  Only  grant,"  he  writes,  "  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  Hero- 
dotus, the  native  of  an  Asiatic  city,  to  ascertain  correctly  the  year  in 
which  Darius  Hystaspes  died,  and  his  son  Xerxes  ascended  the  throne; 
and  so  far  as  he  would  feel  assured  that  seven  years  and  five  months, 
and  thirty-six  years,  represent  severally  the  duration  of  the  reigns  of 
Cambyses  and  Darius  Hystaspes,  he  would  feel  assured  that  the  great 
Cyrus  died  in  b.c.  530." 

Only  grant,  it  may  be  replied  with  equal  force,  that  it  was  an  easy 
matter  for  Herodotus,  a  native  of  Ionia,  to  ascertain  correctly  the  date 
of  that  famous  eclipse  which  he  tells  us  was  foretold  by  Thales  to  the 
lonians — that  all  historical  tradition  has  fixed  the  date  of  that  eclipse 
about  the  year  b.c.  585 — that  modern  astronomical  science  has  proved 
that  no  eclipse  between  b.c.  580  and  b.c.  650,  turning  day  suddenly 
into  night,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  could  have  taken  place  except  in 
the  year  b.c.  585 — and  that  the  evening  eclipse  of  that  year  afforded 
peculiar  facility  for  its  prediction,  by  means  of  the  Saros,  from  the 
morning  eclipse  of  b.c.  603,  even  with  the  slight  knowledge  of  astro- 
nomical science  then  possessed — and  so  far  as  Herodotus  could  feel 
assured  that  thirty-five  years,  and  twenty-nine  years,  represent  severally 
the  duration  of  the  reigns  of  Astyages  and  Cyrus,  who  reigned,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  successively  after  the  eclipse,  he  would  also  feel 
assured  that  the  great  Cyrus  could  not  have  died  earlier,  but  probably 
many  years  later  than  b.c.  521,  the  year  of  the  accession  of  Darius 
Hystaspes  to  the  throne  ;  so  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Herodotus  concerning  the  exact  place  and  manner  of  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  he  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  still  greater  doubt  and 
perplexity,  if  he  made  any  reckoning  at  all,  as  to  the  date  of  the  death 
of  that  king.  Your  correspondent  prudently  limits  the  degree  of  force 
of  his  argument  to  the  degree  of  assurance  entertained  by  Herodotus. 
But  where  will  this  argument  stand,  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  amount 
of  assurance  of  Herodotus  upon  points  of  exact  chronology  was  probably 
next  to  nothing  ?     Mr.  Rawlinson,  speaking  of  the  discrepancies  and 
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contradictions  in  the  Herodotean  narrative,  obserres,  "  that  these  fre- 
quent disagreements  must  have  arisen  from  some  defect  in  the  author; 
either  he  was  not  an  adept  in  arithmetic,  or  he  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  go  through  the  calculations,  and  see  that  his  statements 
tallied.^ .  .  .  The  want  of  a  standard  chronological  era  cannot  be  charged 
against  Herodotus  as  a  fault,  it  was  a  defect  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  .  .  .  Herodotus,  however,  is  unnecessarily  loose  and  inaccurate 
in  his  chronological  statements,  and  evidently  regards  the  whple  subject 
as  unimportant.  .  .  .  Even  where  he  seems  to  profess  exactness,  there 
is  always  some  omission.  .  .  .  We  may  conclude  that  he  was  not  in 
the  habit  of  tabulating  his  dates,  or  determining  synchronisms  in  any 
other  way  than  by  means  of  popular  rumour."^  Probably,  therefore, 
if  Mr.  Rawlinson  is  correct  in  his  criticism,  Herodotus  felt  no  assurance 
whatever  on  the  subject,  and  cared  little  concerning  the  exact  date  of 
the  death  of  Cyrus. 

I  think  I  may  now  safely  leave  to  the  decision  of  your  readers, 
how  far  your  correspondent  has  succeeded  in  proving  the  correctness 
of  his  fundamental  date,  and  how  far  he  is  justified  in  his  concluding 
complacent  assertion,  "that  the  evidence  is  strong  and  satisfactory, 
that  the  great  Cyrus  who  besieged  and  took  Babylon,  and  restored  the 
Jews  to  their  own  land,  died  cir.  b.c.  531 — 29."  For  my  own  part,  I 
reject  altogether  the  chronological  inference  thus  derived  from  placing 
the  full  length  of  the  reigns  of  Darius,  Cambyses,  and  Cyrus,  one  above 
the  other  in  succession. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  shew  the  grounds  upon  which  I  accept 
the  other  interpretation  of  Herodotus,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded, 
viz.,  that  which  places  the  marriage  of  Astyages  in  the  year  b.c.  585, 
and  his  death  in  b.c.  539,  and  which  leads  to  the  inference  that  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  was  concurrent  for  some  years  with  that  of  Darius,  son 
of  Hystaspes. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  four  arguments  have  already  been 
brought  forward  incidentally  in  this  discussion,  tending  towards  this 
conclusion.  ^ 

1st.  That  Ctesias  has  expressly  and  advisedly  contradicted  Hero- 
dotus, telling  us  that  the  Cyrus  who  conquered  Astyages  was  in  no  way 
related  to  that  king,  and  not  therefore  his  grandson,  son  of  Mandane 
and  Cambyses;  and  this  was  undoubtedly  the  Cyrus,  father  of  King 
Cambyses,  styled  without  much  reverence,  on  the  Behistun  inscription, 
"  Cyrus  of  our  race." 

2nd.  That  Cyaxares,  not  Astyages,  was  the  last  king  of  Media, 
and  that  Cyrus,  therefore,  according  to  any  reckoning,  was  not  on  the 
throne  of  the  empire  till  long  after  b.c.  560. 

3rd.  That  since  his  grandfather  Astyages  lived  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  after  the  eclipse  of  b.c.  585,  the  twenty-nine  years'  reign  of 
Cyrus  must  have  extended,  even  according  to  Herodotus,  into  the  reign 
of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes. 

4th.  That  if  Cyrus  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy,  as  Dino  in  the  time 
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of  Alexander  relates,  his  life  must  have  extended  far  into  the  reign  of 
Darius. 

I  now  proceed  to  add — 

5th.  That  Daniel,  a  contemporary  witness,  establishes  beyond  ques- 
tion the  fact  of  a  plurality  of  ''  kings  of  Persia,"  in  the  third  year  of 
the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  also  that  a  king,  or  *'  prince  of  Persia,"  and 
one  also  called  Darius  the  Mede,  had  already  come  to  the  throne  in  or 
before  that  third  year:  emphatically  marking  the  distinction  between 
the  first  year  of  Darius,  "  when  he  was  set  OTcr  the  realm  of  the  Chal- 
deans at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  viz. :  when  sixty-two  years  of  age, 
and  his  first  year  as  prince.  So  that  the  reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Darius 
were  concurrent. 

6th.  That  Xenophon  had  collected  from  Persian  traditions  in  his 
day  that  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses  and  Mandane,  conquered  Babylon  at 
the  time  when  Cambyses,  his  father,  was  king  of  Persia,  and  about  the 
time  also  when  Egypt  was  subdued  by  the  Persians;  so  that  this  Cyrus 
must  have  reigned  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 

7th.  That  an  inscription  on  a  brick  found  at  Senkereh,  certifies  that 
Cyrus  was  "  son  of  Cambyses  the  powerful  king."  If  therefore  son  of 
that  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia  (and  we  know  of  no  other),  spoken  of  in 
the  Behistun  inscription  as  *'  son  of  Cyrus  of  our  race,"  he  must  have 
reigned  many  years  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 

8th.  Lucian  writes,  "  Cyrus,  the  ancient  king  of  Persia,  as  Persian 
and  Assyrian  annals  attest,  with  which  also  Onesicritus,  the  historian 
of  Alexander,  seems  to  agree,  when  about  a  hundred  years  old,  inquired 
after  each  of  his  friends  individually,  and  hearing  that  most  of  them 
had  been  put  to  death  by  his  son  Cambyses,  who  had  given  out  that 
this  had  been  done  by  his  command,  being  deeply  afflicted  with  shame 
and  grief  at  the  atrocities  of  his  son  thus  reflected  upon  himself,  put  an 
end  to  his  life."  Again,  therefore,  we  may  infer  that  Onesicritus  was 
of  opinion,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Alexander,  that  Cyrus  long  survived 
the  conquest  of  Egypt. 

9th.  Ferdousi,  still  from  another  independent  source,  relates  that 
Kai-Ehosru,  king  of  Persia,  who  had  been  exposed  when  a  child  in  the 
desert,  as  Herodotus  relates  of  Cyrus,  was  not  he  who  conquered 
Babylon,  and  that  Cyrus,  or  Coresh,  who  conquered  Babylon,  and 
released  the  Jews,  lived  to  an  age  even  greater  than  that  recorded  by 
Lucian,  and  went  into  religious  retirement  after  delivering  the  reins 
of  government  into  the  hands  of  Lohorasp. 

1 0th.  Nehemiah,  the  son  of  Hachaliah,  who  was  living  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  b.c.  433,  dso  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  those  priests  who  came  up  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  with 
Zerubbabel,  as  is  supposed  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  Cyrus  must  have 
died,  therefore,  later  than  b.c.  530. 

Here,  then,  are  seven  high  and  independent  witnesses,  viz.,  Daniel, 
Nehemiah,  Ctesias,  Xenophon,  Dino,  Onesicritus,  and  Ferdousi,  appa- 
rently supported  by  contemporary  inscriptions,  all  combining  to  con- 
tradict that  one  legend  of  Cyrus  related  by  Herodotus,  which  seems  to 
place  his  reign  between  the  years  b.c.  560  and  530.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  furnish  us  with  weighty  arguments,  supported  by  a 
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continuous  tradition,  tending  to  shew  that  Cyrus  must  have  continued 
to  live,  if  not  to  reign,  for  many  years  after  the  date  of  the  conquest  of 
Egypt.     The  question  is  indeed  involved  in  deep  perplexity.     Would 
that  the  labours  of  Eratosthenes,  and  of  the  schools  of  Alexandria  and 
Antioch  regarding  it  had  been  preserved  to  us;  for  it  must  have  then 
been  discussed  and  determined  with  many  authentic  materials,  now 
wanting,  at  command.     We  have  strong  evidence,  however,  here  before 
us,  if  1  am  not  mistaken,  of  what  was  the  tendency  of  opinion  in  those 
days,  in  what  is  stated  by  Dino  and  Onesicritus.    But,  to  say  the  least, 
it  cannot  be  safe,  in  the  face  of  seven  such  independent  authorities,  to 
adopt  implicitly  the  unsupported  opinion  of  one  solitary  and  hesitating 
witness,  who  honestly  warns  us  not  to  trust  too  readily  to  the  story 
which  he  relates,  and  frankly  tells  us  that  he  cannot  pledge  himself  to 
anything  which  he  advances  concerning  either  the  life  or  death  of  Cyrus. 
That  which  is  decisive  in  my  own  mind  against  the  interpretation 
of  Herodotus,  adopted  from  the  time  of  Diodorus  downwards,  is  what 
may  be  collected  from  Manetho  and  Demetrius,  in  two  collateral  lines 
of  investigation,  at  a  much  earlier  time,  bearing  strongly,  though  in- 
directly, on  the  history  of  Cyrus.     Manetho,  soon  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  published  his  Egyptian  dynasties,  and  fixed  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians.     I  cannot  here  enter  fully  into  the 
question  of  the  date  fixed  by  Manetho,  but  must  refer  the  reader  to  my 
letter  in  the  Athenmum  of  8th  June,  in  which  I  think  that  1  have 
shewn  that  Manetho's   date   was  b.c.  515,  in   conformity  with  the 
length  of  reign  given  to  Cambyses  by  Ctesias,  from  Persian  records. 
But  if  Egypt  was  conquered  in  B.C.  515,  the  battle  of  Carchemish  (in  the 
last  year  of  Necho,  as  Josephus  places  it),  and  the  rise  of  the  empire 
of  Babylon  in  the  person  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  fought  that  battle  in 
his  first  year,  must  have  been  the  year  B.C.  583,  that  is  to  say,  two 
years  after  the  eclipse  of  B.C.  585,  which,  Herodotus  informs  us,  shortly 
preceded  the  final  destruction  of  the  empire  of  Assyria,  on  the  ruins  of 
which  that  of  Babylon  arose.     Now  this  is  the  exact  date  fixed  by 
Demetrius  for  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar.     For  he  places  ''  the 
last  carrying  away  of  captives  from  Jerusalem  "  by  that  king,  t.  e.,  in 
his  twenty-third  year,  in  the  year  b.c.  560,  thus  making  his  first  year 
B.C.  583,  in  conformity  with  the  reckoning  of  Manetho,  and  also  in 
conformity  with  that  most  important  of  all  dates,  the  year  of  the  eclipse 
B.C.  585,  which  must  have  preceded  the  first  of  Nebuchadnezzar.     It  is 
clear  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  chronology  of  Demetrius  is  no  system 
of  conjectural  dates,  but  that  it  is  formed  upon  accurate  and  precise 
calculation.     1  accept  that  chronology  with  the  greatest  confidence,  as 
a  precious  record  of  historical  truths  searched  into  and  determined 
in  those  days  of  historical  and  chronological  investigation  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  establishment  of  the  Greeks  in  Syria  and  Egypt ;  and 
I  make  that  chronology  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  my  arrangement. 
How,  then,  does  this  acceptation  of  the  chronology  of  Demetrius  bear 
upon  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  and  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  books  of 
Daniel,  Ezra,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Esther,  and  Nehemiah  ?    Forcibly  and 
distinctly  thus.     If  Demetrius  rightly  places  the  nineteenth  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the  year  b.c.  564,  the 
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seventy  years*  "desolation  of  Jerusalem,"  and  "indignation  against 
Jerusalem/'  spoken  of  by  the  three  prophets,  must  have  terminated  in 
the  year  b.c.  494,  when  Darius  took  the  kingdom,  or  was  "set  over  the 
realm  of  the  Chaldeans,*'  being  "  about  three  score  and  two  years"  old, 
which  was  the  age  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  in  that  very  year. 
The  Darius  of  Daniel,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Ezra,  therefore,  was  one 
and  the  same  Darius,  and  the  years  of  his  reign  are  counted  in  those 
books,  not  from  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  but  from  the 
time  when  Jerusalem  became  immediately  subject  to  his  sceptre  through 
Babylon.  Darius  Hystaspes  was  therefore  Darius  the  Mede,  and  con- 
temporary with  Cyrus,  or  Coresh,  who  conquered  Babylon,  and  his 
reputed  or  adopted  father  Ahasuerus,  was  no  other  than  Cyazares,  son 
of  Astyages,  the  last  king  of  Media,  who,  according  to  the  book  of 
Esther,  must  have  lived  not  long  after  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
because  Mordecai  was  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  that  king.  And 
thus  may  Nehemiah,  the  son  of  Hachaliah,  have  been  present  at  events 
which  took  place  even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Cyrus. 

And  now,  let  me  ask.  What  shall  we  think  of  Bunsen  and  his  fol- 
lowers, who  assume  that  the  book  of  Daniel  could  not  have  been  written 
so  early  as  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  because  Daniel  speaks  of 
Greek  instruments,  and  makes  use  of  some  few  words  of  Greek  etymo- 
logy in  his  writings ;  when  even  a  single  witness  such  as  Demetrius 
asserts,  that  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  whom  Daniel  lived, 
took  place  about  the  very  time  when  Croesus  consulted  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  and  when  we  know  from  Megasthenes  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
died  with  the  very  words  of  that  Greek  oracle  upon  his  lips?  Could 
Daniel* s  master  have  had  intercourse  with  Greece,  and  Daniel  himself 
have  been  precluded  from  knowing  the  names  of  certain  Greek  instru- 
ments used  by  the  military  cortege  of  that  mighty  king  ?  And  what 
shall  we  think  of  the  learned  essayist,  who  re-echoes,  without  con- 
demnation, the  hasty  arguments  of  the  German,  and  asserts  that  this 
"  result  is  clear  beyond  fair  doubt,  that  the  period  of  the  weeks 
(t.e.,  of  the  seventy  weeks'  prophecy  of  Daniel)  ended  in  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes:"  when  Demetrius,  about  fifty  years  before  the 
reign  of  Antiochus,  free  from  aiiy  possible  bias  derived  from  the  pro*- 
phecy,  has  so  fixed  the  time  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which 
could  hardly  have  been  doubtful  in  his  days,  as  to  place  the  very  year 
in  which,  according  to  his  reckoning,  that  prophecy  must  have  been 
uttered,  exactly  seventy  weeks  of  years,  or  490  years  before  the  birth 
of  the  anointed  prince,  of  whom  it  was  said,  "The  Lord  God  shall  give 
unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David,"  and  whom  we  believe  to  have 
been  the  prince  thereby  foretold.  Can  any  one  bring  his  mind  to 
believe  that  it  is  pure  matter  of  accident  that  the  birth  of  Jesus  took 
place  in  exact  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  prediction  so  placed: 
and  that  St.  Matthew  ,also  should  have  certified  that  fourteen  Jewish 
generations,  that  is  fourteen  times  forty  years,  equal  to  a  period  of 
exactly  560  years,  should  have  expired  "  from  the  time  of  the  car- 
rying away  into  Babylon  "  up  to  the  time  of  that  birth?  I  have  not  a 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  on  the  subject.     I  will  not  enter  into  the  ques* 
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tioD  whether  "all  parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel  may  be  of  the  same  age." 
But  that  the  weeks  of  Daniel  ended  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
I  take  to  be  one  of  the  most  unjustifiable  and  hasty  assumptions  ever 
put  forth. 

I  now  return  to  your  correspondent  G.  B.  I  had  argued  from  the 
book  of  Daniel,  who  was  a  contemporary  witness,  that  there  was  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  a  second  prince  in  Persia,  besides  the  supreme 
sovereign  over  the  empire  in  the  days  of  Cyrus,  because  "  in  the  third 
year  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,"  (Melek.)  Daniel  speaks  of  **  the  Prince 
of  Persia"  (Sar)  as  a  distinct  ruler;  and  from  thence  I  had  inferred  a 
corroboration  of  the  opinion  that  Cyrus  and  Darius  reigned  at  the  same 
time.  Your  correspondent  meets  this  argument  by  introducing  to  us 
a  supposed  organized  body  of  malignant  spiritual  beings,  appointed,  as 
he  believes,  by  the  great  evil  spirit  himself  as  princes  over  the  several 
kingdoms  of  this  world,  each  "  most  probably  with  subordinate  spirits 
under  him :  so  that  **  the  prince  of  Persia,"  and  **  the  prince  of  Grecia," 
here  read  of  in  Daniel,  are  to  be  considered  two  malignant  spirits  spe- 
cially appointed  to  thwart  the  well-being  of  those  two  countries,  while 
'*  Michael,  one  of  the  chief  princes,"  is  no  less  a  personage  than  an 
archangel  expressly  set  to  watch  over  the  dispersed  nation  of  the  Jews. 

Now,  with  every  disposition  to  admit  that  spiritual  and  invisible 
agencies,  both  good  and  evil,  may  be  permitted  within  certain  limits 
to  exercise  an  influence  over  the  affairs  of  this  world,  1  am  unable  to 
discover  any  sufficient  ground  for  concluding  that  the  three  princes  here 
spoken  of  by  Daniel  are  any  other  than  at  first  sight  they  would  appear 
to  be,  viz.,  human  beings  likes  ourselves.  A  vision  of  an  angelic 
being,  to  whom  Daniel  has  given  the  name  of  Gabriel,  is  certainly  said 
to  have  appeared  to  the  prophet  while  in  a  deep  sleep  or  trance;  and 
if  this  being,  whether  substantial  or  unsubstantial,  had  been  designated 
by  the  title  **  prince  "  (Sar),  perhaps  there  might  have  been  reason  for 
the  inference  that  Michael  also,  "one  of  the  chief  princes,"  might 
have  been  one  of  the  same  ethereal  nature.  But  why  Michael,  one  of 
the  chief  of  the  Sarim,  "  Michael  your  Sar,"  that  is  your  prince  of  the 
captivity,  and  "  Michael  the  great  (or  chief)  Sar  which  standeth  for  the 
children  of  thy  people,"  should  be  set  down  as  a  supernatural  being, 
more  than  "  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs,"  also  styled  Sar,  in  a  previous 
chapter,  does  not  sufficiently  appear.  The  only  passage  where  the 
"  archangel  Michael "  is  spoken  of  is  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  St. 
Jude,  in  support  of  his  argument,  refers  to  the  non-canonical  book  of 
Enoch,  and  also,  I  conceive,  to  some  well  known  rabbinnical  tradition  of 
his  day,  probably  the  work  referred  to  by  Irenseus,  viz..  The  Asmmp- 
tion  of  Moses,  concerning  a  contest  between  the  devil  and  the  archangel 
Michael  over  the  body  of  Moses.  The  passage  is  extremely  obscure, 
but  I  submit,  with  reverence,  that  it  proves  no  more  than  that  such  was 
a  leganel  current  in  those  days.  It  by  no, means  necessarily  proves 
the  actual  existence  of  any  such  mighty  angel.  The  only  other  passage 
where  Michael  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  as  an  archangel,  is  in  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  where  we  read,  "  There  was 
war  in  heaven,  Michael  (that  is  literally,  one  who  is  like  unto  God) 
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and  his  augels  fought  against  the  dragon :  and  the  dragon  fought 
and  his  angels."  Both  Michael  and  the  dragon  are  here  symbolical 
beings.  •*  This  vision  of  the  war  in  heaven,"  writes  Bishop  Horsley, 
*'in  the  Apocalypse,  represents  the  vehement  struggles  between  Chris- 
tianity and  the  old  idolatry  in  the  first  ages  of  the  gospel."  The 
angels  of  the  two  opposite  armies  represent  two  opposite  parties  in  the 
Roman  state  at  the  time  which  the  vision  more  particularly  regards. 
Michael's  angels  are  the  party  which  opposed  the  side  of  the  Christian 
religion,  the  friends  of  which  had  for  many  years  been  numerous,  and 
became  very  powerful  under  Constantine  the  great,  the  first  Christian 
emperor:  the  dragon  and  his  angels  are  the  party  which  supported  the 
old  idolatry ."'^  This  symbolical  vision,  therefore,  of  Michael  and  the 
dragon  carries  no  weight  as  proving  the  actual  existence  of  any  such 
superhuman  being  as  Michael,  more  than  it  proves  the  actual  existence 
of  a  spiritual  dragon.  Setting  aside,  therefore,  these  two  passages  as  not 
bearing  on  the  Question,  let  us  return  to  the  passage  (Daniel  xii.  1). 
"  At  that  time  shall  Michael  stand  up,  the  great  prince,  or  Sar,  which 
standeth  for  the  children  of  thy  people:  and  there  shall  be  a  time  of 
trouble  such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation,  even  to  that  same 
time:  and  at  that  time  thy  people  shall  be  delivered,  every  one  that 
shall  be  found  written  in  the  book."  Surely,  it  may  be  said,  here  is 
reference  to  a  superhuman  personage,  invested  with  more  than  mortal 
power,  at  the  time  of  the  future  restoration  of  the  Jews.  But  why,  it 
may  be  asked,  superhuman?  Daniel  was  not  superhuman,  though 
greatly  favoured  of  heaven,  and  to  him  it  was  said  in  the  same  chapter, 
''  Go  thou  thy  way  till  the  end  be:  for  thou  shalt  rest  and  stand  in  thy 
lot  at  the  end  of  the  days."  David  was  not  superhuman,  and  yet  of 
David  and  of  Israel  it  is  said,  They  shall  serve  the  Lord  their  God,  and 
David  their  king,  whom  I  will  raise  up  unto  them"  (Jer.  xxx.  9). 
Elijah  was  not  superhuman,  and  yet  we  read,  "  Behold  I  will  send  you 
Elijah  the  prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of 
the  Lord"  (Malachi  iv.  5).  Now  if  Daniel,  David,  and  Elijah,  shall 
hereafter  stand  again  upon  this  earth,  though  beings  of  a  human  nature 
as  ourselves,  why  should  not  also  Michael,  the  prince,  who  in  the  days 
of  Cyrus  stood  for  the  children  of  the  captivity,  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood  as  those  three  holy  men,  and  not  a  whit  less  holy  or  less  favoured 
than  the  holiest  of  them,  as  I  shall  presently  shew,  at  that  time,  when 
many  ''  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,"  also  stand  in 
his  lot,  and  for  the  children  of  his  people?  But  it  will  be  asked,  where 
is  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  prince  Michael  in  the  days  of 
Daniel  and  of  Cyrus?  There  is  evidence,  I  reply,  in  the  book  of  Daniel 
itself  of  a  prince  of  the  royal  house  of  David — of  a  prince  as  highly 
favoured  by  the  Almighty  as  Daniel — of  a  prince  set  high  amongst  the 
chief  rulers  of  that  kingdom,  of  which  Cyrus,  in  his  third  year,  had  lately 
become  possessed — and  of  a  prince  who  bore  a  name  identical  with 
that  of  Michael  at  the  very  time  of  which  the  prophet  is  speaking. 
The  name  Michael,  as  before  observed,  signifies  ''who  is  like  unto 
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God."  The  name  Mishael  signifies  ''who  is  that  which  God  is." 
Now  who  was  Mishael?  He  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  ''  the  king's  seed,  and 
of  the  princes '*  (Daniel  i.  3),  that  is  of  the  royal  house  of  Jehoiakim. 
He  was  surnamed  Meshach  bj  the  Chaldees,  and  was  one  of  those 
three  holy  children  who  were  seen  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
in  company  with  one  ''whose  form  was  like  the  son  of  God."  He 
was  one  of  those  who,  together  with  Daniel,  also  of  princely  race, 
was  at  one  time  set  "  over  the  affairs  of  the  province  of  Babylon,"  and 
immediately  after  his  miraculous  deliverance  still  more  highly  "pro- 
moted in  the  province  of  Babylon,"  so  that  he  was  placed  amongst  the 
chief  of  the  Sarim.  Nor  need  we  be  surprised  at  the  attainment  of  so 
exalted  a  position  by  a  captive  Jew,  when  we  remember  that  Daniel,  his 
companion,  was  thought  worthy,  not  long  after,  of  being  "  set  over  the 
whole  realm."  This  then  was  the  great,  or  chief  Sar,  who,  in  the 
third  year  of  Cyrus,  when  the  building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  was 
obstructed  by  the  Samaritans,  and  when  Daniel  was  mourning  "  three 
whole  weeks,"  or  one  and  twenty  days,  during  which  he  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  sought  in  supplication  to  the  king,  and  in  prayer  to 
God,  to  be  allowed  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  enforce  the  decree  of  Cyrus 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple — this  prince  Michael,  or  Mishael,  I  say, 
was  he  who,  when  the  "  prince  of  Persia"  opposed  his  petition  during 
those  same  one  and  twenty  days,  came  to  help,  not  the  angel  Gabriel 
of  the  vision  as  your  correspondent  infers,  but  Daniel,  who  was  urging 
his  petition,  and  who,  notwithstanding  this  support  of  one  of  the  chief 
princes,  was  unsuccessful  in  his  suit,  and  was  compelled  to  remain 
"  there  with  the  kings  ofPersiay  Let  us  remark  here  the  expression 
"  kings  of  Persia*'  in  the  plural,  again  conveying  the  idea  of  the  concur- 
rent reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Darius  on  the  thrones  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ; 
for  Darius,  as  we  have  seen,  had  already  begun  to  reign.  There  is  then 
neither  sufficient  authority,  nor  sufficient  necessity,  for  resorting  to  a 
machinery  of  supposed  good  and  evil  spirits,  set  as  princes  over  the  sepa- 
rate kingdoms  of  the  world.  "  I  deny,"  says  Bishop  Horsley,  "  that  a 
single  text  is  to  be  found  in  Holy  Writ,  which,  rightly  understood, 
gives  the  least  countenance  to  the  abominable  doctrine  of  such  a  parti- 
cipation of  the  holy  angels  in  God's  government  of  the  world." 

It  now  merely  remains  for  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
second  portion  of  your  correspondent's  letter,  which  appeared  in  your 
last  Journal:  and  I  shall  limit  my  observations  to  such  of  his  arguments 
as  seem  to  bear  upon  the  questions  at  issue,  or  the  conclusions  at  which 
I  have  arrived,  viz:— 

1st.  That  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of  Esther,  was  Cyaxares,  son  of 
Astyages. 

2nd.  That  Darius,  the  Mede,  son  of  Ahasuerus,  was  Darius,  son 
of  Hystaspes,  reputed  son  or  successor  on  the  Median  throne  of 
Cyaxares. 

3rd.  That  Cyrus,  and  Darius  the  Mede,  or  Cyrus,  and  Darius  son 
of  Hystaspes,  reigned  simultaneously  in  Persia  for  many  years. 

I  dismiss  of  course  your  correspondent's  calculation  of  the  age  of 
Darius,  and  all  other  arguments  founded  upon  the  assumed  death  of 
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Cyrus  in  B.C.  530:  and  I  find  that  the  first  and  indeed  only  argnment 
of  any  weight  which  apparently  affects  my  arrangement  is  that  which  is 
drawn  from  the  age  of  Daniel.  Misapprehending  what  I  had  written 
on  this  point,  he  assumes  that,  hy  my  own  admission,  Daniel  must  have 
been  bom  in  b.c.  606,  and  that  if  he  lived  therefore  to  the  year  b.c.493, 
he  must  have  attained  to  the  age  of  112  years:  and  concludes  thus. 
*'  This  consideration  amounts  to  little  short  of  a  demonstration  that  the 
identification  of  Daniel's  Median  Darius,  with  the  Darius  Hystaspes  of 
Herodotus,  is  little  better  than  a  chimerical  impossibility/'  The  simple 
difference  between  your  correspondent  and  me  is,  that  I  take  his  reason- 
ing to  be  valid,  not  as  proving  that  Daniel  could  not  have  lived  to  the 
year  b.c.  493,  but  as  confirming  the  chronology  of  Demetrius,  who  dis- 
tinctly states  that  the  first  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  b.c.  583:  and 
little  short  of  a  demonstration  that  the  second  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  not  the  second  year  from  association  with  his  father  on  the  throne, 
but  probably  the  second  year  of  his  sole  reign,  which,  as  Scaliger  has 
remarked,  must  have  been  the  fourteenth  from  his  junction  with  his 
father,  that  is  b.c.  570  according  to  Demetrius,  so  that  Daniel  may 
thus  have  attained  to  the  age  of  about  ninety  years.  Others,  for  in- 
stance Cedrenus,  have  placed  the  year  of  interpretation  of  the  dream  in 
the  second  year  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  b.c.  562,  according  to  De- 
metrius :  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  Daniel,  with  his  thoughts  fixed  on 
Jerusalem,  and  looking  forward  to  the  expected  prince  who  should  rise 
as  a  deliverer  in  Judea,  may  have  counted  the  regnal  years  of  the 
Babylonian  and  Persian  kings  he  mentions  with  reference  to  the  throne 
of  Judea,  and  not  to  their  local  thrones.  So  much  for  the  one  plau- 
sible argument  of  your  correspondent  against  the  identity  of  Darius  the 
Mede  and  Darius  son  of  Hystaspes. 

With  regard  to  the  identity  of  Cyaxares  and  Ahasuerus,  I  find  your 
correspondent  strenuously  arguing  against  Mr.  Savile,  that  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Persians  over  the  Medes  had  been  established  long  before 
the  capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus;  and  I  myself  have  argued  that  the 
"  Medes  and  Persians/'  or  "  Persians  and  Medes,"  were  at  that  time, 
as  Xenophon  relates,  on  a  footing  of  federal  equality,  and  that  the 
names  of  either  country  might  have  been  then  placed  in  the  position 
of  precedence,  according  to  the  nation  or  locality  of  the  writer.  He 
insists  that  ''  the  habitual  use  of  such  a  formula  as  that  of  "  the  law 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians"  at  the  Medo-Babylonian  court,  by  Median 
courtiers,  and  before  the  Median  monarch  of  Chaldea,  may  not  unfairly 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  Persian  supremacy  had  already  been  virtually 
established  throughout  the  Medo-Persian  empire."  '  If  so,  his  main 
argument,  from  the  frequent  use  of  the  formula,  "Persians  and  Medes," 
in  the  Book  of  Esther,,  to  prove  that  Ahasuerus  must  have  reigned 
after  the  time  of  Cyrus,  falls  to  the  ground.  For,  in  proportion  to  the 
force  of  his  reasoning  that  Persian  supremacy  was  then  established 
throughout  the  empire,  so  is  the  possibility  that  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus 
over  127  provinces  of  Persians  and  Medes  may  have  taken  place  before 
or  about  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Babylon.  I  have  here,  therefore,  to 
thank  him  for  the  support  of  his  reasoning,  though  not  of  his  opinion. 
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Lastly,  your  correspoDdent  is  very  pertenacious  ia  his  opinion,  that 
Ezra  has  referred  to  Cambyses  and  Smerdis,  under  the  titles  Ahasuerus 
and  Artaxerxes,  between  the  reigns  of  Cyrus  and  Darius;  and  appeals 
to  *'  not  a  few  learned  writers,  from  Mede  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to 
Jahn  and  Faber"  in  support  of  his  opinion.  Now  as  he  clearly  has  not 
seen  what  was  written  on  this  subject  by  Sir  I.  Newton,  he  will  allow 
me  to  lay  before  him  the  conclusions  of  that  extraordinary  man,  which 
will  be  found  by  no  means  in  unison  with  his  own.  ''I  consider 
further,"  writes  Sir  I.  Newton,**  "that  Ezra,  chap,  iv.,  names  Cyrus,  «|-, 
Darius,  Ahasuerus,  and  Artaxerxes  in  continual  order,  as  successors  to 
one  another,  and  these  names  agree  to  Cyrus,  •{«,  Darius  Hystaspes, 
Xerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  to  no  other  kings  of  Persia." 

Let  me  refer  him  also  to  Sir  I.  Newton's  opinion  concerning  the 
"  seventy  weeks:" — "As  the  seventy  and  sixty-two  weeks  were  Jewish 
weeks  ending  with  sabbatical  years,  so  the  seven  weeks  are  the  compass 
of  a  jubilee,  and  begin  and  end  with  actions  proper  for  a  jubilee,  and 
of  the  highest  nature  for  which  a  Jubilee  can  be  kept."  Again,  he 
refers  to  the  completion  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah  in  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  B.C.  436, 
according  to  Josephus,  and  writes,  *'  Count  now  from  this  year  three 
score  and  two  weeks  of  years,  that  is,  434  years,  and  the  reckoning 
will  end  in  September  in  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  4712  (b.c.  2), 
which  is  the  year  in  which  Christ  was  born."*  Now  Maimonides 
informs  us  that  the  sabbatical  years  and  jubilees  were  reinstituted  by 
Ezra,  and  that  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  second  temple  was  the  first 
sabbatical  year  after  the  return  from  captivity ;  and  applying  this  to  all 
that  has  gone  before,  and  also  to  Sir  I.  Newton's  opinion  concerning 
the  weeks  and  jubilee,  we  find  that  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  new 
temple,  counted  from  the  second  year  of  Darius,  b.c.  493-2,  was  the 
year  B.C.  480,  and  the  first  year  of  the  sabbatical  week  was  b.c.  486. 
Counting  then  Sir  Isaac's  jubilee  or  fifty  years  (which  he  was  unable  so 
to  count  according  to  the  common  chronology)  from  the  year  B.C.  486, 
we  arrive  at  the  year  b.c.  436,  the  period  of  the  building  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  in  troublous  times,  as  he  had  pointed  out,  and  from 
thence  to  the  birth  of  Christ  is,  as  we  have  seen,  sixty  sabbatical 
years. 

I  now  take  leave  of  your  correspondent,  who,  except  for  a  certain 
looseness  of  logic  and  want  of  range  in  historical  information,  I  might 
have  taken  for  a  late  fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Whoever  he  may  be, 
I  can  assure  him  that  his  charge  of  intentional  mystification,  on  my 
part,  is  as  unworthy  of  himself  as  it  is  of  me.  I  may  truly  say,  that 
there  is  nothing  which  I  have  here  advanced  which  I  do  not  believe  to 
be  the  truth,  or  very  nearly  approaching  to  the  truth,  and  that  the 
more  I  consider  the  subject,  the  more  fully  persuaded  I  am  that  the 
weight  of  ancient  testimony  is  in  favour  of  my  view. 

I.  W.   BoSANaUET. 

Clat/smore,  18  th  May,  1861. 
*  Newton's  Chronology,  p.  368  *  Newton  on  Daniel  x.,  p.  1333,  15. 
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THE  FAMILY  OF  JESUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature*^ 

Sir, — Whatever  relates  in  any  way  to  the  personal  history  of  our  Lord 
is  of  interest  and  importance  to  Christians.  Much  has  heen  said  and 
written  with  reference  to  his  earthly  relatives,  and  of  late  this  question 
has  heen  more  than  once  discussed  or  referred  to  in  the  pages  of  your 
Journal.  I  will  therefore  feel  obliged  by  you  allowing  me  to  lay  before 
your  readers  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment on  this  point. 

And  first  with  reference  to  our  Lord's  mother,  that  daughter  of 
Israel  whom  we  are  ever  to  call  blessed,  for  the  great  honour  conferred 
upon  her.  That  Mary  was  a  virgin  until  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  no 
one  who  believes  the  Gospel  narrative  doubts.  That  she  continued 
such  ever  afterwards  is  the  belief  of  a  large  part  of  the  professing 
Christian  Church.  But  that  she  did  not  is,  in  my  opinion,  just  as 
clearly  taught  us  in  the  Gospel  as  it  is  there  taught  us  that  she  did 
continue  such  until  the  birth  of  Christ. 

No  other  evidence  need  be  looked  for  in  proof  of  this  than  the  fact 
that  Mary  was  married  io  Joseph,  and  lived  with  him  as  his  wife  for 
many  years.  No  other  proof  of  cohabitation  is  required  in  the  case  of 
other  married  persons,  and  no  other  is  required  in  the  instance  before 
us.  In  the  circumstances  and  opinions  of  the  time  and  country,  there 
is  nothing  to  make  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Joseph  and  Mary  did 
not  live  together  as  married  people  do,  but  the  very  contrary.  Married 
life,  not  virginity,  was  the  condition  honoured  among  the  Jews  :  and 
children  were  looked  upon  as  the  great  blessing  of  marriage.  The 
sentiment  of  Elizabeth  was  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  people ;  when 
in  thanksgiving  for  the  birth  of  John,  she  said,  ''  Thus  hath  the  Lord 
dealt  with  me  in  the  days  wherein  he  looked  on  me,  to  take  away  my 
reproach  among  men  (Luke  i.  25).  There,  could  have  been,  therefore, 
neither  on  Joseph's  or  Mary's  part,  any  feeling  to  make  them  shun  the 
usual  intercourse  of  marriage  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  strong  bias  of 
the  age  and  country,  was  on  the  same  side  as  natural  inclination. 

But  in  this  particular  instance,  we  happen  to  have  as  express  testi- 
mony as  words  can  give  us  on  such  a  subject,  that  Mary  did  not 
continue  a  virgin  after  the  birth  of  Jesus.  That  testimony  is  found  in 
the  words  of  St.  Matthew,  who  says  of  Joseph,  that  "  he  knew  her  not 
until  she  had  brought  forth  her  first-born  child"*  (Mat.  i.  25).  The 
only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  words  is  that  he  did  know  her 
afterwards.  It  is  in  vain  that  men  bring  forward  cases  when  the 
word  "  until "  is  used,  and  where  we  all  allow  that  the  thing  in  connec- 
tion with  which  it  is  used  did  not  take  place.  If  we  examine  those 
places  we  shall  invariably  find  that  such  things  are  things  which  could 
not  happen,  and  that  therefore  the  use  of  the  word  "  until "  is  a 
striking  and  remarkable  way  of  saying  that  they  did  not,  while  in  no 
single  instance  is  there  any  uncertainty  implied  in  the  use  of  the  word 
"until:"  it  is  either  a  decided  affirmation  or  a  decided  negation. 
Thus,  when  we  read  that  "  Samuel  came  no  more  to  see  Saul  till  the 
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day  of  his  death,"  we  see  at  once  from  the  circumstances  which 
attended  Saul's  death,  that  this  is  a  forcible  way  of  saying  that  he 
never  came  to  see  him  again:  or  when  we  read  that  '*  Michael  the 
daughter  of  Saul  had  no  child  until  the  day  of  her  death/'  we  perceive, 
"  because  there  is  no  midwifery  in  the  grave,"  that  the  phrase  means 
she  never  had  a  child  (1  Sam.  xv.  35;  2  Sam.  vi.  23).  But  we  never  * 
dream  of  arguing  from  such  cases  that  there  is  negation  in  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  until "  in  cases  where  the  thing  spoken  of  is  such  as 
naturally  or  usually  happens.  Thus,  when  we  read  of  the  angels  say- 
ing to  Lot,  ''  I  cannot  do  anything  (to  the  cities  of  the  plain)  until 
thou  be  come  to  Zoar,"  we  at  once  infer  that  he  meant  to  execute 
vengeance  afterwards  :  or  when  we  are  told  of  David's  vow  not  "  to 
taste  bread  until  the  sun  be  down,"  we  are  quite  certain  that  he  did 
eat  after  it  was  down.  And  so  it  is  in  the  case  before  us.  Marital 
intercourse  is  a  usual  thing,  and  therefore  when  used  in  reference  to  it 
by  St.  Matthew,  the  word  "  until "  means  with  just  as  much  certainty 
that  Joseph  knew  Mary  after  the  birth  of  Jesus,  as  that  David  partook 
of  food  after  sunset,  and  that  fire  descended  upon  Sodom  after  Lot  was 
escaped  to  Zoar.  Mary  therefore  continued  a  virgin  only  until  after 
the  birth  of  Jesus.  She  then  ceased  to  be  such,  and  lived  with  Joseph 
as  every  other  Jewish  wife  lived  with  her  husband.  The  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary  is  an  idle  myth. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  she  had  any  other  child  than  Jesus,  or 
that  those  spoken  of  in  the  Gospels  as  his  brethren  were  her  sons.  I 
believe  that  she  had  other  sons,  but  that  they  died  in  early  life,  and 
that  none  of  them  were  alive  when  our  Lord  was  engaged  in  his  public 
ministry.  This  I  will  now  endeavour  to  shew.  Our  Lord  seems  to 
have  had  many  blood  relations  (Luke  ii.  44 ;  Mat.  xiii.  55,  56 ; 
John  vii.  10).  These  seem  to  have  lived  chiefly  in  Galilee,  and  espe- 
cially in  Nazareth.  We  have  the  names  of  four  of  those,  who  were 
probably  his  nearest  relatives,  given  us  in  Mat.  xiii.  55,  ''  James  and 
Joses,  and  Simeon,  and  Judas."  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  these 
were  all  his  living  male  relatives,  but  they  were  those  nearest  to  him 
and  best  known  in  Nazareth,  and  are  the  persons  whom  many  suppose 
to  have  been  his  uterine  brothers,  the  children  of  Joseph  and  his 
mother. 

The  mere  calling  them  his  brethren  does  not  prove  them  to  have 
been  so  closely  related  to  him,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  this  term  is 
freely  used  in  Scripture  of  all  who  were  in  any  degree  related  to  each 
other.  It  is  used  of  kinsmen  in  any  degree,  of  uncles  and  nephews, 
as  well  as  of  the  children  of  the  same  father  and  mother  (2  Kings 
x.  13.  comp.  with  2  Chron.  xxii.  1 ;  Gen.  xiii.  8  andxxix.  12).  I  think 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  persons  called  in  the  Gt)spel  our 
Lord's  brethren  were,  at  least  two  of  them,  his  first  cousins,  the  sons 
of  his  mother's  sister.     Now  for  the  proof  of  this. 

Of  the  four  brethren  of  Christ  mentioned  by  name,  two  were  of  the 
number  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  viz.,  James  and  Judas.  This  is  very 
evidently  taught  us.  That  James  was  one  of  them  we  learn  from 
Gal.  i.  1 9,  where  Paul,  speaking  of  his  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  after  his 
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Conversion,  a.d.  35,  says  that  he  then  saw  none  of  the  Apostles 
except  Peter  and  "  James,  the  Lord's  brother."  Very  strange  is  Dean 
Alford*s  comment  npon  this.  He  tells  us  in  his  note  on  Mat.  xiii.  55, 
that  "  this  determines  nothing  as  to  James*s  having  been  among  the 
twelve,  for  Paul  and  Barnabas  are  called  Apostles."  The  Dean's  idea 
is  that  the  James  spoken  of  (Gal.  i.  1 9)  was  not  one  of  the  twelve  first 
chosen  by  Christ,  but  was  one  who  in  after  times  was  called  an  apostle, 
as  Barnabas,  Andronicus,  Epaphroditus,  and  others  were  undoubtedly 
called.  But  the  whole  scope  and  argument  of  Galatians,  and  the  time 
to  which  it  refers,  forbids  us  to  suppose  that  Paul  is  speaking  there  of 
any  but  the  original  Apostles  called  by  Christ  in  person  and  witnesses 
of  his  life.  It  could  be  no  others  whom  he  describes  as  having  been 
apostles  before  he  received  the  call  to  the  apostleship  on  his  way  to 
Damascus  (Gal.  i.  17).  Called  as  he  was  in  the  same  year  in  which 
Christ  had  been  crucified,  those  who  were  apostles  before  him  could 
have  been  no  other  than  the  original  twelve.  Of  the  Apostles  whom 
he  thus  describes  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  was  one  (Gal.  i.  19).  He 
is  here  associated  as  an  equal  with  the  very  foremost  of  the  twelve, 
Peter  and  John  (ii.  9).  And  we  might  just  as  well  suppose  that  Peter 
and  John  here  mentioned  were  not  the  Peter  and  John  who  were  with 
Jesus  on  the  mount  of  transfiguration,  but  some  other  men  of  the  same 
name,  as  suppose  that  the  James  who  is  associated  with  them  in 
Galatians  was  not  one  of  the  original  and  pre-eminent  apostles,  bat 
some  one  else  of  the  same  name.  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  was 
then  beyond  any  fair  question,  one  of  those  twelve  whom  Jesus  in  the 
days  of  his  flesh  called  to  be  with  him,  as  we  read  in  the  Gospels. 

But  it  is  just  as  certain  that  this  James  was  not  the  uterine  -brother 
of  our  Lord.  We  are  expressly  told  who  both  his  father  and  his 
mother  were.  Matthew  tells  us  that  he  was  *'  the  son  of  Alph8eus"(x.  3). 
And  Mark  tells  us  that  he  was  the  son  of  one  called  by  the  common 
name  of  Mary,  but  different  from  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus  (xv.  40). 
While  John  tells  us  that  Mary  the  mother  of  James  was  sister  to  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  or,  in  other  words,  that  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  was  what  we  would  call  his  first  cousin  (xix.  25).  Another  of 
the  four  brethren  of  our  Lord  mentioned  by  name,  Joses,  was  uterine 
brother  of  this  James  (Mark  xv.  40).  And  thus  we  have  certainly  two 
of  them  standing  to  him  in  no  nearer  relationship  than  first  cousins. 
We  cannot  tell  with  certainty  the  precise  relationship  in  which  the  two 
remaining  brethren  of  our  Lord  stood  either  to  Him  or  to  James  and 
Joses.  They  could  not  have  been  more  nearly  related  to  Jesus  than 
James  and  Joses  were,  or  they  would  in  the  enumeration  of  them 
have  been  first  mentioned,  whereas  they  are  mentioned  after  them 
(Mat.  xiii.  55).  One  of  them,  the  Apostle  Jude,  calls  himself  ''  a 
brother  of  James"  (Jude  1),  but  this  expression,  as  we  have  seen,  may 
only  mean  a  kinsman  or  cousin.  From  the  mention  of  Mary,  our 
Lord's  aunt,  being  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses  (Mark  xv.  40), 
while  no  mention  is  made  of  her  similar  relationship  to  the  other  two, 
one  of  whom,  Judas,  was  a  much  more  eminent  man  than  Joses,  we 
should  gather  that  Simon  and  Judas  were  related  to  James  and  Joses 
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by  a  similar  relationship  to  that  which  conDected  the  latter  to  our  Lord, 
i.e.,  that  they  were  first  cousins.  That  such  was  probably  the  relation- 
ship of  Judas  to  our  Lord,  or  that  at  least  he  was  not  his  uterine 
brother,  we  gather  from  Luke  vi.  16.  From  hence  we  learn  that  his 
father's  name  was  James  "*lovBav  'laxrw^ov.'*  It  is  true  that  our  version 
translates  this  *'  Judas  the  brother  of  James/'  but  it  is  just  as  true,  I 
think,  that  the  translation  is  wrong.  I  may  be  in  error,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  we  can  point  out  a  single  passage  where  this  expression 
certainly  signifies  "  a  brother,  '*  while  numberless  instances  can  be 
pointed  out  where  it  means  ''a  son"  (Luke  vi.  15.  Mat.  x.  3).  We 
have  then  a  third  of  those  named  as  the  brethren  of  Christ  who  could 
not  have  been  more  nearly  related  to  him  than  his  first  cousin,  and  was 
perhaps  not  so  near.  It  is  possible  that  the  father  of  Judas  may  have 
been  a  brother  of  our  Lord's  mother,  bu:  he  may  not  have  been  so 
dosely  related.  While  Judas,  his  son,  and  who  calls  himself  brother 
of  James,  could  not  have  been  more  closely  related  to  the  latter  than 
first  cousin.  We  have  thus  certainly  made  out  that  the  four  brethren 
of  the  Lord  mentioned  by  name,  and  best  known  as  such  in  his  own 
city  of  Nazareth  where  his  father  and  mother  dwelt,  were  not  his 
uterine  brothers,  but  were  only  cousins.  He  certainly  had  no  nearer 
relations  than  these  at  the  time  of  his  public  ministry. 

Again  ;  that  the  four  brethren  of  Christ  mentioned  by  name  were 
not  his  mother's  sons,  we  may  infer  very  strongly  from  our  Lord's 
handing  her  over  to  the  care  of  St.  John  when  he  was  dying  (John 
xix.  26).  If  she  had  had  then  no  less  than  four  sons — two  of  them 
apostles — and  one  of  them,  James,  the  most  settled  resident  in  Jeru- 
salem of  all  the  apostles,  and  a  man  eminent  for  every  virtue,  wc 
cannot  suppose  that  our  Lord  would  have  taken  from  their  care  their 
own  mother,  or  that  a  transfer  of  the  kind  could  have  been  agreeable 
to  her  feelings.  The  solemn  commendation  of  his  mother  to  John  was 
evidently  the  raising  up  a  son  to  one  whom  the  death  of  Jesus  was 
about  to  make  childless. 

But  are  we  not  expressly  told  that  Jesus  was  his  mother's  ^r«/  born 
son,  and  consequently  that  those  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  as  his 
brethren  were  sons  born  to  her  after  his  birth  (Luke  ii.  7).  I  was  for 
a  long  while  inclined  to  think  that  the  styling  our  Lord  Mary's  first- 
born son  did  not  establish  her  having  had  any  other  children.  Further 
reflection,  however,  convinces  me  that  it  does,  though  it  by  no  means 
follows,  if  she  had,  that  those  mentioned  by  name  as  the  brothers  of  Jesus 
were  her  children.  I  am  satisfied  that  she  had  other  sons  besides 
Jesus,  perhaps  daughters  also,  but  that  those  other  sons  died  young, 
and  that  our  Lord  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  30,  was  his  mother's  only 
living  son. 

It  is  much  disputed  whether  the  calling  our  Lord  Mary's  first  born 
son  proves  that  she  had  other  children,  but  I  can  see  no  reason  for 
denying  that  such  is  its  proper  force.  It  is  quite  possible,  indeed,  that 
when  the  Greek  word  irpvDTOTOKos  is  used  of  a  number  of  persons,  as 
when  the  first  born  of  Egypt  and  Israel  are  spoken  of  (Exod.  xi.  5  ; 
ziii.  2  Sept.)  it  includes  several  only  sons  :  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
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we  can  find  any  undoubted  instance  where  this  expression  is  used  of  an 
individual  where  it  does  not  indicate  that  there  was  at  least  one  other 
child  (Gen.  zzvii.  19;  xWiii.  18;  zliz.  3;  Deut.  zxi.  15;  Josh. vi.  26). 
When,  therefore,  the  calling  of  £sau»  and  Judah,  and  Abiram,  the  first- 
bom,  indicates  that  their  parents  had  other  children,  so  the  calling 
Jesus  his  mother's  first  bom  indicates  that  she  had  other  sons  bom  to 
her  after  his  birth.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  in  her  case  that  the 
word  is  not  to  bear  its  usual  force.  She  lived  with  her  husband  as  his 
wife  for  many  years  :  she  was  a  young  and  healthy  woman,  nor,  in  all 
likelihood,  would  Joseph  have  chosen  any  than  such  to  continue  the 
failing  line  of  David.  So  that  all  things  considered,  we  may  gather 
from  Luke's  styling  Jesus  the  first-bora  of  Mary,  that  she  had  other 
sons.  But  none  of  these  were  living  when  Christ  entered  upon  his 
pubUc  life.  The  mother  had  given  them  birth,  and  sons  were  bora  in 
the  way  of  nature  to  continue  David's  line,  but  one  after  another  they 
dropped  away,  and  left  the  inheritance  of  the  throne  of  Israel  to  the 
child  who  was  born  by  a  miraculous  conception  to  a  virgin,  and  who 
was  Joseph's  son,  not  by  nature,  but  by  law. 

fiefore  concluding  these  remarks,  I  would  refer  briefly  to  some  of 
Dean  Alford's  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  brethren  mentioned  by 
name  in  Mat.  xiii.  56,  were  his  mother's  sons,  and  that  none  of  them 
were  apostles.  They  are  found  in  his  note  on  that  passage  in  the  fourth 
edition  of  his  volume  on  the  Gospels. 

His  principal  reason,  then,  for  supposing  them  to  be  sons  of  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  is,  that  generaJlv  where  we  read  of  them  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  find  them  ''  in  immediate  connexion "  with  her. 
Uis  inference  is,  that  they  would  not  have  been  so  much  with  her  if 
they  were  not  her  sons.  His  inference  has  no  weight.  There  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  because  she  was  present  that  they  were 
present.  Beyond  any  doubt  our  Lord,  not  his  mother,  was  what 
Drought  them  into  the  scenes  and  places  where  we  find  them.  He 
was  the  centre  to  mother  and  brethren  and  apostles  and  disciples.  It 
was  round  Him,  not  round  his  mother,  that  all  were  gathered,  and  we 
find  his  brethren  with  him  when  his  mother  was  not  (John  vii.  5).  It 
was  most  natural  that  his  cousins  should  interest  themselves  in  the 
affairs  of  their  mysterious  relative.  Dean  Alford's  reason  for  supposing 
that  none  of  the  named  brethren  of  Jesus  were  among  his  twelve 
apostles  has  much  more  weight.  .  John  tells  us  that  his  brethren  did 
not  believe  in  Christ,  and  hence  the .  Dean  argues  that  James  the  less 
and  Judas  the  brother  of  James,  apostles  and  believers,  could  not  have 
been  any  of  those  brethren  of  whom  we  are  told  that  they  did  not  be- 
lieve. The  Dean  seems  to  think  that  our  Lord  had  but  four  brethren ; 
but  for  this  I  do  not  see  what  foundation  he  has.  We  gather  from 
Luke  ii.  44,  that  our  Lord's  parents,  or  more  probably  his  mother  only, 
had,  when  He  was  of  the  age  of  twelve  years,  several  grown  up  made 
relatives.  Such  were  the  "  kinsfolk  "  returaing  from  the  Passover  to 
Galilee,  among  whom  they  sought  for  their  missing  son.  These  were, 
according  to  all  but  universal  custom  among  the  Jews,  married,  or 
would  marry,  and  we  thus  see  the  likelihood  that  when  our  Lord  was  a 
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man  he  had  a  very  numerous  relationship.  We  may,  therefore,  well 
believe  that  two  of  his  kinsmen  were  apostles,  while  we  also  hold  that 
as  a  general  rule  his  relations  did  not  admit  his  claims.  The  belief  of 
two  of  them  is  quite  consistent  with  general  unbelief :  nor  is  it  abso- 
lutely certain  that  even  those  two,  apostles  though  they  were,  admitted 
his  claims  to  be  the  Christ  until  after  his  resurrection.  The  same 
general  reasoning  answers  Alford's  argument  from  Acts  i.  14.  Two  of 
the  brethren  of  Jesus  may  have  been  apostles,  and  yet  the  greater 
number  of  them  not  of  that  body. 

Our  reflections,  then,  have  led  us  to  take  this  view  of  our  Lord's 
family.  His  mother,  a  virgin  to  the  period  of  his  birth,  bore  other 
sons  to  her  husband  Joseph  during  their  married  life  ;  all  these,  how- 
ever, died  in  early  life.  Those  called  the  brethren  of  Jesus  during  the 
period  of  his  public  ministry  were  his  cousins,  not  his  uterine  brothers. 
The  first-bom  of  Mary  was  then  her  only  surviving  son. 

H.  C. 


JEBEL  MUSA  AND  ER  RAHEH. 

To  the  Editor  of  **  The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature" 

Sir— While  looking  recently  over  a  popular  compendium  of  the 
geography  and  topography  of  Idumea  and  Arabia,  my  attention  was  re- 
called to  the  elaborate  critical  inquiry  into  the  route  of  the  Exodus, 
which  appeared  in  a  former  number^  of  this  Journal.  One  of  the 
objects  of  the  writer  was,  to  shew  that  the  Israelites,  in  their  long 
wanderings,  never  entered  at  all  into  the  granitic  region  of  the  Siniatic 
peninsula.  Accordingly,  he  considers  that  the  Jebel  el  Musa,  which  is 
in  this  Alpine  district,  is  altogether  erroneously  identified  with  the  Sinai 
of  the  Exodus. 

Jebel  Musa  is  "  the  highest  summit  on  the  mountainous  ridee,  of 
which  the  present  traditional  Horeb  is  the  extremity."  The  inaefati- 
gable  American  traveller.  Dr.  Robinson,  accepts  the  plain  of  Er  Raheh 
as  the  place  where  Israel  encamped  before  Mount  Sinai,  during  the 
delivery  of  the  law.  We  learn  that  Jebel  el  Musa  is  three  miles  distant 
from  El  Raheh,  and  is  hidden  from  it  by  the  intervening  peaks  of  the 
modem  Horeb.  No  part  of  the  plain  is  visible  from  the  summit,  nor 
are  the  bottoms  of  the  adjacent  valleys ;  nor  is  any  spot  to  be  seen 
around  Jebel  Musa  where  the  people  could  have  assembled."  Lord 
Lindsay  also  has  shewed  that  the  traditional  Sinai  of  the  monks  of  St. 
Catherine  cannot  possibly  be  the  true  one. 

Canon  Stanley,  in  accordaoce  with  Dr.  Robinson,  considers  the 
Has  Safsafah  to  be  the  Sinai  of  Moses.  This  peak  looks  immediately 
upon  the  plain  of  Er  Raheh.  Dr.  Robinson,  standing  on  this  peak, 
which  is  on  the  brow  of  the  monkish  Horeb,  felt  his  conviction 
strengthened  '^  that  here,  on  some  one  of  the  adjacent  clifi^s,  was  the 
spot  where  the  Lord  '  descended  in  fire,'  and  proclaimed  the  law." 

-     -  ,  ,,  — — ^j _IIM_^i^^^ ' ' — ^— 
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Lord  Lindsay  writes:  ''I  have  said  that  neither  Gehel  nor  Gebel 
Katerin,  answers  the  scriptural  description  of  Mount  Sinai.  Mr. 
Ramsay  pointed  out  to  me  a  hill  this  morning — Gebel  Minnegia,  or 
Limnegia,  the  Arabs  call  it — which  he  had  a  strong  impression  was 
the  real  mountain;  and  on  careful  examination  I  think  he  is  right.  .  .  . 
The  mountain  in  question  rises  directly  in  front  of  you  as  you  descend 
the  gentle  slope  of  £1  Raha,  closing  the  vista  formed  by  the  valley,  ou 
the  slope  of  which  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine  stands.  The  Israelites, 
encamping  in  £1  Raha,  would  camp  directly  in  front  of  Gebel  Minnegia, 
as  we  are  told  they  did  before  Mount  Sinai.  .  .  .  Neither  Gebel  Mousa 
nor  Gebel  Katenn  are  visible  from  the  plain  of  £1  Raha;  but  the 
Israelites  could  have  seen  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  the  cloud,  and 
Moses'  entrance  into  it,  from  every  part  of  the  plain,  supposing  Mr. 
Ramsay's  conjecture  to  be  correct,  and  Gebel  Minnegia  to  be  reallj 
Sinai. ...  It  would  appear  moreover  from  the  account  of  Moses^  that  he 
went  and  returned,  communicating  between  the  people  and  their  God 
without  much  difficultv  of  ascent.  A  hale  old  man,  as  he  was  until  the 
day  of  his  death,  could  easily  ascend  and  descend  this  mountain  twice 
or  thrice  in  a  day — certainly  not  either  Gebel  Mousa  or  Gebel  Katerin." 

This  Gebel  Minnegia  was  evidently  a  peak  of  the  modern  or  monkish 
Horeb,  and  if  not  Ras  Safsafah,  must  have  been  one  of  the  adjacent 
cliffs  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Robinson. 

We  are  now  to  speak  of  the  plain  of  £r  Raheh,  concerning  which 
there  seems,  however,  to  be  a  certain  degree  of  inconsistency  in  the 
statements  of  Lord  Lindsay.  He  first  writes:  "  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
I  think,  that  the  Israelites  encamped  on  the  plain  of  £1  Raha;  it  is 
the  largest,  indeed  the  onlv  large  plain  in  all  this  district — a  noble 
expanse,  covered  with  shrubs  fit  for  pasturage;  and  a  gentle  slope." 
A  few  lines  lower  down  on  the  same  page,  his  lordship  says:  '*  There 
is  not  space  enough  in  the  narrow  precipitous  ravines  from  which  alone 
the  peaks  of  Gebel  Mousa  and  St.  Catherine  are  visible,  or  in  any  other 
plain  or  valley  in  the  whole  district,  for  the  people  to  have  encamped 
with  such  regularity  and  comfort  as  it  is  evident  they  did  (£xod.  xxxii.), 
nor  for  their  having  removed  and  stood  afar  off,  as  they  had  apparent 
ample  space  to  do,  when  trembling  at  the  thunderings  and  lightnings — 
nor,  after  the  golden  calf  idolatry,  for  the  tabernacle  to  have  been 
pitched  without  the  camp,  afar  off  fVom  the  camp — when  .all  the  people 
rose  and  stood,  every  man  at  his  tent-door,  and  looked  after  Moses,  till 
he  was  gone  into  the  tabernacle." 

Now,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  monkish  Horeb  and  Sinai  are 
parts  of  the  same  mountainous  ridee,  and  that  they  are  not  far  from 
each  other — Lord  Lindsay's  words — which  are  equivalent  to  an 
assertion  that  there  is  not  space  enough  "  in  any  plain  or  valley  in  the 
whole  district  for  the  Israelites  to  have  encamped  with  such  regularity 
and  comfort  as  they  appear  to  have  done  under  Moses  before  the  true 
Sinai,"  seem  altogether  unfavourable  to  the  claims  of  £r  Rahah  to  be 
accepted  as  the  site  of  the  encampment  of  the  Hebrews  when  they  re- 
ceived the  law. 

The  author  of  the  new  theory  of  the  £xodus,  propounded  in  this 
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Journal  might  also  have  appealed  to  the  apparently  cautious  language 
of  Dr.  Robinson,  who  tells  us :  "  Here,"  in  Er  Raheh,  **  was  space 
enough  to  satisfy  all  the  requisitions  of  the  scriptural  narrative,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  assembling  of  the  congregation  to  receive  the  law." 
But  in  order  to  identify  any  plain  in  Arabia  with  the  site  of  the  en- 
campment of  the  wandering  Hebrew  nation  at  the  giving  of  the  law, 
there  must  not  only  be  room  in  it  to  assemble  the  congregation  to  re- 
ceive that  law,  but  a  large  additional  space  behind  the  assembly,  upon 
which  to  place  the  camp.  Now  that  the  space  between  the  camp  and 
the  true  Sinai  was  not  inconsiderable,  we  learn  (as  Lord  Lindsay  has 
taught  us  above),  from  the  scriptural  description  of  what  Moses  did, 
after  the  idolatry  of  the  golden  calf.  "  And  Moses  took  the  tabernacle, 
and  pitched  it  without  the  camp,  a/ar  off  from  the  camp^'  (Exodus 
xxxiii.  7).  We  here  suppose  that  the  tabernacle  was  removed  from  the 
camp  in  the  direction  of  Mount  Sinai. 

Again,  there  may  possibly  be  not  an  unimportant  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  author  of  the  new  theory  and  Dr.  Robinson  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  those  who  were  assembled  to  receive  the  law. 
The  latter  may  perhaps  mean  by  the  term  "  congregation,"  a  selected, 
even  if  very  numerous,  body  of  the  whole  nation.  The  former  writes 
as  follows  :* — "On  the  morning  of  the  day  of  the  covenant  .  .  .  the 
people  were  brought  out  of  the  camp  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  This 
is  to  be  understood  not  onlv  of  the  males  of  Israel,  but  of  the  whole 
people,  including  the  women^  and  children,  even  to  the  hewer  of  wood 
and  drawer  of  water;  for  the  whole  nation  required  to  be  present,  when' 
ever  Israel  entered  into  a  covenant  with  Jehovah,  even  the  stranger  in 
the  camp  was  brought  forward  as  a  witness  (Deut.  xxix.  10,  12).  There 
would  therefore  (including  Asaphsuph)  have  been  more  than  three  mil- 
lions of  souls  ranged  in  order  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain." 

"This  writer  says  elsewhere:  "Whoever  speculates  on  the  route 
of  the  Exodus,  should  always  bear  in  mind  the  vast  multitudes  of 
which  the  expedition  was  composed,  and  the  incumbrance  of  the  women, 
and  children,  and  cattle.  An  average  day's  journey  could  rarely  have 
exceeded  ten  miles,  and  the  line  of  march  must  frequently  have  been 
of  enormous  extent.  The  encampments,  which  were  in  the  form  of  a 
square  when  circumstances  admitted,  might,  when  there  was  ample 
space  to  consult  health  and  comfort,  have  extended  forty  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, or  ten  miles,  on  each  of  the  four  sides."  There  may,  or  may  not, 
be  here  a  considerable  error  on  the  side  of  excess.  Yet,  making  every 
allowance  for  possible  exaggeration,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  claims  of 
Er  Raheh  when  we  read  the  following : — "  The  plain  of  El  Raheh  is 
two  geographical  miles  long,  and  ranges  in  breadth  from  one-third  to 
two-thirds  of  a  mile,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  surface  of  at  least  one 
square  mile.     This  space  is  nearly  doubled  by  a  recess  in  the  west,  and 
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*  **  Ye  stand  this  day  all  of  you  before  the  Lord  your  God  .  .  .  your  little 
ones,  your  wives,  and  tny  stranger  that  is  in  thy  camp,  from  the  hewer  of  thy 
wood  unto  the  drawer  of  thy  water ;  that  thou  shouldest  enter  into  covenant 
with  the  Lord  thy  God." 
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by  the  broad  and  level  area  of  Wady  Sheikh  on  the  east,  which  issues 
at  right  angles  to  the  plain,  and  is  equally  in  view  of  the  front  and 
summit  of  Horeb,  which  is  the  northern  extremity  of  one  of  several 
ridges,  bearing  the  common  name  of  Sinai,  terminating  in  the  plain  of 
£r  Raheh,  and  forming  a  circular  boundary  around  it  on  the  soutii." 
Can  we  easily  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  accept  £r  Raheh  as  the  site  of  the  encampment  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  before  Sinai.  Ghrant  that  it  is,  as  Lord  Lindsay  says,  "  a  noble 
expanse  covered  with  shrubs''  fit  for  pasturage" — ^it  would  all  have  been 
trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  Hebrew  nation  within  twenty-four  hours, 
and  scarcely  a  serviceable  blade  or  stalk  left  for  the  cattle.  Nor  are  we 
here  to  forget  that  the  noroade  Hebrew  nation  continued  in  their  en- 
campment before  Sinai,  not  less  than  eleven  months. 

Again,  the  author  of  the  new  theory^  writes:  "On  their  arrival  at 
the  mountain,  a  day  was  appointed  for  the  Israelites  to  enter  into  a 
covenant  with  Jehovah.  That  neither  man  nor  beast  might  desecrate 
the  mountain  by  treading  on  it,  bounds  were  set  round  its  foot,  to  pre- 
vent any  one  from  approaching.  They  were  not  natural  bounds,  as  a 
late  writer  has  supposed,  but  artificial  ones,  set  up  for  the  occasion. 
(Exodus  xix.  12).  They  were  not  merely  limits,  but  opposed  a  phy- 
sical impediment  to  the  approach  of  the  mountain  (ver.  23).  They  pro- 
bably consisted  of  a  ditch  and  a  mound. 

*'  A^  the  monkish  Mount  Horeb,  from  the  summit  of  which  rises 
the  Monkish  Mount  Sinai,  is  a  precipitous  rock  ascending  abruptly 
from  the  plain  of  Er  Raheh,  and  the  two  lateral  ways,  such  bounds  with 
respect  to  it  would  scarcely  have  been  necessary.  This  peculiarity  of 
the  traditional  Horeb  and  Sinai  seems  alone  fatal  to  their  claims,  if  at 
the  present  day  they  could  be  really  said  to  have  any." 

The  writer  has  not  noticed  the  fact  that,  as  Moses  had  himself 
ascended  and  descended  the  mountain  before  the  setting  of  the  bounds, 
these  were  less  likely  to  be  natural  ones  already  existing  before  that 
ascent.  And  as  it  was  not  until  the  third  day  after  the  issuing  of  the 
command,  that  the  Lord  was  to  descend  upon  Mount  Sinai,  there  was 
ample  time  to  prepare  the  barrier  of  a  ditch/  and  mound,  and  a  strongly 
barricaded  gateway,  through  which  Moses  could  have  access  when  he 
wished  to  ascend  at  the  command  of  the  Lord. 

'^  The  writer  of  the  popular  compendiam  already  alluded  to,  says :  '*  There  is 
almost  an  entire  destitution  of  gprasses  on  the  mountains  of  Sinai  and  the  plain  or 
Er  Rahah.  And  where  they  do  occur,  they  are  found  merely  in  single  stalks  or 
solitary  tufts.  Yet  a  great  deal  more  sustenance  for  cattle  may  be  found  in  these 
parts  than  the  apparent  nakedness  of  the  face  of  the  country  would  lead  us,  at  first 
view,  to  suppose.  Many  of  the  valleys  contain  pasturage.  The  Tiyfihah  Be- 
dawin,  residm^  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  sow  grasses  where  prac- 
ticable, and  bring  plots  of  ground  into  partial  cultivation.  All  this,  however, 
would  be  but  a  poor  supply  of  pasturage  for  the  cattle  of  a  whole  nation,  during 
several  months. 

'  /.  8.  L.,  April,  1860,  p.  31. 
/    As  the  divine  prohibition  was  directed  against  "  man  and  beast,''  nothing 
but  a  physical  and  mai^rial  barrier  would  have  availed  to  prevent  the  latter, 
when  Dewildered  with  terror  in  consequence  of  the  thunderings  and  lightnings, 
from  touching  the  mountain. 
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The  injanction  to  set  bounds  around  the  base  would  seem  eridentlj 
to  imply  that  the  true  Sinai  was  easily  accessible  from  the  plain  at 
its  foot.  It  appears  also  that,  as  Moses  seems  to  have  ascended  the 
mountain  from  the  plain,  in  front  of  the  assembled  nation,  and  to  have 
afterwards  brought  down  in  his  hands  the  two  tables  of  stone — (whether 
they  were  of  small  size,  and  not  of  oppressive  weight,  or  that  he  was 
divinely  strengthened  to  carry  a  burden  that  would  otherwise  have  ex- 
ceeded his  physical  powers) — the  true  Sinai  was  not  only  easily  accessible 
from  the  plain,  requiring  the  artificial  barrier  of  a  ditch  and  mound  to 
prevent  *'  man  and  beast "  from  desecrating  it,  but  was  also  of  gradual 
and  easy  ascent  throughout,  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  and  not  suf- 
ficiently steep  (much  less  precipitous)  to  embarrass  the  aged  servant  of 
God  when  ascending  to  the  summit,  or  descending  to  the  plain. 

It  is  true  that  Lord  Lindsay,  as  we  have  seen,  when  speaking  of 
Gebel  Miueggia,  says  that  "  a  hale  old  man  as  Moses  was  unto  the  day 
of  his  death,  could  easily  ascend  and  descend  this  mountain  twice  or 
thrice  in  a  day — certainly  not  either  Gebel  Mousa  or  Gebel  Katerin." 
But  was  the  side  which  could  thus  be  ascended  with  comparative  ease, 
directly  in  front  of,  and  looking  directly  forth  upon  the  plain  ?  What 
is  Dr.  Robinson's  description  of  Horeb?  '*  A  fine  broad  plain  (El 
Raheh)  lay  before  us,  inclosed  by  rugged  and  venerable  mountains  of 
dark  granite,  stern,  naked,  splintered  peaks  and  ridges,  of  indescribable 
grandeur,  and  terminated  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile,  by  the  bold 
and  awful  front  of  Horeb,  rising  perpendicularly,  in  frowning  majesty, 
from  1200  to  1500  feet  in  height.  •And  what  is  also  Lord  Linasay's 
description  of  Gebel  Mineggia?  ''It  is  directly  in  front  of,  and  looks 
directly  up  to  El  Raha ;  the  mountain  stands  single,  isolated  by  deep 
ravines,  on  three  sides  very  precipitous."  And  we  have  reason  to  think 
from  Dr.  Robinson's  description  of  Horeb,  that  one  of  these  three  very' 
precipitous  sides  is  in  front  of  the  plain ;  and  the  scriptural  narrative 
would  lead  us  to  think  that  it  was  in  front  of  the  plain  extending  at  its 
base,  that  Moses  ascended  the  true  Sinai.  But  is  it  not  exceedingly 
difficult  to  suppose  that  it  was  up  this  precipitous  side  (or  rather  front) 
of  Gebel  Mineggia,  that  Moses  ascended  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
command,  taking  the  two  tables  of  stone  in  his  hands  (Exodus  xxxiv., 
1—4)? 

The  author  of  the  critical  enquiry*'  says:  "The  southern  corner  of 
the  Senaitic  peninsula  is  a  region  of  granite  rocks,  intersected  by  nu- 
merous wady9  or  ravines,  which  forms  the  only  means  of  communication 
from  one  part  to  another  of  this  Alpine  district.  Considering  the  vast 
number  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  attendant  Asaphsuph,  and  the  incum- 
brance of  the  women  and  children,  and  cattle,  it  seems  impossible  that 
they  could  ever  have  entered  these  rugged*  and  narrow  ravines." 

«-  /.  S.  L.,  April,  1860,  p.  20. 

*  Unless  my  memory  be  at  fault,  a  clerical  traveller  through  this  region  (the 
Rev.  G.  Fiak)  was  so  powerfully  impressed  with  the  desolate,  rugged,  and  preci- 
pitous character  of  some  of  these  ravines  and  defiles,  that  he  could  not  wonder 
that  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Israel  were  so  thoroughly  discouraged  in  their 
journey. 
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And,  from  what  has  been  advanced,  we  seem  warranted  to  infer 
that  Jebel  Mnsa  cannot  possibly  be  the  trae  Sinai — that  it  is  almost 
certain  that  the  same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  monkish  Horeb — and  that 
Er  Raheh  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  plain  in  which  the  Hebrew  nation 
was  encamped  during  the  delivery  of  the  law.  Hence  the  author  of  the 
Critical  Enquiry  into  the  Route  of  the  Exodus,  seems  to  be  fully  jus- 
tified in  thinking  that  the  emancipated  Hebrew  nation  never  entered 
the  granitic  region  at  all.  G. 

THE  EUCHARISTIC  BLESSING. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Joumcd  of  Sacred  Literature" 
My  Dear  Sir, — It  is  the  great  advantage  of  a  Periodical  like  yours 
that  Scriptural  subjects  can  be  ventilated  in  its  pages,  calmly,  dispas- 
sionately, and  quietly.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  your  two  corre- 
spondents for  the  remarks  they  have  made  on  my  letter  on  the 
Eucharistic  blessing.  And  after  a  careful  consideration  of  all  which 
they  have  said,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  our  views  may  be  made  to 
meet.  The  Christian  at  his  daily  meals,  has  both  a  evXof^la  and  a 
evxapurtia.  He  asks  the  blessing  of  God  on  his  food  that  it  may  fulfil 
God's  design  in  nourishing  his  body  ;  he  returns  thanks  to  God  when 
he  has  eaten  of  it.  These  seem  to  meet  in  the  Lord's  Supper — the 
evXorfta,  the  blessing  of  the  bread  and  wine,  that  they  may  become  the 
spiritual  food  of  our  souls  by  the  witness  they  bear  to  a  dying  Saviour; 
the  evxapKnm,  thanks  rendered  to  the  God  of  all  grace  for  the 
stupendous  mercy  of  that  death. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  met  in  the  Saviour's 
original  act.  His  blessing  must  then  be  regarded  as  the  solemn  con- 
•  secration  of  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  symbols  of  his  unequalled  act  of 
love  then  about  to  be  consummated  ;  His  thanksgiving  the  expression, 
on  the  very  eve  of  his  fearful  passion,  of  his  heartfelt  joy  that  He 
was  permitted  to  consummate.it.  Such  a  view  meets  all  that  I  desire. 
I  am  willing  to  allow  (for  my  only  object  is  truth)  that  I  expressed 
myself  too  strongly  in  saying  that  our  Lord  did  not  bless  the  bread 
and  wine  at  all.  Let  it  be  allowed  to  me  on  the  other  hand,  as  the 
very  name  "  Holy  Eucharist "  implies,  that  the  Lord's  supper,  on  the 
part  both  of  Christ  and  his  people,  the  Benefactor  and  the  benefitted, 
is  in  its  very  essence,  a  sacrifice  of  praise.  That  it  should  be^so  with 
the  benefitted,  we  cannot  wonder,  but  it  is  amazing  indeed  to  find  it 
so  with  the  Benefactor  also.  We  give  thanks  for  blessing  received,  for 
life  given ;  He  for  being  allowed  to  bless  ;  for  being  permitted  to  give 
life  for  others  (Acts  xx.  35). 

It  was  seeing  this  latter  view  so  little  realized  that  induced  me  to 
send  to  you  my  former  communication.  And  if  what  I  wrote  has 
called  the  attention  of  any  Christian  mind  to  so  glorious  a  revelation  of 
THE  Christ,  I  am  rewarded. 

Yours,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faithfully. 

Parsonage,  Bughy,  May  22nd,  1861,  William  Tait. 
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The  Influence  of  the  Septuagint  Version  of  The  Old  Testament  upon 

the  Progress  of  Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  Ralph  Chubton,  B.  A., 

Fellow  of  Eing*s  College.  12mo.     Cambridge:  Maemillan  and 
Co.     1861. 

This  is  an  able  book  on  an  interesting  and  important  subject.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  department  of  theological  history  which  has  been  so 
little  explored,  as  the  influence  of  the  Septuagint  on  the  progress  of 
Christianity.  We  forget  that  we  owe  the  very  name  of  Christ  to  the 
Greek  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  forget  that  the  Gentiles  were 
brought  into  the  Church  by  means  of  this  pre-Christian  version.  We 
forget  that  during  the  three  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  Origen,  not  one  of  the  Fathers  could 
read  and  study  any  other  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  forget  that 
the  Councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  and  Chalcedon,  were 
all  held  under  its  immediate  auspices.  But  what  is  this  compared 
to  the  mighty  sway  which  this  version  still  exercises  over  the  whole 
of  Christendom,  by  its  all-pervading  influence  on  the  New  Testament  ? 
Are  not  nearly  all  the  citations  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  taken  from 
this  version  ?  Is  not  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  and 
Epistles,  discoverable  in  the  Septuagint?  Are  not  all  the  leading 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  expressed  in  the  same  words  as  we  find  in  the 
Hellenistic  Old  Testament  ? 

We  are  ashamed  to  think  how  long  we  have  repudiated  these  our 
deep  obligations,  as  members  of  the  Christian  Church.  We  are 
ashamed  to  think  how  much  this  Version  has  been  undervalued,  by  an 
unnatural  attempt  to  contrast  it  with  the  Hebrew  original.  Spearman 
and  the  Hutchinsonians  did  everything  in  their  power  to  destroy  its 
reputation  and  to  diminish  its  value.  The  professors  of  Hebrew  have 
too  often  considered  it  part  of  their  duty  to  depreciate  the  LXX.  In- 
stead of  viewing  them  in  the  relation  of  father  and  daughter,  they 
have  represented  them  as  mutual  antagonists.  Not  one  of  them,  since 
the  days  of  Pearson  and  Hody,  have  done  common  justice  to  that 
Version,  which  Christ  and  the  apostles  appealed  to  as  their  canonical 
voucher,  which  forms  the  vocabulary  of  their  language,  the  axiom  of 
their  doctrines,  and  the  investment  of  Inspiration. 

It  is,  then,  with  no  common  satisfaction  we  hail  Mr.  Churton  as 
the  vindicator  of  this  great  providential  instrument  in  the  service  of 
Christianity.  He  has  divided  his  work  into  two  parts.  In  the  first, 
he  considers  the  influence  of  the  Septuagint  in  its  relation  to  the  ex- 
ternal history  of  the  Church,  whilst  he  reserves  the  internal  history 
for  the  second.  He  commences  with  a  masterly  exhibition  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  Greek  language  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era — that  it  extended  far  and  wide  over  the  whole  civilized  world — 
that  it  was  the  language  at  once  of  commerce  and  literature.  He 
shews  that  it  was  *'  to  the  nation,  out  of  which  the  third  great  empire 
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arose,  that  God  assigned  the  part  of  providing  a  universal  langpiage, 
for  extending  the  intellect  of  man,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  receive  with 
a  higher  appreciation  the  truths  of  Divine  Revelation/'  (p.  11.)  He 
shews  how  the  numerous  Greek  colonies  ministered  to  this  providen- 
tial design,  and  that  it  was  for  the  sake  of  the  Alexandrian  colony, 
the  Jewish  scriptures  were  translated  into  the  Alexandrian  dialect 
of  Greek,"  (p.  17.)  He  shews  that  the  three  great  centres  of  Greek 
civilization  were  Marseilles  in  the  West,  Antioch  and  Alexandria  in 
the  East ;  the  last  two  being  the  most  important  in  relation  to  the 
Septuagint  version,  because  in  them  that  particular  form  of  Greek 
arose,  in  which  Hebrew  idioms  and  forms  of  expression  were  intro- 
duced. Such  a  language,  combining  the  phrases  of  various  schools  of 
philosophy  with  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  admirably  suited  to 
become  the  channel  of  revealed  truth  to  all  the  world ;  yet  only  so 
far  as  a  language  can  he  said  to  he  the  teacher  of  truths  unknoum  and 
unrecognizedy  which  man  could  never  have  arrived  at  without  the  aid  of 
revelation.  In  this  sense  the  Hellenistic  dialect  was  one  of  the 
chosen  means  by  which  God  declares  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  to  man 
(p.  21). 

In  the  second  chapter  the  influence  of  the  Septuagint  is  considered, 
in  the  conversion  of  Jews,  and  in  the  controversies  of  Christians  with 
Jewish  and  Pagan  philosophers.  The  speech  of  St.  Peter  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  addressed  to  at  least  nine  nations  who  spoke  the  Greek 
language,  is  first  noticed.  In  this  speech  are  three  quotations  from 
the  Psalms,  one  from  Joel,  and  another  from  Isaiah — all  in  the  form 
of  direct  citations  from  the  LXX.  In  the  succeeding  chapter,  the 
same  Apostle  quotes  the  books  of  Genesis  and  Deuteronomy,  from  the 
same  authority.  He  then  adverts  to  the  speech  of  St.  Stephen,  which 
is  almost  entirely  composed  of  Septuagintal  fragments.  He  shews 
that  even  in  several  discrepancies  from  the  Hebrew  text,  the  proto- 
martyr  adheres  to  the  LXX.  The  vepioxii  7^9  7^0^9  of  the  Ethio- 
pian eunuch  (Acts  viii.  32)  adheres  closely  to  the  same  version,  whilst 
the  verbal  parallelism,  r^ufujcKet^  a  avaf^ivw<rK€i9,  clearly  intimates  that 
he  was  reading  from  a  Greek  roll  (p.  33). 

He  next  adverts  to  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  which 
he  subdivides  into  four  heads.  We  have  not  sufficient  space  to  con- 
sider these  apart.  Indeed,  we  think  these  quotations  are  too  minutely 
anatomized,  when  they  are  thus  microscopically  examined.  The  quo- 
tations of  the  ancients  were  usually  made  from  memory,  and  the  Spirit 
of  Inspiration  was  too  comprehensive  to  be  tied  down  to  the  letter  in 
the  great  majority  of  the  citations.  "  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is, 
there  is  liberty.''  The  resemblance  is  too  close  to  the  Greek  version  to 
admit  of  any  hesitation,  and  even  where  it  is  less  exact,  you  will  gene- 
rally discover  some  prompting  expression.  Compare  Luke  xi.  21,  22, 
Gen.  xlix.  25,  an  indirect  quotation,  which,  though  found  in  three  of 
the  evangelists,   has  been  seldom  noticed. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  concluding  portion  of  the  second 
chapter*     It  relates  to  the  objective  influence  of  the  Septuagint  on  the 
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controversies  of  Christians  with  Jews  and  Pagans.  These  contro- 
versies were  invariably  conducted  in  the  Greek  language,  with  constant 
appeal  on  both  sides  to  the  Septuagint  Version,  during  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  But,  as  an  appeal  to  this  version  was  found 
unfavourable  to  the  Jews,  in  the  second  century  Aquila,  a  Jew  of 
Sinope,  undertook  a  more  literal  translation  from  the  Hebrew,  to 
accommodate  his  brethren.  This  version  could  never  acquire  any  in- 
fluence in  the  Christian  Church,  though  introduced  by  Origen  to  fill 
up  the  lacunoi  of  the  LXX.,  to  bring  them  into  a  closer  connexion 
with  the  original  text.  It  was  followed  by  the  version  of  Theodotion 
and  Symmachus,  which  were  occasionally  referred  to  by  Jews  and 
Pagans,  but  were  never  esteemed  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  It  was 
suspected  by  several  of  the  Fathers,  that  the  Jews  had  succeeded  in 
connipting  several  of  the  Septuagintal  texts  which  related  to  the 
advent  of  Christ.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  could  have 
simultaneously  corrupted  so  many  MSS.  spread  over  distant  regions. 
We  are  more  inclined  to  think  that  the  corruption  of  the  text  arose 
from  the  admixture  of  the  later  Jewish  versions  with  the  text  of  the 
LXX.  In  this  opinion  we  are  fortified  by  the  standard  authority  of 
Bishop  Pearson  (p.  51). 

With  respect  to  the  Pagan  philosophers,  they  seem  to  have  been 
little  conversant  with' the  Greek  Version,  till  the  time  that  the  Gospel 
was  preached  to  the  Gentiles.  This  neglect  partly  arose  from  the 
exclusive  character  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  partly  from  the  contempt 
in  which  they  were  viewed  by  the  more  philosophic  unbelievers.  The 
Hellenistic  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  could  present  little  attrac- 
tions to  the  Grecian  sophists,  ^^  the  disputers  of  this  world."  It  re- 
required  the  mind  of  '^  the  Jewish  proselyte,''  expecting  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  and  the  advent  of  ''  that  great  prophet  who  should  come 
into  the  world,''  to  draw  any  serious  attention  to  its  promises  and  pre- 
dictions. In  a  later  age,  however,  it  would  appear  that  Celsus  and 
Porphyry  had  studied  the  Old  Testament  through  the  Septuagint 
Version.  On  the  other  hand,  the  early  Christian  apologists  drew  their 
arguments  for  Christianity  exclusively  from  the  Hellenistic  text. 
Nor  was  its  influence  confined  to  those  who  were  acquainted  with  its 
language — ^by  means  of  Latin  translations  made  from  the  LXX.,  it 
made  its  way  to  the  common  people  in  the  Western  Church.  We 
should  always  remember  that  till  the  days  of  Jerome  and  Augustin, 
there  was  no  other  text  of  the  Old  Testament  to  which  either  the  more 
learned  or  the  less  learned  could  resort. 

We  have  thus  taken  a  brief  review  of  the  First  Part  of  this 
admirable  treatise.  We  will  now  offer  a  few  general  observations. 
And,  first,  we  must  deprecate  all  suspicion  of  our  endeavouring  to 
exalt  the  Greek  Version  over  the  Hebrew  Original  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. High  as  was  the  estimation  in  which  the  Septuagint  was  held 
by  the  Primitive  Church,  it  was  never  forgotten  that  it  was  but  a 
version^  not  the  original  language  of  Moses  and  the  prophets.  ''  Stat 
magni  nominis  umbra,"  was  the  constant  conviction  with  respect  to 
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the  Old  Dispensation.  Though  debarred  from  the  Hebrew  text,  they 
ever  spoke  of  it  with  awe  and  veneration.  They  well  knew  that  the 
value  of  the  Version  arose  from  its  representative  character.  But  when 
they  found  that  this  Version  was  the  ostium  which  brought  the  Gentiles 
into  the  Church,  and  when  they  discovered  that  Christ  and  the  apostles 
had  founded  their  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament  chiefly,  if  not  ex- 
clusively on  the  faith  of  this  version,  they  could  not  refuse  to  grant 
its  ecclesiastical  and  canonical  authority.  We  think  they  were  fully 
warranted  in  coming  to  this  decision. 

There  are  two  distinct  aspects  which  may  be  taken  of  the  Septua- 
gint.  The  one  is  retrospective^  in  its  reference  to  the  Hebrew  text. 
This  is  to  view  it  merely  as  a  version.  The  other  is  prospective^ 
and  then  it  becomes  the  mighty  instrument  for  introducing  Christianity. 
This  is  the  attitude  in  which  Mr.  Churton  has  so  admirably  depicted 
the  Greek  Version  of  the  LXX.,  and  this  is  the  attitude  in  which  we, 
as  Christians,  should  chiefly  contemplate  it.  Let  the  Hebrew  pro- 
fessor, if  he  likes,  continue  to  nibble  at  the  discrepancies  of  the  ver- 
sion. He  is,  after  all,  discarding  the  best  assistant  to  his  studies. 
The  positive  knowledge  of  such  a  fossil  language  must  ever  remain 
partial,  obscure,  and  uncertain,  without  the  Hellenistic  translation. 
But  be  his  Hebraic  erudition  more  or  less,  it  cannot  affect  the  import- 
ance of  the  Greek  Version,  in  its  connexion  with  the  New  Testament. 
So  long  as  the  Hellenistic  dialect  is  alike  common  to  both — so  long 
as  the  great  body  of  the  citations  of  the  evangelists  and  apostles  are 
taken  from  this  version — so  long  as  its  influence  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  it  must  finally  command 
the  esteem  and  sanction  of  the  entire  Christian  Church.  That  it 
does  not  at  present  hold  its  proper  rank  in  our  Biblical  studies,  and 
that  it  suffered  a  partial  eclipse  at  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  from  an 
absurd  attempt  to  contrast  it  with  the  Hebrew,  is  much  to  be  deplored. 
But  we  see  the  approach  of  brighter  days,  and  heartily  salute  Mr. 
Churton  as  the  herald  of  better  tidings. 

We  are  now  to  advert  to  the  Second  Part  of  Mr.  Churton's  Hul- 
sean  Essay,  which  treats  of  the  subjective  influence  of  the  Septua- 
gint  in  relation  to  the  internal  history  of  the  Church.  The  high 
reverence  of  Christians  for  this  version  first  arose  from  the  tradition 
of  the  Hellenist  Jews  concerning  its  origin.  As  it  was  alike  used  in 
the  worship  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  the  Christian  Church,  the 
account  of  its  miraculous  origin,  as  reported  by  Philo  and  Josephus, 
was  readily  received.  Nor  was  it  till  a  much  later  age,  that  the  fabu- 
lous history  of  Aristeas  was  rejected.  But  when  the  inventions  of 
Aristeas  and  the  Cells  had  been  disposed  of,  the  fact  still  remained, 
that  there  was  a  marvellous  resemblance  between  the  style  of  the 
Greek  Version  and  the  New  Testament — ^a  resemblance  continually 
brought  before  the  Christian  worshipper  in  the  public  service.  Who 
could  listen  to  the  Lessons,  without  being  struck  with  their  close  corre- 
spondence? It  was  this  which  enabled  Augustin  to  maintain  the  Greek 
text  against  the  Latin  version  of  Jerome  fi'om  the  Hebrew.     Even  the 
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majesty  of  the  Hehraica  Veritas  could  not  detach  the  affections  of  the 
primitive  believers  from  that  text  whence  they  had  first  derived  their 
knowledge  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  which  they  heard  so  fre- 
quently endorsed  by  the  evangelists  and  apostles.  This  lingering  love 
of  the  LXX.  continued  more  or  less  till  the  days  of  Constantino.  Some 
Churches  adhering  to  the  Greek  version,  or  to  Latin  versions  taken 
from  the  LXX.,  whilst  others  adopted  the  Hebraic  Vulgate  of  Jerome 
(p.  74).  • 

The  following  chapter  treats  "  of  the  versions  made  from  the  Septua- 
gint  into  other  languages,  especially  the  Latin.^'  With  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  Syriac,  all  the  versions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment were  based  on  the  Septuagint,  till  Jerome's  translation  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  a.d.  380—400.  The  Latin  versions  from  the  LXX. 
were  very  numerous,  and  were  employed,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in 
every  other  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  versions  of  the  Psalms 
were  the  most  numerous,  and  invariably  based  on  the  Greek  Version, 
except  in  the  Gallican  Church,  which  adopted  the  Roman  of  Jerome. 
Though  Mr.  Churton  questions  the  received  belief  that  our  English 
Psalter  was  originally  taken  from  the  LXX.,  we  can  discover  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  doubting  its  reality.  It  is  true  that  our  division  of 
the  Prayer- Book  Psalms  follows  the  order  of  the  Hebrew,  contrary  to 
the  general  custom,  *'  for  all  Christian  authors,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation,  have  quoted  the  Psalms  according  to  the  division  of 
the  LXX.''«  But  whilst  the  English  translators  conformed  to  the 
Hebraic  order,  and  very  often  altered  the  Septuagint  Version  to  the 
standard  of  the  original,  there  are  clear  and  indisputable  evidence 
of  its  Septuagintal  origin.  Take,  for  example.  Psalm  civ.  28,  ^^  He 
sent  darkness,  and  made  it  dark,  and  they  rebelled  not  against  his 
word,"  is  our  Bible  version ;  whilst  in  the  Prayer  Book  we  read,  "  He 
sent  darkness,  and  it  was  dark,  and  they  were  not  obedient  to  his 
word,"  Kcu  TrapewUpavav  tou»  Xof^ov^  avTov,  In  the  fourteenth  Psalm 
there  are  three  verses  in  the  Psalter  which  are  not  in  Bible  ver- 
sion.  See  Psalm  xix.  4 ;  Ixix.  23,  24,  with  numerous  other  varia- 
tions in  the  margin.*  We  think  we  are,  therefore,  warranted  in 
attributing  all  the  ancient  Psalters,  with  the  exception  of  the  Gal- 
lican, to  the  version  of  the  LXX.,  though  doubtless  they  have  been 
often  subsequently  altered  to  meet  the  Hebrew  text.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  version  follows  the  Hebrew  order,  but  strictly  adheres  to  the 
Septuagint  text.  In  Psalm  ii.  12,  it  translates  Bpa^turOe  irtuheU^y 
" apprehendite  disciplinam,"  which  our  translators  give  "kiss  the 
Lord."  The  all-pervading  influence  of  the  Greek  Version  is  shewn 
even  in  the  titles  of  our  English  Bible;   Genesis,   Exodus,  Levit- 


*  Brett  on  the  Ancient  Versions,  p.  87. 

*  A  very  needless  and  capricious  alteration  of  the  LXX.  occurs  Ps.  xxi.  22, 
kv  fUffv  UkK-naias  {ftjatfiir»  irc,  where  "  the  congregation  is  substituted  for  **  the 
church ;"  and  yet  in  Heb.  ii.  12,  the  very  same  words  are  translated,  "  In  the 
midst  of  the  church  will  I  sing  praises  unto  thee."  See  also  Ps.  ii.  2 ;  Acts 
iy.  26. 
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icus,  Deuteronomy,- etc.,  are  all  Greek  words  taken  from  the  Version. 
The  terms  pascha,  Pentecost,  evangelists,  apostles,  angels,  etc.,  are  of 
Hellenistic  origin.  Hence  we  derive  SiafioXovj  <rKdvBa\ov,  fnofrrvp  k.t.X. 
The  quotations  of  the  Latin,  as  well  as  the  Greek  Fathers,  are  in- 
variably taken  from  this  version.  They  even  attempted  to  deduce  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  some  of  its  literal  pluralities,''  which  ren- 
dered it  still  more  valuable  in  their  estimation.  It  must  be  admitted 
that,  in  some  of  their  interpretations,  they  are  fanciful.  'Ei^  apxrj^ 
was  translated  'Mn  Filio,"  and  the  expression  KovOapo^  ix  ^ij\ov  (Hab. 
ii.  11),  was  applied  to  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross.  These  allusions  are 
addaced  by  Mr.  Churton,  not  to  illustrate  their  judgment  as  commen- 
tators, but  to  evince  the  authority  and  high  admiration  which  be- 
longed to  the  Version  of  the  LXX.  in  the  primitive  Church  (p.  89). 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  closing  and  most  important  chapter  of 
Mr.  Churton's  Essay,  '^  The  influence  of  the  Septuagint  on  the  doc- 
trinal language  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  controversies  in  which 
Christian  writers  have  been  engaged  in  different  periods."  It  is  to 
the  first  of  these  divisions  that  Mr.  Churton  has  devoted  his  prin- 
cipal attention.  Indeed,  the  latter  is  scarcely  noticed,  though  he 
has  arranged  his  observations  in  the  order  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
Creed. 

The  first  Article  relates  to  the  faith  in  one  God,  as  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth.  He  shews  the  distinction  between  Trurrevtov  els  tov 
Qeov  and  irurrevayv  Tip  Gcip,  which  is  partially  recognized  in  the  Septua- 
gint, but  which  could  not  be  frilly  developed  till  the  Gospel  era.  He 
then  proceeds  to  the  interpretation  of  ovofm — Ki'/>u>$  ovoftA  avrw  (Exod. 
XV.  3),  and  shews  how  largely  its  diction  enters  into  the  doctrinal 
phraseology  of  the  New  Testament.  Compare  Deut.  xii.  5;  Jos. 
xxiii.  7 ;  Rom.  xv.  20 ;  Esai.  xxvi.  13 ;  Psidm  xix.  8 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  19 
(p.  93—95). 

The  Alexandrian  interpreters,  in  rendering  the  names  of  God,  were 
compelled  to  adapt  them  to  Greek  expressions,  though  occasionally 
they  retained  the  Hebraic  titles.  In  this  they  are  imitated  by  St. 
Paul  and  St.  James,  who  both  use  the  title  Kvpio9  "SapawO.  But  the 
LXX.  also  frequently  translate  Sabaoth  into  UavToicpdTwp,  and  here 
also  they  are  followed  by  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  vi.  18),  and  more  frequently 
by  St.  John  in  the  Apocaljrpse.  The  title  "  Rock,"  tps,  which  is  fre- 
quently found  in  the  Hebrew  text  as  applied  to  God  (probably  with 
reference  to  the  rock  in  the  wilderness),  is  never  used  by  the  LXX., 
being  so  totally  foreign  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek  mind.  Its  re- 
ference by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  4),  was  scarcely  intelligible  to  any  of 
the  Greek  fathers.  The  Vulgate  followed  the  LXX.  in  this  peculiarity. 
This  is  apparent  from  Deut.  xxxii.  31,  "  Non  enim  est  Deus  noster, 
ut  Dii  eorum,"  which  our  translators  have  very  properly  restored  to 
their  Hebraic  propriety,  "Their  rock  is  not  as  our  rock."  It  is  inge- 
niously conjectured  by  Mr.  Churton,  "  that  this  obscurity  may  have 

"  See  Ambrose  on  Gen.  xix.  24. 
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been  one  of  the  causes  which  led  to  a  misapplication  of  Matt.  xvl.  18, 
which,  in  later  times,  became  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy," 

p.  98.      The  titles  of  v0«<rro9,  6  dr^ios^  o  ar^io^  ^laparfK^  0€O9  ^o'v,  ^  ho^a 

Tov  GeoO,  aia)vto9,  ict/cttj/s,  are  then  briefly  passed  in  review,  as  equally 
belonging  to  the  New  Testament  and  the  Septuagint  (p.  104). 

In  the  second  Article,  6  \epev9j  6  'Kpiaro^  (Lev.  iv.  5),  fiovorfevrj^,  o 

ar)fa'irffro9,  6  of^aTnfp^vos,  iaKr/vwaev,  <'*»/>{,  irvwfia,  ic.t.X.,  are  traced  to  the 

usage  of  the  LXX.,  as  they  are  applied  to  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  in  the  succeeding  articles  iv. — vii.  we  find  the  important 

words  \vrp6wj  ar^opd^Wy  pvofiaty  o  pvad/iieuoi,  wepi  woteiaOai,  fieaitri^  (Job 

ix.  33).  ''The  adoption  of  this  last  word,  (which  has  no  Hebrew 
equivalent,)  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  is  so  important  in  its  relation  to 
Christian  doctrine,  that  it  can  only  be  traced  to  the  ordering  of  Divine 
Providence"  (p.  111).  In  the  eighth  Article,  the  expressions  to  Tlvivfia 
TO  **Af^ioVy  TO  \a\7jffa1  $ia  Twv  irpo(f)ijrwVy  af^ia^o),  a'^uur/M^,  etc.,  are 
similarly  illustrated.  From  Articles  ix. — xii.  we  are  furnished  with 
some  elucidations  of  eKKXrfffla,^  cvvarfw^^^  vav^f^pi^j  a^eo-is,  i\a<rfio9, 
iKaarljpiov,  dipeiv  ras  dfiap^la^y  BiKaiou)j  BidfioXo^,  Bcufioviov,  Mr.  Churton 
concludes  with  the  following  peroration,  ''  It  has  been  the  intention,  in 
the  words  instanced  above,  to  give  the  most  important  examples  of  the 
influence  of  the  language  of  the  Alexandrian  Version.  In  some  cases, 
the  forms  adopted  may  be  merely  Hebrew  idioms  literally  rendered  by 
the  interpreters.  But  many  of  the  expressions  thus  introduced  into 
the  Greek  language  are  sanctioned  by  the  inspired  teachers  of  the 
Truth,  as  being  the  nearest  approach  which  human  language  could 
make  to  a  true  description  of  the  deep  mysteries  of  the  Divine  nature, 
and  man's  relation  to  God.  These  mysteries,  as  they  surpass  all  un< 
derstanding,  are  still  more  removed  from  the  grasp  of  language,  which 
is  the  expression  of  thought.  But  by  this  combination  of  the  idioms 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  (of  which  the  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  was,  by  the  providence  of  God,  tne  immediate  occasion),  a  lan- 
guage was  produced  of  that  rich  and  copious  nature  which  the  Christian 
doctrine  required,  to  enable  men  to  comprehend  what  is  the  depth,  and 
length,  and  breadth,  and  height  of  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth 
knowledge"  (p.  119). 

We  have  thus  given  a  brief,  but  comprehensive,  analysis  of  this 
masterly  Essay,  and  we  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  be  anxious  to 
consult  the  original  for  themselves.  It  is  seldom  Ihat  so  much  original 
matter  is  brought  within  the  same  compass.  It  delights  us  to  hear 
the  surly  tone  and  the  disparaging  style  of  Hebrew  critics,  exchanged 
for  the  generous  acknowledgments  of  an  Etonian  student  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  have  here  the  fine  taste  of  Valckenaer  combined  with 
the  solid  learning  of  Pearson  and  Grotius.  Should  it  please  Provi- 
dence to  prolong  Mr.  Churton' s  theological  career,  we  doubt  not  that 
these  primiticB  will  be  the  forerunners  of  far  richer  offerings,  and  that 

'  See  Deat.  xviii.  16;  xxiii.  1,  2.    Jos.  viii.  35.    Edit.  Alex.  Field.    Judd. 
XX.  2 ;  xxi.  5,  and  B»p. 
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the  distingaislied  honour  awaits  him  of  restoring  the  Septuagint  Ver> 
sion  to  the  same  rank  and  dignity  which  it  so  long  held  in  the  Primi- 
tive Church,  

A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  OenestSj  for  ike  Use  of  Readers  of  the 
English  Version  of  the  Bible,  By  Henbt  Charles  Groves,  M.  A. 
8vo.     Cambridge :  Macmillan.     1861. 

The  Book  of  Genesis  stands  like  the  advanced  post  of  divine  revelation, 
or  like  some  ancient  fortress  upon  the  very  frontier  of  the  Christian  ter- 
ritory. It  has  often  been  called  upon  to  sustain  the  attacks  of  unbelief, . 
and  but  for  its  strength  and  the  courage  of  its  defenders,  it  might  long 
since  have  fallen.  From  time  to  time  professed  Christians  have  an- 
nounced their  willingness  to  surrender  more  or  less  of  it.  By  some  it 
has  been  regarded  as  contrary  to  true  science,  and  by  others  as  incon- 
sistent with  true  history.  Indeed,  these  have  been  the  chief  points  of 
attack.  We  have  been  called  upon  to  give  up  the  account  of  the 
creation,  that  of  the  fall,  that  of  the  flood,  that  of  the  dispersion,  that 
of  the  division  of  tongues,  and  to  admit  that  the  record  of  Abraham 
and  his  descendants  is  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  a  myth.  Its 
chronology  has  been  objected  to  throughout,  and  its  Mosaic  authorship 
and  ancient  composition  have  been  denied.  Indeed,  so  numerous  are 
the  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  it,  that  if  only  one  half 
.  of  them  were  true,  belief  is  little  better  than  foUy,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  delusion  on  record.  In  support  of  these  accusa- 
tions, not  only  learning,  ingenuity,  and  argument  have  been  employed, 
but  irony  and  sarcasm,  and  whatever  else  w^as  thought  adapted  to 
weaken  its  credit. 

The  book  has  also  suffered  from  the  false  zeal  and  mistaken  views 
of  its  friends.  The  wildest  theories  of  interpretation  have  been  applied 
to  it,  and  the  most  erroneous  arguments  have  been  urged  in  defence  of 
it.  False  criticism  and  false  scholarship  have  been  anything  but  an 
advantage  to  it.  Happily,  however,  it  still  stands  firm,  and  the  assaults 
which  it  has  been  exposed  to  have  called  up  an  amount  of  enlightened 
advocacy  whic^  it  is  most  encouraging  to  contemplate.  The  theories 
of  German  critics  like  Bunsen,  and  of  English  writers  like  Dr.  Donald- 
son, or  Mr.  Godwin  in  Essays  and  Reviews^  are  not  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  respectable  critics,  any  more  than  by  the  mass  of  Christian 
readers,  who  continue  to  regard  the  book  with  reverence  and  with  faith. 
Not  only  so,  but  Genesis  is  every  year  better  understood.  The  re- 
searches which  have  been  made  in  geology,  ethnology,  philology, 
chronology,  and  archsBology,  have  already  cleared  up  not  a  few  of  its 
acknowledged  obscurities.  The  results  of  these  will  be  more  and  more 
apparent  as  the  facts  and  elucidations  of  science  become  better  known. 
Prejudice  alone  can  deny  that  such  is  the  case,  and  candid  minds  will 
readily  admit  the  obligations  under  which  we  are  thus  laid  by  human 
learning. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  adversaries  of  the  book  assume  a  deter- 
mined and  defiant  attitude ;  they  almost  claim  the  victory ;  and  in  any 
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case  their  language  is  so  confident,  that  persons  unaware,  or  not  well 
aware  of  what  has  been  done  on  the  other  side,  might  feel  disheartened. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  need  for  somewhat  popular  and  thoroughly  reliable 
expositions  like  that  of  Mr.  Groves,  embodying  in  intelligible  words  the 
conclusions  to  which  learned  explorers  and  critics  have  come.  By  all 
means  let  such  works  be  written,  and  by  all  means  let  them  be  read,  as 
they  will  not  only  prove  a  defence  against  hostile  attacks,  but  a  help  to 
the  right  understanding  of  the  book.  For  at  both  these  results  we 
should  aim.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  merely  or  chiefly  polemical ;  it  is 
most  important  that  we  should  explain  and  instruct.  And  probably  the 
aim  of  the  apologist  is  as  surely,  if  not  more  surely,  reached  by  the 
true  and  honest  expositor.  Difficulties  and  apparent  contradictions  will 
ever  furnish  the  readiest  handle  to  sceptics,  whose  greatest  advantage 
lies  on  the  side  of  human  ignorance  and  infirmity.  They  expect  a 
book  written  in  an  ancient  tongue  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ  to  be 
as  plain  and  intelligible  as  if  written  yesterday,  and  to  be  composed  on 
the  same  principles  as  any  modern  work.  No  one  has  a  right  to  expect 
this.  And  yet  we  believe  it  may  be  made  very  intelligible,  and  that 
the  principles  of  the  composition  of  it  may  be  both  explained  and 
justified. 

Mr.  Groves  prefixes  to  his  work  an  introduction  on  the  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  he  shews  its  essential  and  original  unity, 
both  in  its  subject-matter  and  its  style.  The  unity  in  its  subject- 
matter  is  displayed  in  the  one  object  which  is  kept  in  view  with  in- 
flexible firmness  throughout  it,  in  the  mutual  coherence  of  its  details, 
and  in  its  chronological  character.  The  unity  of  style  and  language  is 
so  plain,  that  even  opponents  have  admitted  it.  That  Moses  was  its 
author  is  constantly  affirmed  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
That  it  took  precedence  of  the  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
clear,  not  only  from  their  allusions  to  it,  but  from  the  relation  in  which 
they  generally  stand  to  it.  It  has  been  alleged  that  Moses  did  not 
write  it ;  by  some  because  they  think  writing  was  not  then  discovered  ; 
by  others  because  the  Israelites  were  a  rude  unlettered  people ;  by 
others  because  they  think  it  contains  traces  of  later  composition.  Some, 
again,  have  regarded  it  as  part  older,  and  part  more  recent  than  Moses. 
By  some  he  is  admitted  as  a  compiler  and  part  author,  and  others  view 
him  only  as  a  contributor  to  the  materials  out  of  which  it  has  been 
written.  However,  the  Jews  have  always  received  it  as  his,  and  so 
have  Christians  until  recently,  with  a  very  few  exceptions.  The 
document  hypothesis  of  Astruc,  broached  in  1753,  has,  in  different  forms, 
been  the  most  favoured  by  those  who  have  objected  to  Moses  as  the 
exclusive  author  of  Genesis  in  particular.  Astruc's  hypothesis  is  very 
simple.  He  finds  certain  peculiarities  of  expression,  and  particularly 
in  the  use  of  the  words  God  and  Lord  [Elohim  and  Jehovah) j  and 
hence  he  infers  that  Moses  wove  into  one  narrative  portions  of  docu- 
ments already  existing.  These  documents  he  fancies  may  have  been  as 
many  as  ten  in  number,  but  he  chiefly  distinguishes  two,  and  ranges 
the  whole  under  four  heads.     Mr.  Groves  believes  that  this  hypothesis 
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and  those  which  it  has  given  rise  to  are  fundamentally  erroneous,  and 
justifies  his  opinion  by  several  arguments,  for  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  his  pages. 

The  commentary  is  introduced  by  a  series  of  prefatory  remarks  on 
the  geological  question,  in  which  Mr.  Groves  examines  some  of  the 
theories  which  have  been  proposed  in  reference  to  that  difficult  but  in- 
teresting and  important  matter.  He  shews  that  he  has  carefully  con- 
sidered it,  and  his  language  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  candour  and 
intelligence  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  his  work.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  we  subscribe  to  every  opinion  which  he  here  ex- 
presses, but  we  can  appeal  to  the  whole  passage  as  a  proof  that  the 
early  chapters  of  Genesis  can  be  rationally  interpreted  and  defended. 

The  length  of  the  previous  remarks  will  prevent  us  from  adding  any 
examples  from  the  Commentary.  The  author  has  availed  himself  of 
the  best  books,  and  regularly  gives  his  authorities  for  his  statements. 
He  has  spared  no  labour  to  throw  light  on  the  principal  obscurities, 
and  his  effort  will  not,  we  are  persuaded,  be  thrown  away.  In  our 
judgment,  it  is  one  of  the  best  expositions  of  Genesis  in  our  language, 
if  not  the  very  best,  and  deserves  to  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  explanations  which  modem  scholarship  gives.  Of 
course  every  verse  is  not  elucidated,  nor  every  difficulty  cleared  up. 
To  have  done  this  would  have  required  a  volume  twice  the  size.  But 
we  have,  notwithstanding,  a  very  useful  work,  and  one  which  does  great 
credit  to  the  diligence,  learning,  and  judgment  of  the  author.  We  say 
his  judgment,  because  we  think  he  has  shewn  this  in  many  ways,  and 
not  least  in  refraining  from  expressing  an  opinion  of  his  own  in  some 
cases,  where  he  has  given  those  of  two  or  three  others. 


Companion  to  the  New  Testament,  designed  for  the  Use  of  Theological 
Students,  and  the  Upper  Forms  in  Schools,  By  A.  C.  Barrett. 
Cambridge  :  Deighton,  Bell  &  Co. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Barrett  is  a  useful  and  commendable  one,  and  his 
book  is  on  numerous  accounts  interesting  and  worthy  of  notice.  For 
although  there  is  not  much  original  research  and  criticism,  and  there- 
fore nothing  to  vindicate  the  claim  of  the  book  to  the  character  of  an 
independent  contribution  to  Sacred  literature,  it  is  mostly  derived  from 
reliable  sources.  Compilations  from  the  works  which  belong  to  first- 
class  scholarship,  but  which  are  in  various  ways  unadapted  to  less 
advanced  students,  are,  like  all  elementary  works,  written  with  one  or 
other  of  two  intentions  :— -either  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  other  and 
more  learned  and  scientific,  or  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  an  important 
branch  of  study  to  those  who  may  never  be  called  to  prosecute  it  at 
length.  This  work  of  Mr.  Barrett's  may  serve  both  purposes.  The 
young  student  will  find  it  a  convenient  and  appropriate  stepping-stone 
to  works  of  a  more  recondite  class,  and  to  a  profounder  and  more  ex* 
haustive  study  of  its  subject.  The  student  who  does  not  contemplate 
sacred  letters  as  a  profession  will  here  obtain  a  considerable  amount  of 
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that  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  which  every  gentleman  ought 
to  possess,  and  such  a  one  will  not  do  amiss  to  keep  it  at  hand  as  a 
"  Companion  "  to  his  New  Testament,  to  be  consulted  on  all  suitable 
and  necessary  occasions.  For  mere  school  and  college  purposes,  it  is 
very  appropriate,  and  may  be  introduced  into  a  course  of  elementary 
study  with  advantage.  In  view  of  an  examination,  it  may  serve  as 
a  fair  basis,  provided  it  never  be  forgotten  that  no  human  book  is 
infallible. 

The  subjects  taken  up  in  the  work  are  varied  and  interesting, 
although  we  rather  wonder  at  the  omission  of  some  which  would  have 
been  appropriate  in  a  work  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  England.  For  instance,  in  a  chapter  on  "  Classes  of  persons 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, *'  we  have  a  full  discussion  of  Jewish 
and  Pagan  characters  and  titles,  down  to  Dexiolahi  and  Speculatores, 
Essenes  and  Sicarii,  (By  the  way,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  Essenes 
in  the  New  Testament,  although  Christian  writers  have  found  them 
several  times  referred  to — at  least,  so  they  have  thought.)  While, 
however,  these  explanations  are  given,  we  have  no  clue  to  the  meaning 
of  the  words  by  which  the  officers  of  the  Church  were  designated,  such 
as  angels,  bishops,  and  deacons.  In  our  judgment,  an  introduction  to 
the  New  Testament  ouglit  to  be  an  introduction  to  its  Christian  as  well 
as  its  Jewish  and  heathen  antiquities.  We  would  not  exclude,  but 
give  prominence  to  notices  of  the  sacraments  of  the  Eucharist  and  of 
Baptism,  and  to  notices  of  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  and  to  all 
the  Christian  rites  and  ceremonies  of  which  any  vestiges  could  be 
found.  Yet  such  things  are  strangely  omitted,  and  the  antiquities  of 
the  New  Testament  are  commonly  taught  with  no  relation  to  the 
Christian  religion.  Possibly  there  may  be  a  deeper  reason  for  this  than 
is  supplied  by  mere  custom.  How  came  it  to  be  the  custom  ?  Because 
men  took  too  much  for  granted,  and  fancied  every  one  knew  all  about 
these  things,  because  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  eucharist  and 
baptism,  ordinations  and  Lord's  Days  are  so  familiar  to  us  ?  Or  was  it 
because  men  did  not  wish  comparisons  to  be  instituted  between  the 
New  Testament  types  and  more  recent  developments  ?  Or  it  may  have 
been  the  fear  of  controversy  which  sectarian  and  theological  differences 
might  provoke.  This  last  is  no  honour  to  those  whom  it  may  concern, 
for  it  intimates  that  science  and  learning  have  themselves  turned 
sectarian  and  partizan,  or  must  be  ignored  if  they  have  not.  In  any 
case,  our  impression  is,  that  a  work  on  the  plan  of  Mr.  Barrett's  is  in- 
complete so  long  as  these  things  find  no  place  in  it. 

A  general  account  of  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  followed  by 
a  chapter  on  its  language,  and  the  foreign  idioms  which  may  be  traced 
in  it.  These  Idioms  are  divided  into  Hebraisms,  AramaBisms  (e.g., 
Syriasms  or  Chaldaisms),  Persisms,  Latinisms,  and  Cilicisms.  The 
ifirst  are  numerous,  and  closely  allied  to  the  second,  which  are  only  dis- 
tinguished by  special  words.  The  author  does  not  well  understand  this 
part  of  his  subject,  and  the  section  needs  to  be  revised  by  some  one  who 
does  understand  it.     For  instance  (M»rk  vii,  25),  79  eix^  rb  Ov^arpiov 
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avTni  is  not  more  a  HebraiHin  tlian  an  Aramaism ;  Mark  xiv.  70, 
"  Tnou  art  a  Galilean,  etc.,"  does  not  illustrate  the  difference  between 
Syriac  and  Chaldee ;  Armageddon  is  truly  "  Mountain  of  Megiddo," 
but  that  is  pure  Hebrew  and  not  Syriac  ;  the  words  "  or  the  Gospel," 
added  by  the  author,  we  do  not  understand.  Again,  under-the head  of 
Persisms,  the  words  quoted,  if  of  foreign  origin,  are  used  by  classic  writers, 
and  do  not  fairly  come  into  account.  Neither  is  the  explanation,  or  rather 
derivation  of  all  of  them  correctly  given.  They  are  **  7a?a,  a  treasure, 
fjMfrfapimi^^  a  pearl  (perhaps),  fier^urrave^,  noblemen,  on  account  of  its 
termination,  /ux7o«.''  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  unintelligible. 
The  words  for  pearl  and  treasure  are  thoroughly  Shemitic  in  their 
form  ;  that  for  noblemen  is  unequivocally  G  reek,  and  the  actual  origin 
of  Magus  is  obscure.  One  other  word  is  given,  viz.,  ayr^npeveiPj  to 
compel,  and  this  is  referred  to  a  Persian  source,  by  Xenophon  we 
think — but  even  then  it  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  the  New  Testament. 

There  is  a  section  on  the  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land,  Sacred 
Places,  and  Courts  of  Judicature,  of  which  we  can  only  say  that  it  is 
very  inadequate,  especially  the  former  part  of  it,  and  that  the  desire 
for  brevity  has  made  it  of  very  little  use.  There  is  much  matter  in 
various  of  the  other  sections  or  chapters,  which  may  be  turned  to  good 
account,  but  much  of  it  is  superficial,  and  some  of  its  details  are 
inaccurate.  All  that  relates  to  the  archeology,  the  text,  its  language, 
criticism,  and  interpretation,  including  the  chapters  on  the  article  and 
the  figurative  language,  is  in  need  of  revision.  Some  parts  of  it 
absolutely  require  this,  and  the  revisal  of  the  first  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pages  will,  if  well  performed,  add  materially  to  the  value  of  the 
work.  We  say  this  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  because  we  think  there 
is  abundant  room  for  a  book  like  this.  We  have  not  so  minutely 
examined  the  remainder,  which  comprises  a  detailed  survey  of  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  but  so  far  as  we  have  examined  it  we 
like  it  better  than  the  preliminary  matter.  It  is,  we  know,  extremely 
difficult  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  vast  variety  of  topics  which  come 
up  in  such  a  work.  We  know  it  to  demand  an  effort  of  memory,  a 
power  of  arrangement,  and  a  facility  in  condensation  to  which  few 
indeed  are  equal.  If  Mr.  Barrett  has  not  produced  a  perfect  book,  he 
has  produced  one  which  is  yet  interesting  and  useful.  Let  him  re- 
consider the  arrangement  of  his  chapters  ;  let  him  execute  that 
general  revision  which  we  have  advised,  and  we  know  of  no  introduc- 
tion for  similar  purposes  which  will  be  able  to  compete  with  it,  or  be 
likely  to  supersede  it. 

HorcB  HehraicoB,  Critical  and  Expository  Ohsen^tions  on  the 
Prophecy  of  Messiah  in  Isaiah^  Chapter  ix.,  and  on  other  passages 
of  Holy  Scripture.  By  William  Selwyn,  B.D.  Cambridge : 
Deighton,  &  Co.     1860. 

This  volume  contains  the  Horce  Hehraica  published  in  1848,  revised, 
with  continuation  pp.  131 — 187.     In  its  original  form  it  contained 
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only  the  portion  relating  to  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  the  Messiah,  alluded 
to  in  the  title  page ;  but  to  this  have  been  added  briefer  disquisitions 
upon  several  other  passages,  and  an  artick  upon  the  division  of  the 
Decalogue.  The  following  are  the  texts  examined,  with  the  character 
of  the  criticisms  upon  each  : — 

Isaiah  ix.  3,  emendation.  Isaiah  Ixiii.  8,  9,  emendation. 

—     viii.  22,  interpretation.  Job  x.  15, 


Nahum  ii.  4,  emendation.  Hosea  vi.  5, 

Joel  ii.  18,  20, —  Deut.  xxxiii.  12,    

Isaiah  xxvi.  5,  emendation. 

By  emendations  are  meant  alterations  of  the  received  text.  They 
are  partly  now  first  proposed,  and  are  partly  adopted  from  other  authors. 
As  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  is  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance, we  shall  indicate  the  alterations  proposed  in  the  above  list  of 
passages,  with  an  observation  upon  each. 

Isaiah  ix.  3,  for  ^^  Sb  ^sn  Mr.  Selwyn  proposes  to  read,  Vin 
rh'^;  or,  '^Thou  hast  multiplied  the  gladness,  thou  hast  increased 
the  joy,"  for  "Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation  and  not  increased 
the  joy."  He  would  also  change  "v?^  into  Tspn ;  or,  "according  to 
the  joy  of  harvest,"  for  "according  to  the  joy  in  harvest."  The 
second  of  these  emendations  is  slight,  and  does  not  materially  affect  the 
sense,  but  the  first  is  an  endeavour  to  restore  the  parallelism.  With 
regard  to  ^  it  is  well  known  that  the  Hebrews  regard  it  as  equivalent 
to  ^b  and  as  such  it  stands  in  the  Keri  of  the  printed  editions  ;  it  also 
occurs  in  some  manuscripts,  and  is  represented  by  some  of  the  versions ; 
two  manuscripts  omit  it  altogether,  and  from  one  it  has  been  erased. 
The  proposed  incorporation  of  it  with  isn  appears  to  be  peculiar  to 
Mr.  Selwyn ;  and  if  there  were  any  MS.  authority  for  the  change,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  adopt  it.  It  is  ingenious  and  plausible,  but 
requires  support,  and  cannot  be  admitted  into  the  text,  as  a  mere  con- 
jecture, although  it  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Isaiah  viii.  22,  in  the  Authorized  Version  is — "  And  they  shall  look 
unto  the  earth,  and  behold  trouble  and  darkness,  dimness  of  anguish  ; 
and  they  shall  be  driven  to  darkness." 

The  version  suggested  by  Mr.  Selwyn  is — "  And  one  shall  look  unto 
the  land,  and  behold  I  Her  trouble  and  gloom  put  to  flight ;  her 
distress  and  darkness  driven  away."  His  version  of  the  first  seven 
verses  of  chapter  ix.  differs  also  materially  from  the  common  one, 
partly  in  expression  and  partly  in  sense.  Thus  verse  1,  which  begins 
"  Nevertheless  the  dimness  shall  not  be  such  as  was  in  her  vexation," 
etc.,  is  rendered  "  For  there  shall  not  hereafter  be  gloom  in  the  land 
which  was  distressed,"  similarly  to  the  versions  of  Lowth  and  Henderson. 
The  whole  passage  contains  numerous  obscurities,  and  we  can  simply 
commend  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  the  learned  disquisition  of  our 
author  and  his  translation.  Many  of  his  notes  are  curious  and  valuable, 
and  quite  commend  themselves  to  our  judgment,  although  from  time 
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to  time  we  do  not  see  their  force.  Taken  as  a  wbole,  it  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  learning,  ability,  and  critical  skill  of  the  writer. 

Nahum  ii.  4,  for  x^  it  is  propos(id  to  read  «5«3,  and  for  D'tJ^narn  to  read 
tr^Tsm,  «.e.,  "like  fire,"  for  "with  fire;"  and  "the  horsemen,"  for 
"  the  fir  trees."  The  first  alteration  is  supported  by  some  manuscripts, 
and  the  second  has  been  proposed  by  Newcome,  after  some  of  the 
versions.  These  changes  relieve  the  sense,  and  may  be  admittcMl  as 
probable. 

Joel  ii.  20,  for  ^pxn  it  is  suggested  that  we  should  read  *3S?Dsrr  or 
'a.^w^.  In  the  Authorized  Version  the  word  is  translated  "  the  northern 
army,"  but  it  is  intimated  that  the  word  "  basilisk"  gives  better  sense. 
This  is  a  purely  critical  emendation,  and  must  stand  on  its  own  merits, 
as  it  appears  not  to  be  supported  either  by  manuscripts  or  versions. 
We  are  not  much  impressed  in  its  favour,  considering  that  in  the 
prophets  the  North  plays  so  important  a  part,  as  the  source  of  calamity 
to  the  Jewish  people. 

Isaiah  Ixiii.  9,  for  ns  vh  (Keri  sh),  it  is  proposed  to  write  -rsh^  or  Tsi>6 
as  one  word,  and  instead  of  "  In  all  their  affliction  he  was  afflicted,"  to 
translate  "  In  every  distress  a  treasury."  The  alteration  removes  a 
difficulty,  and  is  very  simple,  but  there  is  no  indication  that  the  passage 
was  understood  in  accordance  with  it,  by  any  ancient  translator  or 
scribe.  It  merits  consideration,  but  is,  like  the  last  named,  a  purely 
critical  emendation,  and  we  stand  a  little  in  awe  of  these,  when  they  so 
materially  alter  the  sense  of  a  passage,  as  in  the  present  instance. 

Job  X.  15,  the  text  reads  rwrn,  for  which  rn-fi  is  proposed  as  a  sub- 
stitute. The  English  version  is  "  Therefore  see  thou  mine  affliction, 
but  Mr.  S.  renders  it  [I  am]  "  saturated  with  mine  affliction."  This 
is  another  instance  of  restored  parallelism,  and  the  same  emendation 
has  been  proposed  by  Schultens ;  it  is  also  known  that  the  present 
reading  is  not  certain.  We  may  therefore  feel  less  scruple  in  accepting 
it,  although  external  evidence  preponderates  against  it.  The  difficulty 
in  such  a  case  is  to  account  for  the  adoption  of  so  unmanageable  a 
reading  as  we  now  find,  if  the  more  simple  one  was  the  original,  since 
alterations  of  the  text  are  generally  designed  to  make  it  plainer. 

Hosea  vi.  5,  for  vsr,  i^«  *pp|^^  Mr.  Selwyn  proposes  to  read  igstfo^ 
wr.  "T^MS.  The  English  version  is,  "  And  thy  judgments  are  as  the  light 
that  goeth  forth,"  and  Mr.  S.  "  And  my  judgment  goeth  forth  as  light," 
(not  right  as  he  prints  it).  This  is  not  a  new  correction,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  old  versions,  although  not  found  in  manuscripts.  In  this 
case  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  testimony  of  the  versions,  and  to 
adopt  the  reading  as  the  only  rational  and  consistent  one. 

Deut.  xxxiii.  12,  it  is  proposed  to  read  "]^>^  for  •»%,  and  to  connect  the 
word  with  the  second  member  of  the  verse,  which  will  then  read,  "  The 
beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  safety :  the  Most  High  hovereth 
over  him  all  the  day  long."  Whereas  the  Authorized  Version  is,  "  The 
beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  safety  by  Him,  and  the  Lord  shall 
cover  him  all  the  day  long."     This  emendation  is  favoured  by  the 
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Septuagint,  and  supplies  a  nominative  which  was  lost,  while  it  is  other- 
wise supported ;  we  may  therefore  accept  it. 

Isaiah  xxvi.  15,  for  *>2b  Mr.  S.  would  read  \3»j?,  or  »j»s]?,  and  translate 
"  rulers''  instead  of  "  endrs."  E.  V. — "  Thou  hadst  removed  it  far 
unto  all  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Proposed  rendering — "  Thou  hast  put 
far  off  all  the  rulers  of  the  land."  The  alteration  takes  away  obscurity 
from  the  passage,  respecting  which  the  ancient  versions  vary  consider- 
ably. It  may  be  regarded  as  a  probable  correction,  and  therefore  one 
deserving  attention. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  list,  and  if  we  must  confess  that  the 
actual  results  are  not  great,  it  is  our  duty  to  say  that  the  passages  are 
treated  in  a  scholarlike  manner,  by  one  who  is  calm  and  temperate  in 
his  tone,  and  manifestly  seeking,  not  for  novelty,  but  for  truth.  The 
supplementary  enquiry  as  to  the  division  of  the  decalogue,  calls  for 
similar  observations,  and  we  may  therefore  confidently  recommend 
these  specimens  of  textual  criticism  to  those  who  wish  to  learn  how 
such  work  ought  to  be  executed.  -We  are  thankful  for  any  contribu- 
tions of  this  description,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  too  little  has  been 
done  to  produce  a  critical  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Our  De 
Rossis  and  our  Rennicotts  have  collated  manuscripts,  and  some,  as 
IJr.  Davidson,  have  entered  upon  the  field,  and  propounded  plans  of 
action  and  examples  of  the  work  required.  One  or  two  editions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  claim  to  be  critical,  but  all  who  compare  th6  state  of  the 
Old  Testament  text  with  that  of  the  New,  must  admit  that  the  task  vet 
remains  to  be  accomplished. 


Lfbri  Veteris  Testamenti  Apocryphi  Syriace^  e  recognitione  Pauli  Antonii 
de  Lagarde.  8vo,  1861.  Leipsic :  Brockhaus ;  London  :  Wil- 
liams &  Norgate. 

The  Syriac  scholar  who  does  not  happen  to  possess  Walton's  Polyglott 
looks  in  vain  for  the  Syriac  Apocrypha  in  Dr.  Lee's  edition,  and  is 
most  likely  excluded  from  them  altogether.  This  is  a  misfortune,  for 
the  version  is  one  of  extraordinary  interest  to .  the  student  of  these 
books,  and  furnishes  no  small  aid  to  the  understanding  of  some  portions 
of  them.  Such  of  them  as  are  said  to  have  existed  in  Hebrew  or 
Chaldee,  exist  in  those  languages  no  longer,  if  we  except  the  book  of 
Tobit,  the  Hebrew  of  which  is  still  extant,  but  of  doubtful  antiquity 
and  authority.  With  regard  to  the  remainder,  there  is  no  translation 
in  the  Shemitic  language  which  can  claim  much  respect,  except  the 
Arabic  of  some  of  them,  and  the  Syriac.  This  latter  claims  precedence 
on  several  accounts,  and  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied  for  the  light  it 
throws  upon  the  Greek  and  Latin  versions  and  texts.  It  is  therefore 
matter  for  congratulation  that  Dr.  de  Lagarde  has  published  a  separate 
edition  of  the  Syriac  Apocrypha  in  a  convenient  form.  Had  he  accom- 
panied it  with  a  Latin  version  and  a  few  more  notes,  he  would  probably 
have  had  more  patrons ;  but  he  is  very  indifferent  to  such  things,  and 
seldom  condescends  to  give  us  anything  but  bare  texts  and  vanous 
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readings.  This  is  what  he  has  now  done.  He  has  printed  the  text  we 
believe  with  characteristic  regard  to  accoracy,  and  besides  the  varions 
readings  exhibited  in  Walton,  he  presents  us  with  the  result  of  his  ex- 
amination of  some  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.  The  type  is 
similar  to  that  employed  by  Messrs.  Bagster  in  their  editions,  and  is 
very  beautiful  and  legible.  In  the  absence  of  prolegomena  and  all 
critical  disquisitions,  we  can  merely  call  attention  to  the  work  in  the 
present  notice,  although  the  version  and  its  peculiarities  might  furnish 
materials  for  a  lengthened  article.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending this  as  really  the  first  critical  edition  of  the  Syriac  Apocrypha, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  an  elegant  edition  of  a  valuable  w^ork. 


Monumenta  Sacra  et  Frojana  ex  codicibus  prcesertim  BibliothecoB 
AmbrosiancB  opera  Collegii  doctorum  ejusdem,  Tom.  i,  Fascic.  i. 
Fragmenta  Latina  Evangelii  S.  Luc»,  Parvse  Genesis  et  Assump- 
tionis  Mosis ;  Barucb,  Threni  et  Epistola  Jeremise,  versionis 
SyriacsB  Paul!  Telensis,  cum  notis  et  initio  prolegomenon  in  inte- 
gram  ejusdem  versionis  editionem.  Edidit  Sac.  Obi.  Antonius 
Maria  Cekiani,  Doctor  Collegii  Bibliotliecse  Ambrosianae.  Medio- 
lani,  MDCCCLxr. 

We  receive  with  much  pleasure  this  first  instalment  of  the  Milan 
Monumenta  from  the  Ambrosian  Library.  This  library  was  founded 
by  Charles  Frederic  Borromeo,  cousin  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  and  like 
him  a  great  patron  of  letters  and  arts  (he  died  in  1631).  The  library 
some  years  since  contained  14,000  or  15,000  MSS.,  and  a  much  larger 
number  of  printed  books,  including  works  of  great  rarity  and  value. 
It  has  been  determined  to  publish  a  selection  from  the  documents  here 
laid  up,  and  the  present  portion  is  a  specimen  shewing  us  what  we  are 
to  look  for,  both  in  the  matter  of  texts  and  of  editorship.  The  contents 
are  indicated  in  the  copious  title,  and  include  examples  in  Latin  and  in 
Syriac.  The  fragment  of  St.  Luke  in  Latin  includes  chap.  xvii.  3,  to 
chap.  xxi.  22,  and  the  editor  intimates  that  it  differs  from  Jerome's  version 
and  also  from  those  published  by  Blanchinus  and  Sabatier.  The  editor 
believes  the  MS.  to  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  sixth  century,  and  promises 
a  fac- simile  of  it.     It  is  printed  as  in  the  following  example  : — 

xvii.  3,  4.        Remitte  illi- si  septies 
in  die  peccauerit  in  te 
et  hie  septies  conuer- 
SU6  fuerit  ad  te  dicens 
penitentiam  ago  re- 
mitite  illi 

5  £t  dixerunt  apostoli 

domino  adauge  nobis 

6  fidem  dixit  autem 
dominas  si  haberetis  fi- 
dem tamquam  gra- 
nam  sinapis  dicere- 

tis  arbori  eradicare 
et  obandisset  utique 
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7  Qaifi  autem  uestrum 

habens  sernum  aran- 
tem  aut  oues  pascen  - 
tern  aenienti  de  agro 
nuncqnid  dicet  ei  tran- 

8  si  et  recumbe  sed  di- . 
cet  ei  [transi  et  recam- 
be  sed  dicet  ei]  para 
quod  cenem  et  prsa- 
cinctus  ministra 

mi  hi  donee  mandu- 
cem  et  bibam  et  pos- 
tea  mandncabis  ta 

9  et  bibes  nuncquid  gra- 
tias  aget  seruo  quo- 
niam  fecit  quae  prie- 
cepta  sunt  non  pnto 

10  sic  et  uos  cum  feceri- 
tis  quffi  prsecepta.  .  .  . 
dicitis  serui  ne(|^ua  su- 
mus  quod  debuimus 

1 1  facere  fecimus  et  fac- 
tum est  cum  iret  in  hi- 
erusalem  et  ipse  tran- 
siebat  per  medium  sa- 
marisB  et  galiless  et 

12  hierico  et  mtrans  in. 

Let  this  suffice  for  an  example.  The  words  in  brackets  are  a  repeti- 
tion in  the  original,  which  it  may  be  noted  is  a  palimpsest. 

This  curious  fragment  is  succeeded  by  portions  of  an  ancient  apo- 
cryphal work  in  a  Latin  version  hitherto  unknown.  The  title  of  this 
work  is  Parva  Genesis^  or  the  Lesser  Genesis,  and  it  seems  to  be 
closely  allied  to  the  Book  of  Jubilees,  which  was  lately  published  in 
Ethiopic.  It  is  a  most  interesting  relic,  and  in  a  historical  form.  It  is 
foUowed  by  other  fragments  from  the  story  of  the  Assumption  of  Moses, 
also  in  Latin,  and  from  the  same  source.  This  is  the  whole  of  the 
Latin  texts,  and  the  remainder  of  the  publication  is  occupied  with 
Syriac  texts  and  notes  upon  them.  First  comes  a  portion  of  prolego- 
mena to  the  Syriac  version  of  Paul  of  Tela,  made  from  the  LXX.,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  Origen's  editions,  about  a.d.  617-618,  or  immediately 
after  the  new  version  of  the  New  Testament,  known  as  the  Harkleian, 
or  Philoxenian.  Many  portions  of  Paul's  Hexaplar  version,  as  it  is 
called,  have  been  printed,  but  others  remain  in  MS.,  and  the  whole 
wants  thoroughly  investigating.  This  latter  work  Mr.  Ceriani  pro- 
poses in  part  at  least  to  do,  and  we  shall  anticipate  the  remainder  of 
his  prolegomena  with  interest,  as  the  literary  history  of  the  book,  like 
the  book  itself,  has  been  too  much  neglected.  Here  we  have  from  the 
text,  ^^Baruch,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  Epistle  of 
Jeremiah,  according  to  the  edition  of  the  Seventy."  The  Syriac  is 
printed  in  type  by  no  means  elegant,  and,  in  fact,  just  like  that  used 
.  by  White  in  his  edition  of  the  Philoxenian,  which  is  almost  as  bar- 
barous as  that  still  employed  at  Rome,  and  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  Mr.  Cureton  in  his  new  work,  The  Martyrs  of  Palestine,   The 
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text  of  Baruch,  is  the  same  as  the  second  epistle  of  Banich, 
printed  by  Walton,  and  again  by  De  Lagarde,  but  Signor  Ceriani 
has  added  a  considerable  number  of  notes.  We  may  notice,  too, 
that  the  Milan  edition  exhibits  the  variations  of  Theodotion,  etc.,  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  variations  Jrom  the  Hebrew,  suggesting  that  a  real 
or  supposed  Hebrew  original  was  extant  either  in  the  time  of  Paul  or 
of  Origen,  or  of  Theodotion,  whichever  appended  the  allusions  to  it. 

The  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  follows  the  LXX.  text  of  Baruch, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  simply  a  different  composition  from  the  Peshito 
Baruch,  and  hence  is  treated  as  ji  second  epistle.  The  Greek  Baruch 
is  written  in  Babylon  and  sent  to  Jerusalem,  whereas  the  Syriac 
Baruch  is  written  in  Jerusalem  and  sent  to  Babylon.  No  special  re- 
mark need  be  made  upon  the  text  of  the  Lamentations,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  a  production  which  is 
commonly  associated  either  with  Lamentations  or  Baruch.  We  may 
add  that  the  Lamentations  were  published  by  Middeldorpf.  As  to  the 
Epistle  of  Jeremiah  in  Syriac,  it  may  be  seen  with  the  rest  in  Walton, 
and  in  the  book  of  Dr.  de  Lagarde,  noticed  in  this  number.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  the  chief  value  of  the  Syriac  part  of  this  work  lies  in  the 
editorial  accompaniments,  and  that  the  most  valuable  of  the  contents 
are  the  Latin  fragments.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  learned  doctors 
of  Milan  will  endeavour  to  render  themselves  worthy  of  the  confidence 
placed  in  them,  and  will  present  the  world  with  some  of  the  choicest 
treasures  of  antiquity  contained  in  their  library. 

History  of  the  Martyrs  in  Palestine,  by  Eusebius,  Bishop  of  Ccesarea  ; 
discovered  in  a  very  ancient  Syriac  Manuscript,  Edited  and  trans- 
lated into  English,  by  William  Cureton,  D.D.,  Member  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  of  France.     Williams  &  Norgate,  London. 

Among  the  contents  of  the  most  ancient  Syriac  manuscript  yet  known 
with  a  date,  is  the  History  of  the  Palestinian  Martyrs.  This  MS.  was 
brought  from  Egypt,  and  on  examination  by  Dr.  Cureton,  was  found  to 
contain  a  Syriac  translation  of  "Clement's  Recognitions."  "Titus  of 
Bostra  against  the  Manicheans,''  '^  Eusebius,  on  the  Divine  Manifesta- 
tion of  our  Lord,"  and  "  The  Martyrs  of  Palestine."  The  first  and 
second  have  been  edited  by  Dr.  De  Lagarde,  the  third  was  edited  and 
translated  by  Dr.  Samuel  Lee,  and  the  fourth  is  now  edited  and  trans- 
lated by  its  discoverer,  who  has  thus  vindicated  and  given  prominence 
to  his  connexion  with  the  venerable  manuscript,  which  is  now  fourteen 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old,  or  probably  somewhat  older  than  the 
"  Codex  Alexandrinus." 

Eusebius  of  Csesarea  promised  (bk.  8.,  chap.  13,)  to  write  an 
account  of  the  martyrs  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted,  but  no  such 
work  was  known  to  exist  either  in  Latin  or  in  Greek,  in  a  separate 
form,  although  some  notices  of  such  martyrs  are  incorporated  in  various 
parts  of  his  history,  and  elsewhere.  Now,  however,  we  are  put  in 
possession  of  the  original  treatise,  in  a  Syriac  version,  and  in  a  copy 
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made  only  about  seventy  years  after  its  author's  death.  This  work  is 
on  many  accounts  very  interesting,  and  is  peculiarly  valuable*  as  mainly 
the  record  of  an  eye  witness.  Dr.  Cureton  has  by  its  publication 
added  another  to  his  many  claims  upon  our  regard,  and  has  our  hearty 
thanks  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  task.  He 
states  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  his  English  version  as  faithful 
as  he  could  without  following  the  Syriac  idiom  so  closely  as  to  render 
the  English  obscure.  In  his  notes  he  has  collected  such  observations 
as  may  tend  especially  to  throw  light  upon  the  time  of  the  composition 
of  this  work,  and  of  the  "  Ecclesiastical  History  "  by  Eusebius,  and 
serve  to  elucidate  the  text.  The  Syriac  is  printed  in  a  type  of  exquisite 
beauty,  and  in  imitation  of  the  characters  employed  in  many  of  the 
most  ancient  manuscripts.  The  work  itself  consists  of  a  series  of 
narratives,  mostly  brief,  of  the  suflferings  of  those  who  became  the 
victims  of  persecution  in  Palestine  in  the  early  part  of  the  4th  century. 
These  narrations  are  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
period  and  circumstances  to  which  they  refer,  and  will  have  peculiar 
interest  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  wish  to  know  what  Eusebius 
originally  wrote  upon  the  subject.  We  should  observe,  however,  that 
although  the  work  professedly  relates  to  martyrs  who  suffered  in  Pales- 
tine, it  includes  some  notices  of  others,  as  of  ^^  Alosis  at  Alexandria.'' 

The  superior  manner  in  which  this  work  is  edited,  makes  us  regret 
that  Dr.  Cureton  did  not  himself  publish  the  "  Recognitions  of  Clement," 
of  which  he  had  transcribed  the  greater  part.  For  although  Dr.  De 
Lagarde  is  a  very  accurate  editor,  he  has  uniformly  refrained  from 
giving  either  translations  or  explanatory  notes,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  that  his  published  works  are  less  generally  useful  than  they 
might  have  been  made.  We  also  regret  not  to  see  in  Dr.  Cureton' s 
work  any  intimation  that  he  intends  to  bring  out  the  discourses  of 
Jacob,  the  wise  Persian,  who  appears  to  be  the  same  as  Jacob  of  Nisibis, 
and  whose  remains  appear  to  be  of  considerable  value.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  learned  Canon  of  Westminster  will  yet  accomplish  this  task, 
and  that  we  have  misconstrued  his  silence.  It  will  be  a  loss  to  Syriac 
letters,  if  they  are  to  lose  at  the  same  time  two  of  their  chief  promoters 
— we  say  two,  for  Dr.  De  Lagarde  curtly  intimates  in  his  edition  of 
the  "  Syriac  Apocrypha,"  that  after  seven  years*  experience  he  thinks 
he  is  entitled  to  relinquish  the  domain,  or  as  he  has  it — provincia 
decedere. 


Philosophy  of  the  Infinite:  a  Treatise  on  Man^s  Knowledge  of  the 
Infinite  Being,  in  answer  to  Sir  W,  Hamilton  and  Mr,  Manseh  By 
the  Rev.  Henry  Calderwood,  Greyfriars'  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  Glasgow.  Second  edition,  greatly  enlarged.  London  and 
Cambridge  :  Macmillan,  1861.     8vo,  pp.  540. 

Thk  opinions  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Mansel  on  the  positive 
knowledge  which  man  can  have  of  the  Divine  Being,  have  been  re- 
cently brought  before  our  readers,  so  that  we  need  not  now  enter  upon 
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them.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  to  these  opinions  Mr.  Cal- 
derwood  offers  the  most  strenaons  opposition,  and  by  an  appeal  to  the 
facts  of  consciousness  attempts  to  prove  that  we  can  have  a  real  notion 
of  God.  We  will  allow  him  to  state  his  own  theory,  which  is,  we 
think,  the  most  fair  course  we  can  adopt,  and  that  which  will  give 
most  satisfaction  to  our  readers.  On  all  metaphysical  subjects  there 
will  necessarily  be  different  opinions,  and  it  is  only  lost  time  to  be  re- 
tailing them ;  and  we  shall  not  now  give  our  own.  Mr.  Calderwood 
says : 

f^  "I  shall  now  give  a  brief  outline  •f  what  appear  to  me  to  be  the  facts  of  oon- 
HciousneBs  bearing  upon  this  discussion.  I  hold  that  there  is  in  the  mind  a 
neee89ary  belief  in  the  existence  of  one  Infinite  Being.  The  consciousness  of  our 
own  existence  and  the  recognition  of  finite  objects,  give  the  occasion  for  bringing 
this  belief  into  actual  oonsciousness.  If  we  seek  an  explanation  of  our  own 
being,  or  that  of  the  objects  around  us,  we  are  forced  upward  till  we  rest  in  our 
faith  in  the  Divine  existence.  This  faith  in  one  infinite  all-perfect  Being  accord- 
ingl J  becomes  the  regulating  principle  in  the  whole  current  of  our  thouffhi ;  in 
other  words,  our  thought  concerning  this  great  Being,  and  the  works  of  his  hand, 
is  determined  by  the  faith  which  we  find  implanted  in  our  nature.  The  object 
of  faith  becomes  in  some  sense  the  object  of  our  knowledge  and  thought,  that  is, 
in  so  far  as  our  limited  knowledge  and  thoughts  can  be  engaged  with  such  an 
object.  Our  faith  in  God's  existence  necessarily  implies  a  oertein  knowledge  of 
God  as  existing,  for,  in  truth,  all  faith  implies  knowledge.  Our  necessary  con- 
viction involves  a  certain  necessary  cognition.  It  further  exercises  a  regulative 
authority  over  all  our  reflections  concerning  the  dependence  of  the  creatures  on 
the  Creator.  The  theory  here  maintained  therefore,  is,  that,  as  we  have  a  neces- 
sary belief  in  the  Divine  existence,  so  we  have  a  necessary,  fundamental,  or  ori- 
ginal knowledge  of  his  nature,  which  knowledge  is  brought  into  consciousness, 
and  unfolded  there,  according  to  the  requirements  of  personal  observation  and 
reflection  upon  the  revelation  which  God  has  made  of  himself  in  his  works.  Fur- 
ther, as  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Infinite  Being,  our  understanding  may  be 
engaged  on  the  elements  of  our  cognition,  and  we  may  form  for  ourselves  a  con- 
ception of  the  Infinite  One,  both  clear  and  distinct,  yet  felt  to  be  inadequate, 
though  trustworthy  in  its  nature,  because  resting  on  the  authority  of  a  belief 
native  to  the  mind.  To  know  the  Infinite  in  all  its  extent,  must  at  all  times  be 
an  impossibilitv.  To  assert  that  the  finite  could  embrace  the  Infinite,  is  an  ab- 
surdity too  glaring  to  bear  a  moment's  refiection.  But  a  partial  and  ever- 
extending  knowledge  of  God  is  possible  for  man.  Such  is  an  outline  of  ti^e 
theory  to  be  unfolded  and  vindicated  in  these  pages. 

**  For  the  purpose  of  obviating  mistakes,  it  is  necessary  to  indicate  some  points 
not  involved  m  the  theory  here  maintained,  which  have  been  otherwise  asserted, 
or  severely  criticised.  I  do  not  assert  that  our  knowledge  of  the  Infinite  is  ob- 
tained by  commencing  with  a  finite  object,  and  graduiJly  enlarging  in  imagi- 
nation until  we  reach  the  Infinite.  Such  a  theory  would  involve  a  twofold  error, 
that  a  finite  object  could  be  enlarged  till  it  became  Infinite,  and  that  the  Infinite 
can  be  the  object  of  imagination ;  both  of  which  I  deny.  The  Infinite,  as  an 
object  of  knowledge  and  of  thought,  is  entirely  shut  out  from  the  sphere  of  ima- 
gination, for  there  can  be  no  imc^e  of  the  Infinite.  I  deny  the  possibility  of 
rising  fh)m  the  recognition  of  a  finite  object,  till  the  object  contemplated,  or  the 
thought  exercised,  become  infinite.  '  Departing  from  the  particular,  we  admit,' 
says  Sir  W.  Hamilton, '  that  we  can  never  in  our  highest  generalizations,  rise 
above  the  finite.'  This  I  firmly  believe ;  but  it  is  cer&unly  a  great  mistake,  if 
it  be  considered  that  this  shuts  us  out  from  all  knowledge  of  the  £ifinite.  Further, 
I  do  not  *  regard  the  notion  of  the  Unconditioned  as  a  positive  and  real  knowledge 
of  existence  in  ite  dU-comprekenaive  unity*  If  M.  Cousin  ever  held  this  as  a  psurt 
of  his  theory,  which  however  I  question,  it  has  no  vindication  here ;  but,  on  the. 
other  hand,  I  equally  deny  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  assertion,  that  the  '  Absolute  can 
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only  be  known,  if  adequately  known.'  And  finally,  by  way  of  disclaimer,  when 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  says — '  It  has  been  held  that  the  Infinite  is  known  or  con- 
oeived,  though  only  a  part  of  it  can  be  apprehended/  his  remark  does  not  apply 
to  anything  which  is  to  be  found  in  my  statements.  I  hold  that  the  Infinite 
Being  as  known  by  us  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  though  our  knowledge  of  him 
is  only  partial,  it  is  not  attained  by  the  apprehension  of  a  part  of  his  nature. 

"  With  the  convictions  just  stated  in  outline^  it  is  clear  that  I  am  shut  up  to 
oppose  the  theory  of  Sir.  W.  Hamilton.  He  has  first  laid  down  what  he  con- 
siders the  conditions  of  thought,  and  though  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  his 
statements  as  a  whole,  I  think  he  has  indicated  restrictions  which  do  not  belong 
to  thought  at  all.  Having  stated  these  conditions  of  thought,  he  next  passes 
away  from  the  sphere  of  all  reality,  and  enunciates  what  he  declares  to  be  the  true 
definition  of  the  Unconditioned  (though  any  one  might  well  ask  how  he  discovered 
it),  and  then  he  affirms  that  the  recognition  of  this  Unconditioned  is  quite  im- 
possible in  harmony  with  the  laws  of  thought.  It  is  possible  to  confine  us  by  an 
hypothesis  to  an  extent  much  greater  than  we  are  in  reality  restricted ;  it  is  pos- 
sible to  raise  barriers  which  may  seem  to  establish  the  possibility  of  our  obtaining 
or  possessing  any  knowledge  of  what  we  can  know ;  nay,  of  what  we  do  know. 
This  I  consider  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  done  in  asserting  the  imx)ossibility  of 
any  knowledge  of  the  Divine  being.  Instead  of  searching  consciousness  in  order 
to  determine  whether  we  have  any  knowledge  of  God,  he  has  passed  by  the  facts  of 
consciousness  altogether ;  and  instead  of  presenting  a  view  of  the  Deity  as  revealed  . 
to  us,  he  has  laid  down  a  most  gratuitous  definition  of  the  alleged  nature  of  the 
Unconditioned,  for  which  there  is  not  the  least  authority  either  in  thought  or 
in  existence.  In  treating  of  the  Infinite,  he  has  dealt  with  a  mere  ahHraction  for 
the  knowledge  of  which  no  one  contends,  which  does  not  even  exist,  and  by  argu- 
ments, which  are  sufficiently  valid  as  applied  to  the  abstraction  which  he  has 
himself  enunciated,  he  has  seemed  to  establish  the  impossibility  of  our  obtaining 
any  knowledge  of  the  Infinite. 

**  Dr.  Mansel  has  done  more  than  follow  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  Both  have  lost 
themselves  in  a  sea  of  abstractions,  but  Dr.  Mansel,  steering  the  ship  which  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  had  previously  piloted,  has  drifted  farther  from  his  reckonings  than 
his  master  did  before  him.  He  has  found  it  a  hard  thing  to  reconcile  his  way- 
VTard  course  with  the  chart  which  he  has  acknowledged  as  the  true  guide.  Man 
can  have  no  knowledge  of  the  Infinite  God!  How  strange  a  doctrine  to  reconcile 
with  Bible  teaching !  I  am  most  strongly  convinced  that  there  is  dangerous 
error  in  the  course  which  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  pursued,  and  Dr.  Mansel  has  so 
boldly  vindicated.  With  the  utmost  earnestness,  therefore,  I  address  myself  to 
the  task  of  proving  that  the  Infinite  is  a  word  unspeakably  more  precious  in  its 
significance  to  man  than  the  Inconceivable ;  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  go 
through  Ufe  using  nothing  but  unmeaning  terms,  when  we  speak  of  an  Infinite 
God ;  that  human  consciousness  does  not  oscillate  between  counter  "  imbecilities," 
but  involves  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  Grod  whom  we  adore ;  and  that  we  are 
capable  of  advancing  indefinitely  in  that  knowledge,  and  thereby  glorifying  the 
Deity  the  more." 

The  work  contains  eleven  chapters,  of  which  the  first  states  the 
question,  and  the  last  sums  up  ;  the  titles  of  the  other  nine  chapters  are 
as  follows  : — Belief  in  the  existence  of  One  Infinite  Being — ^The  Pro- 
vince of  Faith  as  related  to  that  of  Knowledge — Examination  of  Sir 
W.  Hamilton's  distinction  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute — ^The  Charac- 
teristic of  Knowledge  and  Thought  as  bearing  on  this  subject — ^Time 
and  Space — The  Knowledge  of  the  Infinite  as  First  Cause — the 
Knowledge  of  the  Infinite  Being  as  Moral  Governor — as  the  Object  of 
Worship — ^The  testimony  of  Scripture  concerning  Man's  Knowledge  of 
the  Infinite.  However  much  the  reader  may  differ  from  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  Mr.  Calderwood  arrives,  he  cannot  but  admire  his  en- 
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lightened  zeal  for  religious  truth,  his  knowledge  of  the  different  phases 
"  of  the  subject,  and  his  courteous  treatment  of  those  from  whom  he 
differs.  The  volume  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  what  we  may  term 
sacred  philosophy,  full  of  valuable  suggestions,  and  pervaded  every- 
where by  a  warm  piety.  We  will  give  a  portion  of  the  chapter  on  the 
Testimony  of  Scripture,  as  being  most  in  accordance  with  the  objects  of 
this  Journal. 

**  There  is  one  passage  in  Scriptiu*  which  has  been  so  much  adverted  to,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  discussion,  that  it  seems  essential  that  it  should  have  immediate 
consideration,  since  appeal  is  made  to  it  as  completely  contradicting  the  possi- 
bility of  any  knowledge  of  the  Infinite  Being,  in  the  present  state  at  least.  It  is 
the  passage  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  it  is  said :  **  We  know  in 
part  {kK  fi4povt),  and  we  prophesy  in  part ;  but  when  that  which  is  perfect  (t^ 

r€\€ioy)  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  done  away For  now  we 

see  through  a  glass  darkly  (kv  ouylyfian),  but  then  face  to  face ;  now  I  know  in 
part  (4k  fi4povs),  but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known"  1  Cor.  xiii. 
9, 10,  12).  Before  attempting  any  exegetical  remarks  on  this  passage,  I  deem  it 
proper  to  present  to  the  re&er  the  interpretation  given  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
He  says :  "  The  Scriptures  explicitly  declare  that  the  infinite  is  for  us  now  incog- 
nizable ;  they  declare  that  the  finite,  and  the  finite  alone,  is  within  our  reach. 
It  is  said  (to  cite  one  text  out  of  many),  that  '  now  I  know  in  part/  (i.e.,  the 
finite ;  but  then^  (i,e.,  in  the  life  to  come)  'shall  I  know,  even  as  I  am  known' 
(i.e.,  without  limitation).*  This  is  certainly  a  singular  specimen  of  Bible  interpre- 
tation, and  a  very  summary  way  of  disposing  of  the  testimony  of  Scripture  on  this 
important  subject.  In  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Word  of  God,  it  seems  mani- 
fest, in  the^*^  place,  that  the  apostle  is  treating  of  different  decrees  of  know- 
ledge of  the  same  Being,  and  not  at  all  of  the  knowledge  of  diflerent  objects.  On 
this  account  I  deem  the  interpretation  given  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  inconsistent 
with  itself.  To  make  the  first  clause  apply  to  the  measure  of  the  object^  and  the 
second  to  the  degree  of  knowledge,  is  an  inconsistency.  When  the  apostle  says, 
'<  Now  I  know  in  part,  but  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known,"  he  says 
that  his  knowledge  is '  in  part,'  and  that  his  knowledge  shall  be  even  '  as  he  is 
known.'  But,  besides  being  inconsistent  in  his  mode  of  interpretation,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  the  second  place,  that  Sir  W.  Hamilton  has  given  a  misinterpretation 
of  both  clauses.  When  the  apostle  says, '  Now  I  know  in  part,*  I  deny  that  his 
statement  is  equivalent  to  that  into  which  it  is  rendered  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton — 
*  Now  I  know  the  finite,*  For,  in  respect  of  the  object,  it  is  the  eame  object  which 
he  says  he  now  knows  'in  part,'  and  which  he  shall  afterwards  know  'as  he  is 
known,'  and  that  object  is  whatsoever  is  unseen  and  eternal,  and  more  especially, 
the  unseen  God.  Again,  in  respect  of  his  knowledge,  when  the  apostle  says  he 
knows  *  in  part,*  the  statement  is  equivalent  to  the  correlative  clause  in  the  first 
part  of  the  verse,  when  he  says,  •  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly'  (51  itrSwrpov 
4^  edylyfiuri),  that  is,  we  do  see  God,  but  it  is  imperfectly,  and  through,  or  by  the 
aid  of,  a  reflection  of  his  glory.  But,  still  furfiier,  it  seems  to  me  thai  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  has  fallen  into  a  misinterpretation  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  quotation, 
when  he  represents  the  words, '  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known,'  as 
equivalent  to  *  then  shall  I  know  without  Unwtation*  For,  in  respect  of  Good's 
knowledge  of  man,  it  is  knowledge  of  a  finite  being,  and  therefore  a  knowledge 
which  has  boundaries  or  limitation.  It  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
be  a  mistake  to  represent  the  Divine  knowledge  of  a  human  creature  as  an  infinite 


at  length  attain  to  infinite  knowledge." 
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Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  By  Walter  Farquhar 
Hook,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  Vol.  I.  Anglo-Saxon  Period. 
8vo,  550  pp.     London :  Bentley.    1861. 

After  a  life  of  active  duty  as  a  parish  priest,  not  unmarked,  however, 
by  literary  productions.  Dr.  Hook  is  employing  his  learned  leisure  as 
Dean  of  Chichester  on  the  noble  work  of  which  this  volume  is  the 
beginning.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the  disastrous  ruin  of  the  fine  spire 
of  his  cathedral  will  not  retard  the  progress  and  completion  of  this 
history,  by  occupying  the  time  of  the  Dean  in  its  rebuilding ;  for,  after 
all,  it  is  more  important  that  man's  intellectual  remains  should  be  pre- 
served than  the  works  of  his  hands.  Dr.  Hook  thus  states  his  design 
in  an  introductory  chapter  : — 

"  At  an  early  period  of  life,  the  idea  suggested  itself  to  the  author  of  the 
present  work  that  a  similar  interest  might  attach  to  the  history  of  the  English 
Church,  if,  placing  the  primate  in  the  centre,  we  were  to  connect  with  his  bio- 
graphy the  ecclesiastical  events  of  his  age,  and  thus  associate  facts  which  are 
overlooked  in  their  insignificant  isolation,  and  customs  which,  abstractedlv  con- 
sidered, are  valued  only  by  the  antiquarv.  A  vocation  to  pastoral  duty  m  the 
manofactaring  districts  demanded  and  exhausted  his  energies  for  five  and  thirty 
years,  but  he  sought  his  recreation  in  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  he 
resumes,  in  his  old  age,  a  task  which  he  unwillingly  relinquished,  and  which,  if 
it  failed  to  afford  amusement  and  instruction  to  others,  wUl  at  least  supply  him 
with  employment  in  the  service  of  a  master  who  is  not  extreme  to  mark  what  is 
done  amiss. 

^^  The  work  now  presented  to  the  reader  is'thus  designed  to  be  a  History  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  Church  of  England  is  here  regarded  as  a  national 
institution,  which,  under  its  various  phases,  has  existed  from  the  time  of  Augus- 
tine to  the  present  hour.  The  monarchy  of  England  is  connected  with  the  past, 
and  preserves  its  unity  through  the  succession  of  its  sovereigns.  In  different 
ages,  the  principles  of  the  constitution  have  varied ;  but,  under  all  revolutions, 
the  monarchy  has  continued  from  the  time  of  Athelstane  one  and  the  same. 
Practices  now  denounced  as  iniquitous,  and  opinions  against  which  we  protest, 
were  at  one  time  prevalent  and  popular.  There  was  a  period  in  our  history  when 
serfdom  and  slavery  were  tolerated ;  when  oppression  was  legalized  and  par- 
liaments were  silenced ;  when  the  suspected  traitor  was  examined  by  torture ; 
and  ignorance,  in  the  garb  of  justice,  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  the 
witch  and  the  wizard.  Nevertheless,  the  philosophical  historian  traces  through- 
out our  history  those  principles  of  freedom  which  we  inherited  from  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors  which  the  Conqueror  could  not  subdue,  or  priestcraft  annihilate, 
which  connect  the  Bill  of  Bights  with  the  Magna  Charta,  the  Magna  Charta 
with  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the  Taws  of  the  Confessor  with  the 
dooms  of  Ethelbert ;  which  have  shaped  the  constitution  into  the  marvellous 
system  under  which,  invested  with  the  full  powers  required  by  the  executive 
government,  a  limited  monarchy  is  controlled  anddirected  by  a  paruament,  wherein 
are  represented  the  wisdom  and  folly,  the  learning  and  the  ignorance,  the  virtue 
and  the  vice,  the  religion  and  the  inndelity  of  the  nation,  in  proportions  so  nearly 
just,  that  while  the  will  of  the  majority  creates  the  law,  an  amount  of  personal 
liberty  is  secured  to  the  minority,  for  which  we  look  in  vain  under  the  despotism 
of  a  democracy,  not  less  than  under  the  iron  hand  of  an  autocrat." 

It  will  astonish  some  readers  to  find  how  very  much  that  is  most  in- 
teresting yet  survives  of  what  has  been  termed  the  "  dark  ages,"  and, 
still  more,  how  these  historical  and  literary  remains  prove  the  exist- 
ence, in  early  periods,  of  intelligence,  learning;  and  refinement.  We 
shall  give  a  few  extracts  to  illustrate  this  statement,  and  also  to  enable 
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our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  nature  of  the  work.  Under 
the  archbishopric  of  Brihtwald,  a.d.  693,  we  find  the  following  account 
of  Ina,  King  of  the  West  Saxons. 

"  Passing  over  the  instances  of  retirement  from  the  duties  of  a  high  station, 
after  the  honorable  discharge  of  them  in  early  life,  as  exhibited  in  the  instances 
of  Ethelred  and  Cenred,  kings  of  Mercia,  and  of  others  who  might  he  mentioned, 
we  have  in  the  history  of  Ina  and  his  aueen  an  example  both  of  the  piety  and 
of  the  fanaticism  of  the  age.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  history  of  England 
for  an  account  of  the  glory  of  Ina's  reig^,  and  his  devotion  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  We  may  judge  of  his  character  from  the  exordium  to  his  code  of  laws, 
in  which  Christianity  is  recognized  as  the  basis  of  civil  and  social  relations.  *  I,  Ina, 
through  Qod's  gift,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  with  the  deliberation  and  advice 
of  Cenred  my  father,  and  of  Hedda  and  Ercenwald,  my  bishops,  and  with  aU  of 
the  ealdormen  and  the  most  distinguished  sages  (witan)  of  my  people,  and  a  full 
attendance  of  GUkI's  ministers,  was  consulting  for  the  health  of  our  souls  and  the 
stability  of  our  kingdom,  that  right  and  judgment  should  be  established  amongst 
our  people,  and  that  no  ealdorman  nor  any  of  our  subjects  should  infringe  these 
our  laws/ 

*'  He  was  a  successful  warrior,  and  in  the  struggles  of  war  Ethelburga,  his 
queen,  a  strong-minded  woman,  partook.  No  one  can  read  his  history  without 
sympathizing  with  Ina  in  his  wish  to  retire  from  the  incessant  difficulties  of  his 
station,  whenever  he  could  do  so  with  honour  to  himself  and  with  safety  to  his 
people.  He  had  to  lament  the  excesses  of  his  early  life  before  the  conversion  of 
his  heart,  and  his  wife  became  fanatical  in  her  desire  to  renounce  the  cares  of 
royalty.  Still  the  king  wavered.  Would  he  be  right  in  following  his  inclina- 
tion, strong  as  it  was,  and  connected  with  what  related  to  his  own  highest  in- 
terests ?  The  queen  suspected  that,  in  the  hesitation  of  the  king,  she  discovered 
a  reluctance  to  give  up  the  pleasures  as  well  as  the  duties  of  royalty.  Ina's 
taste  was  refined.  He  delighted  in  the  splendour  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
and  in  all  the  particular  appliances  of  luxury  to  meet  the  general  discomfort  which 
prevailed  in  tne  Saxon  houses  of  the  period.  He  had  with  his  queen  been  re- 
gaUng  luxuriously^  in  one  of  his  palaces,  if  such  we  may  style  the  residence  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  King,  and  thence  was  proceeding,  as  the  custom  was,  to  another 
station.  Ethelburga,  on  their  departure,  directed  the  servants  to  defile  the 
palace  in  every  possible  and  most  offensive  manner :  the  *■''  wall  clothes  "  or 
tapestry  dipped  in  purple  dye  were  besmeared  with  filth ;  the  floor  with  the  dung 
of  cattle  :  upon  the  royal  bed  a  sow  was  placed  with  her  litter.  When  the  royal 
pair  had  proceeded  about  a  mile  on  their  journey,  Ethelburga  persuaded  the  king 
to  return  to  the  home  which  he  had  left.  On  their  arrival  the  king  was  naturally 
struck  with  astonishment  and  dismay  at  the  scene  which  met  his  eye,  when 
Ethelburga,  takine  for  her  text  the  circumstances  she  had  created,  began  her 
sermon  :  '  My  noble  spouse,  where  are  now  the  reveliings  of  yesterday  ?  where 
the  tapestry  dipped  in  Sidonian  dye  ?  where  the  flattery  of  parasites  ?  where  the 
sculptured  vessels  bearing  down  the  very  tables  with  their  weight  of  gold  ? 
where  the  delicacies  so  anxiously  sought  throughout  sea  and  land  to  pamper  the 
appetite  ?  Are  they  not  all  gone  like  smoke  and  vapour  ?  Woe  to  those  who 
attach  themselves  to  these  things,  for  in  like  manner  they  shall  pass  away.' 
The  action  and  the  comment  of  the  queen  had  its  effect,  ana  if  in  forsaking  the 
companionship  of  his  wife  Ina  was  not  inconsolable,  he  must  nevertheless  have 
regarded  her  with  feelings  of  respect.  I  dare  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this 
story,  which  is  given  on  the  very  questionable  authority  of  William  of  Malmes- 
bury.  But  it  shows  what  a  chronicler  beh'eved  to  be  probable,  and  thought 
would  be  accepted  as  truth  by  his  readers,  and  it  throws  considerable  light  on 
the  manners  and  modes  of  thought  at  that  time  prevalent." 

Of  Nothelm,  a.d.  735,  we  learn  the  following  interesting  particulars. 

*^  He  conciliated  to  himself  the  patronage  of  Albinus  the  abbot,  a  friend  of 
the  venerable  Bede,  and  in  Northbald,  who  succeeded  Albinus,  he  found  a  con- 
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genial  companion.  It  was  not  to  the  highest  branches  of  scholarship  that 
Nothelm  applied  himself,  although  in  the  transcription  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  them  was  required,  as  well  as  artistic  skill.  The 
increase  of  learning  occasioned,  of  course,  a  demand  for  books,  and  so  indefati- 
gable were  the  scribes  in  England,  that  our  libraries  soon  became  the  most 
famous  in  western  Europe.  The  attention  of  a  scribe  was  not  directed  exclu- 
sively to  caligraphy :  the  illuminations  which  may  be  seen  in  manuscripts,  from 
the  eighth  century  to  the  eleventh,  display  both  the  mind  and  the  art  of  a  painter. 
These  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts  are  remarkable  for  the  bold  character  of  the 
writing,  and  the  richness  of  the  illuminations,  of  which  the  chief  features  are 
extreme  intricacy  of  pattern,  and  interlacings  of  knots  in  a  diagonal  or  square 
form ;  sometimes  interwoven  with  animals,  and  terminating  in  heads  of  serpents 
or  birds.  So  highly  esteemed  was  this  branch  of  learning  and  art  in  combina- 
tion, that  the  attention  of  men  of  science  was  directed  to  the  method  of  prepai^ing 
gold  for  the  gold  writing,  and  we  possess  more  than  one  of  their  receipts.  For 
example :  '  File  gold  very  finely,  put  it  in  a  mortar,  and  add  the  sharpest  vinegar ; 
rub  it  till  it  becomes  black,  and  then  pour  it  out ;  put  to  it  some  salt  or  nitre, 
and  so  it  will  dissolve ;  so  you  may  write  with'  it,  and  thus  all  the  metals  may  be 
dissolved.'  Another  method  of  ancient  chrysography  was  this:  'Melt  some 
lead,  and  frequently  immerge  it  in  cold  water ;  melt  gold  and  pour  that  also  into 
the  same  water  and*  it  will  become  brittle ;  then  rub  the  gold  filings  carefully  with 
quicksilver,  and  purge  it  while  it  is  liquid.  Before  you  write,  dip  the  pen  in 
liquid  alum,  which  is  best  purified  by  salt  and  vinegar.'  Another  method  was 
this :  '  Take  thin  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  rub  them  in  a  mortar  with  Greek  salt 
or  nitre  till  it  disappears ;  pour  on  water  and  repeat  it ;  then  add  salt,  and  so 
work  it  even  when  the  gold  remains ;  add  a  moderate  portion  of  the  flowers  of 
copper  and  bullock's  gall ;  rub  them  together,  and  write  and  burnish  the  letters.' 
"  So  eminent  in  this  art  did  Nothelm  become,  and  so  well  qualified,  by  his 
learning,  to  select  manuscripts  as  well  as  to  copy  them,  that  he  was  sent  to 
Rome,  in  order  that  from  the  manuscripts  there  he  might  enrich  the  libraries  of 
his  native  land.  Elham  expresses  pleasure  at  the  easy  access  he  obtained  to  the 
archives  of  Rome,  and  attributes  it  to  the  high  character  which  attended  Nothelm. 
We  may  add  that,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  there  was  an  inclination 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at  Rome,  to  conciliate  one  who  came  with  recom- 
mendations from  a  church  at  this  time  in  friendly  relations  with  their  Frankish 
neighbours." 

The  Early  and  Middle  Ages  of  England*  By  Charles  H.  Pearson, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  Professor  of  Modern 
History,  King's  College,  London.  London:  Bell  and  Daldy.  1861. 
8vo,  pp.  488. 

Mr.  Pearson  proposes  in  this  volume  to  give  the  last  results  of 
enquiry  into  the  early  history  of  England,  a  period  which  has  been 
profoundly  studied,  and  yet  but  little  understood.  The  documents 
from  wbich  the  history  is  gained  appear  in  learned  works,  and  to 
popularize  their  results  is  a  task  well  worthy  any  labour  which  it  may 
entail.  The  author  tells  us  that  he  has  "  condensed  the  history  of 
twelve  hundred  years  into  a  single  volume,  with  a  view  to  the  large 
class  who  want  time  and  inclination  to  peruse  English  history  as  an 
exclusive  study."  In  thirty- six  chapters  he  has  told  a  tale  of  no 
ordinary  interest,  and  intermixed  with  the  narratives  learned  yet 
popular  disquisitions  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  the  early 
British  Church,  Federal  Monarchies,  Anglo-Saxon  Literature,  Results 
of  the  Conquest,  Foundation  of  Chivalry,  and  Anglo-Norman  Society. 
From  the  chapter  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  we  select  the  following : — 
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'*  The  miracles  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  are  often  very  childish,  hut  they 
have  a  truthfulnejw  of  character  which  speaks  well  for  the  people ;  stripped  of 
the  little  exaggerations  to  which  all  stories  handed  down  orally  are  liable,  they 
may  constantly  be  explained  and  believed.  In  this  respect  they  differ  creditably 
flrom  the  Welsh  and  continental  legends,  and  from  those  which  were  most  popu- 
lar after  the  Norman  conquest.  Stories  of  raising  the  dead  to  life  are  extremely 
rare.  The  miracles  of  St.  G^rmanus  comes  to  us  on  the  authority  of  a  tradition 
so  distant  that  no  man  would  trust  in  it  his  own  affairs ;  the  cure  of  a  blind  man, 
which  St.  Augustine  performed,  produced  no  effect  on  the  convictions  of  those 
who  witnessed  it.  St.  Wilfi'ed's  success  with  the  baby  is  unaccountable,  and 
may  fairly  be  left  so,  in  the  absence  of  more  precise  details.  In  minor  cases  of 
sickness,  St.  Cuthbert's  cure  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  numerous  class.  He  was 
lamed  by  a  swelling  in  his  thigh,  and  was  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  father's  house, 
when  a  stranger  who  passed  by  dismounted  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  boy's  illness, 
examined  the  swelling,  and  recommended  that  it  should  be  poulticed.  The 
remedy  proved  efficacious,  and  Cuthbert  then  knew  that  he  had  been  visit<ed  by 
an  angel.  At  a  later  period  in  life,  the  same  saint,  traversing  the  Northum- 
brian wilds,  was  in  want  of  shelter  and  food;  he  suddenly  saw  a  shepherd's 
hut,  found  it  deserted,  and  discovered  some  meat  and  half  a  hot  loaf  hidden  in  the 
thatch.  The  parallel  of  Elijah  and  the  ravens  seems  to  have  secured  him  from 
any  scruple  as  to  the  lawfWness  of  taking  his  neighbour's  goods;  he  could 
not  doubt  that  the  supply  was  miraculous.  Here  the  event  would  no  doubt  be 
classed  by  some  modem  religionists  under  the  head  of  special  providences. 
Often  the  miracles  pf  the  Grospel  were  the  model  of  Saxon  experiences.  When 
Athelstane  paid  a  visit  to  his  kinswoman,  the  abbess  of  Glastonbury,  she  ob- 
tained by  her  prayers  that  the  mead  in  the  house  should  increase  so  as  to  suffice 
the  king's  retinue ;  the  remembrance  of  the  marriage-feast  at  Cana  had  no 
doubt  suggested  the  propriety  of  applying  to  God  for  help." 

There  is  a  long  passage  on  the  influence  of  Anselm  on  medisBTal 
literature,  but  we  can  only  give  a  portion : — 

"  The  philosophy  of  Anselm  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  key-note  to  all  mediaeval 
literature.  To  understand  it,  we  must  start  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
Criticism  was  beginning  to  assail  the  fabric  of  religion,  which  a  thousand  years 
had  built  up.  But  criticism,  unfurnished  with  philosophy  or  a  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, was  reduced  to  a  priori  arguments  on  the  nature  of  God  and  the  world. 
Even  such  a  man  as  Abelard,  who  collected  contradictory  passages  in  Scripture, 
and  placed  them  in  witness  against  one  another,  attached  no  importance  to  the 
difficulties  he  conjured  up ;  they  were  rather  exercises  for  logical  subtlety  than 
stumbling-blocks  to  faith.  In  other  words,  the  truths  of  Christianity,  Scripture, 
and  the  church,  were  so  interwoven  in  the  popular  apprehension,  that  they  stood 
or  fell  together :  the  doubter  was  either  a  Deist  or  a  Jew  at  heart.  Now,  in  a 
contest  bBtween  the  faith  and  its  opponents,  the  advantage  in  the  twelfth  century 
lay  altogether  with  the  defence.  The  Bible  and  St.  Augustine  only  needed  te  be 
expounded  by  Anselm,  in  the  century  of  the  crusades,  for  the  impotence  of  all 
scepticism  to  be  exposed.  But  this  strength  of  the  church  gives  the  works  of  its 
advocates  a  constructive  character.  They  aim  not  so  much  at  demolishing  an 
adversary,  as  at  exhibiting  their  own  theory  in  completeness  and  majesty.  '  I 
believe  in  order  that  I  may  understand,'  is  the  key-note  of  Ansdm's  philosophy. 
The  truth,  if  it  be  but  known,  will  speak  for  itself.  Moreover,  the  true  metaphy- 
sician is  the  poet  of  the  universe.  The  relations  of  the  finite  and  the  infinite, 
of  God  and  the  world,  are  the  subject  matter  of  his  art.  Hence,  if  he  be  a  true 
workman,  he  will  never  rest  satisfied  with  barren  dialetical  victories:  he 
demolishes  on  constraint,  but  he  produces  from  the  natural  impulse  to  endow  the 
world  with  something  perfect  which  it  wanted.  His  greatness  and  his  failure  lie 
in  the  effort  to  know  and  explain  God  as  law." 

While   really  learned  and    profound,  this   mode  is  adapted  for 
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popular  use,  and  we  can  safely  recommend  it.  There  is  sometimes  an 
appearance  of  satire  in  Mr.  Pearson's  allusions  to  what  he  thinks  errors 
in  religion,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  which  will  not  always 
be  pleasing ;  but  the  general  tone  is  favourable  to  our  reverence  for 
divine  things.  The  accounts  of  Alfred,  Dunstan,  and  others,  while 
they  strip  away  much  of  the  drapery  of  fable,  are  still  romantic  enough 
to  please  those  who  read  only  for  amusement. 


English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders — Cromwell,  Milton,  Baxter, 
Bunyan.  By  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Professor  of 
Theology,  St.  Mary's  College,  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  in  Scotland. 
12mo,  pp.  488.     Edinburgh  :  Blackwood.    1861. 

Those  who  have  read  Dr.  Tulloch' s  Prize  Essay  on  Theism,  and  his 
Leaders  of  the  Reformation,  ¥rill  expect  this  to  be  an  attractive 
volume,  and  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  writer  is  almost  en- 
thusiastic in  his  conceptions  of  his  heroes,  and  yet  very  discriminating 
in  his  estimate  of  their  characters.  It  is  a  charming  book  to  read, 
and  must  become  popular.  We  can  only  find  space  for  Dr.  Tulloch's 
account  of  Hooker : — 

*'  The  first  four  books  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  appeared  in  1594 ;  the  fifth 
some  years  later,  after  the  author  had  removed  to  Bishopsbome,  near  Canter- 
bury, where  he  died  in  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  difficult 
to  ei^iimate  the  exact  effects  of  these  books  upon  the  course  of  controversy.  But 
there  is  reason  to  think  that  they  were  considerable,  and  that,  after  fiity  years' 
conflict,  the  agitation  somewhat  recoiled  under  the  shock  of  the  lofty  and  far- 
reaching  argument  which  they  developed.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
they  carried  the  Puritans  into  a  region  of  discussion  where  they  had  difficulty  in 
following  the  author,  and  where  they  certainly  could  not  meet  him.  The  Puri- 
tan's strong  point,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  supposed  warrant  of  Scripture  for  his 
views.  Scripture,  he  urged,  had  especially  laid  down  rules  for  the  ordering  and 
worship  of  tne  Church.  '  Those  things  only  are  to  be  placed  in  the  Church 
which  the  Lord  himself  in  His  Word  oommandeth,'  was  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  the  '  Admonition.'  Whitgift  had  so  far  met  this  by  saying, 
that  the  '  substance  and  matter  of  government  must  indeed  be  taken  out  of  the 
Word  of  Grod ;'  yet  that  *  the  offices  in  the  church  whereby  this  government  is 
wrought,  are  not  namely  and  particularly  expressed  in  the  Scriptures,  but  in 
some  points  left  to  the  discretion  and  liberty  of  the  Church,  to  be  disposed  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  times,  places,  and  persons.'  He  met  the  assertion  of  the 
Puritans  by  a  simple  negative — to  wit,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  the  only 
and  absolute  source  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  but  that  there  is  a  certain  discre- 
tion and  liberty  left  in  the  hands  of  the  governors  of  the  Church  for  the  time. 
He  <tid  not>  however,  see  the  necessity  of  any  higher  principle  to  meet  and  ab- 
sorb their  special  doctrine,  which,  in  its  definiteness,  had  a  strong  affinity  for  the 
current  theological  temper.  He  had  no  spirit  of  philosophy  carrying  him  be- 
yond the  immediate  necessities  of  the  argument  to  a  larger  sphere  of  moral  and 
political  contemplation,  in  which  the  Puritan  doctrine  should  receive  at  once 
due  recognition  and  limitation. 

''It  renudned  for  Hooker  to  do  this  in  the  whole  conception  of  his  work. 
Divine  rules  must  be  our  guide,  was  the  postulate.  Granted,  was  Hooker's 
argument,  divine  niles  must  be  our  guide ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  there  are 
no  divine  rules  except  those  revealed  in  Scripture.  All  true  laws,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  equally  with  the  rules  of  Scripture  divine,  as  springing  out  of  and 
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resting  on  the  same  source  as  those  of  Scripture — ^the  eternal  divine  reason. 
The  supreme  mind  is  the  fountain  of  all  law^  whether  its  revelation  be  in 
Scripture  or  in  nature  and  life ;  and  the  excellent  and  binding  character  of  the 
law  does  not  depend  upon  the  special  medium  of  revelation,  but  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  really  a  revelation  or  expression  of  the  highest  Order.  The  particular 
rules  in  dispute,  therefore,  whether  or  not  they  were  expressly  contained  in 
Scripture,  might  have  a  clear  divine  sanction.  They  might  have  a  valid  autho- 
rity, both  in  their  substance  and  direct  origin,  in  their  conformity  to  reason,  and 
the  national  vrill  and  position.  For  divine  law  might  as  truly  approve  itself 
in  such  a  conformity  as  in  any  mere  verbal  imitation  of  the  letter  of  Scripture. 
The  question  accordingly  came  to  be  not  merely  what  is  laid  down  in  Scripture, 
but  what  in  all  respects  is  fair  and  conformable,  *  behovefuU  and  beautiful '  in 
itself,  in  harmony  with  the  consecrated  usages  of  history,  and  the  exercise  and 
development  of  the  Christian  consciousness  in  the  Church.  The  ground  on 
which  it  must  be  decided,  in  short,  is  not  any  mere  dogmatic  and  self-constituted 
Scriptural  interpretation,  but  the  fitness  and  excellence  of  the  thing  in  all  its 
relations  of  time  and  circumstance — ^the  eternally  good  ground  of  CkrisHoM 
expediency  against  theoretical  ecclesiasiicisiii  of  any  kind. 

"  Of  all  the  theologians  of  his  age.  Hooker  was  the  most  unpuritan :  he  not 
only  opposed  a  special  church  theory  which  then  sought  to  dominate  in  Pro- 
testantism, but  he  shewed  how  every  such  theory  must  break  against  the  great 
laws  of  historical  induction  and  national  liberty.  He  was  catholic  in  judgment 
and  feeling,  but  he  wrote  not  merely  on  the  interests  of  Catholicism :  it  was  the 
rights  of  reason,  and  of  free  and  orderly  national  development  in  the  face  of  all 
preconception,  of  whatever  kind,  that  he  really  vindicated.  While  others  merely 
argued,  he  reasoned  and  philosophized." 


The  Dangers  and  Safeguards  of  Modem  Theology^  containing  ^^  Sugges- 
tions offered  to  the  Theological  Student  under  Present  DifficuUies^^^ 
{a  revised  Edition,)  and  other  Discourses.  By  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, Lord  Bishop  of  London.  8vo,  pp.  340.  London:  Murray- 
1861. 

While  a  legion  of  treatises  have  been  called  forth  by  the  Essays  and 
Reviews  in  the  shape  of  volumes,  pamphlets,  and  sermons,  no  thorough 
examination  of  their  leading  principles  has  yet  appeared.  Indeed,  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  that  offensive  work  has 
not  been  sufficient  for  such  a  refutation  as  may  be  of  permanent  value, 
and  give  proper  influence  and  weight  to  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
The  work  now  before  us  only  incidentally  relates  to  the  seven  writers, 
and  that  in  the  Introduction,  where  his  Lordship  gently  condemns  their 
individual  and  combined  efforts,  and  throws  out  suggestions  of  peace. 
He  uses'a  wise  confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  faith,  and  cautions  us 
against  unreasonable  fears,  and  he  also  clearly  distinguishes  between 
opponents  who  deny  any  peculiar  inspiration  to  the  Bible,  and  those 
whose  profession  and  position  compel  them  to  treat  it  as  the  Word  of 
God.  One  passage  will  illustrate  what  we  mean,  and  also  give  an 
example  of  the  style  in  which  Dr.  Tait  discusses  the  subject : — 

"  By  all  means  let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  expressions  of  unreasonable 
alarm,  as  if  we  were  conscious  of  some  formidable  difficulties  which  we  dare  not 
face,  and  objected  to  any  examination  which  came  near  the  foundations  of  our 
faith,  for  fear  that  free  enquiry  might  shake  it  to  the  ground.  If  men  really  feel 
a  call  to  do  so,  let  them  sift  the  questions  connected  with  the  nature  and  limits 
of  inspirati<m  as  they  please ;  hut  what  is  demanded  is  this— let  them  remember, 
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when  they  nse  the  word  Scripture,  that  it  is  synonymous  with  that  other  phrase, 
the  Word  of  Gk)d.  Of  course,  if  a  man  hang  so  lightly  to  the  faith  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  the  Apostles  that  he  looks  on  the  Bible  as  on  Homer  or  Herodotus, 
the  whole  aspect  of  our  controversy  with  him  is  changed;  he  cannot  then  be 
supposed  to  be  arguing  within  the  Church  of  England,  nor  within  the  limits  of 
the  Christianity  of  the  Apostles  or  of  Christ ;  we  must  arrange  an  argument  on 
quite  different  grounds.  But  if  he  allows  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  what  the 
Lord  and  his  Apostles  call  Scripture,  then  we  ask  him  to  remember  that  Scrip- 
ture is  the  Word  of  God." 

The  chief  portion  of  this  volume,  entitled  Suggestions  offered  to  the 
Theological  Student  under  Present  JDifficuUies,  first  appeared  in  1846, 
and  contains  discourses  on  the  following  subjects  : — St.  John's  Gospel, 
the  Model  of  Controversy ;  Variety  in  Unity ;  Dangers  and  Safeguard 
of  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Bible ;  Theology,  both  Old  and  New ; 
Gospel  Facts  and  Doctrines.  The  Further  Suggestions,  1861,  consist 
of  eighteen  sermons  on  subjects  bearing  more  or  less  on  existing  con- 
troversies. Although  the  work  is  thus  wanting  in  unity  as  to  the  dates 
and  occasions  of  its  composition,  there  is  a  substantial  and  real  learning 
in  the  whole.  Most  valuable  are  the  hints  which  are  given,  especially 
as  a  stedfastness  in  the  faith,  and  a  love  of  our  holy  religion,  pervade 
every  part.  We  commend  the  volume  to  the  special  notice  of  our 
readers,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  one  more  quotation  on  theo- 
logy as  a  science,  which  occurs  in  the  discourse  entitled  "  Theology 
both  Old  and  New." 

"  Theology,  in  its  highest  sense,  must  be  the  noblest  study  for  man  as  man, 
since  it  leads  him  to  the  contemplation  and  fuller  knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature 
in  its  creating,  sustaining,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying  powers;  penetrates  also 
into  the  deep  secrets  of  the  human  heart ;  and  is,  besides,  indissolubly  connected 
with  both  the  outward  and  inward  history  of  those  great  societies,  which,  being 
the  selected  depositaries  of  heavenly  truth,  have,  both  in  their  faithfulness  to  this 
great  trust,  and  their  neglect  of  it,  so  deeply  affected  the  destinies  of  our  race. 

*'  It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  system  of  this 
University,  that  it  considers  theology  not  merely  as  the  professional  study  of  the 
clergy,  but  closely  connected,  as  it  is,  with  the  only  true  philosophy^  as  the  great 
master-science,  standing  to  us  in  the  same  relation  in  which  their  philosophy 
stood  to  the  Greeks — apart  from  which  there  may,  indeed,  be  a  disjointed  commu- 
nication of  knowledge  on  particular  subjects,  but  no  education  of  the  whole  man. 
And  those  who  would  have  our  system  in  this  respect  altered,  scarcely  appreciate 
the  true  nature  of  the  divine  science  they  are  speaking  of,  or  seriously  contem- 
plate the  fact  that,  in  all  ages,  its  truths  have  been  the  great  motives  which  have 
swayed  men,  and  thus  hastened  or  retarded  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations.  When 
they  would  confine  theological  instruction  to  the  clergy,  these  persons  must  be 
dreaming  of  some  useless  commonplace-book  filled  with  the  names  of  forgotten 
heresies  and  the  technical  jargon  of  the  schools,  and  can  have  no  thought  of  the 
true  divine  philosophy :  for  those  who  know  most  of  the  nature  and  the  workings 
of  Grod  and  of  man,  with  power  to  use  this  knowledge,  must  ever  be  the  r^ 
guides  of  a  nation's  thought,  and  must  therefore  give  its  chief  direction  both  to 
a  nation's  will,  and  to  the  events  that  spring  from  it.  Such  men  do  really  con- 
trol that  flood  which  the  mere  politician  can  never  stem,  but  which  he  deems  it 
his  highest  wisdom  to  moderate,  while  he  clears  the  obstacles  that  oppose  its 
course.  Who  doubts  that  it  is,  not  indeed  the  clergy,  but,  in  Coleridge's  phrase, 
the  cleresy — ^by  which,  I  suppose,  he  means  the  great  body  of  those  especially 
who  know  most  of  the  science  of  human  nature  and  have  the  i)ower  to  wield  it— » 
that  must  ever  be  the  controllers  of  their  fellow  men  ? 
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"  It  was  their  exclusive  poesession  even  of  a  very  imperfect  form  of  this  science, 
which,  in  the  more  barbarous  ages,  chiefly  save  to  the  clergy  a  power  such  as  no 
physical  force  of  kings  or  conquerors  could  control.  The  world  seeks  to  train 
men  to  such  knowledge  on  false  and  ungodly  principles.  To  raise  them  to  a 
pure  and  holy  form  of  it,  and  thus  endow  them  with  a  practical  wisdom  which 
the  world's  philosophy  vainly  strives  to  imitate,  and  before  which  it  falls  powerless, 
is  the  grand  object  of  divine  philosophy,  that  is  theology,  in  its  fullest  and  truest 
sense." 


Pastoral  Duties:  Six  Discourses  preached  before  the  University  of 
Dublin^  being  the  Donnellan  Lectures  for  1860.  By  William 
Atkins,  D.D.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Rector 
of  Tullyagnish,  and  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Derry.  Dablin :  Hodges,  Smith,  and  Co.  London  :  Rivingtons. 
8vo,  pp.  180. 

There  is  a  power  in  these  lectures  derived  from  the  affectionate  ear- 
nestness with  which  the  author  gives  the  results  of  his  own  observation 
and  experience.  A  great  many  excellent  rules  are  laid  down  on  the 
subject  of  preaching,  but  still  more  is  said  on  pastoral  visitation,  and 
on  the  necessity  of  a  close  and  searching  enquiry  into  the  spiritual 
state  of  those  whom  a  minister  is  to  guide.  We  should  like  to  quote 
largely,  but  the  nature  of  this  Journal  not  permitting  us  to  give  more 
than  a  limited  space  to  works  of  this  nature,  we  must  only  give  a  short 
passage.  It  is  on  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  the  form 
of  visitation  of  the  sick,  prescribed  by  the  Church  of  England : — 

*'  Again,  to  shew  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  minute  directions  of  that 
service,  there  is  nothing  more  distracting  to  the  mind  of  a  clergyman  visiting  the 
sick  and  dying,  than  the  conversatiohs  upon  many  subjects,  that  often  precede 
his  admission  to  the  sick  chamber.  This  does  not  generally  result  from  any  want 
of  anxiety  about  the  invalid,  nor  from  any  want  of  sympathy ;  probably  the  very 
entrance  of  a  stranger  gives  a  new  channel  to  the  current  of  thought,  and  for  a 
moment  a  relief  is  felt  by  the  change,  and  shews  itself  unconsciously  in  a  manner 
that  does  not  harmonize  with  the  scene.  To  the  thoughts  of  the  pastor  there  is 
present  the  dying  member  of  his  flock,  and  with  that  thought  he  is  occupied ; 
from  the  others,  the  same  subject,  familiarized  during  hours  and  days,  has 
escaped  for  the  moment ;  and  hence  arises  the  strange  feeling  of  want  of  sym- 
pathy at  such  a  time. 

"  Now  all  this  can  be  avoided  by  a  careful  attention  to  our  directions.  After 
the  customary  salutations  and  enquiries,  which  are  proper  and  natural,  about  the 
state  of  the  sick,  and  before  any  ot^er  subject  is  started,  let  the  pastor  repeat 
solemnly,  and  in  the  hearing  of  all,  *  Peace  be  to  this  house,  and  to  all  that  dwell 
in  it  I'  Is  this  always  done,  reverend  brethren  ?  If  it  were,  there  would  not  be 
many  complaints  about  the  distracting  influence  of  trivial  conversations,  The 
people  would  be  at  once  reminded  of  the  duty  about  which  you  came,  and  they 
would  feel  that  you  had  already  commenced  it. 

*'  I  have,  in  my  last  lecture,  described  the  case  of  those  deeply  penitent,  un- 
happy beings,  who  carry  with  them  in  the  secrets  of  their  heart  the  knowledge 
of  some  sin,  and  it  is  to  them  an  intolerable  burden.  In  such  a  case  can  you  not 
easily  conceive  an  intense  craving  for  sympathy  at  all  times,  and  vet  this  desire 
all  through  life  resisted ;  but  at  last,  at  the  approach  of  death,  the  longing  to  tell, 
the  hope  to  hear  any  one  say,  *  Well,  well,  it  is  all  forgiven;'  this,  at  the  end, 
becomes  irresistible.  It  is  tnis  that  often  leads  men  of  the  world  to  make  repa- 
rations at  the  last,  in  cases  never  suspected.  It  is  this  intolerable  feeling  of  the 
oppressive  weight  upon  the  heart  that  prompts  the  child,  or  the  young  man,  to 
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come  to  his  father,  and  freely  confess,  after  all  ohanoe  of  detection  l)as  passed, 
that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  deliberate  lie,  or  of  some  deed  of  doubtml  dis- 
honesty, or  of  some  act  of  dishonour.  It  is  this  desire  of  sympathy  that  makes 
the  weeping  daughter  hide  her  face  in  her  mother's  bosom,  and  tell  the  tale  of 
some  act  of  indiscretion,  or  the  story  of  a  misplaced  or  of  a  disappointed  love. 
Now,  if  these  things  be  not  of  a  very  extraordinary  occurrence — if  this  burden 
of  a  secret  and  this  desire  of  sympathy  be  parts  of  our  nature,  so  common  and 
generally  acknowledged,  as  to  have  drawn  the  attention  of  all  ages,  what  wonder 
is  it  to  find  them  intensified  at  the  approach  of  death  ?  Is  it  strange  that  the 
disclosure  is  made — ^yes,  even  pressed  upon  the  unwilling  clergyman,  and  his 
sympathy  sought,  his  prayers  entreated,  and  the  comfort  of  hearing  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  Son  of  Man  say,  *I  absolve  thee,'  earnestly  besought?  What 
wonder  if  in  such  a  case  *  the  conscience,  troubled  with  a  weighty  matter,  humbly 
and  heartily  desires  absolution  V  " 

Syriac  Miscellanies;  or,  Extracts  relating  to  the  First  and  Second 
General  Councils,  and  various  other  Quotations,  Theological,  Histo- 
rical, and  Classical,  Translated  into  English  from  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  and  Imperial  Library  of  Paris.  With  Notes  by 
B.  H.  CowPER.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate.  1861.  8vo, 
pp.  120. 

This  volume  owes  its  appearance  to  tbe  request  of  the  Syro- Egyptian 
Society,  whose  members  take  an  interest  in  our  national  Syriac  trea- 
sures, and  in  those  of  Continental  libraries.  Mr.  Cowper  was  requested 
by  them  to  publish  a  few  specimens  of  the  contents  of  the  MSS.,  and 
he  says  he  cheerfully  complied  with  their  wishes,  "and  has  thrown  to- 
gether some  of  the  extracts  he  has  made  at  different  times,  with  a  few 
supplementary  observations."  The  nature  of  the  "  Miscellanies"  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  account  given  of  them  by  Mr.  Cowper : 

"  Those  on  the  first  Nicene  Council  are  the  fullest,  and  to  illustrate  them  I 
have  added  a  remarkable  Greek  list  of  the  Bishops  who  attended  the  Council, 
and  a  fragment  of  one  in  Coptic.  I  have  also  given  a  version  of  the  Nicene 
Canons  for  comparison  with  toe  copies  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  as  this  version, 
like  the  list  of  members,  is  from  the  oldest  MS.  of  them  yet  known,  it  cannot 
fail  to  be  interesting.  From  the  same  document  I  have  copied  a  list  of  those 
who  attended  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  a.d.  381,  and  a  few  other 
matters.  These  lists  are  important  in  reference  to  the  names  of  Bishops  and 
of  places,  as  well  as  for  the  student  of  ancient  geography.  The  fragments  from 
Greek  authors  are  obscure,  and  include  some  names  with  which  I  am  otherwise 
unacquainted.  Their  chief  interest  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  clearly  form 
part  of  some  document  of  the  nature  of  ia  apology,  and  are,  therefore,  in  all 
probability,  very  ancient.  It  is  well  known  that  the  apologists  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries  defended  Christianity  by  copious  citations  from  Pagan 
writers,  and  this  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  as  the  conclusion  shews. 
The  extracts  from  Diodes  majr  not  be  free  from  interpolation,  but  thev 
claim  to  represent  the  first  historian  of  Rome,  a  historian  from  whom,  Plutarch 
tells  us,  Faoitis  Pictor  drew  largely.  As  to  tbe  extracts  from  Christian  authors, 
they  are  merely  specimens  of  thousands  contained  in  the  MSS.,  and  yet  present 
some  points  of  interest.  The  matters  drawn  from  the  old  Syriac  Chronicle  may 
furnish  the  student  of  history  with  a  few  facts,  and  among  them  the  list  of  the 
first  successors  of  Mahomet  is  peculiarly  interesting.  This  MS.  belongs  to  the 
eighth  century,  and  is  evidently  a  compilation  from  the  Chronicle  ascribed  to 
Hippolytus,  that  of  Eusebius,  and  others.  The  notice  of  two  martyrologies  is 
simply  intended  to  shew  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  legends  of  superstition 
were  not  confined  to  the  Western  world." 
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Works  like  this  never  pay,  bat  on  that  account  the  labours  of  their 
authors  or  compilers  ought  to  be  more  highly  valued  by  the  learned ; 
and  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Cowper  has  laid  us  under  obligations  by  this 
fresh  proof  of  his  devotion  to  a  neglected  field  of  literature. 


History  of  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  ChrisL 
By  Dr.  J.  A.  Dorner,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of 
Gottingen.  Vol.  I.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Simon.  8vo^ 
pp.  460.     Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.     1861. 

Theological  and  HomUetical  Commentary  on  the  GhspelofSt.  Matthew, 
Specially  designed  for  the  use  of  Ministers  and  Students.  From 
the  German  of  J.  P.  Lange,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Bonn.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Edersheim,  Ph.  D.  VoL 
I.     pp.  466.     Edinburgh:  T.  and  T.  Clark.     1861. 

These  volumes  are  a  fresh  contribution  to  "  Clark's  Foreign  Theologi- 
cal Library/'  and  they  will  not  diminish  from  its  reputation  and  use- 
fulness. But  we  must  take  another  occasion  of  entering  fully  into  the 
merits  of  these  learned  productions. 


The  Works  of  Thomas  Goodwin,  D,D,,  some  time  President  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford.  With  general  preface  by  John  C.  Miller, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's,  Birmingham,  etc.  And  a  Memoir  by 
Robert  H alley,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  Independent  New  College, 
London.  Vol.  I.  Containing  an  Exposition  of  the  first  Chapter 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  pp.  xxxiv,  564.  Edinburgh : 
James  Nichol.     1861. 

Tuis  is  the  first  instalment  of  an  undertaking  which  has  been  for  some 
time  in  contemplation  as  ^^  Nichol*  s  series  of  standard  Divines,  Puritan 
period.  Consisting  of  the  complete  works  of  T.  Goodwin,  T.  Manton, 
R.  Sibbes,  S.  Chamock,  Bishop  Reynolds,  T.  Brooks,  and  the  practi- 
cal works  of  T.  Adams  and  D.  Clarkson." 

The  design  is  one  of  great  labour  and  expense,  and  we  trust  it  will 
succeed.  From  the  conditions  of  publication  we  quote  the  following: — 

^^1.  Six  volumes  demy  8vo,  bound  in  the  most  durable  manner,  and  in  a 
style  which  will  obviate  the  necessUy  of  rebinding,  shall  be  supplied  for  2  Is. 
per  annum.  The  volumes  will  average  from  500  to  600  pages  each,  according 
to  the  number  of  subscribers  obtained.  The  demand  for  the  series  will  thus  de- 
termine the  minimum  or  maximum  size  of  the  volumes.  The  different  works 
will  be  distinguished  by  variety  in  the  colour  of  cover,  or  style  of  ornamenta- 
tion, to  avoid  the  unpleasing  effect  of  a  large  number  of  volumes  in  the  library 
bound  in  one  uniform  pattei*n.  ^ 

*^  It  is  anticipated  for  so  important  a  series  of  works,  offered  on  such  terms, 
and  certified  so  fully  bv  representatives  of  all  the  sections  of  the  Church  as 
being  of  the  highest  value,  that  at  least  5000  subscribers  will  be  obtained.  This 
number  does  not  appear  to  be  an  imreasonable  one  spread  over  the  various  de- 
nominations ;  and  the  publisher,  trusting  it  will  readily  be  reached,  has  made 
his  arrangements  in  accordance  with  this  expectation.  This  number  will  be 
sufficient  to  warrant  all  the  volumes  to  average  600  pages.^' 
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Special  Anthems  for  certain  Seasons  and  Festivals  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  By  various  living  Composers.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.,  M.A.,  Mus.  Doc. ; 
Precentor  of  Hereford ;  and  Professor  of  Masic  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.     London  :  Robert  Cocks  and  Co.     Folio,  pp.  274. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  bringing  before  our  readers  this  magnificent 
contribution  to  sacred  music.  The  volume  itself  is  a  noble  one,  but  its 
outward  appearance  is  only  a  fair  index  of  its  contents — ^a  proper  portal 
to  the  temple.  The  anthems  are  twenty-nine  in  number,  beginning  with 
Advent  Sunday  and  ending  with  All  Saints'  Day,  including  all  the 
principal  feasts,  four  for  Lent,  and  one  for  Good  Friday.  The  names 
of  the  authors  are:  the  Editor;  Henry  Leslie;  Walter  B.  Gilbert, 
Mus.  Bac.,  Oxon;  Rev.  S.  S.  Greetheed,  M.A. ;  John  Stainer,  Mus. 
Bac,  Oxon ;  John  Goss,  Organist  of  St.  PauFs  Cathedral ;  E.  J.  Hop- 
kins, Organist  of  the  Temple  Church  ;  L.  G.  Hayne,  Mus.  Bac,  Oxon ; 
Richard  Hacking,  Mus.  Doc,  Oxon.;  Rev.  H.  F.  Havergal,  M.A; 
Charles  Steggall,  Mus.  Doc.  Cantab;  Herbert  J.  Oakeley,  M.A. ;  Rev. 
0.  Wintle,  M.A. ;  W.  Stemdale  Bennett,  Mus.  Doc,  Cantab ;  Philip 
Armes,  Mus.  Bac,  Oxon ;  George  B.  Allen,  Mus.  Bac,  Oxon ;  George 
J.  Elvey,  Mus.  Doc,  Oxon ;  Rev.*  John  B.  Dykes,  M.A.  Consider- 
able variety  has  been  aimed  at  in  the  style  and  length  of  the  anthems, 
"  in  order  to  suit  all  kinds  of  choirs — ^both  the  simple  village  singers 
and  the  trained  choristers  of  cathedrals.  Some  of  the  shorter  anthems 
are  suited  for  Litany  mornings  or  introits,  while  the  more  elaborate 
compositions  are  designed  for  other  occasions,  when  brevity  ^d  sim- 
plicity are  not  so  imperatively  called  for." 


Index  to  the  Eighth  Edition  of  the  Encycloposdia  Britannica.     Edin- 
burgh :  Adam  and  C.  Black.     1861.     4to,  pp.  272. 

This  is  the  last  portion  of  this  great  national  work,  and  it  will  add 
much  to  its  value.  Thousands  of  subjects  which  could  not  be  found  in 
the  general  alphabet,  are  here  catalogued  for  the  great  convenience  of 
the  reader.  There  is  also  a  general  preface  to  the  work,  with  the 
names  of  the  contributors. 
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im^ELLiaENCE  AND  CONTEIIFORABY  OPINIONS, 
BIBLICAL,  EDUCATIONAL,  LITEBABY,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 


On  Tctmmuz  and  the  Worship  of  Men  among  the  Ancient  Babylonians. — 
Kuthaml,  writing  for  his  own  people  at  a  period  when  Babylon  was  in  the  height 
of  her  splendour,  enters  into  no  particulars  regarding  Tammaz ;  the  legend  wm 
too  well  known  tx)  everybody  at  that  time  to  need  repetition.  From  what  he  says, 
however,  it  appears  that,  according  to  written  legends  which  were  read  in  the 
temples  after  prayers,  the  death  of  Tanmiuz  was  bewailed  in  the  temple  of  the  sun 
at  Babylon,  not  only  by  the  gods  of  the  land,  but  also  by  foreign  deities,  such  as 
the  Arabian  Nesr,  as  well  as  the  sekaHn  and  the  angels ;  and  that  this  practice 
was  continued  down  to  Kfith&mi's  own  day  in  commemoration  of  that  personage. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  this  to  convince  us  that  Tammfiz  was  not  a  god,  the  more 
so  as  he  is  actually  so  designated  by  the  above-cited  Abu  Sn'Id.  But  the  matter 
assumes  another  aspect  when  we  observe  that  he  is  placed  on  a  level  in  every 
respect  with  Yanbushadh.  Now  Yanbushadh  is  to  Kuthami  a  perfectly  historical 
character ;  he  is  no  god  or  demigod,  but  a  man  who  led  a  solitary,  ascetic  life,  in 
prayer,  fasting,  and  good  works.  He  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  devotee,  occupied 
himself  with  investigating  the  laws  of  nature,  and  wrote  many  scientific  works, 
chiefly  of  an  agronomic  cliaracter.  Hence  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  prophet 
and  a  saint ;  and  though  he  was  a  determined  opponent  of  the  prevalent  doctrines 
of  star-worship,  and  suffered  much  persecution  on  that  account,  yet  a  temple  was 
erected  to  him  during  his  lifetime,  in  which  a  statue  of  him  was  set  up.  After 
his  death  many  wonderful  tales  were  told  concerning  him,  and,  as  we  have  read 
above,  his  followers  asserted  that  his  body  had  been  swept  out  to  sea  by  a  flood, 
and  carried  to  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gidf,  where  it  was  miraculously  preserved 
from  decay,  this  being  (as  we  shall  afterwards  find)  in  the  eyes  of  the  Baby- 
lonians the  highest  reward  of  a  holy  and  pious  life.  Some  even  maintained  that 
he  had,  like  the  biblical  Enoch,  been  taken  up  to  heaven  ^thout  tasting  of  death. 
Legends  regarding  him  were  read  in  the  temples  along  with  those  concerning 
Tammuz;  and  he  was  mourned  by  the  assembled  congregation  in  a  similar 
manner.  H^nce  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  Tammuz  was  nothing  but 
a  man  like  YanbGshadh,  but  belonging  to  a  much  earlier  epoch ;  for  Kuthami, 
who  is  far  from  being  of  an  irreligious  turn  of  mind,  could  persuade  himself  to 
believe  but  little  of  what  was  told  regarding  him.  "We  must  observe,  moreover, 
that  the  above  passages  distinctly  shew  that  the  lamenting  of  Tammuz  was  not 
confined  to  women,  though  they  naturally  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  it,  and  that 
not  a  syllable  is  said  of  ^Jiyjoyous  festivity ^  such  as  was  the  finding  of  Adonis. 

The  remarks  of  Ibn  Walishlya  are  not  less  curious  than  the  narrative  of 
Kuthami.  Firstly,  we  learn  from  him  that  TammGz  belonged  to  a  period  ante- 
cedent even  to  the  Chaldsean.    He  was  one  of  the  ancient  Mesopotamian  race  of 

the  Janban  (.  .IjJu^^),  regarding  whom,  unfortunately,  we  possess  at  present 

no  information.  Secondly,  we  have  here  a  new  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
names  of  the  Babylonian  and  Syrian  months,  which  have  hitherto  defied  investi- 
gation ;  for,  since  the  decipherment  of  the  cuneiform  inscription  of  Behist&n, 
Benfev's  derivation  of  them  from  the  Zend  language  can  no  longer  be  admitted. 
There  is  nothing  absurd,  hardly  even  improbable,  in  the  statements  of  Ibn 
Wahshiya  on  this  point.  Every  one  knows  that  some  of  the  Boman  months  are 
named  after  historical  personages,  and  why  not  then  the  Babylonian  ?  Besides,  had 
Ibn  Wahshiya  invented  thest  details  out  of  his  own  head,  he  would  have  made 
Adar  (March)  the  last  month  of  the  year,  for  it  is  expressly  stated  in  several  pas- 
sages of  the  Agricultura  NahathcBorum,  as  well  as  in  the  Sabian  calendar  cited  in 
the  Mhriat-el-olvm,  that  the  Babylonian  new  year's  festival  was  held  on  the  first 
of  Nisan,  (April) ;  or  he  would  have  followed  the  reckoning  of  the  Syrian  Christians, 
who  commenced  their  year  with  September  or  October,  and  in  later  times  with 
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January.  But^  instead  of  this,  he  presents  us  with  a  system  of  reckoning  closely 
resembling  that  of  the  ancient  Eomans,  in  which  March  was  the  first  month  of 
the  year,  and  February  the  last.  These  apparent  discrepancies  are  perfectly  re- 
ooncileable  on  the  supposition  that  the  Babylonians  had,  like  seyeral  other 
nations  of  antiquity,  a  double  year,  a  civil  and  a  reUgious.  With  the  Jews,  for 
example,  the  civil  year  oonmienced  with  Nisan,  the  reUgious  with  the  first  Tishri ; 
and  similarly,  as  it  would  appear,  the  ancient  Babylonians  commenced  their  year, 
according  to  our  calendar,  with  Adar,  or  March,  according  to  another,  with 
Nisan,  or  April ;  whilst  the  reUgious  year  of  the  Harranis  dated  from  Nisan,  and 
their  civil  year  from  Tishri. 

Whether  the  martyrdom  of  Tammuz,  as  related  by  Ibn  Wahshiya,  and  pro- 
nounced by  him  to  be  identical  with  the  Christian  legend  regarding  the  martyr- 
dom of  S.  George,  be  the  some  as  the  story  read  in  the  temples  of  Babylon  in 
the  time  of  Kuthami,  is  what  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  afi&rm,  owing  to  the  un- 
fortunate silence  of  the  latter.  But  this  much  at  least  is  clear,  that  iWmuz 
was,  according  to  Babylonian  tradition,  one  of  the  first  preachers  of  planet- wor- 
ship ;  that  he  suffered  martyrdom  for  his  reUgious  opinions,  was  reverenced  as 
a  saint  by  his  followers,  and  a  yearly  festival  held  in  his  honour,  at  which  he  was 
pubUcly  lamented  by  all  who  believed  in  his  doctrines.  That  women  alone  par- 
ticipated in  the  observances  of  the  festival  of  Tammuz,  and  that  the  period  of 
mourning  was  succeeded  by  one  of  rejoicing — of  these  things  neither  Kuthami 
nor  Ibn  Wahshiya  says  anything ;  and  what  becomes  then  of  the  indentification 
of  Tamus  with  Adonis  ?    To  us  at  least  it  seems  to  be  cut  up  by  the  roots. 

That  Tammus  is  caJled  by  later  writers  a  ffod,  and  that  the  Menda'ites  had  a 
temple  erected  to  him  in  which  he  was  worshipped, — these  facts  in  no  way  con- 
tradict the  account  of  him  given  above.  For,  in  the  first  place,  we  may  cite  the 
evidence  of  Ibn  Wahshiya  himself,  who  says  that  neither  the  Harranis  nor  the 
Menda'ites  knew  anything  regarding  Tammuz,  not  even  why  they  lamented  him. 
And,  secondly,  it  can  be  shewn,  on  the  evidence  of  '  The  Aariculture/  that  the 
existence  of  temples  to  Tammus  is  no  proof  whatever  of  his  being  a  god,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been 
the  practice  of  the  Babylonians  to  erect  temples  in  honour  of  individuals  who 
were  distinguished  for  their  piety  and  other  virtues,  or  for  their  infiuence  as 
lawgivers  and  founders  of  religious  sects.  In  these  temples  their  statues  were 
pla(^  and  festivals  celebrated  in  memory  of  them ;  in  short,  they  were  worshipped 
with  divine,  or  almost  divine  honours ;  nay  more,  they  were  actuaUy  called  the 
gods  of  their  epoch.  As  a  parallel,  we  may  cite  the  case  of  Augustus  and  other 
Boman  emperors,  who  were  deified  and  received  divine  honours ;  but  it  is  best  to 
let  the  Affrictdtura  Nahathaorum  speak  for  itself. 

Yanbushadh,  then,  who  is  for  Kuthami  a  perfectly  historical  personage,  is 
represented  as  having  had  a  temple  and  statue  erect^  to  him  even  during  his 
Ufetime,  and  as  having  been  placed  after  his  death  on  a  level  in  point  of  sanctity 
with  Tammiiz.  But  a  yet  older  prophet  and  lawgiver  than  he  was  similarly 
adored ;  we  mean  Dewan&'i,  who  is  spoken  of  in  such  terms  as  '  the  lord  of  man- 
kind,' *  the  noble  lord,' '  the  gracious  father,'  *  the  philosopher  of  philosophers  and 
the  wisest  of  the  wise,'  etc.  His  writings,  or  at  least  books  ascribed  to  faim,  chiefly 
on  astronomical,  meteorological,  and  agricultural  subjects,  are  repeatedly  cited  by 
Kuth&mi,  and  even  Ibn  Wahshiya  had  in  his  possession  a  work  said  to  be  by 
Dewan&'i,  which  he  began  to  translate,  but  left  unfinished,  o¥dng.  to  its  bulk. 
During  his  lifetime  his  fame  as  a  saint  and  prophet  extended  far  beyond  his 
native  land,  and  his  authority  was  acknowledged  both  among  the  Jer&mika,  or 
Assyrians,  and  in  Syria,  in  which  country  he  found  an  opponent  in  one  Mar- 
daya'i.  Kuthami  does  not  profess  to  give  many  particulars  regarding  Dewana'f, 
owing  to  his  great  antiquity,  but  what  he  does  conmiunioate  is  all  of  interest, 
In  one  passage  in  particular,  quoted  by  Ghwolson  {TammuZy  p.  75),  he  informs  us 
that  the  Nabathseans  used  to  bum  some  of  their  dead,  not  all  of  them,  according 
to  rules  laid  down  on  the  subject ;  but  Dewana'i  put  a  stop  to  this  practice  alto- 
gether, and  taught  them  to  construct  urns  of  clay,  baked  in  the  fire,  in  which  the 
dead  bodies  were  deposited  and  then  buried.  These  particulars  shew  that  Dewana'i 
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was,  in  Kuthamrs  estimation,  not  a  god,  but  a  man ;  and  yet  he  speaks  in  clear 
unambiguous  words  of  Dewfin&Ts  temple  in  Babylon,  containing  his  statue,  which 
was  worshipped  with  divine  honours.  He  was  once,  he  tells  us,  in  this  temple, 
attending  the  festival  in  honour  of  Dewana'i,  and  when  the  statue  was  unveiled, 
the  whole  congregation  prostrated  themselves  before  it,  with  the  exception  of  one 
man  of  rank,  a  follower  of  Ishftha,  who  pretended  that  his  nose  was  bleeding,  and 
remained  stonding.  This  gives  Euth&mi  an  opi)ortunity  of  inveighing  against 
the  doctrines  of  Ishitha  and  his  followers  in  bitter  terms. — The  ChruHan  Re- 
membrancer, April,  1861. 

The  Doctrine  of  Providenee, — ^It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  doctrine  which 
is  clumsily  intended  by  the  modem  phrase,  *  a  Particular  Providence/  and  the 
consequent  belief  of  the  proper  efficacy  of  prayer,  are  Biblical  peinciples — 
affirmed,  assumed,  illustrated,  relied  upon,  from  first  to  last,  throughout  the 
canonical  writings.  This  doctrine,  and  this  belief,  are  the  one  purport  of  all 
Biblical  history;  they  are  the  very  ground  of  the  devotional  Scriptures,  the 
Psalms  especially ;  they  are  the  pecuUwr  subjects  of  Christ's  teaching ;  they 
are  the  end  of  many  of  His  apologues ;  they  so  form  the  basement  of  His  ministry, 
as  that,  to  reject  them,  is  to  reject  Christianity  absolutely  and  in  every  sense. 
These  peremptory  averments  will  scarcely  be  called  in  question  on  either  side. 

There  follows  another  averment  which  is  equally  exempt  from  reasonable  con- 
tradiction. It  is  this — That  what  may  be  called  a  spontaneous,  ^instinctive, 
irresistible  beUef  in  the  speciality  of  the  providential  government*  of  human 
affairs,  as  toward  the  individual,  and  a  corresponding  confidence  in  the  reality 
and  the  effectiveness  of  prayer,  belongs  to  every  human  mind  which,  whether  in  a 
better  or  a  worse  sense,  is  open  at  all  to  religious  sentiment  or  feeling.  If  the 
force  of  this  religious  belief  does  not  make  itself  manifest '  in  all  time  of  our 
wealth,'  it  fails  not  to  come  up  from  the  depth  of  our  hearts  in  the  *  times  of  our 
tribulation,*  *  in  the  hour  of  death,'  and  in  every  day  of  trembling  and  of  woe. 
Spite  of  captious  reasonings,  we  all  of  us  thus  believe  in  God,  when  we  are  made 
to  feel  that  in  Him  only  there  is  hope ;  and  to  Him,  therefore,  at  such  times,  we 
make  our  requests  known. 

More  than  this  may  be  said ;  and  the  sad  experience  of  many  religious  persons 
at  this  time  would,  if  uttered,  attest  its  truth — That  in  every  instance  in  which, 
either  from  the  inroad  and  mastery  of  worldly  ambitions,  or  of  animal  passions, 
or,  quite  as  often,  from  entanglement  in  sophisms  such  as  those  which  just 
now  are  in  question,  the  belief  or  sense  of  the  Divine  Providence  toward  the 
individual  has  lost  its  hold  of  the  mind,  and  when,  as  consequent  upon  this 
loss  of  faith,  prayer  and  praise  have  lost  their  meaning,  or  have  become  lifeless 
forms — there,  and  in  every  such  case,  not  only  has  Christian  peace,  but  religious 
sentiment  also  died  away — it  has  become  extinct,  all  is  gone.  On  this  ground, 
therefore,  at  once,  of  Biblical  affirmation,  and  of  instinctive  feeling,  and  of 
religious  experience,  we  take,  as  certain,  the  doctrine  in  view,  and  also  its  in- 
ference— ^the  reality,  the  effective  force  of  prayer ;  and  this,  as  well  in  relation  to 
the  earthly  welfare  of  the  individual,  as  to  his  spiritual  advancement.  This,  then, 
is  our  ground :  the  very  opposite  is  the  ground  of  the  Essayists,  ambiguously  or 
openly  professed. 

What,  then,  do  we  here  propose  to  do  ?  Assuredly  we  are  not  attempting  an 
apocalypse  of  the  mystery  of  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  !  Assuredly 
we  are  not  propounding  a  theory  of  Providence,  or  giving  demonstration  of  a 
truth,  which  involves  the  attributes  of  the  Infinite.  Not  so ;  but  this  we  in- 
tend, so  far  as  it  may  be  done  within  the  compass  of  a  page  or  two — ^to  shew  that, 
taken  on  its  own  ground,  the  objection  now  so  much  insisted  upon  by  the 
Essayists,  and  by  all  writers  of  their  stamp,  is  a  nugatory  objection ;  that  those  of 
them  who  are  indeed  conversant  with  the  physical  sciences  can  scarcely  have 
failed  to  know  that  it  is  nugatory ;  or,  if  not  so,  and  if  this  difficulty  stands  in 
their  way  as  a  bond  fide  perplexity,  then,  that  the  philosophy  of  these  writers 
must  be — as  we  are  now  again  affirming  it  to  be — ^a  shallow  philosophy;  as 
thus : — 
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We  must  just  now  assume  that  those  who  so  often  speak  of  '  modern  physical 
science/  are  indeed  in  some  fair  measure  themselves  conversant  ;ivith  these  sub- 
jects ;  at  least,  they  are  so  as  far  as  is  now  usual  among  college-bred  and  educated 
persons.  We  must  also  assume  this — That  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  that 
oppress  them  in  admitting  the  belief  of  a  Creation,  and  of  a  Ceeatob,  they  do 
recognize,  and  they  admire  too,  the  ten  thousand,  instances  of  the  wonderful 
adaptation  of  means  to  an  end — ^those  instances  of  design,  of  intelligent  con- 
trivance, which  meet  the  physiologist  at  every  step  of  his  progress  in  opening  out 
the  structure  of  vegetable  and  animal  organizations.  All  is  adaptation  of  means 
to  an  end — all  is  a  relationship  of  parts,  or  a  sequence  in  functions,  as  we  say. 
Now  animal  and  vegetable  structures  are  just  such  combinations  of  parts  and 
functions  as  the  human  contriver  and  mechanist  would  bring  together,  if  he 
could  i  but  it  is  only  within  narrow  limits  that  he  can  thus  contrive  and  create. 

To  an  extent  which  is  indeed  admirable,  human  skill,  aided  by  modern 
science,  is  effective  for  the  contrivance  and  the  construction  of  mechanisms, 
which,  in  some  instances,  go  near  to  awaken,  in  the  spectator,  the  wonder  and 
admiration  that  we  properly  reserve  for  the  works  of  the  Sttpeemb  Mind. 
Machines  might  be  made  that  are  highly  complicated  in  their  parts,  that  are 
astonishing  in  their  products,  that  are  unfailing  in  the  fulfilment  of  what  is  ex- 
pected from  them.  But  there  is  a  limit  which  they  never  pass ;  and  it  is  precisely 
at  this  impassable  boundary  that  those  instances  occur  of  which  just  now  we  are 
in  search.  It  is  trite  to  say  of  human  machineries,  that  they  have  no  life — no 
interior  power  of  growth  and  development,  they  have  no  self-acting  functions, 
they  have  no  directive  consciousness,  or  variable  spontaneity.  Tet  this  is  not 
all ;  nor  is  it  that  one  broad  distinction  between  the  works  of  God  and  the  works 
of  man,  whicb  should  teach  us  the  lesson  of  humility  which  we  have  need  of, 
and  which,  if  duly  learned,  would  meet  and  refitte  the  sophism  now  in  view. 

Human  mechanisms — we  do  not  now  recollect  an  exception — ^however  com- 
plicated they  may  be  in  structure,  or  however  multifarious  in  the  functions  they 
fulfU,  are  always  of  that  order  which  may  be  designated  as  organizations  of  a 
single  intention.  They  are  indeed  machines  which,  beginning  with  the  raw 
material,  finish  with  the  perfected  article  ready  for  the  market.  So  it  is  in  the 
cotton  manufacture,  and  many  others,  not  needful  to  name.  But  in  all  such  in- 
stances, the  structure  of  the  machine  must  be  proportioncibly  complicated : — the 
several  contrivances  run  on  in  series  from  the  beginning  of  the  process  to  the 
end.  There  is  no  human  contrivance  which  we  can  now  call  to  mind  of  which 
this  might  be  said— That  a  complicity  of  parts  and  of  functions,  wanting  nothing 
that  should  belong  to  it  for  effecting  any  of  its  purposes,  and  containing  nothing 
that  is  superfluous  in  relation  to  any  of  those  purposes,  subserve  two,  or  three,  or 
more  purposes,  which  are  of  unlike  quality,  and  which  are  altogether  independent, 
one  of  the  others.  If  space  were  at  our  command,  we  could  name  a  few  in- 
stances in  which  human  ingenuity  has  approached  this  limit ;  but  there  is  not 
one  (or  we  do  not  remember  one)  which  fully  reaches  it.  Complex  organizations 
are,  indeed,  attainably  by  human  skill.  But  organizations  which,  within  and  upon 
the  same  structure,  provide  for  the  requirements  of  two,  three,  or  more  inde- 
pendent  functions, — these  are  the  prerogative  of  Infinite  Intelligence.  It 
IS  just  at  this  border  that,  although  the  finite  reason  suffices  for  understanding 
the  work,  it  can  never  imitate  it.  It  is  here  that  we  find  the  very  mabk  of  the 
Creatob — a  mark  that  is  never  fallacious,  and  which  distinguishes  whatever  is 
of  God,  whether  in  the  moral  or  the  material  world. 

Now  when,  as  in  this  place,  we  affirm  the  doctrine  of  a  Special  Providence, 
which  is  related  to  the  welfare  and  to  the  moral  education  of  the  individual  man, 
what  we  have  in  view  is  a  work  or  product  of  the  same  Infinite  Intelli- 
gence ;  and  therefore  we  expect  to  find  upon  it — und  we  do  find  there — ^the  well- 
known  MASK  OF  God — ^the  very  same  stamping  as  that  which  signalizes  so  many 
of  the  organizations  of  the  material  world.  If  the  reader  has  not  hitherto  given 
attention  to  subjects  of  this  class — obvious  as  they  are,  and  familiar  to  physiolo- 
gists— ^we  ask  his  attention  to  an  instance  or 'two  among  hundreds,  which, 
although  they  are  less  complete  than  some  others,  are  of  a  familiar  kind,  and  may 
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therefore  the  more  readily  be  understood.    The  telescope,  and  the  nucroscope, 
and  the  chronometer,  and  the  steam-engine,  the  spinning-jenny  and  the  power 
loom,  the  telegraphic  apparatus  and  the  photographic  camera,  are  severally  me- 
chanisms having  a  simgle  intentUm,  or  one  purpose  only  to  subserve.     If  in  any 
instance  more  is  required  of  a  machine  than  its  primary  intention  provides  for, 
an  apparatus,  nvppUmenicurif,  is  subjoined  to  it,  as  an  appendage :  thus  it  is,  when 
a  steam-engine  in  a  factory  is  required  to  do  drudgery  of  a  domestic  kind ;  or 
when  the  telegraphic  apparatus  is  made  to  print  its  own  signals,  or  the  calculating 
machine  to  do  the  like.    In  such  cases,  the  appended  apparatus  is  whoU^  tuper- 
fMou9  in  relation  to  the  principal  function  of  the  machine.    Now  take  an 
analogous  instance  in  the  animal  organization:   The  eye,  with  its  marvels  of 
adaptation  to  its  purpose,  is  a  mechanism  of  single  intention — namely,  it  is 
formed  to  admit  and  to  transmit  light,  and  to  give  distinctness  to  the  images  that 
fall  on  the  retina.    And  so  is  the  ear  as  to  sounds ;  or,  if  we  take  the  head  of  the 
animal  as  the  one  organ  of  external  oogniiance,  then  each  species  has  its  apparatus 
to  itself — the  eye,  the  ear,  the  olfactory,  the  gustatory  organs.    This  holds  as  to 
the  animal  orders  throughout.    But  in  the  hmman  organization  several  instances 
present  themselves — one  only  of  which  is  available  in  this  place  with  pn^riety — 
in  which  we  find  a  eomplicittf  of  purpotest  or  intentions,  so  combined  as  that  the 
same  parts  or  members,  the  same  muscular  and  nervous  adjustments,  and  the 
same  secretive  glands  also,  are  made  to  subserve  independent  and  wdike  purposes. 
The  human  mouth,  and  pharynx  and  larynx,  and  the  appendages  of  both,  are  of 
this  kind.    This  structure  in  man,  and  in  the  inferior  orders,  is  the  upx)er,  (x  ex- 
treme apparatus  of  the  process  of  nutrition — adapted  to  the  reception,  trituration, 
and  chemical  elaboration  of  aliment,  and  to  its  mechanical  transmission,  by  the 
cesophagus,  to  the  stomach.      But  in  man,  the  same  structure-7^>s8eous,  and 
muscular,  and  vascular,  and  the  same  secretive  organs,  constitute  also  a  musical 
instrument  which  is  ccnnplete  in  its  parts,  for  the  double  purpose  of  articulate 
speech  and  of  musical  intonation :  oheeks»  lips,  teeth,  tongue,  the  detached  bones, 
the  larynx,  the  saliva — ^aU  are  as  proper  parte  of  this  musical  instrument,  as  they 
are  of  the  alimentative  ap^Miratus.    If  any  one  of  these  provisicms  be  wanting, 
or  out  of  order,  both  functions,  although  so  unlike,  and  so  irrespective  the  one  of 
the  other,  shew  cause  of  complaint.    Is  it  not  so  as  to  the  lips,  the  teeth,  the 
palate,  the  tongue,  the  saliva  P    Without  this  secretion,  food  cannot  be  manipu- 
lated ;  without  it,  the  patient  cannot  even  tell  you  his  grievance.    Easily  we 
might  fill  pages — nay,  big  volumes  closely  printed  royal  octavo — with  instemces, 
many  of  them  the  most  amazing,  in  illustration  of  what  we  mean  in  thus  speak- 
ing of  this  MABK  OF  Gk)i>— this  genmne  vestige  of  the  Creator,  which  abounds 
on  every  side — ^in  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  orders 
— in  the  dependencies  of  these  orders  upon  each  other — in  the  functions  of  the 
atmosphere  and  of  the  ocean,  mechanical,  chemical,  meteorologio — ^in  the  mani- 
fold offices  of  light  and  of  electricity :  but  we  must  stop. 

What  we  intend,  then,  by  this  illustrative  argument  is  just  this, — We  say  that 
the  ever-recurrent  characteristic  of  the  Divine  operations,  as  these  are  distin^ 
guished  from  the  producte  of  human  ingenuity,  is  this  CompUciiy  of  Intention*, 
wrought  out  upon,  and  by  the  means  of,  one  and  the  same  structure,  or  combi- 
nation of  parts  and  movements.  It  is  not  (we  pray  the  reader  to  mark  this) — it 
is  not  as  if  here  or  there,  by  curious  quest,  and  to  subserve  a  purpose  in  argu- 
ment, one  lone  instance,  or  two,  might  be  hunted  up,  and  might  be  made  to  fit 
into  ite  place  in  that  argument ;  on  &e  contrary,  these  instances — so  full  of  mean- 
ing as  they  are — meet  the  physiologist  at  ever^  step  in  making  his  acquaintance 
with  the  material  world — ^the  world  wherewith  '  our  modem  physicid  sciences' 
are  concerned.  Our  purpose  in  thus,  in  this  place,  making  this  hasty  allusion  to 
a  subject  so  voluminous  will  be  obvious — ^a  special,  or  call  it,  a  particular  provi- 
dential ordering  of  all  evente,  greater  and  less,  for  purposes  related  to  the  moral 
and  religious  welfare  of  men  individually,  is,  if  the  doctrine  be  true,  the  work  of 
God  ; — it  is  a  mechtmismt  it  is  a  contrivance,  it  is  a  combination  of  parte  and  of 
movemente,  governed  by  an  ulterior  intention.  Yet  these  stune  part*,  and  these 
same  movements,  while  they  are  thus  subserving  an  occult  moral  purpose  in  the 
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treatment  and  the  training  of  the  individual  man,  are  alto  parts  of  a  vast  physi- 
cal apparatus — ^they  are  the  inviolate  movements  of  a  natural  and  of  a  moral 
scheme  of  things,  which  is  going  on  always  in  its  own  silent  way,  and  which  is 
never  deflected  from  its  path,  otherwise  than  by  miracle :  it  is  constant,  unbroken, 
sure :  on  the  side  of  this  material  and  visible  mechanism  there  are  no  dislocct- 
tion» — ^there  is  nothing  irregular  or  unorganic.  But  then,  on  the  side  of  the 
providential  scheme,  there  is  nothing  wantmg  or  faulty — nothing  casual — nothing 
that  has  not  been  provided  for. 

Now,  with  the  inconceivable  wonders  of  the  material  world  full  in  our  view, 
are  we  prepared  to  reject  this  hypothesis  of  a  Providential  scheme,  on  account  of 
that  vast  complexity  of  parts,  and  of  functions,  and  of  intersecting  movements, 
which  it  supposes  ?  What  we  have  here  to  do  with  is — Thb  Infinite  Intel- 
ligence ;  and  if  we  stumble  on  the  threshold  when  we  are  about  to  enter 
where  this  Intelligence  displays  itself,  we  give  a  sure  sign  of  that  arrogance  which 
springs  up  where  there  is  the  least  depth  of  soil. — North  British  Iteview,  May, 
1861. 

Physical  Science  and  Theology. — Let  us  not,  however,  be  understood  to  regard 
physical  science  as  a  ruthless  enemy,  and  simply  as  an  object  of  dread.  We  do 
not  fear  it,  and  we  are  not  unmindful  that  it  often  comes  to  us  as  a  friend.  As 
this  guise  is  sometimes  overlooked,  we  will  just,  at  the  risk  of  apparent  digres- 
sion, allude  to  one  or  two  exemplifications  of  our  meaning. 

Modem  science  has  very  recently  discovered  that  wheat,  if  sown  under 
certain  conditions  of  soil,  in  warm  countries,  does  not  reproduce  wheat,  but 
grows  up  in  the  form  of  a  long  grass.  The  condition  of  the  growth  into  com  is 
the  decomposition  of  the  seed.  Now  Tom  Paine  selected  St.  Paul's  comparison  of 
the  resurrection  of  our  mortal  bodies  to  the  quickening  of  a  seed  of  wheat,  or 
other  grain,  as  peculiarly  absurd  and  false.  It  proves  to  be  remarkably  exact. 
" If,"  says  a  really  profound  man  of  science,  M.  Babinet,  "if  com  were  not  com- 
pelled to  die  in  the  winter— -it  it  were  not,  in  botanical  language,  an  cmnual,  it 
would  never  produce  those  harvests  which  support  so  vast  a  number  of  lives.'' 

It  is  a  long-known  fact  of  popular  science,  idluded  to  by  poets — ^as  Milton — that 
the  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined.  Voltaire  made  this  the  occasion  of  one  of  his 
sneers  at  the  divine  wisdom,  remarking  how  much  simpler  and  better  would  have 
been  the  upright  arrangement.  The  truly  scientific  man,  just  named,  commenting 
on  this  opinion,  observes — 

*^  It  is  unfortunate  that  Voltaire,  when  he  laughed  at  the  leaning  of  the 
earth's  axis,  saying  it  was  presented  to  the  sun  sideways  clumsily — it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  he  was  ignorant  what  climate  Jupiter  has,  whose  axis  is  placed 
straight  opposite  to  the  sun :  perhaps  even  then  he  could  scarcely  have  been 
perfectly  satisfied.  At  any  rate,  it  might  have  shewn  him  that  the  ridicule 
he  was  casting  on  our  planet  was  not  very  well  founded,  for  it  is  just  this 
*  clumsy'  position,  as  he  calls  it,  which  gives  the  means  of  Ufe  every  year  from 
pole  to  pole.  But  for  this,  our  corn,  which  requires  2,000  degrees  of  heat  accu- 
mulated during  a  certain  number  of  days,  would  not  ripen  at  all  in  Europe,  in 
a  temperature  no  wanner  than  March.  As  for  vines,  they  would  be  out  of  the 
question." 

In  fact,  Jupiter,  in  consequence  of  his  upright  axis,  has,  properly  speaking, 
no  seasons  at  i^. 

Some  eminent  French  physicists,  as  M.  Chaubard,  and  M.  Marcel  de  Serres, 
have  pursued  reseaches  into  the  nature  of  light.  The  conclusion  at  which  they 
arrive  is,  that  light  existed  in  a  diffused  state  before  the  formation  of  the  sun. 
Such  certainly  appears  to  be  the  teaching  of  an  ancient  book,  wherein  we  read  of 
the  creation  of  Ught  on  the  first  day  or  epoch,  and  of  the  sun  upon  the  fourth. 
Lord  Macaulay  mentions  this  Mosaic  account  of  light  being  created  before  the 
sun,  as  a  stock  subject  for  the  profane  jests  of  the  Deists  in  the  time  of  William 
III.  Perhaps,  though  the  historian  does  not  seem  aware  of  it,  the  Deists  may 
prove  to  have  been  slightly  in  a  hurry. 

Let  it  be  further  remarked,  that  as  a  day,  before  the  creation  of  the  sun,  cannot 
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be  reasonably  restricted  to  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours,  it  is,  of  course,  equally 
possible  that  the  word  is  not  so  to  be  limited  throughout  the  chapter.  A  suspi- 
cion of  this  crossed]  the  acute  and  devout  mind  of  St.  Anselm,  in  the  reign  of 
William  Bufus,  long  before  geology  was  heard  of.  **  If,"  says  the  Primate,  in  his 
profound  tractate  on  the  Incarnation,  '*  if  those  days,  in  which  Moses  seems  to 
say  that  this  universe  was  not  simultaneously  made,  are  to  be  understood  differently 
from  the  days  we  now  see  and  live  in  then,  etc.  Other,  and  much  earlier,  fathers  had 
spoken  to  the  same  effect  more  distinctly.  Thus  Origen  evidently  implies  it  in 
two  passages  of  his  extant  works,  and  (we  believe)  St.  Athanasius,  and,  most  ex- 
plicitly, St.  Augustine.  A  few  words  from  the  last-named  deserve  to  be  quoted. 
"  Forasmuch  as  we  cannot,  in  this  our  earthly  mortality,  experience  and  per- 
ceive that  day  (Qen.  ii.  5),  or  those  days,  which  are  counted  in  repetition,  and 
if  we  can  at  all  attain  to  understanding  them,  we  ought  not  to  venture  hastily 
on  a  rash  opinion  {non  dehemus  temarariam  pracipitare  sententiamjt  as  if  no 
more  fitting  and  probable  opinion  could  be  advanced ;  we  may  believe  that  those 
seven  days  which  now  make  up  a  week  ...  in  such  sort  represent  those  days  of 
creation,  that  we  need  not  in  the  least  to  hesitate  to  think  that  they  are  not  like 
them,  but  extremely  different  {ut  non  eos  illis  similes,  sed  muUiim  impares 
minimi  dttbitemus)." 

This  list  might  be  extended.  We  might  allude,  for  instance,  to  the  discovery 
of  the  identity  of  all  human  blood,  and  the  difference  of  its  composition  from 
that  of  animals,  in  connexion  with  the  apostle's  speech  at  Athens :  "  He  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men."  But  we  forbear.  Indeed,  our  only 
excuse  for  this  digression  is  the  wish  not  to  be  one-sided  in  these  very  cursory 
remarks  on  physical  science. 

We  turn  to  one  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  its  relation  to  dogma, 
namely,  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Darwin. 

And,  firstly,  let  us  confess  that  we  do  not  feel  that  extreme  dread  of  the  results 
of  this  hypothesis  which  has  been  expressed  in  certain  quarters.  Just  as  the  prac- 
titioners of  the  regular  school  of  medicine  may  have  learnt  something  from 
those  theories  of  homoeopathy  and  hydropathy  which  they  denounce  as  quasi- 
heretical  ;  even  so,  too,  do  we  imagine  it  to  be  very  possible,  that  the  rejection  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  view  in  its  extreme  form  may  prove  compatible  with  a  belief  that 
the  number  of  original  species  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  world  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  very  much  larger  than  it  really  is.  Even  already  we  find  Professor 
Henslow  appearing  to  consider  this  view  " a  stumble  in  the  right  direction" 
though  "  faulty  in  its  general  conclusions,"  and  his  connexion  Mr.  Jenyns,  writing 
to  him,  "  like  myself,  you  may  go  the  length  of  imagining  that  many  of  the  smaller 
groups,  both  of  ammals  and  plants,  may  at  some  remote  period  have  had  a  common 
parentc^e." 

Mr.  Jenyns  continues :  "  I  do  not,  with  some,  say  that  the  whole  of  his  theory 
cannot  be  true — but  that  it  is  very  far  from  being  proved ;  and  I  doubt  its  ever 
being  possible  to  prove  it."  Here  we  pause;  we  do  say  that  Mr.  Darwin's 
hypothesis,  tf  we  understand  it  aright,  cannot  as  a  whole  be  true ;  because  we 
believe  it  to  be,  in  its  totality,  at  variance  with  the  very  first  principles  both  .of 
natural  and  revealed  religion.  To  make  out  clearly,  whether  we  do  understand  it 
aright,  we  should  have  to  request  from  some  of  its  supporters  a  plain  and  unmis- 
takeable  answer  to  certain  queries.  To  put  forth  these  queries  in  our  own  behalf, 
as  students  of  theology,  might,  we  are  well  aware,  subject  us  in  some  quarters  to 
those  hard  insinuations  of  bigotry,  priestorafb,  hatred  of  knowledge,  eto.  ete.,  with 
which  we  are  all  so  familiar.  But  it  may  be  permitted  to  make  such  inquiries  in 
the  words  of  the  Athencsum,  a  journal  most  devoted  to  the  interests  of  science, 
and  not  usually  charged  with  an  undue  bias  for  the  conclusion  of  divines.  We 
reprint  the  passage  from  that  journal,  precisely  as  it  stiuids,  simply  italioifflng  a 
few  of  the  sentences  which  are  most  pertinent  to  our  present  theme. 

*'  With  Mr.  Darwin's  volume  in  our  hands,  we  have  more  than  once  seriously 
musedupon  the  author's  ulterior  aim.  What,  we  have  said  to  ourselves,  could 
be  his  high  and  dominant  purpose  in  devoting  so  many  years  to  such  a  volume 
as  this,  and  in  preparing  a  more  elaborate  sequel  to  this  forerunner  ?    What  is 
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his  ultimate  philosophy — for  a  inan  so  meditative  and  so  cultivated  cannot  be 
without  one — and  what  would  he  wish  his  readers  to  hold  as  the  lofby  issue  of 
his  theoretic  teachings?  What  does  he  really  mean,  for  instance,  by  this 
Natural  Selection,  to  which  so  much  is  attributed  P  If  it  operates  as  a  pre- 
siding principle  through  innumerable  ages, — ^if  it  selects,  assorts,  distinguishes 
and  preserves, — ^if  it  gathers  up  manifold  small  increments,  and  rejects  parts  ob- 
solete and  unsuitable, — if  it  aggrandizes  small  increments  into  great  and  long- 
enduring  results, — if  it  exercises  a  power  that  never  fails, — ^that  is  never  hindered 
and  never  weakened, — if  it  foresees  its  end  through  millions  of  years,  and  through 
all  these  years  is  ever  controlling  imperfection  and  contributing  to  perfection, — 
and  we  think  we  find  all  these  potencies  variously,  though  vaguely,  ascribed  by 
Mr.  Darwin  to  his  supposed  principle, — if,  we  say^  Natural  Selection  is  and  doe* 
ull  this, — then  it  is  either  God,  or  it  is  a  pestilent  abstraction.  If  it  be  God, 
fbh/y  not  say  so  in  the  plain  lemguage  ofmam/y  men?  If  it  he  not  God,  what  is 
that  you  are  attempting  to  set  up  upon  altars  where  men  usually  worship  him  ? 
-What  is  this  wonderful  power,  to  which  you  would  give  what  most  men  regard  as 
the  inalienable  prerogatives  of  Deity  P  JDo  not  reply  that,  though  it  exists,  we  can 
know  nothing  of  it.  Do  not  carry  us  hctck  to  Athens,  where  men  ignora/ntly  wor- 
shipped  an  unknown  God.  What  is  its  significance  ?  Is  it  human,  or  divine, 
or  organic,  a  substance,  an  essence,  or  a  shadow  ? 

"  In  an  age  when  all  science  and  all  philosophy  are  labouring  to  attain  clear- 
ness and  precision,  it  is  certainly  as  desireable  to  have  it  here  as  elsewhere. 
Suppose  us  to  be  converts  to  your  theory,  and  to  accept  all  you  propound, 
pray  tell  us,  in  perspicuous  language,  what  we  have  gained.  Apparently,  you 
would  have  us  believe  that  a  wonderful  and  prescient  principle  is  swaying  the 
sceptre  of  the  natural  kingdoms,  sustaining,  conducting  and  improving  all  that 
lives  towards  a  grand  natural  millenium.  You  do  not  proclaim  this  to  be  the 
Infinite  Intelligence,  for  you  make  it  inherent  in  organized  matter ;  yet,  that  it 
may  accomplish  what  you  declare  to  be  its  achievements,  the  Infinite  i  ntelligence, 
at  some  vastly  remote  period  of  time,  must  have  ordained  that  portions  of  his 
own  intelligence  should  go  forth  at  every  instant  of  following  time  to  things 
external,  or  to  millions  of  beings  whom  you  assume  to  be  endowed  with  such 
powers  of  discrimination  as  to  be  continually  electing  and  combining  the  ele- 
ments of  progressive  improvement,  and  as  continually  excluding  ell  that  is 
unfavourable  and  deteriorative.  There  is  a  mighty  march  along  ten  thousand 
lines  of  life  to  natural  optimism ;  but  who  heads  it,  who  commands,  who  con- 
trives and  controls  and  carries  out  this  astonishing  advance  ?  Natural  selection — 
do  you  again  reply  ?  Then,  again,  most  certainly  this  same  Natural  Selection 
is  Deity,  or  fate,  or  nothing — unless  you  would  suppose  a  duality  of  powers. 

"  But  if  Deity,  then  the  Creator.  The  Creator  ?  What  need  of  him  in 
this  philosophy,  which  reduces  creation  to  a  minimum  of  effect,  and  a  vanishing 
point  in  infinite  antiquity  ?  A  few  primordial  forms,  unlike  anything  we  have 
beheld,  were,  you  admit,  created,  or,  possibly,  only  one.  Then  man  was  not 
specially  created,  wlmtever  the  Bibli(»l  myth  may  affirm.  As  to  admiring  the 
works  of  the  Creator — where  are  they  ?  These  varied  and  wonderful  organi- 
zations all  around  us  are  but  transmutations  or  developments, — at  least,  none 
of  them  are  special  creations.  As  to  worshipping  our  Creator,  how  can  we  do 
so  ?  If  your  doctrines  be  true,  then  the  only  man  who  appears  to  have  wor- 
shipped aright  was  Job,  when  he  exclaimed, '  I  have  said  to  corruption.  Thou 
art  my  father:  to  the  worm,  Thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister.'  Perhaps 
we  may  add  the  Egyptians,  who,  as  they  worshipped  an  ape,  were  wiser  and 
.more  religious  than  men  have  hitherto  conceived.  That  was  not  idolatry,  but 
reverence  for  ancestry.  Is  this  the  key  to  the  Egyptian  sacredness  of  certain 
animals  ?  Were  those  knowing  priests  transmutationalists  ?  At  any  rate  our 
most  appropriate  temple  or  heralds'  college  would  bo  the  Zoological  Grardens. 
■Let  every  man  who  passes  the  Chimpanzee  or  catches  sight  of  a  Grorilla  salute 
his  great-great-grandfather.  The  number  of  removes  and  the  exact  degree  of 
consanguinity  may  be  uncertain,  but  we  are  all  lineal  descendants.  The  like- 
ness is  not  very  flattering ;  but  then  we  have  improved,  and  are  splendid  exam* 
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pies  of  the  bleesed  effects  of  Nfttunl  Selection.  There  may  be  a  slight  tendency 
to  reyersion,  perhaps,  but  on  the  whole  the  improyement  is  manifest^  and  we 
ought  to  be  extremely  grateftil : — 

'TIb  sweet  to  see  the  '  human  fhce  diyine/ 
And  sweet  to  feel  the  monkey's  is  not  mine  ! 

**  If  Mr.  Darwin,  or  his  friends  on  his  behalf,  repudiate  such  inferences  as 
these,  then  let  them  shew  that  they  do  not  follow  from  his  theory  when  ftiHy 
carried  out.  It  is  vtUn  to  say  he  does  not  meddle  with  theology,  when  he  eomes 
behind  it,  and  deals  out  to  it  his  deadliest  blow.  If  the  general  faith  be,  in  his 
opinion,  groundless,  let  him  belabour  it  as  he  will — ^and  the  more  openly  the 
more  honestly."-— ^^A^jMsum,  No.  1723,  November  drd,  1860  (p.  586). 

Mr.  Darwin,  and  Mr.  Darwin's  scientific  friends,  may  probably  decline  to 
make  any  reply  to  such  demands,  let  them  come  from  what  quarter  they  may* 
"  We  are,"  they  may  declare,  **  under  no  special  bond  to  teach  theology,  or  to 
say  in  what  way  these  scientific  theories  can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  its  con- 
clusions." Into  the  validity  of  this  plea,  we  shall  not  pause  to  enquire,  beoauae 
it  does  not  immediately  appertain  to  our  present  subject  We  are  quite  willing 
to  believe  what  Mr.  Darwin's  friends  say  of  him,  that  he  is  a  sincere  Christiao* 
however  intelleetnall^  inconsistent  with  Christianity,  or  even  with  pure  theisin» 
we  conceive  his  principles  to  be*  A  happy  inconsistency  is  no  rare  sight,  and  this 
may  be  a  case  in  point. — The  Christian  JRemembraneer,  April,  1861. 

Cfuneiform  Literature. — It  is  well  known  that,  in  most  of  the  countries  lying 
between  the  Caspian,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Mediterranean,  monuments  w 
vast  antiquity  and  of  very  various  description  are  found  inscribed  with  characters 
which,  from  their  likeness  to  barbs  or  wedges,  have  been  styled  the  Cuneiform 
or  arrow-headed  writing.  In  the  huffe  wreck  of  Nineveh,  under  the  shadows  of 
Mount  Elwend,  at  Susa  and  Persepons,  on  the  crags  of  V^n,  amidst  the  dreanr 
solitudes  of  Babylon,  in  a  thousand  other  localities  of  the  region  we  have  named, 
the  traveller  encounters  these  strange  memorials  of  a  life  and  civilization  that 
were  tbrivinp^  when  the  world  was  young.  Sometimes  they  are  deeply  cut,  as 
at  Behistun  m  Western  Persia,  on  the  smoothed  face  of  a  precipice ;  sometimes 
they  cover  the  sculptured  marbles  of  royal  palaces,  as  at  Nimriid  and  Khors&- 
b&d ;  sometimes  they  appear  on  pillaxs,  obelisks,  tablets,  bricks,  vases,  cylinders, 
gems.  As  might  be  expected,  they  differ  gn'^^^J  ™  b^^®*  ^^  ^"^^  cases  the 
component  wedges  are  several  inches  long,  and  of  proportionate  breadth,  taU, 
stout,  masculine  characters,  which  he  who  runs  may  read:  in  others  they  have 
an  almost  microscopic  minuteness,  as  if  a  lady  hand  had  traced  them  with  the 
point  of  a  verjr  fine  needle.  The  style,  too,  in  which  they  are  executed  is  as 
various  as  theur  magnitude.  Now  they  exhibit  a  sharpness,  a  delicacy,  and  a 
finish,  such  as  Greece  herself,  in  the  palmiest  days  of  her  glyptic  cunning,  might 
be  prond  to  own ;  now  they  are  as  rough  and  ungainly  as  the  letters  which 
crawl  about  a  Saxon  styca.  At  the  same  time  diversities  of  age,  place,  occasion, 
and  fancy,  hare  caused  the  Cuneiform  characters  to  take  shapes  as  unlike  one 
another  as  the  coarse  and  irregular  black  letter  of  two  or  three  centuries  ago  is 
unlike  the  elegant  Roman  of  a  Pickering  or  the  Clarendon.  On  painted  bricks 
belonginff  to  one  of  the  Nimrfid  palaces,  for  example,  Mr.  La)rard  found  the 
universal  wedge  under  the  disguise  of  a  hammer-head ;  and  "  in  inscriptions  on 
Babylonian  bncks  the  wedges  are  also  frequently  replaced  by  mere  lines." 

The  differences  observable  in  the  arrow-headed  writing,  however,  are  net 
simply  circumstantial.  While  it  is  more  than  possible  that,  under  all  its  modifi- 
cations, it  may  have  sprung  from  an  original  type,  having  Assyria  as  its  birtfa^ 
place  and  father,  it  is  written  in  several  distinct  alphabets,  in  each  of  which  the 
elementary  wedjge  is  treated  and  disposed  after  a  fashion  which  marks  it  off  very 
definitely  from  its  fellows.  Three  great  divisions  of  the  Cuneiform,  answering, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  as  many  great  primeval  types  of  human  speech,  and,  h«)- 
pily  for  literature  and  history,  not  uncommonly  written  side  by  side  in  the 
trilingual  monuments  of  the  AchaBmeaian  monarcfas,  are  distingnished  by  ear 
scholars. 
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The  first  of  these  has  heen  yaridusly  styled  the  Assyrian,  the  Bahylonian,  or 
the  Assyro-Baby Ionian.  This  tjrpe  of  the  Cuneiform,  the  most  ancient,  various, 
wide-spread,  and  long-lived  of  its  race,  divides  itself  into  two  main  branches, 
the  Assyrian  and  the  Babylonian ;  and  each  of  these  again  admits  of  fewer  or 
more  subordinate  divisions.  The  A8S3n'ian,  beginning  perhaps  with  the  three- 
and-twentieth  century  before  Christ,  is  found  in  its  simplest  and  earliest  form  in 
one  of  the  palaces  at  Nimriid,  and  in  some  of  the  rock  inscriptions  of  Armenia, 
Later  in  date  than  the  Nimr6d  character  referred  to,  but  yet  of  high  imtiquity. 
and  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  the  Cuneiform,  are  the  inscriptions  on  the 
celebrated  black  obelisk  from  Nimrfid,  and  on  the  marbles  from  Khors&b4d  and 
Koyunjik,  the  sculptures  of  which  have  now  for  some  years  past  excited  so  much 
interest  in  the  visitors  to  the  National  Museums  of  France  and  England. 
Besides  these  more  conspicuous  monuments  we  have  bricks,  tiles,  tablets,  cylin*- 
ders,  and  other  ancient  relics,  shewing  the  same  type  of  arrow-headed  writing ; 
and  **  it  is  on  the  tablets  and  cylinders  of  baked  clay,"  as  Layard  mentions, 
* '  that  the  Assyrian  character  becomes  most  complex,  partly  through  the  substitution 
of  fi>rms  not  used  on  the  monuments,"  partly  through  multiplication  of  the  wedges 
«ad  other  modifications  of  the  primitive  alphabet.  With  the  Assyrian  Cuneiform, 
likewise,  we  may  provisionally  rank  certain  forms  of  character  found  in  Susiana 
lUid  Elymais  ;  though  the  affinities  of  these  are  at  present  undetermined,  and  no 
key  has  yet  opened  the  languages  they  represent.  Allied  to  the  Assyrian,  but 
in  what  precise  line  or  degree  of  kinship  we  do  not  as  yet  know,. is  the  other 
great  member  of  this  first  division  of  the  Cuneiform,  the  Babylonian.  It  is  met 
with  in  two  leading  varieties : — ^the  type  which  it  exhibits  on  bricks,  tablets, 
cylinders,  etc.,  which  is  evidently  the  older  of  the  two ;  and  that  under  which  it 
presents  itself  in  the  famous  inscription  of  Darius  Hystaspes  at  Behistun,  with 
the  other  trilingual  monuments  of  the  kings  of  the  line  of  Achssmenes.  The 
more  ancient  type  is  found  on  bricks  belonging  to  the  foundations  of  the  old 
Gfaaldnan.,  Baoylonian,  and  Mesopotamian  cities,  as  well  as  on  cylinders  and 
other  objects  which  occur  among  their  ruins.  Only  recently  the  cylinders  of 
Mdgeyer  on  the  Lower  Euphrates,  written  over  with  this  character,  have  told 
us,  that  it  was  there  Abraham  lived  before  he  dwelt  in  Haran.  The  vast  site  of 
Babylon  is  covered  with  bricks  and  fragments  of  pottery,  stamped  with  this 
same  type  of  the  arrow-heads.  Indeed,  its  grim  but  venerable  face  shews  where- 
ever  you  turn  in  this  now  desolate  fatherland  of  human  history.  Nearly  related 
to  it,  yet  distinguished  by  very  obvious  features,  is  the  Babylonian  Cuneiform  of 
the  trilingual  inscriptions;  a  kmd  which,  singularly  enough,  while  it  resembles  no 
one  specimen  of  the  older  Babylonian  as  yet  discovered,  is  itself  written  with  an 
almost  absolute  uniformity  at  Behistun,  at  Ylln,  at  Persepolis,  and  wherever  else 
it  is  met  with.  Both  these  types  of  the  Cuneiform  are  remarkable  for  their  in- 
tricacy. The  Achemenian  is  the  simpler  of  the  two,  though  sufficiently  alarm-: 
ing  to  keep  all  fancy-scholars  at  a  distance.  As  for  the  wnting  of  the  cylinders, 
it  might  have  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  proving  to  the  uttermost  the  phi- 
lological learning  and  acuteness  of  after  generations.  The  language  which  the 
Assyro-Babvlonian  Cuneiform  embodies  has  been  satisfactorily  determined  to  be 
fundamentally  and  mainly  of  the  same  class,  of  which  the  Egyptian  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Aramaean  on  the  other,  are  well-known 
members.  According  to  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  its  connexion  *  is  almost  as  close 
with  the  African  as  with  the  Asiatic  branch  of  the  so-called  Semitic  family.' 
Now  its  forms  are  Coptic ;  now  they  are  Hebrew ;  now  they*  stand  midway  be- 
tween them,  like  both,  but  identical  with  neither.  That  it  is  Semitic,  however, 
in  all  its  varieties  and  dialects,  is  unquestionable.  The  character  of  its  elemen- 
tary sounds,  the  laws  which  regulate  the  constitution  of  its  syllables*  the  tri- 
oonsonantal  form  of  its  verbal  roots,  the  relations  which  the  noun  and  the  verb 
hold  to  one  another,  the  absence  of  neuter  gender,  the  use  of  pronominal  suffixes 
both  of  the  genitive  and  accusative,  the  oonjugational  peculiarities  of  the  verb, 
its  numeral  system,  its  vocabulary,  the  whole  texture  and  mechanism  of  its 
syntax,  all  connect  it  with  this  most  venerable  type  of  human  speech.  For 
abandaat  proof  and  illustration  of  its  Semitic  affinities  we  most  refer  our  readers 
to  the  writings  of  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  and  to  what  we  can  hardly  coosidec  less 
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than  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age,  the  hrief  hut  schohurly  and  deeply  interest- 
ing Orammavre  Assyrienne  of  M.  Oppert  of  Paris.  It  mnst  not  he  forgotten, 
however,  that  the  stndy  of  the  long-lost  language  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  is 
still  in  its  infancy ;  and  mnch  remains  to  he  done  before  we  can  render  with  ease 
and  confidence  the  complex  characters  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  ns.  The 
marvel  is  that  we  know  as  much  of  it  as  we  do.  Only  imagine  yourself  sitting 
down  to  make  out  an  absolutely  unknown  tongue,  a  tongue  which  no  mortal  has 
spoken  for  ages,  and  that  written  in  characters  the  powers  and  functions  of 
which  are  equally  unknown  to  you,  such,  indeed  as,  in  all  probability,  are  more 
unlike  any  with  which  you  are  acquainted  than  the  Chinese  symbols  or  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  The  prospect  would  not  be  inspiriting.  But  suppose 
we  had  advanced  a  step  or  two,  and  had  so  far  mastered  our  difficulty  as  to  nave 
got  an  inkling  both  of  the  genius  of  the  language  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  represented  in  writing.  No  doubt  this  would  be  something ;  though  most 
people  would  think  it  cold  comfort  to  find  that  by  dint  of  Coptic,  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
Chaldee,  Syriac,  Ethiopic,  Berber,  and  a  few  other  langpiages,  well  compared  and 
applied,  we  might  recover  the  old  Semitic  idiom  on  which  we  had  lighted.  But 
A  still  more  portentous  barrier  is  in  front  of  us.  What  can  we  make  of  the 
alphabet,  which  is,  properly  speaking,  no  alphabet,  but  a  huge  and  clumsy 
aggregation  of  monograms,  ideographs,  polyphones,  syllable- characters,  and 
literal  phonetics  ?  Just  try  to  conceive  what  it  must  be  to  read  a  writing,  one 
character  of  .which  may  be  a  sort  of  cypher  representing  the  name  of  a  god ;  the 
next  a  symbol,  like  one  of  Quarles's  Emblems,  or  the  pictures  which  stand  for 
words  in  a  child's  story-book ;  then  comes  a  third,  representing  perhaps  a 
syllable,  perhaps  a  letter,  you  can  hardly  tell  which ;  after  this  a  fourth,  which 
means  sometimes  a&,  sometimes  &a,  or,  if  it  be  a  simple  consonant,  gives  you 
your  choice  of  a  guttural,  a  dental,  or  a  sibilant,  as  circumstances  may  require. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  is  an  underdrawn  view  of  the  enormous  diffi- 
culties which  attend  the  study  of  this  leading  branch  of  the  Cuneiform.  Despite 
these  difficulties,  however.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  was  able  so  long  ago  as  1850  to  in- 
form us  that  *  all  the  most  important  teims  in  the  language '  had  been  deter- 
mined ;  and  his  own  researches  and  those  of  others  who  have  laboured  with  him 
in  the  same  field  of  philological  inquiry,  have  added  much  in  the  interval  to  the 
knowledge  we  then  had  of  it. 

"  Next  to  the  Assyro- Babylonian,  the  so-called  Median,  or  Scythic,  forms  the 
second  great  division  of  the  arrow-headed  writing.  With  the  single  exception 
of  an  inscription  at  Tarki,  north  of  the  Caucasus, — so,  at  least,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
wrote  some  years  since, — this  type  of  the  Cuneiform  exists  only  on  the  rock 
monuments  and  other  remains  of  the  Achsemenians.  It  is  found  at  Behislun,  at 
Persepolis,  at  Hamad&n,  at  VAn,  wherever  Cyrus  and  his  successors  have  left 
their  trilingual  inscriptions ;  and  it  uniformly  holds  a  place  in  them  midway, 
*  either  in  actual  position,  or  in  relative  convenience,  between  the  original  and 
vernacular  Persian  records  on  the  one  side,'  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  *  and  the 
Semitic  transcripts  on  the  other.'  It  was  a  natural  inference  from  the  fact  last 
named,  that  the  language  which  this  character  expressed  belonged  to  a  people 
'  inferior  to  the  native  and  dominant  Persian,  but  superior  to  the  conquered  Baby- 
lonian ; '  and,  considering  the  relation  in  which  the  Modes  are  known  to  have 
stood  to  the  ruling  race,  it  was  no  great  stretch  of  philological  faith  to  believe 
that  the  character  in  question  represented  the  speech  of  this  mysterious  nation. 
Hence  the  name  Median,  as  applied  to  the  writing.  And  if  later  investigations 
do  not  substantiate  the  correctness  of  the  appellation,  their  results  are  at  present 
too  few  and  vague  to  furnish  us  with  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  it.  In  all  pro- 
bability the  Scythic  population  of  the  Persian  Empire  was  addressed  by  this  class 
of  the  Inscriptions ;  but  we  need  more  light  before  we  can  pronounce  with  con- 
fidence either  upon  the  character  of  the  language  in  which  they  are  written,  or 
upon  the  ethnology  and  ethnography  of  those  who  spoke  it.  Less  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  decyphering  of  this  branch  of  the  Cuneiform  than  with  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian ;  yet  something  has  been  done,  and  there  is  promise  of 
better  harvests  by  and  by.  The  alphabet  is  less  elaborate  than  the  Babylonian, 
but  it  is  built  on  the  same  model.    The  letters  change  places  with  one  another 
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like  the  coloured  beads  in  a  kaleidoscope.  Vowels,  except  when  initial,  inhere 
in  the  consonants.  Like  the  Chinese,  the  Median  Cuneiform  frowns  upon  the 
letter  r,  and,  as  often  as  possible,  uses  I  as  its  substitute.  This  latter  liquid,  and 
n,  too,  are  very  much  at  home  in  each  other's  chairs.  The  language  itself  is  a 
puzzle.  Syntactically,  and  to  some  extent  in  its  Yocabulary  likewise,  it  is 
Aryan.  Many  Persian  words.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  states,  particularly  titles,  have 
been  introduced  into  it,  *  in  their  full  integrity  both  of  sense  and  sound/  Yet  it 
is  Semitic  also.  The  pronouns,  and  some  of  its  verbal  roots,  are  evidently  of  this 
type.  At  the  same  time,  ^  the  employment  of  postpositions  and  of  pronominal 
possessive  suffixes,'  the  manner  in  which  gerundal  forms  are  sometimes  used, 
and  the  similarity,  both  in  aspect  and  value,  between  certain  particles  occurring 
in  the  inscriptions,  and  those  which  obtain  in  the  modem  Tartar,  suggest  very 
strongly  the  idea,  that  the  language  is,  to  a  great  extent,  Scythic.  Whether  the 
Scythic  element  be  the  woof  and  warp  of  the  language,  and  the  Aryan  and  other 
parts  of  it  mere  colouring  and  embroidery,  or  whether  the  reverse  of  this  is  the 
fact,  may  yet  be  doubtfur.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  with  the  admirable  caution  which 
characterizes  his  researches  and  findings,  leaves  the  question  open.  Possibly 
when  London  condescends  to  receive  an  ambassador  from  Pekin,  the  savans  of 
his  suite  may  amuse  themselves,  between  their  kite-flying  and  their  chop-sticks, 
in  endeavouring  to  determine  how  far  Darius  Hystaspis  had  any  sound  know- 
ledge of  Mongol  or  Manjou. 

Last,  not  least,  among  the  various  kinds  of  the  Cuneiform,  is  the  simple, 
stately,  and  elegant  character,  by  means  of  which  the  Achsemenian  Kings  in- 
form the  world  of  their  exploits  in  their  own  native  language,  and  the  reading 
and  interpretation  of  which,  so  happily  effected  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson,  have 
helped  more  than  anything  else  to  clear  our  way  to  the  Assyrian  and  other  less 
intelligible  forms  of  the  arrow-headed  writing.  The  remains  of  the  Persian 
Cuneiform  are  few  in  number ;  so  few,  indeed,  that  they  have  been  published,  with 
translations  and  elaborate  notes,  in  a  single  octavo  volume  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson. 
Yet  they  are  all  of  high  philological  interest,  and  some  of  them,  at  least,  possess 
an  historical  value  which  future  scholars  will  be  likely  to  rate  even  more  highly 
than  ourselves.  The  eldest  of  them  belong  to  Cyrus  the  Great,  the  probable 
inventor  of  the  character.  They  are  found  at  Murghdb,  the  ancient  Pasargadas, 
where  the  conqueror  of  Babylon  was  buried,  and  consist  of  the  words,  "  I  am 
Cyrus,  the  King,  the  Achiemenian,"  which  are  repeated  several  times  among  the 
ruins.  Darius  Hvstaspes  has  not  only  given  us  the  far-famed  inscription  of 
Behistun,  of  whicn  below,  but  has  left  his  mark  likewise  at  Persepolis,  and  at 
Elwend,  near  Hamad&n ;  still  more  impressively  at  Nakhsh-i-rustam  his  burial- 
place  ;  and  elsewhere  in  two  or  three  less  important  monuments.  Xerxes, 
*'  the  supporter  of  this  great  world,"  glorifies  himself  at  Hamad&n  and  VAn,  as 
well  as  at  Persepolis, — he  does  not  mention  Salamis  and  PlatsBSB, — and  seems, 
with  vastly  less  reason,  to  have  been  fonder  of  appearing  in  print  than  even  his 
magnificent  father  before  him.  There  is  a  legend  of  Xerxes,  too,  on  the  Caylus 
vase,  with  a  translation  in  hieroglyphics.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  and  Arta- 
zerxes  Mnemon  either  had  no  taste  for  Cuneiform,  or  time  has  deprived  us  of  the 
proofs  of  it.  No  record  of  their  reigns  has  been  discovered ;  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  have  any  memorial  of  Darius  Nothus.  There  are  barbarous  and 
clumsily  executed,  though  important,  inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
Ochus,  at  Persepolis ;  and  a  line  of  Cuneiform,  belonging  in  all  likelihood  to  this 
monarch,  occurs  on  a  porphyry  vase  in  the  treasury  of  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice. 
By  far  the  longest  and  most  valuable  specimen  of  the  Persian  Cuneiform  that 
has  come  down  to  us,  however,  is  the  splendid  inscription  on  the  scarped  rock  of 
Behistun,  where  Darius  Hystaspes  has  published  to  posterity,  in  several  hundred 
lines  of  writing,  the  principal  deeds  of  his  stirring  reign.  This  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, the  copying,  deciphering,  and  expounding  of  which  have  secured  for  Sir  H. 
Rawlinson  an  imperishable  name  in  the  annals  of  literature,  and  have  opened  the 
door  to  a  knowledge  of  the  old  historical  nations  of  the  world,  such  as  our  fathers 
never  dreamt  of.  Grotefend,  indeed,  has  the  merit  of  having  taken  the  first  step 
or  two  towards  determining  the  alphabet  of  the  Persian  Cuneiform ;  and  the 
labours  of  Rask,  Bumouf,  and  Lassen,  particularly  those  of  the  last-named 
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eminent  orientaliBt,  made  important  additions  to  the  discoveries  of  their  prede- 
cessor. It  was  reserved,  however,  for  the  acnteness,  learning,  and  patience  of 
Bir  H.  Rawlinson,  and  that  in  almost  entire  independence  of  the  labours  of  pre- 
vious or  contemporary  investigators,  to  oonstmct  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
alphabet  of  the  language,  and  to  furnish  connected,  intelligible,  and  trustworthy 
renderings  of  the  Behistun  and  other  inscriptions  of  the  same  lingpiistic  class. 
This  he  has  done  with  so  much  success,  that  both  the  grammar  and  vocabulary 
of  the  language  are,  to  a  great  degree,  recovered  to  us,  and  we  are  now,  for  the 
most  part,  scarcely  less  sure  of  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  in  Persian  Cuneiform, 
than  of  a  passage  of  the  V6da,  the  Zend-Avesta,  or  even  the  Kor&n.  The  lan- 
guage is  unquestionably  Aryan.  It  is  one  of  the  elder  brothers  of  the  house  to 
which  the  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Gaelic,  Russian,  and  English  belong.  It  cannot  be 
mistaken.  It  left  its  home,  no  doubt,  before  profane  history  was  bom,  and  it  has 
picked  up  some  tScythic  manners  in  its  wanderings,  but  it  has  the  build  and 
features  of  the  great  Indo-European  family.  We  know  it  from  its  likeness  to 
its  fellows.  But  for  the  Sanskrit,  indeed,  which  it  resembles  so  closely  in  its 
structure,  and  the  Zend,  with  which  it  has  so  many  orthographical  peculiarities 
in  common,  in  all  probability  it  would  still  lie  in  mystery  t)ehind  its  bristling 
defences.  It  is  written  in  an  alphabet  of  about  forty  characters,  the  powers  of 
which  are,  to  a  great  extent,  identical  with  those  of  the  D^van&gari  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Zend-Avesta.  There  are  but  three  vowel  letters,  as  in  Arabic. 
The  short  a,  as  in  Sanskrit  and  Ethiopic,  where  no  other  vowel  follows,  inheres 
in  the  preceding  consonant.  The  Indian  series  of  sonant  aspirates,  gh,  ik,  etc.,  is 
altogether  wanting.  Nasals  occupy  a  prominent  place  among  the  elementary 
sounds.  The  letter  I  is  excluded  from  the  list  of  semi-vowels.  What  is  stiU 
more  striking,  an  orthographical  law  prevails  in  the  language,  by  which  certain 
consonants  are  only  employed  in  juxtaposition  with  certain  vowels — a  peculiarity 
which  points  to  Tartar  in^uence,  and  is  unshared  by  any  other  Aryan  tongue. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Tartar-like  practice  of  the  2iend,  which  inserts  an  «  or  tt 
before  a  consonant,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  harmony  of 
vowel  expression,  is  wanting  in  the  Cuneiform  Persian.  Neither  does  it  use  the 
fftina  and  vriddki  of  the  Sanskrit,  nor  admit  of  the  perplexing  euphonic  changes 
arising  out  of  the  collocation  and  composition  of  words,  which  mark  the  lan- 
guage of  the  y6da,  and,  in  a  lower  degree,  the  Greek  and  Latin  likewise. 
Altogether,  this  fossil  Persian,  alike  in  its  elements,  its  forms,  and  its  syntax, 
exhibits  a  simplicity,  crudeness,  and  unequal  development,  which,  while  they 
carry  us  back  to  a  high  antiquity  for  its  origin,  tell  likewise  of  trouble  and 
tossing,  that  befell  it  in  the  morning  of  its  days. — The  London  Meview^ 
April,  1861. 

Politics  and  Faitk, — If  we  turn  to  the  Hebrew  nation,  the  relation  between 
their  politics  and  their  faith  is  still  more  striking.  They  were  as  far  as  possible 
from  possessing  any  gift  of  politicial  genius ;  some  might  say  they  were  stamped 
with  that  inherent  deficiency  in  political  capacity  which  seems  to  mark  almost 
all  oriental  nations ;  yet  to  them  God  was,  we  may  almost  say,  politicaUy  revealed. 
His  government  manifested  itself  to  them  chiefly  in  its  constant  conflicts  with 
their  political  sins,  and  the  discipline  which  corrected  or  counteracted  their  po- 
litical deficiences.  With  a  passionate  sensibility  to  the  ties  of  family  and  ciaa 
which  from  first  to  last  was  always  endangering,  and  often  actually  shattered, 
the  frame-work  of  the  national  unity, — with  something  of  the  general  incapacity 
of  all  Arab  chiefs  to  rise  above  the  vindictive  impulses  of  the  moment  into  the 
judicial  calmness  requisite  for  any  true  development  of  national  life, — ^tfie  best 
rulers  of  Israel  were  yet  keenly  sensible  that  the  politiciil  breadth  and  tran- 
quillity of  purpose  which  they  could  not  find  in  themselves,  was  yet  accessible 
to  them  in  communion  with  that  invisible  king,  who  should  "reign  in  righte- 
ousness" and  '^rule  in  judgment,"  who  should  be  as  "a  hiding-place  from  the 
wind,  a  covert  from  the  tempest,  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow 
of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land."  Their  political  history  was  in  their  eyes  the 
history  of  God's  revelation  to  them  of  his  own  will, — beginning  with  the  selec- 
tion of  their  first  great  ancestor,  directing  his  wanderings,  trying  and  confirm- 
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mg  his  faith,  and  moulding  his  posterity,  by  the  ties  of  a  OQmmon  bondage  an4 
B  common  liberation,  into  a  single  and,  if  it  might  be,  united  nation.  When  the 
disunion  takes  place  under  Behoboam,  it  is  but  the  political  expression  and  ma- 
nifestation of  the  deeper  disunion  which  Solomon's  idolatry,  and  the  unrighteous 
tyranny  which  was  bound  up  with  that  idolatry,  had  already  sown  in  the  hearts 
of  a  previous  generation,  bearing  fruit  slowly  under  his  son.  Every  political 
event  that  is  disastrous  to  the  nation  is  shewn  to  be  the  natural  fruit  of  some 
spiritual  unfaithfulness  in  the  people  or  their  rulers — ^the  natural  fruit  and  the 
divine  remedy — at  once  the  practical  exposition  of  God's  "  controversy"  with 
his  people  and  of  his  purpose  to  cure  them.  Every  statesman  and  prophet, 
from  Moses  to  John  the  Baptist,  made  himself  felt  by  the  nation  chiefly  in 
counteracting  the  tendencies  to  political  decomposition  or  social  corruption 
which  threatened  the  national  life.  It  is  in  the  arena  of  politics  that  every 
moral  and  theological  shortcoming  reaches  maturity,  and  meets  its  final  penalty; 
— idolatrous  tendencies  issuing  in  corrupting  alliances  with  Sjrria  or  Egypt,  as 
well  as  in  fresh  disunion  at  home ;  and  such  alliances  with  powers  steeped  in 
moral  iniquity,  resulting  in  their  turn  in  all  the  wretchedness  of  family  con- 
spiracies and  civil  war.  Even  with  those  later  prophets  who,  like  Ezekiel, 
insisted  with  most  earnestness  on  the  law  of  individual  responsibility,  who 
taught  that  though  the  children  might  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  fathers,  they 
were  not  in  any  sense  accountable  for  them  before  Qod,  and  that  by  the  righte- 
ousness of  the  fathers  the  children  could  not  be  justified, — even  these  never  lose 
flight  of  the  political  bearing  of  their  teaching;  and  if  they  bring  home  more 
elearly  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility,  it  is  less  for  the  sake  of  individuals 
than  because  the  body  of  the  nation — the  *' house  of  Israel" — is  itself  suffering 
from  the  fictitious  corporate  responsibility  thus  assumed. 

Nor  was  this  political  aspect  of  the  Jewish  theology  limited  to  the  period  of 
the  national  independence ;  it  springs  up  again  as  fresh  as  ever  with  the  first 
renovating  influence  of  the  Christian  faith.  No  sooner  had  the  Hebrew  Chris- 
tian been  persuaded  that  a  new  spiritual  life  had  been  kindled  in  him,  than  he 
yearned  to  have  the  political  history  of  the  past  and  the  present  interpreted  for 
him  by  the  light  of  the  new  faith.  The  book  which  at  once  indicates,  and  sup- 
plies the  answer  to,  this  desire  to  find  the  relation  in  which  heathen  and  Jewish 
history,  past  and  present,  stood  to  Christ,  is  the  Apocalypse.  In  that  strange 
and,  at  nrst  sight,  enigmatic  vision,  we  have,  in  fact,  presented  to  us — as  Mr. 
Maurice  has  recently  shewn  in  one  of  his  finest  volumes, — a  continuous  story  of 
the  political  providence  of  God  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  final  struggle  between 
the  power  of  Rome  and  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  To  us,  indeed,  the  true  vision 
of  the  development  of  Grod's  providence  which  it  contains  seems  to  be  tinged 
throughout  with  Hebrew  forms  of  thought,  which  occasionally  become  Hebrew 
prejudice  and  exdusiveness, — and  when  in  the  millennial  cnapter  there  is  an 
attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  future,  the  prophetic  inspiration  seems  to 
fode  away.  But  taken  as  a  whole  it  does  shed  a  true  light  upon  God's  political 
method  of  education  for  the  human  race,  and  affords  a  very  striking  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  old  prophetic  power  of  seeing  in  the  history  of  nations  the  unfold- 
ing purposes  of  a  divine  will. 

To  the  author  of  this  book  none  of  the  early  types  of  oriental  civilization  are 
profane,  for  all  are  links  in  the  divine  chain  of  God's  political  purposes.  He  sees 
that  the  earlier  forms  of  civilization  are  mainly  animal,  and  do  not  g^ve  any 
ascendency  to  the  highest  gifts  of  man.  But  he  recognizes  a  heavenly  original 
even  for  these  purely  animal  and  intellectual  instruments  of  the  world's  culture : 
he  finds  a  place  in  heaven  for  the  lion  form  of  Assyrian  conquest;  for  the  oxen- 
shape  of  Egyptian  industry ;  for  the  intellectual  influence  of  Greece  that  had 
the  **  face  of  a  man,"  though  still  shewing  the  body  of  an  animal ;  and  for  that 
ambitious  Roman  civilization  which  was  like  its  own  emblem,  **a  flying  eagle." 
To  all  these  successive  instruments  of  Gk)d's  providence  the  prophet  assigns  a 

Elace  in  heaven,  and  by  the  vcice  of  each  he  is  taught  to  understand  that  even  these 
alf-animal  ages  of  the  world  were  necessary  in  their  order,  and  had  an  ultimately 
beneficent  influence  over  human  history.  The  oriental  civilizations  pass  before 
him ;  they  are  followed  by  the  intellectual  and  commercial  ascendency  of  Greece ; 
and  these  again  are  all  swallowed  up  in  that  solvent  tide  of  Soman  oonqnest, 
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which  he  deiscrihes  as  Uke  the  career  of  a  pale  horse :  ''and  he  that  sat  thereon 
was  Death,  and  hell  followed  with  him."  When  these  ^^four  seals"  of  God's 
political  providence  have  been  broken,  the  prophet  sees  the  best  fruit  of  the  ages 
-^men  not  as  heathen  civilization  formed  them,  bnt  snch  as  faith  in  God  had 
made  them, — crying  ont  to  Grod  to  judge  the  earth,  to  put  an  end  to  the  griev^ 
ous  tyranny  of  an  unspiritual  kingdom,  and  to  establish  his  own  in  its  place. 
Then  the  false  deities  of  the  heathen  world  beg^n  to  fall  from  heaven  like 
shooting  stars;  but  before  the  final  battle  with  the  Roman  power  can  begin, 
the  most  monstrous  of  all  false  altars  must  first  be  shivered  to  atoms — that  of 
Jerusalem  itself.  There  follows  the  sevenfold  blast  of  divine  judgment,  before 
which  Jerusalem  falls,  as  Jericho  fell  of  old  before  the  trumpets  of  Joshua;  and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  can  the  angels  of  the  new  faith,  set  free  from  the 
manacles  of  a  corrupted  Judaism,  fight  hand  to  hand  with  the  brute  force  of 
the  degraded  Roman  power,  and  rid  the  world  of  the  dangerous  fascinations  of 
Roman  luxury  and  sensuality. 

Now,  after  allowing  for  any  Hebrew  colouring  that  there  may  be  in  the  mag- 
nificent and  yet  spiritual  vision  of  God's  political  providence  on  which  we  have 
thus  meagrely  touched,  how  startling  is  the  contrast  between  the  relation  of 
God  with  political  events,  as  it  is  here  set  forth,  and  that  conceived  by  the 
modern  statesman  1  Is  it  not  the  modem  creed, — Lord  Palmerston's  for  instance, 
«— that  a  man  who  gravely  supposes  that  God  does  reveal  his  prennt  purposes  to 
man,  either  in  political  events  or  on  any  other  side  of  human  life,  must  have  an 
unsound  and  hazy  intellect,  quite  unfit  to  write  modem  history,  nay,  even  unfit 
to  see  it  with  impartial  eye?  What  is  Lord  Palmerston's  real  test  of  a  *^fana-» 
tic?"  Is  it  limited  to  admiration  of  Jesuits  and  a  hatred  of  Puritans?  Would 
he  not  include  any  one  in  that  term  who  strongly  believed  that  the  hand  of  God 
could  be  clearly  discerned  sending  forth  the  messengers  who  sway  hither  and 
thither  the  battle  between  Protestant  and  Catholic,  between  Italian  and  Austrian, 
between  the  Free  States  and  the  Slave  States  of  America  ?  If  Sir  Comewall 
Lewis  were  to  comment  on  the  history  of  the  period  in  which  Jerusalem  fell, 
and  Rome  surrendered  to  the  Christian  &ith,  should  we  not  expect  to  find  some 
expression  of  irritation  at  the  luminous  confusion  of  colours  in  tne  glass  through 
which  Hebrew  and  Christian  historians  contemplated  such  matters  ?  Is  not  he 
the  true  ideal  of  an  historian,  in  the  eyes  of  most  modem  statesmen,  who 
ignores  any  higher  or  more  constant  purpose  in  history  than  that  of  the  shift- 
ing  human  actors  who  weave  it?  Is  not  any  belief  in,  or  pretended  insight 
into,  any  political  purpose  of  Gk)d's,  regarded  as  a  refracting  medium  which  is 
certain  to  break  tne  white  light  of  historic  truth? — National  Review^  Aprils 
1861. 

Samaritan  Antiquities. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Syro-Egyptian  Society,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Mills  read  an  account  of  a  recent  visit  made  by  him  to  Mounts  Gferizim  and 
Ebal,  near  Nabulus,  the  ancient  Shechem  in  Samaria.  After  some  account  of 
the  antiquity  and  importance  of  the  neighbourhood  in  the  earliest  history  of 
Palestine,  and  briefly  discussing  the  pr(n>able  derivation  of  their  names,  the 
author  entered  upon  a  physictd  description  of  the  neighbourhood.  Having 
visited  the  place  in  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  having  remained  there  for 
months,  he  was  enabled  to  correct  some  statements  made  by  travellers.  In  the 
comparison  made  between  the  two  mountains,  Ebal,  upon  the  whole,  was  con- 
sidered the  most  fertile.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mills  .then  proceeded  to  give  an  account 
of  the  ruins  of  both  eminences.  On  Gerizim  the  excavation  was  attempted  at 
the  place  where  Samaritan  tradition  places  the  stones  upon  which  Joshua  wrote . 
the  law,  but  without  any  traces  of  inscriptions  being  found.  The  author  then 
entered  upon  a  more  minute  account  of  Mount  Ebal,  because  it  had  not  as  yet 
been  examined  by  any  other  traveller.  The  only  building  now  standing  is  Imad 
ed  Din,  which  covers  the  remains  of  a  Muhammadan  saint.  Circular  walls  of 
loose  stones,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  ancient  villages,  were  met  with  on 
various  parts  of  the  hill,  as  also  traces  of  an  ancient  road.  There  were  also  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  square  enclosure,  conjectured  to  be  the  enclosure  of  an 
altar;  There  were  two  ancient  cisterns  close  by,  and  a  piece  of  masonry,  con- 
sisting of  a  flight  of  steps,  to.  some  subterranean  place.    Close  by  was  an  ancient 
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tomb,  and  there  were  a  great  number  of  sepulchral  grottoes  along  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  the  ground  plan  of  one  of  Tvhich  was  exhibited.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountain  there  was  a  cave  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  about  forty-five  yards 
long,  with  a  considerable  stream  of  spring  water  issuing  out,  and  at  the  ex- 
tremity were  three  several  chambers  with  pointed  arches.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mills 
tried  the  experiment  with  another  gentleman  of  speaking  and  singing  on  the 
opposite  lower  spurs  of  the  two  mountains  from  whence  the  curses  and  blessinffs 
were  supposed  to  have  been  given,  and  ascertained  that  the  sounds  could  Be 
distinctly  heard. 

27ie  Septuaqint. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Svro-Egyptian  Society,  Mr.  Sharpe,  in 
a  paper  on  *'  The  Alexandrian  Version  of  the  Bible  and  the  Bias  of  the  Transla- 
tors," pointed  out  some  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  Alexandrian  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  such  as  its  increasing  the  age  of  the  world  by  an  Egyptian 
cycle  of  1460  years ;  its  shortening  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  or 
the  time  between  Jacob  and  Moses ;  its  omitting  the  threat  against  the  Egyp- 
tian Jews  that  they  shall  have  no  rain;  its  removing  from  the  Egyptian  city,  in 
which  the  Jewish  altar  stood,  the  reproach  cast  on  it  by  the  Hebrews,  and  call- 
ing it  the  City  of  Righteousness  instead  of  the  City  of  Destruction.  To  these 
changes  the  translators  were  led  by  scientific  and  political  reasons.  Their  re- 
ligious and  philosophical  bias  is  shewn  in  other  passages,  such  as  their  adding  a 
seventh  to  the  number  of  spiritual  gifts,  in  order  to  change  them  into  seven  spi- 
ritual beings ;  and  then  changing  the  poetic  figure,  "  He  maketh  the  winds  his 
messenger,  and  the  lightnings  his  servants,"  into  the  mystical  assertion,  **  he 
maketh  his  angels  into  spirits,  and  his  servants  into  a  flame  of  fire."  Mr. 
Sharpe  argued,  that  this  departure  of  the  Greek  from  our  Hebrew  Bible  was  not 
the  result  of  cso'elessness,  but  a  deliberate  attempt  to  make  it  conform  to  the 
more^modern  opinions  of  the  Alexandrians  in  science  and  philosophy. 

The  Rev.  G.  Williams  made  a  communication  upon  the  "  waters  of  Jeru- 
salem." The  chief  object  of  this  communication  was  to  shew  that  there  existed 
a  subterranean,  or  rather  sub-politan,  system  of  water  supply  below  the  holy 
city,  derived  from  a  spring;  blocked  up  and  lost  within  historical  times.  These 
waters  still  supply  certain  tanks  and  reservoirs,  and  have  lately  been  riecognized 
as  flowing  in  one  place.  Their  identity  is  further  determined  by  a  marked 
peculiarity  of  flavour,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  waters  of  the  Pool  of 
Siloam,  and  which  are  hence  deemed  to  be  the  outlet  of  the  said  rivulet. 

Paeudo-Biblical  Antiquities, — Some  time  since  two  remarkable  stones  with 
Hebrew  inscriptions  were  dug  up  near  Newark,  Ohio,  and  excited  no  small  inter- 
est. By  many  they  were  received  as  genuine  ancient  remains,  but  others  pro- 
nounced them  spurious.  The  arguments  which  have  been  used  have  been  such 
as  these:  ^*  That  there  are,  in  the  first,  imperfections  in  the  forms  of  some  of  the 
Hebrew  letters,  and  one  gprammatical  error ;  that  the  letters  are  those  of  the 
modern  Hebrew  alphabet ;  and  that,  though  three  of  the  couples  of  words  of 
which  it  consists  occur  repeatedly  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  fourth  is  not  there," 
The  second  inscription  was  discovered  not  far  from  the  first,  and  by  the  same 
person.  An  advocate  of  its  genuineness  says  that  it  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
Ten  Commandments ;  that  it  is  not  inscribed  with  the  common  Hebrew  cha- 
aoter,  and  while  generally  related  to  it,  the  Ain  is  the  same  as  occurs  on  the 
coins  of  the  Maccabees.  This  stone  was  found  inclosed  in  a  spheroidal  stone 
box,  hollowed  out  so  as  exactly  to  receive  it,  and  the  writer  we  quote  states  that 
it  would  have  cost  two  hundred  dollars  to  execute  it.  Dr.  Merrick,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  American  Oriental  Society,  describes  the  stone  as  a  **  truncated 
pyramid  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  marked  on  its  four  sides  with  Hebrew 
characters ;"  and  after  appealing  to  the  photographed  copies  which  he  exhibited, 
the  writer  pronounces  that  "  it  carries  its  condemnation  on  its  face  as  a  bung- 
ling imitation  of  the  printed  Chaldee  letters  in  our  later  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible."  The  Independent  says :  *'  In  the  published  proceedings  of  the  Society 
Dr.  Merrick's  paper  is  accompanied  by  the  following  note,  which  shows  how  the 
^tone  was  regarded.    *■  The  copies  sent  by  Mr.  Merrick  were  passed  around 
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among  the  members  present,  and  no  person  was  tand  disposed  to  differ  frem  tb« 
opinions  expressed  by  that  gentleman,  while  some  surprise  was  manifested  that 
so  transparent  a  fraad  or  piece  of  pleasantry  should  have  made  so  mach  stir  and 
deceiyed  so  many  people.'  We  understand  that  Jewish  scholars  in  this  city,  of 
high  authority,  concur  in  the  views  expressed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Oriental 
Society."  Here,  we  presume,  the  interest  raised  by  these  novel  and  mucb- 
talked^of  discoveries  will  properly  cease. —  Clerical  Journal, 

Abysnnian  Sacred  Literatwe. — A  Jewish  tribe  the  Falashas,  being  settled 
in  Abyssinia,  a  reference,  to  the  sacred  literature  of  the  country  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  The  literature  of  the  Abyssinians  comprises  from  one  hundred 
and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  books,  of  which  many  are  only  translations 
of  the  Greek  £athers.  These  books  are  divided  into  four  sections  or  "  gabaioch." 
The  first  consists  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  second  of  the  New ;  the  third, 
of  the  books  of  the  Liks,  or  perfect  masters,  (Chrysostom,  Fethanegest,  Abnsh- 
aker,  etc. ;)  and  the  fourth  comprises  the  writings  of  the  monks  and  saints. 
The  Abyssinians  possess  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in  the  old  ^thiopic,  and 
in  the  Amharic,  or  popular  idiom,  as  well ;  the  former  version  being  ascribed  to 
Frumentius,  who  was  ordained  Bishop  of  ^Ethiopia  by  St.  Athanasius,  in  331, 
and  is  said  to  have  first  preached  the  Gospel  in  the  city  of  Axum.  The  Abys- 
sinians place  the  Apocrypha  on  the  same  footing  with  the  canonical  books,  and 
deem  the  traditions  of  the  church  of  equal  authority  with  that  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets.  The  reading  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  is  not  forbidden  to 
the  laity,  only  most  of  the  priests  desire  that  the  Scriptures  should  be  read  in 
^thiopic,  which  they  consider  the  primeval  language — ^not  in  Amharic,  which 
they  regard  merely  as  a  Targum,  or  translation — lust  as  if  the  favoured  text 
were  not  also  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  with  which  they  are  not  acquainted. 
One  scholar  in  Shoa  maintained  that  the  Jews  had  falsified  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures which  had  remained  uncorrupted  only  tiD  the  time  of  Abraham.  The 
well-known  French  traveller,  M.  d'Abbadie,  who  was  a  long  time  in  Abyssinia, 
and  paid  much  attention  to  the  Falashas,  has  published  a  catalogue  of  the  manu- 
scripts which  he  obtained  in  that  country.  Among  these,  as  we  learn  from  the 
^^Maskir,"  is  a  Bible  with  the  Apocrypha  and  the  history  of  the  Falashas. 
The  publication  of  the  last  would  indeed,  be  very  interesting,  as  we  know  so 
little  of  this  remarkable  Jewish  colony. — Jewish  (Jhronicle. 

JSeaojfs  and  Rewewe. — This  volume  has  given  occasion  for  the  publication  of 
an  immense  number  of  sermons  and  pamphlets.  We  can  only  give  the  titles; 
and  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  of  them  up  to  this  time. 

1.  A  Letter  cm  the  'Essays  and  ifeviews,'  by  Dr.  Pusey.  Beprinted  from 
The  OuarditM.    (J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parker.) 

2.  On  Certain  Characteristics  of  Holy  Scripture.  By  John  G.  Cazenove,  ]kLA.» 
Yioe-Provost  of  the  College,  Cumbrss.    (Mozley.) 

3.  Specific  Evidence  of  Unsoundness  in  the  'Essays  and  Beviews.'  By  E. 
W.  Jelf,  DJy,,  Principal  of  King's  C<^ege,  London.    (J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parker.) 

4.  Scriptural  Interpretation.  The  Es^y  of  Professor  Jowett  briefly  considerod» 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Bev.  Professor  Stanley,  DJ).  By  BobertC.  Jenkins,  MJL,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Bector  and  Vicar  of  Lyminge.    (Parkers.) 

5.  A  word  on  Inspiration.  A  Second  Letter  addressed  to  Professor  Stanley. 
By  the  same  Author.    (J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parker.) 

6.  Worn-out  Neology ;  or,  Brief  Strictures  on  the  Oxford  *  Essays  and  Beviews.' 
By  the  Author  of  the  Hartley  Wintney  Tracts.    (Wertheim.) 

7.  Bationalism  and  Deistic  Infidelity :  Three  Letters  to  the  Editor  of  The  Se- 
eord  Newspaper.    By  the  Bev.  A.  M'Caul,  D.D.    (Wertheim.) 

8.  Remarks  on  *  Essays  and  Beviews,'  1860.  By  the  Bev.  Edward  Girdlestone, 
M.A.,  Canon  of  Bristol.    (Wertheim.) 

9.  Negative  Theology:  an  Argument  for  Liturgical  Bevision.  By  Charles 
Oirdlestone^  M.A.    (Longmans.) 

10.  The  Foundations  of  the  Temple;  Miraoles  the  Proper  Credentials  of  a 
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Bevelation :  being  a  Beply  to  one  of  the '  Essays  and  Beviews/    By  the  Bev.  J. 
Chapman,  B.D.,  Secretary  to  the  Church  Missionary  Society. 

11.  A  Few  Words  of  Apology  for  the  late  Professor  Baden  Powell's  Essay  on 
the  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  contained  in  the  volume  entitled 
'Essays  and  Reviews.'    By  a  Lay  Graduate.    (Parkers.) 

12.  Statements  of  Christian  Doctrine  and  Practice,  Extracted  from  the  Pub- 
lished Writings  of  the  Eev.  Benjamin  Jowett,  M.A.,  Eegius  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.    ^Parkers.) 

13.  'Essays  and  Reviews'  Anticipated.  Extracts  from  a  work  published  in 
the  year  1825,  and  attributed  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's.     (Mainwaring.) 

14.  Defence  of  the  'Essays  and  Reviews.'  By  George  J.  Wild,  LL.I).,  Vicar 
of  Dodderhill.    (Hardwioke.) 

15.  'Essays  and  B.eviews.'  A  Protest  addressed  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury. 
By  Robert  Bruce  Kennard,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Marnhull,  Dorset.    (Hardwicke.) 

16.  The  Gospel  of  Christ :  its  Position  in  relation  to  the  Intelligence  of  the 
Age,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Teachings  of  the  *  Essays  and  Reviews.*  By 
the  Rev.  G.  H.  Robinson,  Canon  of  York. 

17.  The  Faith  of  Eighteen  Centuries  t>erm8  the  Modem  Fancies  of  the  Present 
Day.    By  a  Liverpool  Clergyman.    (Liverpool :  Walmesley.) 

18.  Challenge  to  Dr.  Temple  on  the  subject  of  his  Essay.  By  a  Clergjnnan. 
(Huntingdon:  Edis.) 

19.  The  Antidote;  or,  An  Examination  of  Mr.  Pattison's  Essay  on  the  Ten- 
dencies of  Religious  Thought.    By  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Candy,  M.A.    (Bell  and  Daldy). 

20.  No  Antecedent  Impossibility  in  Miracles.  Some  Remarks  on  the  Essay 
of  the  late  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  On  the  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
in  a  Letter  by  a  Country  Clergyman.    (J.  H.  and  J.  Parker.) 

21.  Brief  Remarks  on  the  Rev.  Dr.  Temple's  Essay  on  the  Education  of  the 
World.    By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Parker.    New  Edition.    (Wertheim.) 

22.  The  Mosaic  Cosmogony  not  Adverse  to  Modern  Science,  being  an  Exami- 
nation of  the  Essay  of  C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A.,  with  some  Remarks  on  the  Essay 
of  Professor  Powell,  as  published  in  '  Essays  and  Reviews.'  By  J.  R.  Young, 
formerly  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Belfast  College.  (London :  W.  H.  Allen. 
Brighton :  H.  and  C.  Treacher.) 

23.  Scepticism  and  Revelation.  By  Henry  Harris,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Winter- 
boume-Bassett,  Wilts ;  and  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 
(J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parker.) 

24.  A  SermoQ  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Christ,  Oxford.  By  the 
Rev.  Osborne  Gordon,  B.D.    (Parkers.) 

25.  The  North  American  Review.  No.  CXC.  January,  1861.  (Sampson  Low 
&Co.) 

26.  Evidence  of  Christianity  derived  from  its  Nature  and  Reception.  By 
John  Bird  Sumner,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  A  New  Edition,  revised  with 
reference  to  recent  objections.    (Hatchard  and  Co). 

27.  An  Address  on  the  Chief  Points  of  Controversy  between  Orthodoxy  and 
Rationalism,  delivered  to  the  Fellows  of  Sion  College,  London,  March  25, 1861. 
By  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Cowie,  B.D.    (Bell  and  Daldy.) 

28.  Notes  on  the  First  Essay  in  the  Series  called '  Essays  and  Reviews.'  By 
E.  H.  Hansen,  B.D.,  Prelector  of  Theology,  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  (Riving- 
tons.) 

29.  The  End  of  the  Law :  Two  Sermons,  to  which  is  added  a  Letter,  with 
numerous  notes,  to  the  Rev.  W.  J.  C.  Lindsay ;  being  a  preliminary  Examination 
of  the  '  Essays  and  Reviews.'  By  the  Rev.  M.  Margoliouth,  LL  J).,  Author  of 
the  Gospel  and  its  Mission.     (Rivingtons.) 

30.  Bible  Inspiration  Yindicated :  an  Essay  on  *  Essays  and  Reviews.'  By 
John  C.  Miller,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Martin's,  Birmingluun.  (J.  H.  and  Jas. 
Parker.) 

31.  The  Bible  and  its  Interpreters :  the  Substance  of  Three  Sermons.  By 
James  Booth,  LL.D.,  eto.,  etc.,  Vicar  of  Stone,  Buckinghamshire.  (Bell  and 
Daldy.) 
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32.  Subscriptioii  to  Articles,  is  it  a  Truth  or  a  Mockery?  Considered  in 
B«ference  to  'Essays  and Eeviews.'  By  a  Graduate  of  Oxford.  (London,  Marl- 
borough &  Co.) 

33.  The  Suppression  of  Doubt  is  not  faith.  A  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
on  his  Two  Sermons  entitled  The  Bevelation  of  God  the  Probation  of  Man.  By 
a  Layman.     (Oxford :  Wheeler.) 

34.  Concerning  Doubt.  A  Letter  to  a  La^nnan,  by  a  Clergyman.  (J.  H.  and 
Jas.  Parker.) 

35.  Danger  to  the  Bible  from  Licentious  Criticism.  Letters  to  Sons  in  the 
Universities.    By  Presbyter  Septuagenarius.    Letter  I.  (Bell  and  Daldy.) 

36.  Anti-Essays.  The  *  Essays  and  B«views '  of  1860  Fallacious  and  Futile, 
at  Variance  with  each  other,  and  Mutually  Destructive.  By  the  Bev.  C.  H. 
Davis,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  the  Stroud  Union.  Nos.  I.,  II.,  III.,  lY.  (Simpkin 
and  Co.) 

37.  An  Answer  to  the  'Essays  and  Beviews.'  By  T.  Collyns  Simon.  (J.  H. 
and  Jas.  Parker.    53  pp.) 

38.  The  '  Essays  and  Beviews'  Examined :  a  Series  of  Articles  contributed  to 
the  Morning  Pott.  With  Preface,  Introduction  and  Appendix.  By  James  Bu- 
chanan, D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  New  College,  Edinburgh. 
(London:  Nisbet.   2(57  pp.) 

39.  The  Beviewers  Beviewed,  and  the  Essayists  Criticized :  an  Analysis  and 
Confutation  of  each  of  the  Seven  'Essays  and  Beviews.'  Beprinted  from  the  IMe^ 
ra/ry  Ckurchmctn,    (J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parker.    88  pp.) 

40.  The  Foundations  of  the  Temple.  The  Inspiration  of  Scripture.  Being  a 
Beply  to  'Essays  and  Beviews.'  By  the  Bev.  J.  Chapman,  B.D.  (Seeley  and 
Jackson.    70  pp.) 

41.  An  Examination  of  Dr.  Temple's  Essay  on  the  Education  of  the  World. 
By  C.  Grooch,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  (London :  Thomp- 
son.    15  pp.) 

42.  An  Examination  of  the  late  Professor  Baden  Powell's  Essay  on  the  Study 
of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.    By  C.  Gooch,  M.A. 

43.  An  Examination  of  Dr.  B.  Williams'  Beview  on  Bunsen's  Biblical  Be- 
searches.    By  C.  Gooch,  M.A. 

44.  'Essays  and  Beviews.'  Thoughts  on  Miracles.  Suggested  by  the  late 
Bev.  Baden  Powell's  Essay  on  the  Study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  By  A. 
v.,  M.A.     (Wertheim.    32  pp.) 

45.  The  Question  of  Inspiration  Plainly  Stated,  in  Beferenoe  to  Certain  Views 
put  forth  by  the  Authors  of  the  book  termed  'Essays  and  Beviews.'  By  the  Bev. 
Henry  Miller,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Ashbury.    (J.  H.  and  Jas.  Parker.    26  pp.) 

46.  Catholicity  and  Beason ;  a  few  Considerations  on  '  Essays  and  Beviews.' 
(Mozley.   48  pp.) 

47.  Of  Miracles.  An  Argument  in  reply  to  the  third  of  the  'Essays  and 
Beviews.'  Being  a  Lecture  delivered  in  Trinity  Chapel,  Conduit-street,  Hanover 
Square.  By  the  Bev.  Edw.  H.  Carr,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Christ  Chapel,  Maida-hill. 
(Hatchard.  46  pp.) 

48.  Seven  Speakers,  but  One  Voice ;  or.  Notices  of  all  the  *  Essays  and  Be- 
views,' extracted  for  distribution  from  the  Second  Edition  of  the  Bev.  Charles 
Hebert's  work  on  Neology.    (Nisbet.) 

49.  Beply  to  Dr.  Wild  and  the  Ediiubwrgh :  a  Defence  of  the  Bishops  and 
Memorialists,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Bev.  G.  J.  Wild,  LL.D.,  containing  a  reply  to 
his  Brief  Defence  of  the  '  Essays.and  Beviews,'  and  an  Answer  to  Certain  State- 
ments in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  By  Francis  Bodfield  Hooper,  Bector  of  Upton 
Warren.     (Bivington.     16  pp.) 

British  and  foreign  Bible  Society. — From  the  last  report  of  the  above  society 
it  appeared  that  the  operations  of  the  society  had  been  promoted  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia,  by  about  10,000  kindred  institutions,  and 
of  these  more  than  4,000  had  been  formed  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
society  had  promoted  the  distribution,  printing,  or  translation  of  the  sacred 
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volume,  in  whole  or  in  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  160  languages  or  dialects. 
The  number  of  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part,  hitherto 
completed,  was  190,  of  which  140  were  translations  never  before  printed.  The 
society  has  already  issued  above  39,000,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  or  portions 
of  them,  besides  assisting  foreign  Bible  societies  very  largely  in  their  separate 
circulation  ;  so  that,  from  the  year  1804  to  the  present  time,  more  than  67,000,000 
copies  of  the  Word  of  God,  or  portions  of  it,  have  been  distributed  by  Bible 
societies  alone  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  At  present  the  societies  in  con- 
nexion with  the  parent  institution  are :  In  Great  Britain,  3,728  ;  Colonies  and 
other  dependencies,  933;  Ireland,  471 ;  foreign  societies-  with  branches,  about 
4,000 — making  a  total  of  9,132.  The  receipts  for  the  past  year  amounted  to 
£167,941  14«.  Id.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £165,462  12«.  2d,  The  expenditure 
from  the  commencement  was  £5,149,738  Is,  lOd. 

Jeruscdem — Discovery  of  a  Spring. — We  read  the  following  in  the  IsraeUt: — 
The  rubbish  having  been  cleared  away  from  the  foundation  of  the  Arcade  de 
Plate,  on  the  temple  mount,  by  the  French  consulate,  who  had  purchased  the 
site,  a  large  and  beautiful  reservoir,  filled  with  sweet  water,  was  discovered. 
The  joy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  may  be  imagined.  But  what  was  their 
exultation  when  it  was  found  that  it  was  not  a  cistern,  but  a  spring  of  living 
water,  replenishing  the  basin  as  often  as  water  was  drawn.  It  is  conjectured  by 
some  that  this  is  the  spring  which  King  Hezekiah  had  stopped  at  the  approach 
of  Sennacherib  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30 ;  Mishna  Pesachim,  sect,  iv,  9),  the  loss  of 
which  Jerusalem  the  waterless  has  deplored  the  last  2,500  years. 

Ancient  Pentateuch. — The  Aihenc&um  publishes  a  letter  from  Mr.  Finn,  Her 
Majesty's  C!onsul  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  an  interesting  account  is  given  of  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Levishon.  This  gentleman  has  obtained  and  copied  in  fac-simUe 
Si,Tery  remarkable  copy  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Aftef  the  account  of  this 
the  writer  adds : — "  But  not  the  least  important  part  of  this  subject  to  be  men- 
tioned is  his  more  recent  purchase  of  a  MS.  vellum  Pentateuch  of  remarkable 
antiquity.  He  believes  it  to  have  been  written  during  the  time  of  the  First 
Temple  in  Jerusalem,  and  his  gratitude  for  the  dispensation  of  Providence  which 
brought  this  within  his  reach  partakes  of  a  strong  religious  character.  The 
reasons  for  assigning  so  remote  a  date  to  this  precious  book  are :  1.  The  extreme 
reserve  with  which  the  priestly  family  in  Nablus  have  guarded  it  even  from  the 
knowledge  of  their  own  sect,  and  the  assertion  of  the  priest  from  whom  it  was 
obtained.  2.  The  fact  of  its  not  being  divided  into  chapters  or  sections  of  any 
kind,  except  as  books,  such  as  Genesis,  Exodus,  etc.  3.  The  names  of  the  several 
priests  found  in  marginal  scraps  about  the  volume  recording  occurrences  con- 
nected with  its  preservation — the  names  coinciding  with  the  priestljr  genealogy 
in  his  possession.  The  express  statement  in  a  marginal  observation  that  the 
volume  had  escaped  the  peril  of  fire  during  the  time  of  Zerubbabel  in  Jerusalem." 

Pot-hsrhs  of  Scripture. — The  bitter-herbs  (Merorim)  which  are  eaten  as  a 
salad,  are  mentioned  in  Exodus  (xii.  8) ;  they  were  eaten  with  the  Paschal 
Iamb.  Of  these  the  Talmud  mentions  many  kinds,  among  others  the  lettuce  and 
endive.  The  Hebrews  relished  the  leek,  the  garlic,  and  the  onion,  and  thej 
lamented  when  they  could  no  longer  find  them  in  the  desert,  after  their 
departure  from  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5).  The  Egyptians  abstained  from  tasting 
such  plants  as  they  worshipped,  and  they  thus  probably  left  a  great  quantity  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Hebrews,  who  subsequently,  it  may  be  thought,  would  not 
neglect  the  culture  of  them  in  their  gardens  in  Palestine.  Indeed,  there  is  often 
a  question  raised  about  these  plants  in  the  Mishnah,  on  the  subject  of  tithes  and 
the  Sabbatical  year.  Cucumbers  and  water-lemons  also  appear  among  the 
Egyptian  herbs,  for  which  the  Hebrews  so  much  longed ;  and  these  we  find  in 
Palestine,  both  in  the  past  and  at  the  present  time.  The  prophet  Isaiah  com- 
pares the  forsaken  mountain  of  Zion  to  the  lodge  of  the  watchman  in  **  a  field  of 
cucumbers."  Volney  found  water-melons  at  Jaffa,  which  he  much  preferred 
to  those  of  Broulos,  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.     Isaiah  (xxviii.  25—27)  speaks  of  . 
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** fennel"  and  ** cninnun."  Jetos  Christ  mentions  **  mint"  «nd  <*  anise"  as 
herbs  for  which  the  Pharisees  paid  no  tithe,  and  which,  it  thus  appears,  mnst 
have  been  cultivated.  In  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke,  Jesus  speaks  of  **  rue,"  which 
the  Mishnah  places  in  the  number  of  the  pot-herbs  for  which  no  tithes  were 
paid.  Mustard,  it  would  appear,  was  cultivated  in  gardens ;  it  also,  however, 
grew  wild.  With  the  rabbis,  **  a  grain  of  mustard"  became  a  proverb,  and  waa 
employed  to  designate  anything  extremely  minute.  This  explains  the  words  of 
the  gospel  (Luke  xvii.  6),  **  If  you  had  as  much  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard* 
seed." — Mank^B  PdUstMie. 

8t.  Foul, — ^The  debt  which  Christianity  owes  to  the  Apostle  Paul  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  It  was  through  his  labours  and  journeys  that  it  became  an 
independent  religion,  and  a  religion  for  all  the  world.  He  made  the  name  of 
Christ  familiar  to  the  great  cities  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  released  the  faitii 
from  the  swaddling-bands  of  Hebrew  nationality  and  Helwew  eodesiasticism. 
He  gave  the  broadest  interpretation  to  Jewish  history,  brought  out  into  fuU  relief 
the  most  catholic  eentiments  of  the  prophets,  by  force  of  the  allegorical  method 
of  exegesis  turned  against  the  bigotted  Israelites  their  own  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
suiMceded  in  making  the  Mosaic  dispensation  of  law  subordinate  to  the  Christian 
dispensation  of  grace.  Under  his  treatment  Christianity  became  a  spuritual 
fiaUi,  its  Cbrist  the  spiritual  man,  its  truth  a  spiritual  revetetion  addressed  to  the 
spiritual  nature  of  man,  grounded  in  spiritual  needs  and  ratified  by  spiritual  ex- 
perience. On  these  terms  only  could  it  attain  to  the  rank  of  a  wcHrld  religion. 
But  in  thus  introducing  to  the  Qentile  nations  the  fiiith  to  which  he  had  been 
himself  so  astonishingly  converted,  it  is  clear  that  he  turned  its  course  aside 
somewhat  from  that  line  of  tradition  which  it  had  followed  so  resolutely  for  so 
many  centuries,  and  in  which  it  was  kept  by  him  whom  Paul  revered  as  Messiah. 
The  prayer  of  Jesus  ever  was,  "  Thy  kingdom  come  on  earth.**  Even  when  he 
speaks  of  the  kingdom  as  a  reign  of  God  to  be  established  not  immediately,  but 
in  the  remoteness  of  some  indefinite  future,  as  he  does  in  the  parables  of  the 
gradually  working  leaven  and  the  slowly^growing  mustard-seed,  it  is  still  the  same 
kingdom  of  justice  and  love  among  men.  Tears  may  elapse  before  it  shall  have 
completed  its  conquest  of  the  human  conscience,  made  a  subject  of  every  human 
heart,  a  community  of  every  nation,  and  a  brotherhood  of  all  the  nations  on 
earth ;  but  it  has  actually  come  when  a  single  spirit  in  a  single  weak  body  of 
flesh  has  received  it.  For  then  Qod  has  one,  at  least,  who  is  all  his  own,  over 
whom  he  reigns,  and  from  whom  he  receives  obedience ;  and  this  one  is.  a 
living  seed  of  the  new  humanity.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  men,  oniy, 
however,  that  it  may  be  without  them  in  the  Lord's  good  time.  But  Paul  intro- 
duced a  new  idea.  He  changed  the  locality  of  the  kingdom.  Like  his  Master, 
the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new  creation  in  the  human 
heart.  The  conditions  of  entrance  into  the  blessed  communion  and  of  member- 
ship there  were  moi*al ;  they  were  truth  and  purity  and  faith  and  love.  No  one 
could  have  insisted  on  interior  excellence  above  all  things  more  energeticBUy 
than  he ;  no  one  strove  harder  to  repress  the  characteristic  vices  of  heathenism, 
or  was  more  deeply  pathetic  when  he  urged  the  binding  obligations  of  charity. 
However  he  may  exalt  faith  as  a  condition  of  sharing  the  Messiah's  glory,  no 
faith  avails  aught  with  him  but  the  £Edth  which  works  by  love.  If  we  go  to 
Paul  with  the  question,  ''What  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven?"  he  will  answer  us 
in  almost  the  identical  words  of  Jesus.  But  if  we  ask  him,  "  Where  is  l^e  king- 
dom of  heaven  ?"  he  will  tell  us,  in  the  regions  of  light  above  the  firmament,  in 
the  heavenly  places  where  Christ  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  his  Father.  '*  The 
dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first,'*  he  says,  "  then  we  which  are  aUve  shall  be  caught 
up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air;  and  so 
we  shall  ever  be  with  the  Lord."  "Our  conversation  is  in  heaven;  from 
whence  also  we  look  for  the  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Cbrist,  who  shall  change 
our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like  unto  his  glorified  body,  according 
to  the  working  whereby  he  is  able  to  subdue  all  things  to  himself." 

But  upon  this  interpretnttlon  of  the  Christian's  hoj^,  the  old  hcpe>  the 
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hope  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  the  hope  oi  the  Christ,  the  hope  that  a  holy 
people  should  possess  a  holy  land,  becomes  obsolete,  and  must  necesmrilj  be 
abandoned.  The  kingdom  cannot  be  here  and  there  at  the  same  time.  We 
cannot  in  the  same  breath  pray,  **  May  thy  kingdom  come  on  earth,"  and 
''May  we  leave  the  earth  and  be  taken  up  into  thy  kingdom/'  Having  ga- 
thered in  these  vast  resources  of  spiritual  power ,  we  must  either  expend  them 
in  works  of  duty  and  beneficence  among  our  fellow-men,  or  we  must  use 
them  as  means  of  securing  rank  in  the  world  to  come.  Paul  chose  the  latter 
alternative.  He  withdrew  the  attention  of  his  disciples  from  their  temporal 
condition.  When  he  preached  meekness,  temperance,  long-suffering,  gentle- 
ness, goodness,  peace,  he  preached  them  as  essential  graces  of  the  Cluristiaxi 
mind,  without  which  there  could  be  no  resemblance  to  the  great  Exemplar, 
no  sympathy  with  his  spirit,  no  share  in  his  resurrection,  and  no  fellowship 
with  his  joy.  He  did  not  preach  them  as  spiritual  powers  to  be  used  for  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  mond  order,  the  reformation  of  existing  social  relations, 
and  the  education  of  mankind  under  the  tutelage  of  lofty  truths  respecting  Qod, 
man,  life,  and  human  destiny. — The  ChruHan  Examiner ,  May,  1861. 

The  Bodleian. — A  want  much  felt  by  Jewish  literati  has  just  been  supplied. 
The  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  works  in  the  Bodleian  librarv,  Oxford,  executed 
b^  Dr.  Steinscbneider,  of  Berlin,  has  just  been  published.  From  the  notice 
given  in  the  Maskir,  we  see  that  the  catalogue  was  commenced  in  1852. 
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